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"How  about  a  week  from  Thursday? 
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Her  phone  was  always  ringing  . . .  would 
she  like  to  see  this?  .  .  .  would  she  like 
to  go  there?  .  .  .  could  she  plan  for  the 
weekend  ?  She  was  easily  the  most  popu- 
lar girl  in  town.  And  the  funny  part  of 
it  is  that  less  than  a  year  before  she 
would  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  get  a 
man  to  take  her  anywhere.  More  fortu- 
nate than  many  girls  who  go  blindly  on 
wondering  why  they  are  seldom  invited 
out,  she  had  found  the  source  of  her 
trouble  and  quickly  corrected  it  with 
the  surest  means  at  her  command. 

It's  the  Whispers  That  Hurt 

Let  it  be  whispered  about  a  girl  that  she  has 
halitosis  (bad  breath)  and,  socially  speaking, 
her  goose  is  cooked.  And  people,  being  what  they 
are,  do  whisper. 

You  yourself  never  know  when  your  breath 
is  bad — and  bad  it  occasionally  must  be  because 


of  modern  methods  of  eating  and  drinking.  Con- 
sequently, you  must  ever  be  on  guard  against 
offending. 

Be  Sure — Be  Safe 

There  has  always  been  one  product  especially 
fitted  to  correct  halitosis  promptly  and  safely. 
Its  name  is  Listerine,  and  it  is  the  pleasantest 
tasting,  most  delightful  mouth  wash  you  can 
use.  Many  imitations  of  it  have  failed  either 
because  they  could  not  do  what  Listerine  does; 
because  they  failed  to  meet  the  standard  re- 
quirements of  an  antiseptic;  or  because  they 
were  too  strong,  too  harsh,  too  bitter  to  be 
tolerated.  Of  the  imitations  that  remain,  a  very 
large  number  lack  Listerine's  speedy  action  and 
efficiency. 

For  more  than  SO  years,  Listerine  has  been 
used  in  hospital  work  because  of  its  marked  de- 
odorant and  antiseptic  properties.  When  you 
rinse  your  mouth  with  Listerine,  here  is  what 
happens — 

Listerine's  Four  Benefits 

(1)  .  Fermentation  of  tiny  food  particles  (the 
major  cause  of  breath  odors)  is  instantly  halted. 

(2)  .  Decaying  matter  is  swept  from  large  areas 


on   mouth,  gum,  and  tooth  surfaces. 

(3)  .  Millions  of  bacteria  capable  of 
causing  odors  are  destroyed  outright. 

(4)  .  The  breath  itself — indeed,  the  en- 
tire mouth — is  freshened  and  sweetened. 

Don't  Offend  Others 

When  you  want  such  freshening  and 
deodorizing  effect  without  danger,  use 
Listerine.  Use  it  every  morning  and 
every  night,  and  between  times  before 
business  and  social  engagements,  so 
that  you  do  not  offend. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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A  MODERN  MATRON  y^f/jeffy 


(But  the  civilized  ivay  to  build  firm  gums  is  I  PAN  A  and  MASSAGE) 


"T"^  idiculous,"  said  a  prominent 
-Ex.  matron.  "No  girl  with  a  spark  of 
intelligence  or  breeding  would  behave  so 
badly.  She'd  be  outlawed  — every  door 
closed  to  her!"  That's  the  social  side  oj  the 
debate.  But  just  for  a  moment  listen  to  a 
modern  dentist . . . 

"Ridiculous?— not  a  bit  of  it.  That's  a 
very  sensible  picture.  I'd  be  delighted  to 
post  it  in  my  office  as  an  object  lesson  for 
my  patients.  If  more  people  chewed  as 
vigorously,  if  modern  teeth  and  gums 
were  on  better  terms  with  coarse,  rough, 
natural  foods  we'd  hear  a  lot  less  about 


tender,  rundown  gums—vce'd  hear  a  whole 
lot  less  about  'pink  tooth  brush,'  too."' 

"Pink  Tooth  Brush"  is  serious 

When  you  see  "pink  tooth  brush"— see 
your  dentist.  It  can  mean  serious  trouble. 
But  usually  it  simply  means  that  modern 
soft  foods  haven't  given  your  gums 
enough  work— that  they  need  the  health- 
ful stimulation  of  Ipana  Tooth  Paste  and 
massage. 

Ipana  plus  massage  is  a  part  of  mod- 
ern dental  practice  because  Ipana  is  espe- 
cially designed  to  benefit  the  gums  as  well 


as  clean  the  teeth.  Get  a  tube  of  Ipana 
today  and  begin  this  modern  health  rou- 
tine. Massage  your  gums  every  time  you 
brush  your  teeth.  Circulation  quickens. 
Your  gums  feel  healthier.  And  your  teeth 
grow  whiter,  show  more  sparkle. 

Help  your  dentist  to  keep  you  from 
being  a  "dental  cripple."  Don't  let  your 
tooth  brush  show  "pink."  Don't  let  your- 
self in  for  the  really  serious  gum  troubles. 
Firm  gums  and  shining  white  teetli  are 
vitally  important  to  you.  Switch  to  Ipana 
Tooth  Paste  and  massage  — and  switch 
today! 
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A  M E T RO- GO LDW.YN -MAYER  Praducf  ion 


This  page  looks  like  a  "Who's  Who"  of  Hollywood !  Imagine  seeing  four  of  your  favorite 
screen  stars  in  one  grand  picture!  The  story  was  so  good  that  M-G-M  decided  to  make  a  real 
film  holiday  of  it  by  giving  it  this  ALL-STAR  cast.  The  result  is  a  gay,  sparkling,  romantic, 
de  luxe  production  in  the  best  M-G-M  manner— and  that  means  the  tops  in  entertainment. 
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THE 
TEMPTATIONS 
of  ROBERT  TAYLOR 

The  current  Hollywood  phenom- 
enon is  that  young  man  whose  fan 
mail  exceeds  that  of  any  other  actor; 
v/ho  in  his  brief  career  has  already 
played  opposite  some  of  the  most 
dazzling  cinema  beauties;  and  whose 
new  role  is  the  most  exciting  of  all — 
leading  man  to  Greta  Garbo  in 
"Camille." 

Robert  Taylor  has  so  far  withstood 
all  the  Hollywood  temptations  to 
take  himself  seriously.  How  will  he 
react  to  this  new  assignment,  ad- 
mittedly the  most  difficult  ever  given 
a  young  actor?  In  the  next  issue  of 
Screenland — the  December  number 
— an  exclusive  story  will  tell  you  not 
only  Taylor's  reactions  to  "Camille" 
but  also  to  the  exacting  private  life 
of  a  great  new  romantic  idol.  You 
will  enjoy  this  forthcoming  feature 
whether  you're  a  Taylor  idolater  or 
merely  an  amused  spectator  of  the 
ever-changing  Hollywood  scene. 

Remember — watch  for  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  Screenland,  on  sale  at 
all  newsstands  November  3rd.  Better 
reserve  your  copy  NOW! 
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Honor  Page 


Hail  Eric,  the  elegant  Blore! 
In  films  he  is  never  a  bore. 
When  called  on  to  buttle 
His  fun  is  so  subtle — 
We  wish  we  could  see  Eric  more 


That  priceless  artist,  Eric  Blore,  is  one 
of  the  true  aristocrats  of  the  screen, 
although  almost  invariably  cast  as  a 
valet  or  butler.  Right,  a  brooding  por- 
trait. Left,  with  Bob  Montgomery;  and 
below,  stealing  a  scene  from  Frank 
Morgan,    and   that's   no    mean  feat! 


/"\  NE  of  the  grandest  zanies  ever  to  grace  a  screen — and  when  we  say 
grace  we  mean  it,  for  his  fond  flutterings  and  hoverings  are  as  ex- 
ceptional as  Astaire's  stepping — Eric  Blore  has  recently  surpassed  even 
himself  as  the  sublime  butler  or  marvellous  "man"  to  Robert  Montgomery 
in  "Piccadilly  Jim."  He  is  the  reincarnation  of  Wodehouse  wit  in  this  gay  and 
clever  picturization  of  a  "P.G."  classic;  and  he  manages,  despite  the  com- 
peting presence  of  Montgomery,  Madge  Evans,  Frank  Morgan,  Billie  Burke, 
and  Cora  Witherspoon,  to  steal  the  show  every  time  he's  "on."  We  have 
cheered  Eric  Blore  ever  since  "The  Gay  Divorce,"  but  we  want  to  call  your 
particular  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  one  of  the  many  unstarred  stars  of 
Hollywood,  he  has  propped  many  a  limping  scene  and  halting  situation, 
rescued  more  than  one  movie  from  dullness,  and  finally,  in  "Piccadilly  Jim," 
comes  into  his  own.  Long  may  he  save  indifferent  films  from  oblivion! 


for    November  1936 
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Folks,  Meet 

OIWIN 

('Oiwin'  is  Brooklynese  for  the  good  \ 
old  Anglo  -  Saxon  name  of  Erwin  j 

To  the  bride  and  neighbors  he  was  a  polite 
and  milk-toasty  Erwin,  but  to  the  mob  he  was 
'Oiwin' — the  horse  -  picking  demon  who  gave 
bookmakers  financial  D.  T.s!  A  gentle  Jekyll  in 
Jersey  .  .  .  but  a  Hyde-de-ho  in  the  betting  ring. 
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Now  it  can  be  told !  Nearly  every  star  comedian  in  Hollywood 
wanted  to  play  'Oiwin'.  "I'll  buy  the  play,"  said  one  .  .  ."I 
don't  want  any  salary.  Just  give  me  the  chance  and  a  percentage," 
said  another  world-famous  funnyman .  .  .  But  Warner  Bros,  de- 
cided to  give  this  coveted  acting  plum  to  Frank  McHugh— not 
because  he  was  the  best-known  actor  to  do  'Oiwin'— but  because 
in  their  opinion  he  was  by  far  the  best  suited.  How  glad  you'll 
be  they  made  this  choice  when  you  meet  'Oiwin'  on  the  screen! 


A  candid  camera  study  of  'Oiwin'. .  .  as 
the  marvel  of  the  ages  picks  a  long  shot 
and  almost  wrecks  the  betting  industry. 


"/  just  love  a  bettin'  man, 
Oiwin  .  .  .  especially  if  he 
keeps  winning  all  the  time." 


Every  time  'Oiwin'  looked  at 
a  racing  sheet  the  book- 
makers took  more  aspirin. 


"Oiwin,  you  made  us  million- 
aires .  .  .  we  want  to  do 
some  little  thing  for  you. ' 


COMING  SOON! 


THREE  MEN  ON  A  HORSE 


Conceded  to  be  the  greatest 
comedy  hit  in  ten  years,  now 
in  its  second  capacity  year  on 
Broadway  and  being  played 
in  four  countries,  by  ten 
companies  to  thousands  of 
hilarious  crowds  everywhere ! 


A  MERYYN  LEROY 
Production  with 

FRANK  McHUGH 
JOAN  BLONDELL 

GUY  KIBBEE  •  CAROL 
HUGHES  •  ALLEN  JENKINS 
SAM  LEVINE  •  TEDDY  HART 
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A  G  G  I  N  G 

t  h  e 

ALKIES 

Delight  Evans'  Reviews 
on  Pages  52  and  53 


Follow 
Your 
Heart 
Republic 


Plenty  of  eye  and  ear  appeal  here,  what 
with  Marion  Talley's  excellent  vocalizing 
reproducing  smoothly,  and  a  series  of  very 
lavish  dance  and  stage  spectacles  bringing 
up  the  finale.  It  starts  off  on  a  humorous 
note  with  the  family  affairs  of  a  musically- 
inclined  household,  develops  a  pleasing  ro- 
mance between  Marion  Talley  and  Michael 
Bartlett,  and  swings  into  the  elaborate 
ending.  It  aims  to  entertain,  and  it  does. 


A  mad,  bad  movie,  but  fun.  Not  always 
in  the  best  of  taste,  this  hilarious  "romance" 
of  a  middle-aged  movie  idol  and  a  pretty 
little  torch-singer  is  highly  burlesqued  but 
always  interest-sustaining.  Adolphe  Men- 
jou  gives  a  perfectly  swell  characterization, 
and  Alice  Faye  has  never  been  better — in 
fact,  never  as  good— as  the  night-club  cutie. 
The  Ritz  Brothers,  Patsy  Kelly,  and  Ted 
Healy  add  boisterousness  to  a  hearty  show. 


Warners  dramatize  for  the  screen  an- 
other chapter  in  the  history  of  aviation, 
with  a  film  that  has  wide  interest  in  telling 
about  the  development  of  plane  service  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  and  China.  Pat  O'Brien 
is  the  flyer  with  a  dream  of  air  transpor- 
tation to  the  Orient,  a  dream  he  drives  on 
to  realize  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
happiness.  Pat,  Humphrey  Bogart,  Ross 
Alexander,  and  Beverly  Roberts  all  score. 


Another  leisurely,  camera-wise  perform- 
ance by  Wallace  Beery,  and  a  film  to  more 
than  please  the  star's  particular  following. 
He  plays  a  lazy,  shiftless,  but  good-natured 
sort — the  type  Wally  has  so  often  played. 
When  he  finds  a  fortune  it  becomes  a  prob- 
lem pretending  to  work  so  he  can  spend 
some  of  the  money.  Elizabeth  Patterson 
is  the  sacrificial  wife  and  Cecelia  Parker 
and   Eric   Linden  are  the  love  interest. 


Here's  Robert  Benchley  again,  and 
funnier,  if  possible,  than  he  was  in  his 
previous  minor  masterpiece,  "How  to  Train 
a  Dog."  This  time  Mr.  Benchley  calls  upon 
himself  to  substitute  for  an  absent  member 
at  a  political  meeting,  and  with  the  aid  of 
an  intricate  map  and  his  lively  imagination, 
puts  on  a  great  show.  There  is  nothing- 
funnier  anywhere  than  Mr.  Benchley  in  his 
deprecatory  mood  and  his  apologetic  grin. 


Mary  Boland  in  her  first  serious  dra- 
matic role  on  the  screen  emerges  with 
honors,  but  this  one  part  does  not  establish 
Mary  as  a  dramatic  star  equal  in  brilliance 
to  her  eminent  position  as  a  comedienne. 
The  picture  is  interesting  and  has  strong 
appeal,  as  it  relates  the  story  of  a  hard- 
working woman  who  must  turn  her  son 
over  to  the  law  for  a  murder  he  committed. 
Julie  Haydon  and  Donald  Woods,  excellent. 


But,  alas,  no  lightning  to  illumine  the 
earnest  and  really  interesting  efforts  of 
Constance  Bennett,  who's  called  upon  to 
produce  emotional  storms  out  of  a  pallid 
sky  of  story  material.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Douglass  .  Montgomery,  and  that 
fine  character  actor,  Oscar  Homolka.  It  is 
all  about  an  English  officer  who  escapes  a 
German  prison  camp,  is  shielded  by  a 
German  girl.  They  fall  in  love.  Fairish. 


A  changed  name  and  much-altered  plot 
brings  the  rowdy  "Sailor  Beware"  stage 
play  to  the  screen  as  a  gay  rather  than 
naughty  offering.  Here's,  real  good  fun 
for  everybody,  with  Lew  Ayres  as  the  shy 
gob,  Larry  "Buster"  Crabbe  as  the  Marine. 
Mary  Carlisle,  Benny  Baker,  and  other  good 
players.  Ayres  may  well  re-establish  him- 
self as  a  popular  favorite  with  this,  and 
Mary  Carlisle  will  advance  far  for  her  work. 


Good — surprisingly  so  in  view  of  the 
comparatively  modest  efforts  in  the  way  of 
production  expense.  There  is  an  exciting, 
melodramatic  element  prevailing  through- 
out the  working  out  of  the  plot  based  on 
the  rescue  of  three  men  entombed  by  a  mine 
cave-in.  Barton  MacLane  as  head  of  the 
workers,  and  Jean  Muir  as  his  sweetheart 
give  their  parts  dramatic  realison,  as  do 
Henry  O'Neill,  Robert  Barrat,  and  others. 


"That,"  says  Ian  Hunter  in  the  final  line 
of  dialogue  in  this  film,  "is  a  portrait  of 
marriage."  And  so  it  is,  you'll  agree  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  swell  screen  reunion  of 
Myrna  Loy  and  Warner  Baxter.  It  is  a 
story  of  marriage  often  told  on  the  screen, 
but  not  with  the  novel  and  sympathetic 
treatment  given  this.  The  acting  is  excel- 
lent, with  Hunter  scoring  as  emphatically 
as  Myrna  and  Warner.  Good  entertainment. 


(Academy  Award  Winner) 


for    November    19  36 

VICTOR  Mc  LAG  L  E  M 

7Ae  MACMIFKEHT  BRUTE 

"A  fighting  fiend  and  a  fool  for  blondes** 
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with  8INN1E  BARNES,  JEAN  DIXON, 
WILLIAM  HALL, 

HEMRY  ARMETTA,  EDWARD  NORRIS 


E 
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©  Feel  dizzy,  headachy?  Skin  sallow  and 
inclined  to  break  out?  These  may  be  signs 
that  the  system  needs  clearing  out.  Mil- 
lions now  enjoy  freedom  from  the  mis- 
ery of  constipation.  For  an  ideal  laxative 
has  been  found— a  dainty  white  mint-fla- 
vored tablet.  Its  name  is  FEEN-A-MINT. 


•  Just  chew  FEEN- 
A-MINT,  the  laxa 
tive  that  comes 
delicious  chewing  gum.  Chew  it  for  3  min- 
iites —  longer  if  you  like.  The  chewing 
makes  the  difference!  FEEN-A-MINT 
brings  blessed  r-e-l-i-e-f.  Used  by 
15,000,000  people  of  all  ages.  Non-habit- 
forming.  Convenient.  Economical. 


©  Again  able  to  enjoy  life!  All  accom- 
plished without  griping,  nausea,  or  dis- 
turbance of  sleep.  No  upset  stomach  due 
to  faulty  elimination.  No  splitting  consti- 
pation headache.  No  medicine  taste.  So 
try  FEEN-A-MINT  yourself  — the  cool, 
mint-flavored  chewing-gum  laxative  that 
is  winning  thousands 
new  users  daily. 


BOB  VS.  BOB 

Come  on,  Metro,  'fess  up !  Why  do  you 
insist  on  typing  Robert  Montgomery  as  the 
"lovable"  playboy?  Shove  that  cocktail 
shaker  into  Bob  Taylor's  hands  and  give 
Montgomery  some  real  he-man  roles. 

Lourene  Kolb, 
Amarillo.  Tex. 


"BEST"  AND  "WORST"  OF  IT? 

If  you  must  know,  (but  must  we?),  I 
give  all  my  Salutes  to  Ginger  Rogers  for 
the  Prettiest  Teeth,  Prettiest  Hair,  Cutest 
Nose,  Best  Figure,  Best  Dresser,  Prettiest 
Eyes,  Best  Dances,  and  last  of  all  she's  my 
favorite  actress.  My  Snubs:  Worst  Actress 
— Marlene  Dietrich;  Worst  Actor — Gary 
Cooper. 

Carmelita  Impietro, 
38  Mavtide  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


He'll  be  a  star  soon,  will  James  Stewart, 
according  to  the  letter  writers,  who  vote 
Jimmy  top   man,   and  so  he   heads  our 
parade  this  month. 


for  straight  dramatic  stars.  Admitting  hon- 
esty as  the  best  policy,  can  reactions  be 
favorable  when  fans  subsequently  learn  that 
the  vocalizing  they  were  handed  as  bona 
fide  Goldie  Glamorous  was  actually  un- 
credited  Ezma  Duck? 

Georare  Wilton,  Jr., 

1028  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THAT  "REGULAR  FELLOW" 
TYPE 

At  last  the  typical  boy-next-door  type 
has  caught  the  public  eye !  I  refer  to  James 
Stewart,  who  is  natural,  likeable,  a  fine 
actor,  and  who  definitely  has  what  it  takes 
to  pull  Miss  America  into  the  picture 
palaces.  Here's  to  you,  Jimmy!  May  you 
attain  stardom  in  record  time. 

Muriel  Marks, 

2104  Aqueduct  Ave., 
New  York,  N. 


TURN-ABOUT  FOR  TAYLOR 

As  an  all  'round  good  actor.  Bob  Taylor 
is  it!  But  why  is  he  always  the  rich  play- 
boy? Why  can't  one  of  his  lovely  leading 
ladies  be  the  poor  little  rich  girl  and  find 
love  with  Bob,  as  a  common  working  man  ? 
He  has  plenty  of  talent.  Let  him  use  it. 

Betty  Dickson, 
601  Mulberry  St.. 
Williamsport,  Pa. 


Y. 


BEGONE,  "GHOST"  SINGERS 

At  risk  of  being  dubbed  a  crank,  the 
writer  ventures  to  protest  "ghost"  singers 


Do  you  want  to  "tell  the  world"  what  you  do 
or  don't  like  about  some  star,  story,  film,  director, 
or  producer?  Then  here's  your  chance.  Write  a 
letter  to  us,  say  what  you  think— so  Hollywood 
and  your  fellow  film-goers  can  read  what  you 
have  to  say.  All  your  letters  are  welcome.  Please 
try  to  restrict  each  comment  to  fifty  words,  but 
write  as  many  letters  as  you  please.  Address  them 
to:  Letter  Dept.,  Screenland,  45  W.  45th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Don't  "knock,  knock"— just  write  in. 
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THE  CHALLENGE  ANSWERED 

Of  course  everyone  can  speak  for  him- 
self, but  in  a  recent  issue  Virginia  King 
rated  Leslie  Howard  as  the  worst  actor ! 
I  can't  let  that  go.  I'd  like  to  tell  you,  Vir- 
ginia, that  Leslie  Howard  is  one  of  the 
finest  actors,  and  ask  if  Gene  Raymond 
seriously  can  be  considered  as  up  to 
Howard's  standard  in  the  art  of  acting? 

Mariette  Parker, 
166  No.  16th  St., 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 


NEGLECTED  OPPORTUNITY 

Considering  Hollywood's  dearth  of  front- 
rank  singers,  it's  amazing  how  certain  stars 
are  mismanaged.  Elaborate  plans  are  made 
for  Ponselle.  Moore,  Pons,  and  MacDonald 
are  doing  famously.  Yet,  what  is  scheduled 
for  Gladys  Swarthout  and  Mary  Ellis? 
These  brilliant  artists  can't  hold  out  much 
longer  against  shoddy  material. 
George  Wilton,  Jr., 

1028  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


JESSIE  MATTHEWS  SALUTE 

Jesse  Matthews  can  sing  and  dance  and 
has  personality-plus.  When  I  went  to  see 
"It's  Love  Again,"  I  had  no  idea  this  little 
English  star  was  so  marvelous.  Let's  see 
her  in  another  film  real  soon. 

Jane  Brugger, 

432  Marquette  Ave., 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


JESSIE  MATTHEWS  SNUB 

Probably  I'm  just  a  crank,  but  I  still 
can't  like  Jessie  Matthews.  I've  read  all 
the  nice  things  they  say  about  her,  but  I 
think  she's  too  coy,  and  tries  to  be  cute. 
She's  a  good  dancer,  but  Ginger  Rogers  is 
far  better.  Sorry,  I'm  not  a  Matthews  fan. 
Jane  Murray, 

Dixville  Notch,  N.  H. 


OH,  MR.  DEMILLE! 

Where  is  the  promised  DeMille  male-and- 
female  spectacle,  "Samson  and  Delilah"? 
I  suggest  Mae  West  as  the  lady  barber  and 
Henry  Wilcoxon  as  her  husky  stooge.  (All 
Mae's  leading  men  are  stooges).  What 
with  the  chorus  boy  type  now  in  favor, 
Henry  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  he-man 
left  out  there. 

M.  L.  O'Neill, 
Alexandria,  Va. 


GLAMOROUS  GERTRUDE 

I  salute  the  most  promising  actress  of 
1936,  Gertrude  Michael!  If  this  charming 
3'oung  woman  is  given  half  a  chance  she 
can  climb  to  the  top  in  no  time.  As  I  watch 
her  on  the  screen  she  seems  the  most  re- 
freshing and  glamorous  star  of  all. 

Earl  Cobb, 
807  College  St., 
Georgetown,  Tex. 


VOTES  AWARD  FOR  ARTHUR 

According  to  my  way  of  judging,  Jean 
Arthur  should  win  the  Academy  Award  for 
1936.  Her  court-room  plea  for  Gary  Cooper 
in  "Mr.  Deeds"  was  sensational,  and  she 
certainly  made  a  delightful  and  charming 
"Ex-Mrs.  Bradford." 

Gene  Pierce, 

308  Boggs  Ave., 
Appalachia,  Va. 


WHO'LL  JOIN  THE  CHORUS? 

Let's  salute  Humphrey  Bogart !  Can  any- 
one ever  forget  him  in  "The  Petrified  For- 
est" and  "Two  Against  the  World,"  his 
latest  hit? 

Elizabeth  Humphrey, 
21  Brattle  St., 

Worchester,  Mass. 


See  If  You  and  Your 
Girl  Friends  Use  the  Right 
Shade  of  Face  Powder 


You're  sure  about  the  shade  of  face  powder  you  use, 
aren't  you?  You're  convinced  it's  the  right  shade  for 
you,  or  you  wouldn't  use  it. 

Your  girl  friends  feel  the  same  way  about  the 
shades  they  use.  Each  is  certain  she  uses  the  right 
shade. 

All  right— I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do:  I'll  let  you  hold 
a  "face  powder  party"  at  my  expense.  What's  that? 
Well,  it's  a  party  at  which  you  can  have  a  lot  of  fun 
and,  at  the  same  time,  learn  something  of  great  value. 

You  can  hold  this  party  at  home  or  you  can  hold 
it  at  the  office  during  lunch  hour. 

The  Test  That  Tells! 


Here's  what  you  do:  First,  send  for  all  five  shades  of 
my  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder,  which  I  offer  you 
free.  Then  call  in  several  of  your  girl  friends.  Try 
to  get  girls  of  different  coloring — blondes,  brunettes 
and  redheads. 

Let  each  girl  select  what  she  thinks  is  her  best 
shade  of  face  powder.  Have  her  try  that  shade  on. 
Then,  have  her  "try  on"  all  the  other  four  shades. 
Let  the  rest  of  you  act  as  judges  while  each  girl  tries 
on  the  five  shades. 

Then,  see  how  right  or  wrong  each  girl 
has  been!  Note  that  in  most  cases,  if  not  in 
all,  the  shade  of  face  powder  that  proves 
the  most  becoming  is  not  the  one  the  girl 
selected.  On  the  contrary,  you'll  probably 
find  that  the  shade  that  proves  most  flatter- 
ing to  a  girl  is  one  she  would  never  think  of 
using  at  all. 

You  can  instantly  tell  which  shade  is  most 
becoming  to  a  girl.  It  immediately  makes 
her  stand  out — makes  her  look  her  youngest 


and  freshest.  The  other  shades,  you  will  observe, 
have  just  the  opposite  effect.  They  make  her  look 
drab  and  years  older  than  she  really  is. 

Why  Look  Older 
Than  You  Really  Are? 

It's  amazing  the  women  that  use  the  wrong  shade 
of  face  powder.  I  see  evidences  of  it  on  every  side. 
Artists  and  make-up  experts  also  bemoan  the  fact. 

There  is  one  and  only  one  sound  way  of  telling 
your  most  becoming  shade  of  face  powder  and  that 
is  by  trying  on  all  five  shades  as  I  have  described 
above.  Trying  to  select  a  shade  of  face  powder  ac- 
cording to  "type"  is  all  wrong  because  you  are  not 
a  "type,"  but  an  individual.  Anyone  knows  that  a 
blonde  may  have  any  one  of  a  number  of  different 
colorings  of  skin  while  a  brunette  may  have  the 
same.  So,  trying  to  match  a  "type"  is  fundamen- 
tally unsound  if  not  impossible,  and  may  lead  to 
some  weird  effects. 

Prove  My  Principle! 

Be  sound,  be  practical,  in  the  selection  of  your 
shade  of  face  powder.  Use  the  test  method  as  I  have 
described  here.  Clip  the  coupon  now  for  all  five 
shades  of  my  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder.  I  will  also 
send  you  a  7-days'  supply  of  my  Face  Cream. 


liberal  supply  of  all  fi\ 
shades  of  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder;  also  a  7-days'  supply  < 
your  Lady  Esther  Four-Purpose  Face  Cream. 


Nan 


■  Lady  EsUitr,  Ltd. .Toronto. 
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Showers 
Talc 

This  is  the  most  famous,  best-loved 
talcum  powder  in  the  world.  Its 
quality  is  superb.  Its  fragrance  is 
eternally  new  and  forever  right— the 
fresh  perfume  of  flowers  after  a  rain. 

Supremely  fine  — yet  the  cost  is 
low —  284  for  the  standard  size 
at  fine  stores  everywhere. 


Ask  Me! 

By  Miss  Vee  Dee 


Dorothy  R.  Glad  to  be  asked  about  such 
a  good  actor  as  Conrad  Veidt.  He  was 
born  in  Central  Europe,  Jan.  22,  1893.  Re- 
ceived degree  in  medicine  at  Berlin  Uni- 
versity. He  is  under  contract  to  Gaumont- 
British  Pictures;  starred  in  "Rome  Ex- 
press," "I  Was  a  Spy,"  "The  Passing  of 
the  Third  Floor  Back,"  and  "The  King  of 
the  Damned."  As  for  Griffith  Jones,  he 
was  born  in  London  and  attended  London 
University,  after  which  he  appeared  on  the 
London  stage.  "Escape  Me  Never"  with 
Elisabeth  Bergner  was  his  first  American 
picture.  Write  for  photographs  of  both 
players  to  Gaumont-British  Pictures. 

C.  Barry.  So  you're  a  Randy  Scott  fan, 
too.  Then  you'll  enjoy  our  "scoop"  story 
in  this  issue.  Randy  was  born  at  Orange, 
Va.,  on  January  23.  Educated  at  Georgia 
Tech  and  University  of  Virginia.  "The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans"  is  released  by 
United  Artists.  Both  Randy  and  Henry 
Wilcoxon  can  be  reached  by  addressing- 
United  Artists,  Hollywood,  California. 

Manny  Daz'is.  Yes,  Bing  Crosby  was  a 
member  of  Paul  Whiteman's  orchestra  and 
billed  as  "One  of  the  Three  Rhythm  Boys." 
And  look  at  him  now !  Bing's  current 
Paramount  picture  is  "Rhythm  on  the 
Range." 

A  Scrccnland  Reader.  Did  you  see  Lloyd 
Nolan  in  "Texas  Rangers"?  Don't  miss  it. 
He  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  August  11, 
is  5  feet,  10^2  inches  tall,  and  weighs 
176  pounds.  His  eyes  and  hair  are  brown. 
Also,  he  is  married !  He  is  under  contract 
to  Paramount,  so  you'll  be  seeing  him  in 
future  pictures.  Now  about  Marie  Wilson. 
In  1934,  when  Marie  was  18,  she  appeared 
on  the  stage  and  was  such  a  success  that 
he  was  signed  for  the  screen.  Has  ap- 
peared   in    "Broadway    Hostess,"  "Stars 


Over  Broadway,"  and  one  of  her  latest 
pictures  is  "China  Clipper."  She  was  born 
in  Anaheim,  California.  Marie  may  look 
dizzy  but  she's  really  a  smart  gal. 

Phyllis.  The  "Bette"  in  Bette  Davis' 
name  is  pronounced  the  same  as  Betty. 
"Under  Two  Flags"  is  the  latest  picture 
in  which  Claudette  Colbert  is  seen.  "Maid 
of  Salem"  will  be  her  next.  Too  long  be- 
tween pictures ! 

K.  G.  K.  Nice  to  know  some  filmgoers 
who  are  interested  in  the  men  who  direct 
pictures.  Pity  the  poor  neglected  directors 
like  Henry  King — but  don't  pity  'em  too 
much,  for  they  earn  more  than  a  dozen 
presidents.  Director  Henry  King  hails 
from  your  own  fair  Virginia.  He  was  born 
in  Christianburg,  has  brown  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  and  his  height  is  an  even  6  feet.  His 
screen  career  began  in  the  early  history  of 
the  industry.  A  few  of  the  best  known  pic- 
tures of  the  silent  films  which  he  directed 
were  "Tol'able  David."  "The  White  Sister," 
"Stella  Dallas,"  "Ljghtnin',"  "Over  the 
Hill,"  and  "State  Fair."  His  most  recent 
picture  is  "Ramona,"  released  through  20th 
Century-Fox.  The  real  name  of  Charles 
Starrett  is  Charles  Starrett.  Surprise! 

Gertie  and  Boots.  So  you  have  joined 
the  great  army  of  Robert  Taylor  admirers ! 
And  that  ring  again !  No,  he  did  not  buy  it 
himself.  It  was  given  to  him  when  he  was 
a  child,  and  he  has  worn  it  ever  since.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  jest  a  leetle  super- 
stitious about  that  ring,  for  he  is  convinced 
that  bad  luck  would  follow  him  if  he  did 
not  wear  it.  Barbara  Stanwyck  was  born 
July  16,  1907.  Apropos  of  Bob  and  Barbara, 
there  is  a  story  in  the  September  issue  of 
Screen  land,  which  you  should  not  miss, 
if  you  did  miss  it,  which  I  doubt,  better  try 
to  catch  up  with  it! 


Hollywood  couples  Merle  Oberon  and  David  Niven  in  romance  rumors,  and  here 
they  are  in  "Love  Under  Fire,"  in  which  David  proposes  earnestly  and  often. 
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Now  here's  a  real  close-up,  with 
Ray  Milland  and  Shirley  Ross 
illustrating  screen  love  technique. 

Dorothy  W.  James  Stewart,  James 
Stewart,  James  Stewart — that's  all  I  hear 
these  days,  except  Robert  Taylor,  Robert 
Taylor,  Robert  Taylor !  Indiana,  Pa.,  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  birthplace  _  of 
James  Stewart — he's  been  a  Hollywoodian 
less  than  a  year.  Joan  Crawford  was  born  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas;  March  23,  not  as  Joan 
Crawford,  but  Lucille  LeSueur.  And  her 
husband,  Franchot  Tone,  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 27,  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Robert 
Taylor,  Filley,  Nebraska,  August  S,  1911. 
Write  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  Culver  City, 
California,  for  photographs  of  your  favor- 
ites just  mentioned. 

Harry  Ralph  Coppola.  Thanks  for  the 
bouquets.  And  now  I'll  toss  a  little  infor- 
mation at  you !  Ralph  Bellamy  was  born  in 
Chicago,  June  17,  1905.  He  is  6  feet,  y2 
inch  tall,  has  light  brown  hair,  blue  eyes 
and  is  married.  Had  stage  experience,  also 
much  screen  experience  previous  to  signing 
a  long-term  contract  with  Fox  in  1931. 
Latest  picture,  "Johnny  Gets  His  Gun." 
Brian  Donlevy  made  his  debut  as  the  heavy 
in  "Barbary  Coast,"  also  appeared  in  "It 
Happened  in  Hollywood,"  among  other 
films. 

A  Constant  Reader.  Thanks  for  all  the 
nice  things  you  say — and  now  for  your 
query  about  Edward  G.  Robinson.  He  was 
born  in  Bucharest,  Rumania,  December  12, 
1893.  Graduated  from  New  York  public 
school  and  took  a  Master  of  Arts  degree 
at  Columbia  University.  He  entered  the 
world  war  and  served  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  He  is  an  accomplished  linguist, 
speaking  no  less  than  seven  languages.  His 
greatest  hobby  is  his  young  son !  Next,  he 
is  an  ardent  lover  of  good  music  and  a 
collector  of  paintings,  particularly  of  the 
modern  school.  Maxine  Jennings  played 
the  part  of  Tillie  Jones  in  "The  Witness 
Chair." 

Leta  Frances.  My,  you  go  a  long  time 
back  with  your  questions.  Marion  Davies 
and  Lawrence  Gray  in  "Floradora  Girl," 
Lili  Damita  with  Warren  William  in  "The 
Match  King,"  Gloria  Stuart  with  Eddie 
Cantor  in  "Roman  Scandals,"  and  Eleanor 
Hunt  in  "Whoopee."  Helen  Chandler  with 
Richard  Barthelmess  in  "The  Last  Flight," 
and  Rene  Adoree  with  Ramon  Navarro  in 
"The  Pagan."  The  cast  for  the  silent  ver- 
sion of  "Show  Boat"  follows:  Laura  La 
Plante,  Joseph  Shildkraut,  Emily  Fitzroy, 
Otis  Harlan,  Helen  Morgan,  Jane  La 
Verne,  Alma  Rubens,  Jack  McDonald. 
Neely  Edwards. 


„  ,yuncerfainfee/. 


Do  sudden  swerves 

Upset  your  nerves? 
Does  traffic  get  your  goat? 

Do  stomach  ills 

Disrupt  your  thrills 
On  board  a  train  or  boat? 

If  so,  be  ready- 
Keep  calm  and  steady 
Give  Beech-Nut  Gum  your  vote! 


travellers !  keep  calm 

GUfA 


BEECH-NUT  PEPPERMINT  GUM... 
is  so  good  it's  the  most  popular  flavor 
of  any  gum  sold  in  the  United  States. 


BEECH-NUT  PEPSIN  GUM .  .  . 
candy  coating  protects  a  pleasing 
flavor  .  .  .  and,  as  you  probably 
know,  pepsin  aids  digestion  after 
a  hearty  meal. 


BEECH-NUT  SPEARMINT. . . 
_  especially  for  those  who  likeadistit 
five  flavor.  A  Beecb-Nut  Quality  product 


BEECHIES... another  really 
fine  Peppermint  Gum  — 
led  in  candy  coating.  Like 
Gum  and  Candy  in  one. 


ORALGENE  ...  Its 
firmer  texture  givesm  uch 
needed  mouth  exercise  ... 
and  its  dehydrated  milk  of 
magnesia  helps  neutralize 
mouth  acidity.  Each  piece  indi- 
vidually wrapped. 


GET  YOUR  SUPPLY  OF  BEECH-NUT  BEFORE  THE  TRIP  BEGINS 


IS 


SCREENLAND 


IF  THEIR  SMILES  FALL  DOWN,  THEIR  JOBS  FOLD  UP 


WILLIAM  CRABB'S  main  interest 
outside  the  studios  is  golf.  He  plays 
an  excellent  game  and  keeps  fit  for 
6tudio  work  that  way.  He  wants  a 
career  in  Wall  Street. 


''For  a  thorough  and  safer  cleansing, 
Listerine  Tooth  Paste  every  time!" 


That's  straight  from  the  shoulder 
advice  from  the  hardest  boiled 
critics  of  tooth  paste  —  the  men 
■who  every  day  must  face  the  merci- 
less eye  of  the  camera  in  New  York 
commercial  studios.  Men  like 
Glen  Gallagher,  William  Crabb, 
Harry  Conover,  whose  very  liveli- 
hood depends  largely  on  the  per- 
fection of  their  teeth,  cannot 
afford  to  take  chances  with  ordi- 
nary tooth  paste. 

Why  not  for  you? 

Why  don't  you  discard  the  tooth 
paste  you  are  now  using  and  switch 
to  Listerine  Tooth  Paste  for  a 
while?  You  may  be  amazed  at  the 
improvement  in  the  looks  of  your 
teeth. 

There  are  no  coarse,  hard  abra- 
sives in  Listerine  Tooth  Paste. 

Instead  there  is  an 
exclusive  combina- 
tion of  cleansers 


chosen  for  their  extreme  gentle- 
ness. While  they  remove  every 
vestige  of  debris  on  the  teeth, 
they  cannot  harm  the  priceles s 
enamel  itself.  Examined  under  the 
microscope,  teeth  brushed  twice 
a  day  for  the  equivalent  of  a  life- 
time, showed  no  harm  to  the 
enamel. 

Gentle  polishing,  too 

The  ingredient  in  Listerine  Tooth 
Paste  that  gives  teeth  such  bril- 
liance and  lustre  io  so  delicate, 
so  fine,  that  only  three  places  in 
the  world  can  produce  a  product 
that  will  meet  our  specifications. 

T\  hen  you  brush  your  teeth 
with  Listerine  Tooth  Paste  you 
know  that  you  are  getting  the 
utmost  in  cleansing  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  safety.  There 
are  two  sizes:  Regular  25(*  and  the 
great  big  tube  at  40r,  which  con- 
tains 162  brushincs. 


LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 

St.  Louis.  Missouri 


GLEN  GALLAGHER  is  well  known  on  the 
Coast  as  a  polo  and  tennis  player.  In 
summer  stock,  he  gains  acting  experience 
to  fit  him  for  moving  picture  work. 


HARRY  CONOVER  is 

interested  in  radio 
as  a  profession  and 
has  worked  as  an- 
nouncer and  actor 
over  New  York  and 
Detroit  stations. 
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An  Open  Letter  to 
Frank  McHugh  from 


DEAR  MR.  McHUGH: 
Sorry,  but  you'll  have  to  get  some  glamor. 
It  was  all  right  for  you  to  go  along  as  usual  when 
you  were  comedy  relief  in  the  big  musicals,  as  one  of 
the  stock  company.  But  now  here's  "Three  Men  on 
a  Horse,"  and  you're  Number  One  Man,  in  the  part 
Eddie  Cantor  wanted  to  play,  which  makes  you  Some- 
body Important  in  Hollywood.  And  you'll  have  to  live 
up  to  it.  I'm  sorry,  but  you'll  have  to. 

For  instance,  about  your  house,  now.  You've  lived, 
you  and  Mrs.  McHugh  and  your  three  children,  in  the 
same  house  for  quite  a  while.  It  hasn't  a  swimming- 
pool  or  a  patio,  or  even  a  pool  for  gold-fish.  It's  just 
the  kind  of  a  nice,  average  house  that  most  of  the 
married  couples  who  come  to  see  your  pictures  live  in. 
I  asked  you  if  you  weren't  building  a  bigger  house, 
and  selling  the  old  one.  "I'm  having  the  house  painted," 
you  replied.  "Won't  that  do?"  No,  Mr.  McHugh,  it 
won't  do.  It's  not  enough. 

Take  the  matter  of  your  future;  you  ought  to  do 
something  about  that.  After  all,  "Three  Men  on  a 
Horse"  may  be  a  money  picture,  and  you're  in  the 
lead;  so  you'd  better  think  about  that  angle.  How 
about  a  nice  little  strike, 
Mr.  McHugh?  But  no: 
"I've  got  a  good  steady 
job  and  it  suits  me." 
Tut-tut,  Mr.  McHugh. 
That's  no  way  to  talk. 
There  is  also  the  mat- 


It's  the  Frank  McHuqhs  of  Hollywood  who  supply  the  needed  human 
interest  in  the  land  of  glamor.  Here's  Frank,  at  left,  quietly  sneaking 
scene  below  from  Dick  Powell,  Joan  Blondell,  and  Jeanne  Madden. 


ter  of  publicity.  When  you — and  Mrs.  McHugh — 
came  East  for  a  vacation,  Warners  arranged  some 
nice,  practical  interviews  for  you.  Here  was  a  chance 
to  make  the  name  McHugh  mean  something  in  the 
N.  Y.  Times;  to  make  your  kiddies  sit  up  and  say, 
"Why,  there's  Papa"  in  the  rotogravure.  And  what 
did  you  do,  Mr.  McHugh?  Talk  about  yourself? 
Oh,  no!  You  talked  about  what  a  wonderful  guy  Pat 
O'Brien  is;  and  what  Hugh  Herbert  can  do  with  a 
comedy  scene;  and  how  Spencer  Tracy  is  a  really  great 
actor;  and — and — and  how  about  McHugh?  Nothing! 

Well,  if  you  won't,  you  won't.  You'll  never  believe, 
I  suppose,  that  yours  is  one  of  the  really  exciting  Cin- 
derella careers  of  Hollywood.  (Frank  McHugh  as 
Cinderella — let's  make  a  note  of  that).  Here  you  were 
sort  of  hoping  you  might,  just  might  be  given  one  of 
the  supporting  parts  in  the  film  version  of  the  Broad- 
way comedy  hit — although  you  weren't  counting  on  it. 
Then  the  blow  fell.  You  couldn't  have  one  of  those 
little  parts;  no — you  were  going  to  be  head  man,  one 
of  the  few  really  big  comedy  roles  written  in  years. 
You  didn't  believe  it  then,  and  even  now  that  the 
picture  is  finished,  you  still  don't  believe  it.  But  glamor 
or  no  glamor,  believe  it 
or  not,  you're  prob- 
ably set  for  a  lot  more 
like  it,  so  you'd  bet- 
ter get  used  to  the  idea 
right  now.  McHugh 
is  the  name — McHugh. 


SCREENLAND 


Win 
Free 
39-Day 
Cruise  to 'The 
Garden  of  Allah" 


Enter  SCREENLAND'S  big  new  contest! 
First  prize,  wonderful  Mediterranean 
cruise  worth  $1,000.  Other  fine  prizes 


A  luxury  cruise  packed  with  thrills  to  last  a  life- 
time— that's  the  grand  first  prize  in  Screen- 
<d's  new  "Garden  of  Allah"  contest.  The 
photo-montage  across  the  top  of  our  two  pages 
gives  you  just  a  glimpse  of  the  many  exciting 
scenic  wonders  the  first-prize  winner  will  see. 
Left,  Marlene  Dietrich  wearing  the  lovely  cos- 
tume which  is  the  second  prize:  especially  de- 
signed chiffon  gown  and  stunning  hooded  cape. 


THINK  of  it !  A  grand,  gay,  glamorous  39-day  cruise  to  "The 
Garden  of  Allah!"  A  thrilling  Mediterranean  journey  cover- 
ing at  least  sixteen  ports,  including  such  romance-spots  as 
Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Naples,  Port  Said  (that  far-famed  "wicked- 
est city  in  the  world''),  Rhodes,  Venice,  city  of  eternal  romance, 
and  finally  back  to  New  York!  The  first-prize  winner  in 
Screenland's  "Garden  of  Allah''  cruise  contest  will  be  trans- 
ported from  his  or  her  own  city  to  New  York  via  TWA  Douglas 
Skyliner,  will  be  put  up  at  the  Park  Central  Hotel  until  time 
to  board  the  beautiful  Italian  Line's  SS  Roma  on  the  exciting 
cruise  which  sails  from  New  York  Jan.  30,  1937,  returns  March 
10th.  Then — glamor,  adventure — new  scenes,  new  people,  new 
thrills ! 

That's  not  all !  Besides  the  first  prize,  note  the  other  fine 
prizes.  Second  prize,  a  Gruen  watch  to  adorn  the  wrist  of  some 
lucky  lady — a  smart  new  model  as  beautiful  as  it  is  useful.  Then 
the  great  third  prize,  Marlene  Dietrich's  stunningly  exotic  origi- 
nal costume,  pictured  on  this  page,  which  she  wears  as  the  lovely 
heroine  of  "The  Garden  of  Allah,"  Selznick-United  Artists' 
Technicolor  special  production  which  inspires  our  contest.  Dietrich 
herself  wore  the  especially  designed  chiffon  gown  and  the  hooded 
cape.  (Imagine  giving  a  Screenland  "Garden  of  Allah"  party 
and  as  hostess  greeting  your  guests  in  the  actual  costume  worn  by 
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FIRST  PRIZE: 
Free  39-day 
$1,000  luxury 
^  cruise  on  SS  Roma 

SECOND    PRIZE:  Lady's 
wrist    watch,    latest  type 
Gruen,  Precision,  round  model, 
gold-filled  case 

THIRD    PRIZE:    Dietrich's    most  exotic 
costume    from    "The    Garden    of  Allah" 
(pictured  on  opposite  page) 

10  FOURTH  PRIZES:  10  sets,  of  12  each,  of  ex- 
quisite 11x14  portrait  studies  (suitable  for  framing), 
from  "The  Garden  of  Allah"  including  Dietrich-Boyer 
love 

50   FIFTH   PRIZES:  50  one-year  subscriptions  to  Screenland. 


PLEASE  READ  THE  RULES! 
Fill  out  the  coupon. 
2.  After  determining  your  answer   to  the  question  asked  on  the  coupon, 
"Do  you  prefer  all-color  films?  Yes  or   No,"  state  reasons  for  your  answer 
in  letter  form  in  not  more  than  fifty  words.  Attach  this  letter  to  your  coupon. 
3.  This  contest  will  close  at  midnight  November  2,  1936. 
4.  In  the  event  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 
5.  Mail  coupon  with  your  letter  to:  "Garden  of  Allah"  contest,  Screenland  Magazine, 
45  West  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
6.  No  entries  can  be   returned.  Judges'  decision  will  be  final.  No  member  of  the  staff  of 
Screenland  or  of  Selznick-lnternational-United  Artists  organizations  may  compete. 


Imagine  being  transported  from  one's  home 
town  by  TWA  luxury  airliner  to  New  York; 
boarding  the  Italian  Line's  beautiful  SS  Roma 
for  a  39-day  cruise,  visiting  such  ports  as 
Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Palermo,  Naples,  the  mys- 
terious Sahara,  "Garden  of  Allah"  itself;  Jeru- 
salem, Rhodes,  Venice!  These  thrills  are  in  store 
for  first-prize  winner.  Right,  Charles  Boyer  and 
Dietrich  in  a  scene  from  "The  Garden  of  Allah." 


Marlene!)  Then  more  prizes:  ten  sets,  of  twelve  each,  of  ex- 
quisite 11  x  14  portrait  studies  from  "The  Garden  of  Allah" 
— scenically  enchanting,  and  some  showing  Dietrich  and  Boyer 
in  their  most  exciting  love  scenes.  Then  for  additional  prizes, 
50  one-year  subscriptions  to  Screenland.  Surely,  here's  a  con- 
test worth  entering ! 

Please  don't  fail  to  read  the  rules.  Fill  out  the  coupon  com- 
pletely. You  will  find  this  a  simple,  easy  contest.  The  question 
on  the  coupon  is  simply :  Do  you  prefer  all-color  films  to  black 
and  white?  State  reason  for  your  answer  in  fifty  words. 
Contest  closes  midnight,  November  2,  1936,  so  start  in  NOW  ! 


i 

I  am  entering  Screenland's  "Garden  of  Allah"  contest,  with  my  [ 
letter  enclosed.  Check  "Yes"  or  "No"  in  answer  to  question  below. 
DO  YOU  PREFER  ALL-COLOR  FILMS?  YES 

NO  ! 

I 

NAME    \ 

  I 

STREET  ADDRESS    j 

CITY    STATE   j 


SCREENLAND 


They  met  while  ring- 
ing doorbells!  They 
laughed  as  they 
loved!  Result,  Gene 
Raymond  and  J 
ette  MacDonald  are 
urrently  filmdor 
happiest  couple 


MacD  onaia  s 
Merry 
Romance 


Here,  for  a  refreshing  change,  is 
a  real-life  Hollywood  love  story 
just  as  gay  as  it  is  glamorous 

By  Elizabeth  Wilson 


AM  the  happiest  person  in  the  world,"  said  Gene 
Raymond. 

"You  mean,"  Jeanette  corrected  him  with  a  deep 
sigh  of  contentment,  "we  are  the  happiest  people  in 
the  world !" 

Their  engagement  of  one  week  had  just  been  an- 
nounced  to    a    few   personal    friends   by  Mrs. 
Anna  MacDonald,  Jeanette"s   charming  mother, 
and  if  you  could  have  seen  Gene  and  Jeanette 
standing  there  blushing  like  a  couple  of  self- 
conscious  high  school  kids  and  so  thrilled  by  it 
all  that  they  couldn't  keep  from  holding  hands, 
you'd  just  have  to  believe  that  all  those  glorious 
things  the  poets  have  written  about  Love  are 
really  true.  If  you  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Love  is  a  lost  art,  honey,  take  one  look  at 
Gene  and  Jeanette.  See  that  glow?  Um- 
mmmm,  well,  that's  amour. 

Of  course,  we  in  Hollywood  rather 
suspected  that  something  was  going  on 
there ;  for  after  all  Jeanette  and  Gene 
have  been  going  together  pretty  steadily 
for  the  last  few  months,  and  have  been 
seen  regularly  dancing  at  the  Troca- 
dero,  they  love  to  dance,  and  darting 
in  and  out  of  previews  surrounded 
by  mobs  of  adoring  fans.  But  you 
mow  how  two  stars  are  when  they 
are  career-minded,  romance  often 
takes  a  socTc  on  the  jaw,  so  we 
old  romantics  had  to  sit  around 
holding  our  breath.  But  it's  all 
right  now,  we  can  exhale  and 
say  "Ahahahah"  over  the  beau- 
tiful engagement  ring  that 
Gene  gave  Jeanette — a  nine- 
carat  sapphire,  dear  reader, 
and  my  idea  of  the  Crown 
Jewels.  According  to  Jean- 
ette's  close  friends  the  wed- 
ding will  not  take  place  until  she 
has  finished  a  very  difficult  role  in  "May- 
time,"  another  of  those  popular  operettas  with 
Nelson  Eddy,  and  maybe  not  then  for  Jeanette  and 
Gene  have  been  driving  around  the  countryside  looking 
for  property  on  which  they  plan  to  build  a  low,  rambling 
ranch  house,  and  they'll  probably  want  to  move  into  it 
as  bride  and  groom.  Jeanette,  thank  heavens,  is  a  folksy 
sort  of  person,  even  after  five  years  in  Hollywood,  and 
she  wants  to  have  a  dignified  church  wedding  with 
friends  and  family  around  her — and  none  of  this  plan- 
ing it  off  to  Yuma  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in  the  movie 
star  manner.  It's  a  first  marriage  for  both  of  them. 

Despite  the  fact  that  they  were  both  well  known  New 
York  stage  stars,  and  came  to  Hollywood  about  five 
years  ago  on  picture  contracts,  Jeanette  and  Gene  never 
even  met  each  other  until  a  year  ago.  Which  all  goes  to 
prove  that  it  isn't  such  a  small  world  after  all.  They  met 
on  the  doorstep  of  Roszika  Dolly's  house  and  it  was  defi- 
nitely not  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Roszika  of  the 
famous  Dolly  sisters  was  having  a  party  and  it  just  so 
happened  (call  it  Fate  if  you  like),  that  Gene  and  Jean- 
ette found  themselves  on  her  doorstep  ringing  her  door- 
bell at  practically  the  same  second.  "Darling,"  sang  out 
Roszika  when  the  door  was  opened,  "I  didn't  know  you 
knew  Gene!  How  jolly!  There  are  cocktails  and  tea  on 
the  terrace."  Well,  believe  it  or  not,  a  few  nights  later 
Gene  was  ringing  Louis  Swarts'  doorbell  when  a  car 
drove  up  and  there  was  Jeanette  MacDonald,  looking  too 
beautiful  for  words,  right  there  on  the  doorstep  beside 
him.  "Hello,"  said  Gene,  a  bit  taken  back  by  the  coinci- 
dence, "ringing  door-bells  for  you  is  getting  to  be  a  habit 
with  me."  "Yes,  isn't  it,"  agreed  Jeanette.  And  began  to 
wonder.  (Continued  on  page  77) 
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THREE  years  is  a  lot  of  living  in  Hollywood  and 
the  James  Cagney  of  today  is  a  Cagney  three 
years  older,  which,  by  Hollywood  standards,  is 
a  lot  wiser ! 

Such  was  my  reasoning  as  the  door  opened  and 
"Hello!"  I  heard  in  authentic  Cagney  as  I  faced  the 
original,  one  eyebrow  raised,  the  teeth  set  in  two 
rows  of  gapeless  grin.  "It's  been  a  long  time  since 
we've  met — what  are  you  doing?'' 

"Still   interviewing   stars,"   I   laughed,  "and 
you?" 

'"Still  making  pictures !"  /MM 

"But  differently  "  amm 

"Yes,  differently !"  JHH 
His  quarters  were  cluttered  with  luggage 
and  his  fresh  sunburn  confirmed  vacation 
days  "Down  East." 

"How  d<>  you  feel  al"nn  th>  1;,  \V  i  irand 
National  company  and  a  contract  repute'1: 
v<  give  you  the  tidy  -um  <>i  SIOO.O'JO  a 
picture,  plus?  You're  to  pick  your  own  JraSSHH 
stories,  directors,  casts — does  so  much 
responsibility  weigh  you  down?" 

"Not  a  bit !  It's  great,  simply 
great — it  means  I'm  set  to  do  the 
things  1  want  to  do  the  way  I  want 

d  i  da. :--     ::<  t  a  \   :a     '■■]"■--  _ 
prospect,  is  it?" 

a:    \v:.::::.;  da: 
he  sat  up.  fondly  patting  a  wisp 
of  -a  moustache  which  he  later 
toM  me  he  was  growing  to  re- 
lieve him  from  boredom,  and 
which  he  would  probably  de- 
cide to  shave  the  next  day. 

"You  see  you  can't  do  six 
pictures  a  year.  In  my  opin- 
ion you  can't  do  more  than 
three  and  do  them  justice 
— and  three  is  what  my 
new    contract  says) 
They're   to   be   varied  as 
much  as  possible,  within  my  scope 
— the  scope  of  action — a  comedy,  per- 
haps, a  heavy  dramatic  role  and  even  a  musical, 
if  practical.  There  are  those  who  have  the  notion  that 
actors  should  do  as  they're  told  in  their  roles.  That's  the 
bunk! 

"Take  Astaire.  He  knows  what's  best  for  him,  does  it, 
and  results  at  the  box-office  justify  his  judgment.  One 
must  concede  the  importance  of  direction,  too — that's 
why  I  want  a  hand  in  choosing  a  director  who  under- 
stands the  way  to  develop  the  things  I  can  do  best !" 

There  was  an  interruption  for  luncheon.  Soft  shell 
crabs  for  Jimmy,  who  has  gone  New  England  in  a 
big  way. 

"What's  this  about  your  new  place  at  Martha's  Vine- 
yard?" I  asked  between  bites.  "Is  it  a  publicity  stunt  or 
a  real  home  guaranteed  not  to  shrink  or  fade  during  a 
good  Massachusetts  blizzard?" 

"Say,  that  place  is  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
old — and  you  ought  to  see  it,  it's  swell !  It  was  built  by 
a  Captain  Clayborn  who  was  the  builder  of  'Old  Iron- 
sides' (remember  your  early  oratorical  efforts?),  and 
some  of  the  wood  came  from  that  original  frigate — hon- 
estly. It's  an  amazing  old  place,  has  six  rooms,  and 
because  it  was  built  right  on  its  rocky  foundation  even 
the  floors  have  slight  'waves'  which,  if  your  imagination's 
good  might  get  you  seasick !  But,  believe  me,  it's  a  grand 
place  to  loaf  in  and  relax." 

"Anything  like  Palm  Springs?"  I  asked  in  a  skeptical 
voice. 

"Running  off  to  Palm  Springs  to  'rest'  is  an  old 
California  custom,"  Jimmy   (Continued  on  page  76) 


The  fighting  Irish- 
man of  Hollywood 
has  held  out  for  the 
right  to  pick  his  own 
stories,  directors, 
and  casts.  In  his  new 
contract  he  has  won 
that  right.  Now  we'll 
see! 


Cagney, 
Rollicking 
Rebel 


Jimmy  breaks  his  long  silence 
and  tells  us  all  about  his  new 
plans  for  pictures  and  private  life 

By  Dena  Reed 
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SCREENLAND 


Story  of  Randy 


Only  authorized 
account  of  the  sur- 
prise surrender 
of  Hollywood's 
popular  bachelor 


The  R 


ea 


By 

Jerry 
Asher 


AT  LAST  this  exclusive  story 
/— \     riage  can  be  told.  For  six 
/     \  last  March,  when  Randy 


Randolph  Scott  s  secret  mar- 
months,  since  the  twenty-third  of 
quietly  married  Marion  duPont, 
(daughter  of  the  late  William  duPont),  in  Chester,  South  Carolina, 
I  have  been  waiting  to  print  this  news.  For  reasons  which  will  be 
explained  later,  Randy  wanted  his  marriage  to  escape  the  Hollywood 
spotlight  of  attention.  Three  other  persons  were  in  on  Randy's  secret : 
Fred  Astaire  and  his  charming  wife,  who  are  two  of  Randy's  closest 
friends,  and  Cary  Grant,  who  has  shared  a  home  and  friendship  with 
Randy  that  dates  back  to  his  advent  in  pictures.  All  of  us  agreed  to 
respect  Randy's  confidence,  until  such  time  as  he  himself  saw  fit  to 
announce  his  marriage  to  the  world. 

Because  of  my  admiration  for  Randy  Scott,  I  am  glad  that  I  was 
one  of  those  he  trusted  with  his  secret.  I  wouldn't  be  writing  this 
story  now.  if  Randy  hadn't  released  me  from  my  promise.  Because 
my  information  is  authentic  and  I  am  his  friend,  I  know  that  Randy 
will  not  object  to  this  one  story  being  done.  I  know  that  he  himself 
will  not  talk  about  his  marriage,  because  he  wants  to  keep  everything 
concerning  his  private  life  sacred.  On  the  other  hand,  be  does  feel 
obligated  to  the  many  who  have  shown  interest  in  him  and  his  career. 
I  have  known  Randy  casually  over  a  period  of  three  years,  but  in 
the  past  year  we  have  met  weekly  at  the  Astaires'.  On  the  tennis 
court,  in  the  swimming  pool  and  across  the  dining  table,  our  friend- 
ship has  grown.  The  better  I  got  to  know  Randy,  the  more  I  wondered 


Mrs.  Randolph  Scott,  the  former  Marion 
duPont  Somerville,  snapped  by  a  news 
photographer  at  the  races  recently.  Like 
their  friends  the  Fred  Astaires,  the  Scotts 
dodge  the  limelight,  so  it's  hard  to  grab 
camera  shots  of  them  for  you. 
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Scott's  Sec 


why  he  ever  became  a  movie  star.  Eventually  he  told  me 
the  story.  Now  that  this  new-found  happiness  has  come 
to  him,  I  believe  the  story  can  be  told.  After  reading  it, 
you  will  know  just  why  his  marriage  is  so  sacred  to 
him.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
miraculous  that  he  could  ever  adjust  himself  to  the 
Hollywood  scene. 

Hollywood  has  pondered  over  Randy  Scott  for  many 
a  day.  If  ever  there  was  a  person  who  lives,  talks,  and  acts 
less  like  a  movie  star,  I  wish  Mr.  Ripley  would  point 
him  out.  In  spite  of  everything,  Hollywood  has  never 
been  able  to  break  down  Randy's  strange  wall  of  reserve. 
Very  little  is  known  about  him,  except  that  he  is  a  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  and  has  never  ceased  to  be  that. 
Occasionally  his  name  has  been  linked  with  that  of 
Loretta  Young's  sister,  Sally  Blane,  (now  Mrs.  Norman 
Foster),  Polly  Garland,  (a  Pasadena  society  girl),  and 
a  few  others  who  contributed  passing  friendships.  For 
a  while  it  looked  as  if  his  constant  attentions  to  Vivian 
Gave  would  result  in  a  serious  romance.  Her  marriage 
10  Director  Ernst  Lubitsch  dispelled  these  rumors. 

"While  Randy  has  been  heard  of  and  seen  around 
Flollywood,  the  way  he  conducts  his  life  and  what  he 
is  about  has  always  remained  his  own  business.  His  in- 
nate love  of  privacy,  his  aversion  to  the  obvious  bally- 
hoo and  glare  of  Hollywood  publicity,  have  isolated  him 
from  all  but  a  few  close  friends.  Knowing  this,  you  can 
readily  understand  just  why  he  would  become  a  friend 
of  Fred  Astaire.  "While  Randy  managed  to  enjoy  life 
and  build  up  a  successful  career,  he  remained  the  most 
eligible  of  all  bachelors — heart-whole  and  fancy-free. 

The  events  leading  up  to  his  marriage  play  a  great  part 
in  Randy's  being  in  his  enviable  position  today.  They 
have  to  do  with  his  remaining  a  bachelor,  pursuing  his 
career,  and  finding  the  stability,  peace,  and  dignity  that 
are  so  necessary  to  his  scheme  of  life  and  living.  In  spite 
of  his  being  the  big  he-man  type,  Randy  is  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  persons  in  the  world.  His  modulated 
voice,  the  droop  to  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  his  quiet 
well-bred  manners,  are  all  representative  of  the  man  who 
has  known  what  it  means  to  be  hurt. 

Back  in  Orange  County,  Virginia,  Randy,  born  the 
son  of  an  administrative  engineer,  knew  all  the  advan- 
tages that  belong  to  those  who  come  of  good  stock.  Up 
until  the  time  he  received  his  education  at  Woodberry 
Forest,  a  prep  school  for  the  University  of  Virginia,  life 
was  comparatively  simple.  Then  Randy  met  a  girl.  To- 
day, the  memory  is  faint  and  mildly  recalls  a  period  of 
darkness  in  his  life.  At  the  time,  however,  it  rilled  him 
with  disappointment  and  despair. 

When  the  World  War  broke  out,  Randy  was  one  of 
the  first  to  go.  For  fourteen  months  he  remained  in 
France,  leaving  prep  school  and  a  certain  girl  behind 
him.  During  the  weary  months  of  fighting,  the  strain 
of  war,  the  worry,  the  speculation,  the  struggle  to  remain 
alive,  there  was  always  one  face  before  him.  Eventually 
Randy  came  home.  Instinctively  he  knew  that  something 
had  happened.  Things  were  so  different.  The  minute  their 
first  fond  greetings  were  exchanged,  Randy  knew  the  girl 
belonged  to  another.  She  never  told  him  in  so  many 
words.  Randy  just  told  himself. 

For  certain  unavoidable  reasons  and  circumstances, 
the  girl's  decision  had  been  made.  Randy  knew  this  and 
there  was  no  hatred  in  his  heart.  He  did  not  condemn. 
He  just  tried  to  understand.  Naturally  he  was  hurt — 
hurt  as  only  a  person  of  his  fineness  could  be  hurt.  He 


t  Marriaae 


wanted  to  get  away.  Disappointed,  restless,  with  no  par- 
ticular incentive  in  life,  Randy  faced  a  problematical 
future.  When  Jack  Heath,  his  closest  friend,  suggested 
an  auto  trip  to  California,  Randy  knew  he  must  accept 
and  find  himself  in  a  new  world. 

For  twenty-eight  days  they  drove,  stopping  at  the 
Kentucky  Derby  and  then  on  to  Xew  York.  By  the  time 
they  finally  reached  California,  Randy  knew  he  had  been 
wise  in  his  decision.  In  Hollywood  he  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  gay  activity.  Life  was  filled  with  good  times, 
even  though  he  knew  down  in  his  heart  that  he  wasn't 
actually  very  happy.  The  main  thing  was  to  keep  from 
thinking. 

One  day  Randy  met  Howard  Hughes,  who  was  pro- 
ducing a  picture  with  George  O'Brien  and  Lois  Moran. 
Like  all  visiting  "firemen,"  Randy  wanted  to  see  how 
movies  were  made.  He  was  so  intrigued,  he  jumped  at 
the  chance  when  Hughes  offered  him  a  job  playing  extra. 
James  Tinling,  the  director,  (Continued  on  page  72) 


Randy  at  home.  In  the  accompanying  story  you'll  read  of 
his  romance,  one  of  the  most  unusual  love  stories  ever  lived 
by  a  motion  picture  star,  one  that  has  never  before  been  told. 


SCRE  ENLAND 


Kay  Francis  in 

The  sparkling  romance  of  a  modern  American 
beauty  in  Paris.  Dramatically  novelized  from 
an  important   new  screen   starring  vehicle 


NICOLE  kicked  off  the  absurd  silver  sandals  that  had  accented 
the  scarlet  metallic  cloth  evening  gown  that  had  sent  the  buyer 
from  Milwaukee  into  a  tail  spin,  and  wriggled  her  toes.  So 
this  was  what  coming  to  Paris  had  meant  after  all !  Finding  ecstasy 
in  that  first  moment  of  kicking  off  her  slippers  as  she  had  found 
ecstasy  in  kicking  off  her  slippers  in  the  dress  shop  in  New  York. 
Funny  the  dreams  that  had  sent  her  here,  only  to  find  in  the  end 
that  modelling  dresses  and  swaying  on  slender  high  heels  from  nine 
until  five  didn't  spell  romance  even  in  French. 

"Suzanne,  darling,"  she  turned  to  the  old  dresser  sprawling  over 
her  inevitable  end  of  the  working  day  game  of  solitaire,  "what  am  I 
going  to  do  ?  I  have  to  do  something.  Fm  going  to  !" 

"What  do  you  want  to  do?"  Suzanne  asked  reasonably  enough  as 
she  shuffled  the  cards  for  a  new  deal.  But  she  smiled  because  she 
liked  this  tall  girl  with  the  sea-gray  eyes  who  was  so  different  from 
the  other  models. 

"Something  1  can  do  better  than  anyone  else  in  the  world.  But 


Nicole,  played  by  Kay  Francis,  rises  from  obscurity  to  fame  as  a  Paris 
couturiere,  and  innocently  becomes  involved  in  the  plot  whereby  Stefan 
Orloff,  Claude  Rains,  seeks  to  attain  great  financial  power. 


what?"  The  girl's  rueful  smile  mocked  her  from  the  mirror.  "My 
mother,  God  rest  her  dainty  French  soul,  was  a  dancer.  I  can  dance 
a  little,  but  I'm  not  music  in  motion  as  she  was.  My  fascinating 
Brooklyn  Mick  of  a  father  was  a  gambler  and  a  drinker,  but  gam- 
bling bores  me  and  the  other  field  is  overcrowded.  I  can  play  the 
piano,  but  no  audience  is  going  to  stand  up  and  cheer  the  bricks 
off  a  building  for  me  I  can  paint  and  I  can  sculpt  but  not  well 
enough  to  be  an  old  master  and  not  badly  enough  to  be  a  new 
genius.  Fve  got  everything  and  nothing!" 

Suzanne  swept  her  a  swift,  appraising  look  before  putting  a  red 
nine  on  a  black  ten. 

"You  have  a  body."  Her  smile  came  half  in  mockery,  half  in 
tenderness.  "That's  why  you're  here." 
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"Stolen  Holiday 


// 


Fictionized  by 

Elizabeth  B.  Petersen 

(For  Complete  Cast  and  Credits  See  Page  83) 


"A  clothes  rack !" 

"Get  yourself  a  rich  husband  with  it."  the  old  woman  chuckled. 

"And  write  the  life  story  of  a  parasite."  Resentment  etched  a 
hard  edge  to  the  girl's  words.  "So  that's  your  opinion  of  my  ability." 

"It  isn't  a  lack  of  talents  that's  your  trouble,  my  child."  Suzanne 
cautiously  filched  a  two  of  diamonds  from  the  bottom  of  her  discards 
and  put  it  triumphantly  on  the  ace.  "You'll  always  find  yourself 
tripping  over  your  heart.  A  big  heart  is  a  mill-stone  when  you  want 
to  fly  high,  my  pigeon.  You've  got  to  be  self-centered  and  hard  and 
selfish  and  cruel." 

"I  can  be  all  of  those,"'  Nicole  protested,  but  Suzanne  shook  her 
head. 

"Just  a  softie.  You  ought  to  take  it  up  with  your  ancestors." 

She  swept  the  cards  together  with  a  swift  hand  as  the  owner  of 
the  shop  came  in.  After  all  she  was  supposed  to  be  putting  away  the 
glamorous  Mme,  Jeanette  creations  lying  over  the  backs  of  chairs 
like  folded  butterflies  instead  of  sitting  here  cheating  herself  at 


Out  of  loyalty  to  her  fancied  indebtedness  to  Stefan,  Nicole,  though 
madly  in  love  with  the  Englishman,  Anthony  Wayne,  played  by  Ian  Hun- 
plot. 


tries  to  save  Orloff,  but 


solitaire,  and  discussing  the  future  course  of  Nicole's  life. 

"Girls,  return  to  the  main  salon  immediately."  Mme.  Teanette 
spoke  quickly,  disregarding  the  moans  of  protest  that  came  from 
her  models.  "Never  mind  how  you  look.  Hurry!" 

"Not  another  fat-fingered  buyer  at  this  hour !"  one  of  the  girls 
grumbled  as  they  filed  out  of  the  room. 

But  it  wasn't  a  buyer  after  all,  the  man  who  stood  alone  in  the 
main  salon  as  the  girls  came  in  and  took  their  positions  on  the 
platform.  Dark  and  suave  with  keen  brown  eyes  that  seemed  to 
pierce  through  them  as  they  formed  their  incongruous  fashion 
parade,  most  of  them  awkward  in  their  own  clothes,  missing  the 
confidence  of  Jeanette's  smart  creations  here  in  this  room  where 
they  were  used  to  posture  in  gowns  that  (Continued  on  page  82) 
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SCREENLAND 


Is  Society 

The  stars  are  not  awed  by  wealth 
and  fame,  but  are  the  flattering 
attentions  of  royalty  and  the 
socially  elect  turning  their  heads? 


The  studios  lure  royalty  as  well  as 
the  obscure.  Right,  the  fabulously 
wealthy  Maharajah  of  Indore, 
ardent  film  fan,  and  subscriber  to 
Screenland  incidentally,  and  the 
Maharani,  on  the  set  with  Gary 
Cooper,  Jean  Arthur,  and  Cecil 
B.  DeMille.  Loretta  Young  and 
Carole  Lombard,  bottom  center, 
are  special  pets  of  society. 


a  Title  gets  'em  every  time. 
Enter  Hollywood  as  a  Countess 
and  you  have  no  more  chance  of 
>ecoming  a  social  flop  than 
Xorma  Shearer  has. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  peren- 
nial ingenue  to  remember  that 
not  so  many  years  ago  Society 
and  Hollywood  did  not  speak 
as  they  passed  by.  Of  course 
some  of  the  girls  managed  to 
marry  M'divani  princes,  and  of 
course  there  was  Gloria's 
"scoop"  on  the  Marquis  de  la 
Falaise,  and  of  course  Mary  and 


WJ I  EN  I  think  of  what  Society  is  doing 
to  Hollywood  a  classic  remark  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  the  King  of 
England,  always  pops  into  my  mind  and  I  con- 
sider it  most  apropos.  The  Prince  didn't  say 
it  to  me,  (I  am  the  girl  who  never  danced 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  fan  writer 
who  never  interviewed  Garbo,  which  makes  me 
practically  unique  on  two  continents),  but 
some  of  those  three-feather  acquaintances  of 
mine,  (not  fan  dancers,  dearie,  don't  be  crude), 
assured  me  that  it  is  quite  authentic,  and  that 
"dear  David"  really  said  it.  It  seems  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  recently  acquired  a 
brother-in-law  who  was  taking  the  Royal 
Family  big.  "Every  day,"  said  the  Prince,  "he 
gets  more  and  more  royal,  and  I  get  more  and 
more  common."  Every  day,  dear  reader,  Holly- 
wood gets  more  and  more  royal,  and  Society 
gets  more  and  more  common. 

Now  when  you  say  "Society,"  the  post-war 
brand,  you've  really  let  yourself  in  for  some- 
thing, because  there  are  a  bunch  of  Purists 
around  who  will  argue  with  you  until  the  cows 
come  home  that  Society  isn't  Society  any  more  ; 
but  I  was  never  a  Purist  about  anything,  so 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  Society  can  keep  on 
covering  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  sinners.  Soci- 
ety, according  to  Hollywood,  means  a  Title,  a 
lot  of  Money,  and  an  Old  Family  Name ;  but 
the  Old  Family  Name  doesn't  count  unless 
accompanied  by  a  Title,  or  a  lot  of  Money. 
You  cannot  awe  Hollywood  with  wealth  and 
fame,  the  place  is  glutted  with  it  already,  but 
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Ruining  Hollywood? 


By  Liz  Williams 


The  Princess  Zu  Low- 
enstein,  right,  a  friend 
of  the  Fredric 
Marches.  Below,  Clark 
Gable  with  the  Count- 
ess di  Frasso.  Right, 
below,  Frances  Sey- 
mour Brokaw,  who  won 
Henry  Fonda's  heart. 


Doug  always  returned  from 
their  European  Big  Game  hunts 
with  an  undernourished  lord  or 
something  for  the  guest  room  at 
Pickfair.  But  taken  all  in  all, 
the  East  was  the  East,  and  the 
West  was  the  West,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  introduction 
for  the  twain.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  West  only  bowed 
coldly  to  that  brat  Hollywood. 
"Actors !  Mercy !  Beulah,  my 
smelling  salts !'"  Leo  Carrillo,  a 
descendant  of  the  best  of  the 
old    California    families,  was 


i 


brusquely  dropped  from  the  Los  Angeles  Blue 
Book  when  he  became  an  actor.  The  Los 
Angeles  Country  Club  would  not  allow  an 
actor  to  putt  on  their  greens.  Swanky-  Bel-Air. 
the  richest  and  most  fashionable  section  of  Los 
Angeles,  would  not  permit  an  actor  to  build  or 
rent  within  their  formidable  gates,  and  not 
until  recently  did  they  condescend  to  allow  a 
few  choice  thespians  to  become  members  of 
Bel-Air  Country  Club.  Edna  May  Oliver  and 
Teanette  MacDonald,  I  hear,  were  among  the 
first  to  be  tolerated  on  the  sacred  sands  of  the 
Bel- Air  Beach  Club,  and  you  can  just  imagine 
what  talk  Edna  May  Oliver,  in  a  green  bathing 
suit,  (she  always  wears  a  green  bathing  suit), 
caused  among  the  respectable  and  crumbling 
old  pillars  of  Society.  And  what  a  treat  the 
MacDonald  legs  must  have  been  to  the  musty 
blue  bloods ! 

The  Charles  Rays  were  the  first  movie 
people  actually  to  crash  Los  Angeles  Society. 
(Cecil  B.  DeMille  and  his  family  were  "in" 
in  a  quiet  sort  of  way.)  Charlie,  flushed  with 
success  and  wealth,  built  himself  a  veritable 
palace  of  gold  and  satin  with  silken  bathrooms, 
and  succeeded  in  luring  with  magnificent 
parties  several  paragraphs  from  the  Blue  Book. 
("Oh,  Mama,  actors  aren't  so  bad.  I  want  to 
go  to  his  party.  Don't  be  such  a  snob!")  Then 
Charlie  Ray  lost  his  money  and  his  stardom, 
and  his  beautiful  dream  house  with  the  gold 
doorknobs,  and  you  can  guess  what  happened. 
That's  right,  Society  dropped  him  with  a  loud 
ker-plunk.  And  let  (Continued  on  page  90) 
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SCREENLAND 


Most  Exciting 
Newcomer! 


First  interview  with  the  sensational  little  French 
girl,  Simone  Simon.  All  Hollywood  is  buzz- 
ing about  her.   You'd  better  meet  her  now! 

By  Ida  Zeitlin 


I  ADIES  in  love — four  of  them  !  Janet  Gaynor — ace  box- 
office  draw  since  "Seventh  Heaven."  Loretta  Young 

I        — whose  star-eyed  loveliness  wins  new  adherents 

with  every  new  picture.  Constance  Bennett  synonym  for 
all  the  glitter  and  allure  of  silken  sophistication.  And — 
Simone  Simon — "Who  is  she?"  "A  little  French 
actress."  "Yes,  I  know,  but  who  is  she?  Nobody  ever 
heard  of  her  here.  What  has  she  to  offer  in  competition 
with  the  charms  of  three  reigning  belles  ?  She'll  be  over- 
shadowed, drowned  in  their  radiance,  a  washout.  Poor 
little  Simone.  Why  doesn't  she  go  back  where  she  came 
from  ?" 

Thus  spoke  the  wiseacres  before  "Girls'  Dormitory" 
was  previewed.  After  it  was  previewed — but  that's  fore- 
stalling the  story. 

They  had  never  seen  her  act.  They  knew  nothing  and 
cared  less  about  her  triumphs  in  France.  They  hadn't 
taken  the  trouble  to  see  a  French  picture  called  "Lac  aux 


Damesv"  in  which  she  danced  oft  with  the  honors.  They 
based  their  judgment  on  a  prejudice  against  foreign 
players,  on  her  scanty  knowledge  of  English,  on  an  in- 
grained skepticism  which  pooh-poohs  anything  fresh  and 
untried.  They  didn't  even  say:  "You'll  have  to  show  us." 
They  said:  "You  can't  show  us."  And  backed  by  the 
faith  of  her  studio,  Simone  swallowed  her  fears  and  her 
tears  and  showed  them. 

"But  I  am  still  afraid,"  she  will  tell  you.  "Until  today 
I  am  not  awakened  from  fright.  So  much  the  contrary. 
I  am  like  a  cat  taken  from  a  box,  and  he  was  there  for 
two  days,  and  now  they  let  him  out,  and  he  doesn't  know 
what  happened  to  him.  He  cannot  believe  he  is  really  in 
the  open  at  last." 

And  indeed  you  don't  need  her  assurance  to  persuade 
you  that  she  "is  not  yet  awakened  from  fright."  She  comes 
in,  looking  as  she  does  in  the  {Continued  on  page  88) 
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Movie-Go-Round 


Catch  the  cinema  stars  off-guard  in 
Paris,  their  vacation  playground,  and 
scene   of   glamorous  adventure 


Stiles  Dickenson 


HEAVENS,  what  are  all  those  naked  people  do- 
ing?" cried  the  lovely,  lady-like  Irene  Dunne.  I- 
was  delighted,  for  Paris  was  living  up  to  its 
far-famed  wickedness  with  a  vengeance.  We  were  on 
our  way  to  dinner  and  it's  perfectly  true  that  hordes  of 
half-nude  and  fantastically  draped  young  men  and 
women  were  passing  us  on  foot  and  in  open  taxis.  It  was 
the  night  of  the  annual  Ouatz  Arts  Ball,  when  all  the 
artists  and  models  cavort  in  nature  costumes  the  night 
long  and  parade  down  the  Champs  Elysees  at  dawn  to 
bathe  in  the  fountains  at  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and 
the  courtyard  of  the  Beaux  Arts.  All  of  this  I  explained 
to  the  wide-eyed  and  delighted  Irene.  She  had  been  in 
London  but,  in  spite  of  the  strikes  in  the  hotels,  restau- 
rants, and  shops,  determined  to  fly  over  to  Paris  for  she 
loves  the  very  atmosphere  of  this  village  on  the  Seine. 
That  love  is  returned,  for  she  was  feted,  wined  and  dined 
during  her  all  too  short  visit.  Unfortunately  she  had  to 
leave  a  few  days  before  "Show  Boat"  opened  here  but 
her  presence  heightened  the  Parisians'  interest  in  that 
splendid  picture.  The  Universal  Company  gave  a  cock- 


Dietrich  steps  off  the  train  with  her  husband 
into  a  gay  crowd  of  Parisian  picture  fans,  top. 
Above,  Irene  Dunne  charms  the  continentals 
at  a  cocktail  party  in  her  honor,  dispensing 
autographs  amiably.  Left:  introducing  Fer- 
nand  Graavey,  leading  French  film  star,  pic- 
tured with  a  -fellow  actor  at  the  studio  and, 
far  left,  in  close-ups.  He'll  be  over  here  soon. 


tail  party  for  Irene  at  which  the  poor  dear  got  writers' 
cramp  and  sprained  fingers  autographing  photographs 
and  shaking  hands  with  the  crowds  that  milled  about 
her.  The  rest  of  the  time  she  was  busy  buying  furniture 
and  decorations  for  the  little  house  she  has  built  in 
Hollywood.  Lady  Mendl,  who  as  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  is  a 
world-famous  interior  decorator,  aided  her  greatly  and 
also  gave  a  grand  cocktail  party  at  which  Irene  and 
Grace  Moore  were  the  center  of  a  brilliant  gathering. 

An  interesting  angle  of  Irene's  visit  was  the  prepara- 
tion for  her  next  film  which  is  to  be  based  on  the  life  of 
Madame  Curie,  the  great  French  woman  who,  with  her 
husband,  discovered  radium.  Madame  Curie's  daughter, 
who  lives  in  Paris,  gave  Irene  all  the  personal  hints  and 
suggestions  in  regard  to  building  the  character  of  her 
illustrious  mother  and  supplied  her  with  a  wonderfully 
interesting  collection  of  photographs  of  her  mother  and 
the  family  at  different  times  of  her  career  which  will  be 
of  great  aid  when  the  film  is  actually  started.  Another 
gathering  place  of  the  film  (Continued  on  page  70) 
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Colleg 


ans 


John  Howard's  Hollywood 
career  is  a  tribute  to  the 
ideal  of  his  alma  mater. 
Only  twenty-three,  John,  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  won  the 
ding  juvenile  role  in 
"Lost  Horizon,"  in  which 
he  is  pictured  above  with 
Margo,    and    other  merits. 


AND  NOW  for  the  college  man  who  crashes  the 
/—\  acting  ranks  in  Hollywood-as-it-is-now ;  what 
/     \  brand  of  experience  does  he  have? 

I  can  give  yon  unadorned  truth  here,  too,  because  there 
is  the  perfect  sample  in  the  remarkable  rise  of  John 
Howard.  He  is  shooting  ahead  faster  than  most  young 
men  are  apt  to,  being  so  distinctly  more  than  ordinary. 
Yet  I  should  say  his  can  well  stand  as  a  typical  case. 
Provided  one  has  all  his  qualifications — which  is  a  big- 
sized  if! 

John  drove  two  thousand  miles  to  Hollywood  in  a 
second-hand  Ford,  and  had  exactly  thirteen  cents  in  cash 
in  his  pockets  when  he  rolled  onto  the  Boulevard.  He 
had  a  long-term  contract,  however.  It  started  off 
with  a  bang — when  he  reported  to  the  studio  he 
was  given  his  "lay-off"  until  they  could  find 
something  for  him  to  do.  You  know  prac-  > 
tically  every  contract   is   for  twenty  Hf 
weeks  out  of  six  months  and  the 
remaining  weeks  you  go  off  sal- 
ary.  John  was  in  the  movies, 
a  prize  discovery,  but  he 
had  no  acting  to  do,  no 
money  coming  in  to 
live  on  ;  nothing, 
indeed,   but  his 
vacation  in  one 
steady,  prema- 
ture   gulp.  He 
could  hardly  pop 
off  ecstatic  wires 
home. 

"They  finally 
had  to  put  me  to 
work  —  if  they 
wanted  a  live 
actor!"   he  ex- 


What  happens  to  the  college  man  who 
crashes  the  screen  studios  today?  Here's 
John  Howard's  own  story  of  struggles 
leading  to  stardom 

By  Ben  Maddox 


claimed  when  I  visited  him  at  his  house.  It's 
unusual,  but  I'll  get  around  to  it  later.  "As  for 
a  college  education  ?  Nobody  gives  a  darn  how 
much  schooling  you've  had.  The  point:  can  you 
register  on  the  screen  ?  You  either  must  have  a 
super-striking  personality  or  be  able  to  act. 
If  I'm  worth  a  nickle  to  the  studio  it's  because  they  sus- 
pected me  of  the  latter.  And  having  answered  you  with 
a  no,  I'll  switch  to  a  yes.  College  helped  me;  it  specifi- 
cally accounts  for  my  being  here.  I  owe  'all'  to  the  expe- 
rience I  gained  in  college  shows." 

Emphatically   John   is  a   credit  to  the  studied 
-ation  for  life"  he  had,  considering  where 
le  is  and  that  only  recently  did  he  celebrate 
his  twenty-third  birthday.  The  wisdom  with 
which  he's  handled  himself  in  Holly- 
wood is  a  tribute  to  the  ideals  of  his  ^ 
alma    mater,    Western    Reserve  f\. 
University   in  Cleveland. 

He  isn't,  you  should  be 
informed  instantly,  a 
modern  -  version 
Merton.   He  is 
much    more  ^       fa-  \ 

{Continued 
on  page 
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How  does  a  fair  co-ed 
step  straight  from  state- 
ly halls  of  learning  into 
the  hectic  life  of  a  film 
actress?  Here's  Frances 
Farmer's  experience 


Loveliest  of  the  very  latest 
leading  ladies,  Frances 
Farmer  proves  that  a  sweet 
girl  graduate  can  make  her 
own  way  in  dazzling,  dizzy 
Hollywood.  After  playing 
opposite  Bing  Crosby  ia 
"Rhythm  on  the  Range,' 
Frances  was  selected  for 
the  heroine's  role  in  "Come 
and  Get  It,"  opposite  Joe* 
McCrea,  shown  in  scene 
still  at  left.  Below,  a  close- 
up  of  Frances  as  the  Edna 
Ferber  heroine;  and,  far 
left,  a  new  portrait. 


WHAT  would  happen  to  a  college  girl  if  she  at- 
tempted screen  stardom  today? 
How  would  she  find  conditions  in  Hollywood  ? 
Would  the  university  education  be  a  help  or  prove  to 
have  been  a  waste  of  time?  Would  she  have  to  change 
radically  to  compete  with  the  established  "names,"  and 
with  the  scions  of  theatrical  families  and  gaudy  honeys 
who  are  also  rising  to  fame  ?  Would  her  life  become  ter- 
ribly "different"  ? 

A  lot  of  questions,  but  very  interesting  ones..  I  think. 
And  we  don't  have  to  be  a  bit  theoretical  on  this  provoca- 
tive and  hitherto  untouched  subject.  If  you  imagine  it 
isn't  likely  that  a  co-ed  could  step  straight  from  dignified, 
distant  hails  of  learning  into  the  Hollywood  spotlight, 
you're  all  wrong.  For  none  other  than  the  delectable 
Frances  Farmer,  Paramount's  newest  enthusiasm,  is  a 
splendid  Exhibit  A. 

One  short  year  ago  she  was  thoroughly  unknown.  She 
had  a  diploma  stating  that  she'd  been  awarded  the  hon- 
orable degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  she  had  stage 
ambitions,  talent  along  this  line,  and  a  fresh  blonde  pret- 
tiness.  Also  spunk. 

If  you  are  surprised  at  her  sudden  prominence  you 
ought  to  be  in  her  dainty  slippers — she's  afraid  she  may 
wake  up  back  in  Seattle !  She,  too,  figured  that  the  mo- 


ment for  miracles  was 
past,  and  that  Cinder- 
ella was  just  some 
quaint  old  author's  pipe 
dream. 

Then  out  of  an  abso- 
lutely  clear   sky  Fate 

reared  its  lovely  head.  And  if  you  now  sigh  and  mutter. 
"But  I'm  not  in  Hollywood,"  remember  that  Frances 
wasn't  either.  She  was  stuck  in  the  state  of  Washington, 
with  about  as  much  apparent  chance  of  going  glamorous 
as  Susan  Smith,  of  the  neighborhood  Smythes. 

She  hadn't  received  her  college  trimmings  on  a  silver 
platter,  even  though  her  father  is  a  good  laywer.  She 
has  an  older  brother  and  sister  and  when  she  was  ready 
to  enter  the  University  of  Washington  the  calendar  pro- 
claimed that  it  was  1932.  You  may  recall  that  a  number 
of  us  had  to  battle  through  a  little  depression.  Frances 
could  have  lazily  quit  dreaming  when  she  discovered 
she'd  have  to  get  off  jobs  if  she  wanted  to  attend  college 
and  prepare  herself  for  her  goal.  But  she  has  no  lazy 
streak  and  no  false  pride. 

She  earned  the  bigger  part  of  her  college  expenses. 
She  "hashed" — as  the  students  call  it,  (i.e.:  waited  on 
table  for  her  meals).  She  {Continued  on  page  96) 


FOUR  MORE  GREAT  HITS  FROM  20th  CENTURY- FOX 


IN  THE  N 


PERFECTED  TECHNICOLOR 


RAMON A 


LOR  ETTA  YOUNG 

DON  AMECHE  KENT  TAYLOR 

PAULINE  FREDERICK    •    JANE  DARWELL 
KATHERINE  DE  MILLE  •  JOHN  CARRADINE 
and  a  cast  of  thousands 

Directed  by  Henry  King 
Executive  Producer,  Sol  M.  Wurtzel 
Based  on  the. novel  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson 


Janet  GAYNOR 
Loretta  YOUNG 
Constance  BENNETT 

LADIES  IN  LOVE 

with 

Simone  SIMON 


DON  AMECHE 
TYRONE  POWER,  JR. 


PAUL  LUKAS 
ALAN  MOWBRAY 


Shirley  Temple 


Dimples 

with 

FRANK  MORGAN 

HELEN  WESTLEY  •  ROBERT  KENT  •  ASTRID  ALLWYN 
DELMA  BYRON    •    THE  HALL  JOHNSON  CHOIR 
STEPIN  FETCHIT 

Directed  by  William  A.  Seiter 
Associate  Producer,  Nunnally  Johnson 


PIGSKJM 


Directed  by  Edward  H.  Griffith 
Associate  Producer,  B.  G.  DeSylva 
Based  on  the  play  by  Ladislaus  Bus-Fekete 


Darryl 

in  Charge 


parade 

Qt's  a  ""triple  threat"  of 
£*irls.  musie.  and  laughter! 

With  a  Cast  Picked  for  Entertainment 

STUART  ERWIN- JOHNNIE  DOWNS 
ARLINE  JUDGE  •  BETTY  GRABLE 
PATSY  KELLY  ■  JACK  HALEY 
YACHT  CLUB  BOYS  •  DIXIE  DUNBAR 
TONY  MARTIN  •  JUDY  GARLAND 

<4h>     Directed  by  David  Butler 

|  .Associate  Producer,  Bogart  Rogers 


Co  VC4st/  Voting  Romance! 


i  lean,  who  went 
Gatv  and  Jean^  Deeds> 
to  town  m      fTontiei  vn 

close-up  a  ^  new- 
comet,   *s  ^ 


Gary  Coop4'  ^4  pict«*= 

?!ains' .!  tu  ou  west 

-discovers  tn« 


Dancing  alone  or 
with  Fred  Astaire, 
her  co-star  of  big 
box-office  hits,  Gin- 
ger Rogers  is  a  girl 
of  many  moods,  and 
here  we  find  her 
registering  a  variety 
of  vivacious  emo- 


buoyant  to  that  of 
beauty  in  repose. 
It's  "Swing  Time" 


Our  Own  Little  Buttle  D  ancer. 


finger  Kogers 

Proving    sne    can    enhance   any  dance, 
Oinger  goes  gaily  effervescent,  Mending 
"swing"  with  swank 


Contrast!  Right, 
the  Arline  you'll  see 
in  Paramount's 
"Valiant  is  the 
Word  for  Carrie." 
Circle  below,  a  dif- 
ferent Arline,  in 
"Star  for  a  Night," 
(20th  Century- 
Fox).  Lower  cen- 
ter, in  a  scene  with 
John  Howard  for 
"Valiant  is  the 
Word  for  Carrie." 


Arline  Ad 


varices 


The   jaunty  Judge   girl  strides 
ahead  as  Hollywood  assigns  her 
two  important  new  roles 


Tneir  puffs  are  purely  for 
pleasure,  out  see  now 
tkeir    careers  advance 


Mood:  Tragic 


As  the  heroine  of  the  picture  version 
of  Sean  O'Casey's  highly  dramatic 
play,  "The  Plough  and  the  Stars," 
Barbara  Stanwyck  essays  a  new  flight 
into  the  more  serious  and  difficult 
reaches  of  the  screen  art,  as  indi- 
cated by  these  strikingly  sombre 
views.  At  right,  a  scene  with  Preston 
Foster;  and,  right  center,  a  lighter 
moment  with  Barry  Fitzgerald,  fa- 
mous member  of  the  Abbey  Theatre 
group  who  journeyed  all  the  way 
from  Ireland  to  Hollywood  to  re- 
enact  their  original  supporting  r6les 
in  the  John  Ford  filmization  of  the 
brilliant    Irish    dramatist's  work. 
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Her  serene  beauty  finds  a 
haven  in  the  British  studios 
end  a  lovely  old  country 
house     where     she  enjoys 


peace 


and  contentment. 


Lower  right,  Ann  is  so  pop- 
ular in  England  that  she 
had  to  have  a  police  e:co:t 
when  she  attended  the 
Theatrical    Garden  Party. 


A 
H 


nn  Is 


appy 


First  and  only  interview  Miss  Harding  has 
given  since  her  journey  to  England.  Read 
it  and  bring  yourself  up  to  date  with  Ann! 

By  Hettie  Grimstead 


OUTSIDE,  the  mellow  peace  of  a  summer  after- 
noon, flower-bordered  lawns  and  nodding  trees, 
and  seven-year-old  Jane  Bannister  playing  be- 
side the  tranquil  little  lake,  her  long  golden  curls  gleam- 
ing in  the  sunshine. 

Inside,  an  oak-panelled  room  in  an  English  country 
house,  with  ancient  armor  and  high-backed  old  chairs 
and  Jane's  mother,  beautiful  Ann  Harding,  telling  in 
her  clear  warm  voice  why  she  came  to  London. 

"I  crossed  the  Atlantic  simply  because  I  felt  I  needed 
a  holiday,  which  means  change  of  environment,  you 
know.  Also  I  wanted  my  daughter  to  go  to  school  here 
for  a  time — day-school,  because  I  must  have  her  home 
with  me  in  the  evenings.  We've  been  constant  companions 
ever  since  she  was  born.  I  expect  to  stay  in  England 
about  six  months  and  I'm  making  a  film  while  I'm  here. 
Maybe  I  shall  make  a  second  one  later  on  if  I  can  find 
another  story  that  appeals  to  me  sufficiently.  Then  Jane 
and  I  are  going  to  enjoy  a  real  traditional  English 
Christmas,  but  in  January  I  must  return  to  Hollywood 
and  go  back  to  work  there  once  again." 

Then,  smiling,  she  dismissed  the  subject  with  a  wave 


Graphic  Photo  Vnii 


of  her  hand,  ringless,  tanned  and  slender  and  unusually 
strong  for  a  woman.  It  was  her  valediction  to  the  darkest 
chapter  of  her  life,  betokening  the  final  fade-out  to  that 
personal  drama  in  which  Ann  has  had  a  part  as  poign- 
antly tense  as  any  role  she  has  played  on  the  screen.  It 
meant  she  had  won  the  last  of  her  hard-fought  battles 
of  the  court-room  in  which  she  faced  her  former  husband 
Harry  Bannister,  the  theatrical  leading  man  she  married 
nine  years  ago  when  she  was  still  a  stage  actress  herself, 
and  now  could  rest  assured  that  she  was  free  and  undis- 
puted guardian  of  the  child  she  worships  so  passionately. 

So  Ann  is  staying  quietly  at  a  sixteenth-century 
mansion  in  the  heart  of  England's  lovely  wooded  country- 
side, peaceful  and  happy  and  savouring  the  richest  joy 
of  living  once  again.  It  was  characteristic  of  her  that  she 
did  not  choose  to  live  in  town.  There  is  something  about 
the  breadth  and  the  fresh  sweetness  of  the  open  spaces 
essentially  appropriate  to  this  gracious  woman  with  her 
wide  frank  eyes,  her  sun-warmed  skin,  and  her  steady 
air  of  purpose. 

Wearing  the  simplest  of  clothes — a  plain  white  pique 
sports  frock  or  a  favorite  brown  tailored  suit — she  passes 
her  days  out  of  doors,  walking  in  the  park  under  the 
oak-trees,  driving  her  car  to  local  beauty-spots,  visiting 
a  neighbouring  stable  to  watch  the  polo-ponies  in  training 
and  being  a  thrilled  spectator  at  the  county  matches.  She 
helps  the  Scottish  nurse  with  (Continued  on  page  93) 
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SWING  TIME — RKO-Radio 

•jgKs.  MY  favorite  of  all  the  Fred  Astaire-Ginger  Rogers  pic- 
tures — faster  than  "Follow  the  Fleet,"  topper  to  "Top 
^t8S§L  Hat,"  more  magical  than  "Roberta"  or  "The  Gay  Di- 
vorce."  Scene  by  scene,  tune  by  tune,  step  by  step,  this 
musical  romance  is  superlative.  (Arotc  may  I  have  that  dance. 
Mr.  Astaire?).  "Swing  Time"  is  superbly  directed  in  a  casual, 
charming  manner  that  makes  you,  the  audience,  feel  almost  as 
important  as  the  actors.  You're  right  there  with  'em,  and. 
manners  or  no  manners,  your  toes  will  tap  and  your  fingers 
keep  time  as  the  supreme  team  swings  and  sways,  cracks  and 
kisses  through  the  grandly  gay  scenes.  Fred,  this  time,  is  a 
gamblin'  fool  aided  by  the  very  funny  Victor  Moore.  His  object 
is  to  keep  from  making  love  to  Ginger,  which  calls  forth  the 
song  of  the  show,  This  is  a  Tine  Romance — satirical  smash. 
Ginger  is  more  lithe  and  lovely  than  ever  before,  and  a  divine 
comedienne — watch  for  that  wonderful  love  scene  in  which  she 
mutters,  "How'dyalikem'dress."  Astaire  also  unbends  in  elegant 
comedy,  and  his  dancing  of  Bo  jangles  of  Harlem  is  a  high  spot. 
Helen  Broderick  and  Victor  Moore  are  swell.  Kern  music! 


Reviews 

of  the  best 

Pictures 

by 


THE  TEXAS  RANGERS— Paramount 

HOLLYWOOD  is  gradually  discovering  America,  and 
King  Vidor's  new  picture  is  the  latest  pictorial  record  of 
the  good  old  days  when  there  was  an  Indian  lurking 
behind  every  tree  and  a  Fred  MacMurray  to  ride  to  the 
rescue  in  the  nick  of  time.  "The  Texas  Rangers"  lacks  the 
authority  and  substance  of  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  which 
I  reviewed  with  raves  last  month,  and  which  I  still  insist  is 
one  of  the  grander  pictures ;  no — it's  obviously  a  machine-made 
product,  constructed  sometimes  cleverly  but  too  often  clumsily 
of  the  stock  movie  materials.  But  it  has  its  exciting  moments, 
thanks  chiefly  to  the  excellent  cast,  in  which  MacMurray  is  a 
bandit  turned  ranger,  and  Jack  Oakie  plays  his  pal  who  makes 
the  supreme  sacrifice  that  all  pals  in  all  westerns  have  made 
since  Bill  Hart  first  rode  the  range.  At  times  the  story  of  the 
Texas  Rangers'  exploits  becomes  stirring  film  stuff,  as  when 
MacMurray  pursues  Lloyd  Nolan  to  his  death— Nolan,  by  the 
way,  gives  a  splendid  performance.  The  romantic  interest  is 
subdued,  but  Jean  Parker  is  refreshing  and  sweet  in  her  few 
scenes.  All  boys  will  love  this,  so  send  or  take  'em  to  see  it. 


PICCADILLY  JIM— M-G-M 

HERE'S  an  enchanting  comedy,  in  which  the  inimitable 
humor  of  P.  G.  Wodehouse  has  been  eloquently  translated 
to  the  screen  at  last.  The  incredibly  mad  mix-ups  of  the 
Wodehousian  plot  have  been  whipped  into  a  smooth 
comedy  that  is  just  right  in  every  particular,  and  further  cause 
for  rejoicing  is  the  fact  that  at  last,  after  too  long,  Robert  Mont- 
gomery has  the  right  part,  which  he  plays  with  all  that  light  and 
nonchalant  charm  that  can  be  so  annoying  in  the  wrong  role,  so 
perfect  in  the  right.  Come  to  think  of  it,  Bob  is  the  ideal  Wode- 
house hero,  and  I  don't  know  why  it  has  taken  them  so  loing 
to  get  together.  So  here  he's  a  playboy  turned  cartoonist,  with 
Frank  Morgan  for  a  playboy  father,  Madge  Evans,  prettier  than 
ever,  as  the  girl  of  his  heart  so  hard  to  win,  and  such  priceless 
personalities  as  Eric  Blore,  Billie  Burke,  Bob  Benchley,  and 
Cora  Witherspoon  contributing  to  the  hilarity.  You'll  particularly 
enjoy  Madge's  fall  from  grace,  with  Bob  tumbling  after;  Mr. 
Blore's  story  of  the  spider  and  how  it  grew :  Miss  Burke's  flutters 
and  twitters;  Miss  Witherspoon's  effective,  if  forceful  dialogue: 
and  of  course  Mr.  Morgan.  In  short,  you'll  enjoy  it.  Encore. 
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SUPREME  ENTERTAINERS: 

ASTAIRE  and  ROGERS 
in  their  all-time  best, 
"Swing  Time" 

BIG  SURPRISE-. 

JOAN  CRAWFORD 
as  an  old-fashioned  girl 
in  "Gorgeous  Hussy" 

CHARMING  DISCOVERY 

JEANNE  MADDEN 
in  "Stage-Struck" 

GRAND  NEW  TEAM: 

GARY  COOPER  and 
MADELEINE  CARROLL 

WELCOME  BACK: 
BOB  MONTGOMERY 
as  you  like  him 

BEST  COMEDY: 

JOAN  BLONDELL 
in  "Stage-Struck" 


THE  GORGEOUS  HUSSY— M-G-M 

JOAN  CRAWFORD  completely  surrounded  by  curls  and 
^e£°o]  a  cast  of  some  of  the  finest  actors  in  Hollywood,  is  some- 

thing  to  see.  As  Peggy  O'Neill,  toast  of  her  time  and  pet 
™  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Joan  has  a  role  so  different  from 
any  she  has  played  that  the  effect  is  almost  startling.  Her  lovely 
tragic  mask  of  a  face  is  framed  in  enormous  hats ;  her  famous 
"figger"  is  enveloped  in  flounces  and  ruffles  and  ribbons ;  in  fact, 
our  most  modern  young  woman  becomes  an  old-fashioned  girl, 
and  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  her  in  Rose  in  Bloom  any 
day  now.  Only  in  one  scene,  at  the  death-bed  of  John  Randolph, 
(Melvyn  Douglas),  does  Joan  seem  to  me  to  rise  above  the 
trappings  of  her  costume-character  and  emerge  a  real,  warm 
person.  She  is  always  sincere,  however,  and  deserves  a  cheer 
for  her  pioneering.  After  all,  it's  really  Lionel  Barrymore's  pic- 
ture. As  Andrew  Jackson,  Mr.  Barrymore  achieves  an  im- 
portant portrait,  despite  his  tendency  to  over-emphasis.  Robert 
Taylor,  who  becomes  a  better  actor  every  time  we  see  him, 
makes  his  brief  role  memorable  for  sincerity  and  pictorial  appeal. 
Melvyn  Douglas,  superb;  Franchot  Tone,  James  Stewart  lost. 


STAGE-STRUCK— Warners 

WORTH  seeing  for  several  reasons.  First,  because  Dick 
Powell  does  not  win  Joan  Blondell ;  in  fact,  he  hates  her, 
and  with  Joan  giving  the  best  performance  of  her  life, 
too.  Second,  for  a  good  tune,  In  Your  Oivn  Quiet  Way, 
which  is  one  of  those  insidious  melodies  you  can't  lose.  Third, 
because  although  Busby  Berkley  directed,  there  are  no  big 
imusical  numbers — amen.  Fourth,  the  debut  of  Jeanne  Madden 
who  brings  a  fresh,  flowerlike  appeal  and  a  really  fine  voice  to 
the  screen.  If  you  still  aren't  sold  on  seeing  it,  perhaps  the 
presence  of  the  Yacht  Club  Boys  may  supply  the  final  fillip. 
Reminiscent  of  "42nd  Street,"  "Stage-Struck"'  serves  to  remind 
me  that  Warners,  pioneers  in  the  stunning  musicals,  have  been 
resting  on  their  laurels  too  long,  and  need  to  strike  a  new  note 
in  staging  and  casting  their  tune-shows.  The  one  novelty  here 
is  a  really  swell  impersonation  by  Blondell  of  a  dizzy  beauty  who 
believes  in  giving  all  for  her  Art,  and  Joan  is  very,  very  funny, 
as  well  as  very,  very  gorgeous  to  gaze  at.  Little  Miss  Madden  is 
sincere  and  charming,  and  Frank  McHugh  gives  his  usual  expert 
show.  Dick  Powell  gallantly  "gives"  this  film  to  his  Joanie. 


THE  GENERAL  DIED  AT  DAWN— Paramount 


TWO  of  the  most  decorative  people  in  the  world,  Gary 
Cooper  and  Madeleine  Carroll,  set  like  rare  jewels  in  a 
dark  and  sinister  setting,  help  make  a  provocative  motion 
picture.  War-torn  China  is  the  background,  with  Gary 


the  center  of  a  furious  melodrama  in  which  Miss  Carroll  figures 
as  the  reluctant  tool  of  her  rascally  father,  with  the  commanding 
figure  of  the  war-lord,  that  character  that  crops  up  in  Chinese 
melodramas,  dominating  the  scene.  The  war-lord  is  the  menace 
of  the  piece,  and  as  played  by  Akim  Tamiroff  in  subtly  sinister 
style,  is  to  be  taken  more  seriously  than  most — just  one  more 
example  of  right  casting  that  makes  a  picture  move.  In  fact, 
there  would  be  a  distinct  flavor  of  the  old-time  silent  serials 
about  this  elaborate  and  expensive  production  were  it  not  for 
the  skilled  direction  and  the  flawless  performances.  As  it  is,  you'll 
find  yourself  grinding  your  teeth  or  biting  your  nails  or  clutching 
your  neighbor  by  the  time  the  war-lord  has  Cooper  and  Miss 
Carroll  at  his  mercy,  threatening  torture  and  goodness  knows 
what-all ;  yes,  you'll  find  it  thrilling.  It,  and  Gary.  Clifford  Odets 
has  done  a  swell  and  stirring  job  writing  his  first  screenplay. 
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Distant  Star 


Romance  that  penetrates  the  veneer  of  glamor  and 
reveals  the  warmly  human  struggle  of  a  boy  and 
a  girl  to  find  true  love  in  glittering  Hollywood 

By  Margaret  E.  Sangster 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  GEORGIA  WARREN 


CHAPTER  IV 

BILL'S  apartment  was  warm  and  cozy — warmer  and 
cozier  than  it  had  ever  been.  A  fire  crackled  on  the 
hearth,  and  heavy  silk  curtains  veiled  the  windows 
and  the  doors  that  led  terrace-ward.  Mavis  Dorian  threw 
aside  her  rain  coat,  skillfully  avoiding  Bill's  proffered 
aid,  and  walked  over  to  the  fireplace.  She  flexed  her 
hands  to  the  heat,  and  said  : 

"It's  a  nasty  night.  And — if  you  ask  me,  which  you 
didn't — a  nasty  situation." 

Bill  said:  "My  Jap  always  leaves  sandwiches,  and 
whisky  and  soda,  and  coffee  in  the  machine  ready  to 
perk.  We'll  have  a  bite  of  supper.  What  do  you  mean," 
his  voice  shook,  "nasty  situation  ?" 

Mavis  laughed.  "Sure,  feed  me,"  she  said,  "not  that 
I'm  starving,  yet.  Here's  how  the  scenario  reads:  Jilted 
swain — were  you  ever  a  swain? — meets  down-and-out 
j liter.  He  has  her  in  his  power.  He  brings  her — all  wet 
in  more  ways  than  one — to  his  swanky  apartment.  So 
she'll  be  able  to  remember  that  she  had  a  swanky  apart- 
ment, once." 

Bill  said,  "Mavis."  Just  that.  His  voice  was  an  open 
wound.  Mavis  Dorian  glanced  at  him  from  beneath  level 
brows.  Then  she  sank  into  a  cushioned  chair.  Bill  saw 
that  her  face  was  thin — thinner  than  Dietrich's  face,  or 
Hepburn's,  about  the  cheek  bones.  He  saw  that  her 
hands  were  thin,  too,  and  not  very  carefully  manicured. 
Her  hands  matched  her  dress,  which  was  neither  smart 
nor  well  pressed.  His  glance  traveled  to  her  shoes. 

Mavis  asked  nastily,  "Taking  inventory?" 

Bill  said,  "Mavis!"  again.  Then  all  at  once  speech 
came  in  a  torrent.  "Why  did  you  leave  town."  he 
queried,  "so  abruptly?  Why  didn't  you  come  to  me?  I 
would  have  given  you  everything  you  wanted.  I  would 
have  gotten  you  a  new  contract  at  Ultra  Alta.  You  could 
have  had — " 

"Ye-s,"  drawled  Mavis.  "So  what?" 

Bill  went  on,  almost  wildly:  "I  didn't  know  until  the 
florist  phoned  to  say  he  couldn't  deliver  the  flowers — " 
he  was  unaware  of  the  woman's  raised  eyebrows — "Then 
I  went  to  the  hotel.  Then  I  went  to  central  casting.  Then 
to  officials  of  every  decent  company.  I'd  have  put  a  detec- 
tive on  you — only  it  didn't  seem  sporting,  somehow." 

Mavis  spoke,  and  her  voice  was  shrill.  "You — "  she 
raged — "put  a  detective  on  me?  You — "  Swiftly,  in  a 
way  that  the  old  Mavis  never  could  have  managed,  she 
checked  her  rising  anger.  "Well,"  she  said,  "beggars 
can't  be  choosers !  Bring  on  the  sandwiches  and  Scotch. 
They  wouldn't  have  found  me,  anyway,  your  gum- 
shoes. I  was  visiting  a  cousin,  back  home.  Incidentally, 
she's  one  of  your  fans.  You  sent  her  a  picture — she  keeps 
it  on  her  dresser.  Did  it  hand  me  a  laugh!" 

Bill  asked,  as  he  hobbled  to  get  the  tray  of  sandwiches, 


the  assortment  of  bottles  and  glasses :  "Where  is  home  ?" 

Mavis  said  :  "Wisconsin.  But  about  the  time  her  thick- 
headed, husband  was  beginning  to  go  possessive,  the 
cousin  kicked  me  out  !" 

"So."  prompted  Bill.  He  spoke  in  the  breathless  tone 
of  a  little  boy  listening  to  Buck  Rogers.  He  was  saying 
to  himself — "She  was  never  as  friendly  as  this,  before." 

"Then."  Mavis  continued,  "I  came  back  to  Hollywood. 
I  got  here  a  week  ago.  I've  been  going  the  rounds — " 
Her  voice  grew  shrill  again.  "Those  so-and-sos,"  she 
told  Bill,  "putting  on  airs  with  their  betters!  Too  busy 
to  see  me  !" 

Bill  had  brought  in  a  tray.  He  set  it  on  a  table  by  the 
side  of  Mavis  Dorian.  There  were  high  crystal  tumblers. 
There  were  sandwiches  of  caviar,  and  sandwiches  of 
pate.  He  said  very  softly : 

"I've  dreamed  it  this  way,  so  often.  You,  in  my  home, 
breaking  my  bread.  Letting  me — serve  you." 

Mavis  Dorian  reached  for  a  caviar  sandwich.  She  bit 
into  it  before  she  sneered : 

"Don't  go  romantic  on  me,  Bill.  It  isn't  funny." 

Bill  agreed:  "No,  it  isn't  funny."  He  poured  Scotch 
into  one  of  the  tall  glasses,  he  filled  the  glass  with  soda. 
He  didn't  pour  a  drink  for  himself.  Life,  undiluted,  was 
too  intoxicating  on  this  magic  night.  A  line  or  two  from 
a  poem  that  he'd  read,  by  some  unknown  poet,  swept 
through  his  brain.  "You,  close  beside  me,  and  outside 
the  rain,"  he  repeated  in  his  soul,  "beating  against  the 
darkness  of  the  night." 

Mavis  took  the  glass  from  his  none  too  steady  hand. 
She  gulped  a  quarter  of  its  contents  before  she  spoke. 

"That's  good."  she  said.  She  reached  for  a  second 
sandwich.  "How  does  it  feel,  knowing  that  our  positions 
are  reversed?  You  being  the  big  shot.  Me  the  scum." 

Bill's  voice  was  crowded  with  agony.  "I'll  never  be  a 
big  shot,"  he  said,  "not  any  more  than  you  will  ever 
be  scum.  I've  had  the  luck  lately — you  haven't.  That's 
all.  Now  that  we've  come  together,  maybe  your  luck  will 
change.  It  will  if  I  can  do  anything  to  make  it  change !" 

Mavis  laughed.  Her  laughter  was  as  brittle  as  Vene- 
tian glass.  She  said,  "So  you'll  change  my  luck  for  me? 
How'll  you  go  about  it  ?" 

Bill  Banton  poured  himself  a  drink.  Suddenly  he 
needed  a  stimulant.  He  said :  "I  know  it  will  seem  funny 
to  you,  but  I'm  sort  of  important  around  Ultra  Alta. 
They  say  my  next  picture — the  one  I  finished  tonight — 
will  get  the  Academy  prize.  A  year  ago  I  couldn't  have 
dictated  terms  to  M.  B. — I  was  at  a  party  of  his,  by  the 
way,  tonight.  A  year  ago  I  was  a  starter.  Now  I  can 
have  my  say-so." 

Mavis  repeated  mockingly :  "And  your  say-so  will  be?" 

Bill  drained  his  glass.  He  set  it  down  empty  on  the 
table.  He  said,  "I'll  tell  them  they've  got  to  find  a  place 
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Bill's  apartment  was  warm  and  cozy — cozier  than  it  had  ever  been,  he  thought,  as  Mavis, 
seated  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  flexed  her  hands  to  the  warmth  of  the  blazing  logs. 


for  you,  or  else — " 

"Or  else?"  prompted  Mavis.  Her  face  didn't  look 
quite  so  gaunt,  now  that  it  was  flushed. 

"Or  else  I'll  quit,"  Bill  told  her.  "I  can  get  along 
without  them.  Ultra  Aha  can  learn  to  get  along  with- 
out me." 

Mavis  reached  for  her  sixth — maybe  her  seventh — 
sandwich.  She  munched  it  thoughtfully. 

"You're  very  noble,"  she  said  at  last,  and  her  voice 
was  more  gentle  than  Bill  had  ever  heard  it.  "Why  are 
you  so  noble,  Bill  Banton?  I've  never  given  you  any 


reason  to  like  me.  I've  slapped  you  with  my  hand — I've 
lashed  you  with  my  tongue.  And  yet  you'd  toss  away 
the  swellest  job  in  Hollywood  for  me.  You  might  as  well 
understand,  now,  that  if  positions  were  reversed  I 
wouldn't  go  to  the  mat  for  you.  Probably  I  wouldn't 
even  buy  a  paper  from  you." 

Bill  was  bending  forward,  his  good  foot  braced  against 
the  leg  of  the  chair  so  that  he  wouldn't  overbalance,  and 
fall.  He  said: 

"I've  always  been  interested  in  you,  Mavis  Dorian, 
ever  since  I  first  saw  your  face,  (Continued  an  page  SO) 
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All  that  glitters  is  not  glamor!  It's  easy  to  be 
spectacular  in  Hollywood,  but  to  be  quietly, 
smartly  lovely  requires  art.  Miss  Hutchinson 
has  a  horror  of  "high"  clothes,  so  here  she 
has  assembled  the  highlights  of  her  wardrobe 
as  proof  that  charm  need  not  be  conspicuous 


All  photographs  of  Miss  Josephine 
Hutchinson  posed  especially  tor 
Screenland    Glamor    School  by 


Tunics  are  terribly  impor- 
tant! Top,  Josephine  swings 
into  our  fashion  scene  wear- 
ing a  tunic  dress  combining 
black  and  satin-dotted  royal 
blue  crepe.  See  the  military 
neckline?  Turbans  are  def- 
initely good,  too:  see  hers  of 
black  velvet  trimmed  with 
curled  ostrich  feathers  and 
a  brief  veil.  Her  stitched 
patent  leather  pumps  have 
slide  cut-out  sections.  The 
new  fur  coats  are  swagger 
style;  Miss  Hutchinson's 
mink,  right  above,  has  broad 
shoulders.  Her  turban  is 
chartreuse  felt  with  sunburst 
folds  at  the  crown  front  and 
centered  with  a  cluster  of 
curled  ostrich  feathers. 
Right:  fur  evening  wraps 
are  mostly  capes,  like  her 
ermine  at  right. 
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Miss  Hutchinson's  black  satin  eve- 
ning gown,  above,  has  a  square-cut 
shirred  bodice — the  square  decol- 
letage  is  definitely  "in."  Her  white 
corsage  is  set  squarely  also.  Right: 
more  black  and  white,  Josephine's 
favorite  combination — this  time  a 
gown  of  black  broadcloth  with 
white  bands  at  hem  and  halter 
neckline.  Below:  bolero  jacket  lined 
with  heavy  white  corded  silk.  See 
her  very  new  evening  sandals? 


Center,  above:  symphony  in  black  and  turquoise! 
With  her  black  velvet  frock  which  is  trimmed  with 
bows  of  turquoise  ribbon,  Miss  Hutchinson  wears 
interesting  Oriental  jewelry:  laughing  Buddhas 
of  bright  coral  are  set  in  old  silver  in  her  Chinese 
bracelet  and  ring  set.  Above,  a  peplum  jacket 
with  leg-o'-mutton  sleeves  serves  to  top  several 
of  Josephine's  black  evening  dresses. 
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You've  asked  for  umore  about  Nelson 
Eddy/'  Well,  here's  all  about  the  home 
life  of  this  "most  eligible  bachelor" 


N' 


Nelson  has  never  per- 
mitted publicity  to  enter 
his  private  life — an  ac- 
tive, completely  human 
existence  that  reflects  in 
his  naturalness  on  the 
screen  and  in  these 
close-ups  illustrating  the 
first  intimate  story  about 
a  star  who  has  won  the 
plaudits  of  the  world  and 
the  admiration  of  Holly- 
wood. At  right,  across 
page,  is  a  group  shot  of 
Nelson,  Isabelle,  the 
star's  mother;  and  on  his 
ight,  Dr.  Lippe,  Nelson's 
music  teacher. 


ELSON  EDDY  is  the 
ideal  son,  although  he'd 
be  the  first  to  wax  in- 
dignant at  such  a  statement ;  and 
if  you've  never  seen  Nelson 
wax  indignant,  you've  never 
witnessed  a  real  waxing!  For 
this  apparently  phlegmatic  blond 
has  the  temperament — but  yes. 
Nevertheless  I  iterate,  Nelson 
is  the  ideal  son. 

His  mother  should  know  best, 
and  she  says  so,  early  and  often. 
Her  face  positively  beams  when 
she  speaks  of  her  "Nelse."  And 
it's  no  act,  either.  They  have 
just  as  much  fun  together  early 
in  the  day  when  they're  "get- 
ting organized,"  as  they  do 
when  they  don  their  more  for- 
mal aspect  for  dinner.  (Great 
temptation  to  pun  there — aspic 
for  dinner — but  I  won't  do  it). 
So  many  of  much-publicized 
Hollywood  mother  and  son  as- 
sociations are  so  one-dimen- 
sional and  entirely  lack  depth 
and  sincerity  when  there's  no 
audience  present,  that  it's  re- 
freshing to  encounter  the  real 
McCoy.  But  then,  nothing  about 
Nelson,  his  mother,  or  his 
menage,  smacks  of  Hollywood. 
Perhaps  not  enough  so.  By  that. 
I  mean  he's  utterly  adamant  in 
refusing  to  allow  publicity  to 
enter  into  his  private  life. 
Therefore,  the  manufactured  publicity  very  often  is  quite 
untrue  and  harmful. 

The  association  of  "Nelse"  and  Isabelle  is  more  the 
kind  we  see  depicted  in  well-bred  English  comedies  than 
anything  else  I  can  think  of.  It's  so  much  easier  to  call 
Mrs.  Eddy  "Isabelle"  rather  than  "Mrs.  Eddy."  She's 
so  darned  gay  and  young-looking.  She  usually  arises 
first  in  the  morning,  for  Nelse  is  quite  a  sleepy-head 
when  he's  not  working  on  a  picture.  His  privacy  is  re- 
spected and  the  house  is  very  quiet  until  he  awakens.  No 
hush-hush  stuff  is  necessary,  however,  for  the  only  other 
occupants  of  the  house  are  Mrs.  Eddy,  Sheba,  that 
ubiquitous  sheep-dog,  and  one  maid.  No  Hollywood 
swank  for  this  lad,  although  with  his  huge  income  he 
could  well  afford  it.  Isabelle  usually  has  her  coffee  in 
her  room  and  then  reads  the  paper  on  her  chaise  longue 
or  works  on  her  perfectly  enormous  scrapbook  of 
"Nelse."  If  ever  you  saw  a  work  of  love  this  is  one.  To 
see  this  diminutive  person  dragging  this  huge  tome 
around  is  amusing. 

Ted  Paxson,  accompanist  and  friend  of  years,  usually 
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Boy,  Nelson 


calls  around  eleven,  and  Isabelle  raps  softly  on  her  son's  door  to  find  out 
if  he  "wants  any  practice  today."  The  answer  is  either  "No,  I  just  had 
some,"  or,  "Oh,  I  suppose  so,"  in  a  sleepy,  resigned  voice. 

But,  once  in  his  shower,  Nelson  can  be  heard  bellowing  all  over  the 
house.  And  I  mean  bellowing.  Sound  seems  to  fill  every  nook  and  cranny. 
And  so  begins  the  day  in  the  Life  of  a  Famous  Baritone. 

In  a  few  minutes,  he's  downstairs,  fully  clothed,  and  smelling  grand. 
Fully  clothed  might  sound  strange  to  those  of  you  who've  never  lived  in 
Hollywood,  but  most  of  the  stars  at  home  relax  in  various  stages  of  undress. 
Not  so,  Nelson — New  England  cropping  out,  probably.  But  whatever  it  is, 
I  still  say  he's  fully  clothed.  And  as  for  smelling  swell,  he  likes  perfume ! 
But  wait.  It's  a  very  masculine  and  very  expensive  scent.  One  morning 
when  I  sniffed  and  smiled,  he  said:  "Oh-my-gosh,  is  it  that  obvious?"  with 
a  dismayed  look.  And  then  went  on :  "But  don't  you  hate  that  laundry  smell 
on  men?"  I  do,  and  I  think  he's  right.  Nearly  all  cosmopolitan  men  like  and 
■use  scent  and  I  don't  know  why  we  should  feel  it  is  a  feminine  prerogative. 

He  pokes  his  head  into  the  study  a  minute  to  see  if  there's  anything 
urgent,  before  going  into  the  breakfast  room.  Sheba,  usually  asleep  in  the 
smallest  and  darkest  corner,  gets  up  slowly  and  ambles  over  in  his  general 
direction  for  a  good  morning  pat.  Thoughts  of  Sheba  always  remind  me  of 
Nelson's  story  about  her.  When  he  started  longing  for  a  dog.  he  visualized 
a  small,  sleek,  prancing  animal,  with  big  bright  eyes,  waiting  for  him  at  the 
door  every  night  when  he  came  in  weary.  Eyeing  Sheba  balefiilly,  and  not 
knowing  whether  or  not  she  was  eyeing  him  back,  Nelson  ruefully  went  on, 
"And  now  look  what  I  got — big  as  a  horse,  her  hair  couldn't  possibly  be  any 
longer;  can't  see  her  eyes  at  all,  and  when  I  make  my  entrance,  she  simply 
goes  on  sleeping." 

About  this  time,  Dr.  Lippe  usually  calls.  Lippe,  as  he's  affectionately 
called  by  Nelson  and  Isabelle.  He  looks  like  a  sad-eyed  elf  and  likes  his 
little  joke.  When  the  secretary  answers,  he  usually  cracks  forth  with,  "Is 
there  an  actor  in  the  house?"  or,  "Is  the  blond  menace  around?"  Nelson 
of  course  comes  right  back  at  him,  and  he's  no  slouch  at  a  little  rough  and 
ready  repartee.  But  some  of  their  airy  persiflage  would  not  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Hays  office,  I'm  afraid,  so  we'll  skip  it.  {Continued  on  page  69) 
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Basil  Rathbone  has  made  some  splendid  photo- 
graphs, and  we  show  you  a  representative  group. 
Reading  from  top  to  bottom:  Mrs.  Rathbone  with 
the  family  pets.  "Emotion  in  Nature."  "Happy,"  the 
dog,  with  geraniums.  The  "spirit  picture"  from 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."  Now,  see  opposite  page:  top, 
a  study  of  Marlene  Dietrich  by  Mr.  Rathbone.  Court- 
yard and  fountain  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  Location 
scene  from   "Garden   of  Allah."  An   action  shot. 


Basil  Rathbones 


You'd  think  a  Hollywood  actor 
would  want  to  forget  all  about 
"Pictures"  when  his  day's 
work  is  done.  But  here's  a  fine 
player  whose  idea  of  diversion 
is  to  spend  all  his  spare  time 
shooting    camera  studies! 


By 

Ruth  Tildesley 


IMAGINE  Basil  Rathbone  as  a  Alan  with  a  Message! 

"Solution  to  boredom!"  he  explained,  his  dark  eyes  shining, 
|  his  lean  face  aglow  as  though  someone  had  flashed  a  silver 
reflector  into  it.  "Get  yourself  a  camera  and  do  something  different!" 

We  sat  in  the  Rathbone  sunroom,  where  the  color  scheme  of 
light  blue  and  henna  makes  you  think  of  ice  and  flames,  a  giant 
album  open  before  us,  while  he  expounded  his  views. 

"You  see  this  one — I  shot  that  through  a  fountain.  Water  was 
showering  down  from  above,  and  beyond  were  the  birds  dipping 
in  and  out.  I  didn't  know  whether  I'd  get  anything  or  not.  Now  all 
the  other  camera  fiends  point  me  out  as  the  man  who  shot  that 
fountain  thing. 

"I  got  that  on  the  set  during  'Romeo  and  Juliet.'  On  that  picture 
so  many  of  us  had  cameras,  little  sixteen  m.m.  movies  or  still 
cameras,  that  they  nearly  shut  down  on  us.  There  were  Leslie 
Howard,  Reginald  Denny  and  myself  shooting  whenever  we 
weren't  in  the  scene,  and  dozens  of  people  who  either  had  small 
parts  or  were  visiting  the  set  taking  shots.  'After  all,  just  who  is 
making  this  picture  ?'  they  inquired. 

"But  among  us,  we  got  some  excellent  stuff.  Sometimes  I  think 
amateurs  have  more  than  their  share  of  luck,  or  else  they're  not 
hampered  by  knowing  exactly  what  they  can  or  cannot  do,  so  they 
take  chances. 

"My  spirit  pictures  were  accidents,  it  must  be  admitted.  I  had  no 
idea  what  I  was  getting.  The  set  was  lit,  the  company  was  ready 
to  go  into  the  ceremonial  dance.  As  I  shot,  they  moved — and  their 
figures  are  just  sufficiently  blurred  so  that  they  look  transparent. 
The  torches  on  the  walls,  the  reflections  in  the  polished  floor,  are 
all  there  clearly,  only  the  figures  seem  to  be  spirits !  I  wonder  under 
what  conditions  I  could  do  that  again  ?" 

He  stabbed  at  the  air  with  an  eager  forefinger. 

"There !"  he  cried,  "that's  what  I  mean !  Making  pictures  takes 
hold  on  your  imagination.  Having  a  camera  opens  a  new  door  on 
life.  You  see  everything,  not  only  with  the  ordinary  human  eye. 
but  with  the  camera's  eye  as  well.  A  scene,  a  person,  a  piece  of 
action  isn't  any  longer  merely  pleasing,  displeasing,  or  uninterest- 
ing ;  it's  a  problem  in  pictorial  values. 

"At  the  most  boring  moment,  you  can  sit  back  and  speculate  on 
what  you'd  do  if  you  had  to  make  a  picture  of  whatever  it  is  that's 
going  on.  You  find  yourself  forgetting  to  be  bored.  You  think. 
'Xow,  if  I  let  in  a  little  more  light  from  that  window,'  or  'If  1 
moved  that  chair  farther  forward,'  or  'That's  an  interesting  ar- 
rangement of  shadows  on  her  face — '  and  so  on. 

"Next  thing  you  know,  you  discover  you've  learned  something 
about  composition,  lighting,  framing  your  subject  and  what  not." 


for  N 
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Romance  rumors,  started  when  Singer  Rogers  and  Howard 
Hughes,  aviator  and  film  producer,  went  night-clubbing  in  New 
York,  stopped  when  Ginger  cracked,  "Why  I  love  Dickie  Moore." 


JET  those  who  will,  insist  that  the  mighty 
•—  Hepburn  is  difficult  to  be  around.  The 
crew  on  "Portrait  of  a  Rebel*'  happen  to 
be  of  a  different  opinion.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  picture,  all  the  electricians,  prop 
men  and  assistants  pooled  their  money  to- 
gether and  bought  Katie  a  fancy  solid 
silver  fountain  pen.  She  was  so  touched  that 
— for  once — Hepburn  was  speechless. 

W/HEN  Henry  Fonda's  engagement  to 
W  "Mrs.  George  Brokaw  was  announced, 
the  most  surprised  person  in  Hollywood 
was  Henry's  best  pal  and  house  sharer, 
Jimmy  Stewart.  Jimmy  would  never  com- 
mit himself,  but  most  of  those  who  know 
Fonda  have  always  felt  that  in  spite  of  his 
divorce  from  Margaret  Sullavan.  she  was 
still  Number  One  girl  in  his  heart.  His 
marriage  to  the  Xew  York  and  Paris 
socialite  will  automatically  make  him  the 
stepfather  of  a  little  daughter. 


News  of  the  latest 
Katharine  Hepburn 
picture!  Left,  a  scene 
from  "Portrait  of  a 
Rebel."  Herbert 
Marshall  is  leading 
man.  Locale,  Eng- 
land. The  time,  1850. 


THE  first  thing  Bob  Taylor  did  when  he 
I  treated  himself  to  a  new  Packard,  was 
to  stop  by  for  Barbara  Stanwyck  and  take 
her  for  a  ride.  The  second  thing  he  did,  was 
to  ride  by  the  Tones'  house  and  take  Joan 
and  Franchot  along  in  the  rumble  seat.  The 
third  thing  he  did  was  to  get  a  flat  tire. 

DAX  CUPID  has  been  working  overtime 
in  Hollywood  and  he  still  has  a  lot  of 
home  work  •  to  get  in.  When  Gail  Patrick 
and  Bob,  (Brown  Derby),  Cobb,  finally 
came  to  a  definite  parting  of  the  ways,  Gail 
turned  to  John  King,  Universal's  new  find. 
Bob  is  seeing  a  lot  of  June  Clayworth. 
who  used  to  see  a  lot  of  Eddie  Buzzell. 
Doris  Nolan,  who  started  out  as  a  stock 
player  with  Tom  Beck,  are  now  featured 
players  and  are  featuring  each  other. 
Madge  Evans  takes  time  off  from  Tom 
Gallery,  to  go  out  with  Russell  Hardie. 
They  go  to  those  quiet  places,  away  from 


columnists  (?)  and  cameramen.  Lyle  Tal- 
bot and  Lina  Basquette  think  they're  fool- 
ing everyone  else — but  they  know  they're 
not  fooling  each  other. 

'HILE  history  was  practically  being 
made  in  his  own  living  room,  Jimmy 
Stewart  was  calmly  taking  a  sun  bath  out 
in  his  own  back  yard.  When  Garbo,  who 
rented  the  house  next  door,  first  came  out 
to  look  at  it,  she  made  a  mistake  and  rang 
Jimmy's  door  bell.  When  the  servant  let 
her  in,  Garbo  entered,  walked  all  through 
the  house,  and  then  left  again.  The  servant 
saw  nothing  unusual  in  the  incident,  be- 
cause Jimmy's  house  is  up  for  sale  and 
many  people  come  to  look  at  it.  When 
Jimmy  finally  came  inside,  the  servant 
calmly  told  him  that  Garbo  had  dropped 
in.  And  Jimmy  has  been  trying  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  Garbo  ever  since  he  first  came 
to  Hollywood! 

jTNAME  HOLLYWOOD  may  try  to  make 
you  believe  that  there's  a  romance 
a-brewin'  between  Cary  Grant  and  Sonja 
Henie,  but  don't  you  believe  it  one  little 
minute.  On  the  baby  grand  piano  in  Cary's 
Santa  Monica  Beach  drawing-room,  there's 
a  huge  framed  picture  of  "Mary  Brian.  It's 
autographed,  too,  but  we  promised  Cary 
we  wouldn't  print  such  a  sweet,  personal 
message. 

(Continued  on  page  99) 


Gosh,  if  he  keeps  gurzling  like  that — and  why  not  with  Cecilia 
Parker    urging    him    on? — something's    going    to    happen,  sure. 


There  it  goes!   But  he   doesn't  fret  over  spilled    milk,   even  if 
Joan  Crawford  and  Lionel  Barrymore  get  all  splashed  up. 
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SURE,  they  steal  your  heart  away — those  Irish  eyes 
that  are  Gail  Patrick's  glorious  beauty  asset !  Of 
course,  Gail's  not  all  Irish,  and  the  Dixie  accent  you 
hear  in  one  of  her  recent  pictures,  "Early  to  Bed,"  comes 
of  an  authentic  Alabama  birthright  and  generations  of 
old  Southern  tradition  on  the  distaff  side.  There's  lots  of 
intelligence,  too,  shining  through  those  big  brown  eyes, 
as  Gail  studied  to  be  a  lawyer  before  ever  she  went  into 
pictures. 

The  lashes  that  frame  Gail's  gorgeous  eyes  are  long 
and  dark  and  upturned.  But  please  notice  that  the  lashes 
on  the  lower  lids  are  entirely  innocent  of  make-up.  And 
don't  color  your  own  lower  lashes  unless  Nature  in  her 
wisdom  made  them  dark  to  fit  your  own  individual  face. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  very  important  to  beauty  to  concen- 
trate your  eye  make-up  above  your  eyes  if  you  want  them 
to  look  soft  and  large  and  heavenly  bright. 

The  whole  modern  trend  in  make-up  is  to  "lift."  Help 
your  face  look  long  and  slender,  unless  it  is  naturally  too 
much  so.  The  newest  hats  are  away  up  in  front,  some 
of  them  going  to  absurd  but  intriguing  heights.  Hair 
stvles  are  up  and  off  the  forehead  and  ears.  Eyebrows  can 
lie  made  to  help  accentuate  that  upward  lift.  The  exag- 
gerated narrow  line  across  the  brow  is  completely  out. 
Eyebrows  should  be  heavy  enough  to  suggest  individual 
character.  W  hat  plucking  they  need  should  be  done  from 
underneath  to  increase 
their  height  on  your  fore- 
head. Then  brush  them  in 
a  smooth  upward  sweep 
from  the  line  above  your 
nose  and  lengthen  the 
curve  down  the  temples 
with  your  eyebrow  pencil 
if  necessary.  This  down- 


Long,  luxuriant, 
dart  lashes  and 
eyebrows 
groomed  to  a 
graceful  curve 
frame  Gail  Pat- 
rick's famous  eyes. 


f  f        ii  1  Twit  i 


ward  curve  should  end  just  about  parallel  with  the  outer 
corners  of  your  eyes.  A  touch  of  brilliantine  on  eyebrows 
gives  them  a  sleek,  well-groomed  appearance  that's  uni- 
versally becoming. 

Never  shave  your  eyebrows.  When  you  tweeze  them, 
it's  wise  to  pull  the  hair  out  in  the  direction  in  which  it 
grows.  Tweeze  any  straggly  hairs  between  your  brows, 
or  if  you  want  to  get  rid  of  them  permanently,  have 
them  removed  by  the  electric  needle.  An  extra  eye  make- 
up brush  besides  the  one  you  use  to  apply  mascara  is  a 
great  convenience.  Brush  your  lashes  and  brows  after 
you've  powdered  your  face  to  remove  stray  powder. 
Brush  your  brows  again  after  you've  darkened  them  with 
pencil  or  mascara,  and  again  after  that  final  touch  of 
brilliantine.  Brown  eyebrows  for  blondes  and  black  for 
brunettes  is  a  rule  from  which  you  never  need  to  depart. 

As  for  eyelashes,  you're  allowed  much  more  latitude 
in  your  choice  of  color  since  blue,  green,  and  purple  have 
joined  the  standard  black  and  brown.  You  may  wear  any 
one  of  the  five  depending  upon  your  costume  and  what 
tone  you  want  to  accentuate  in  the  color  of  your  eves. 
There's  no  rule  against  black  lashes  when  eyebrows  are 
brown,  and  darkening  with  black  before  you  apply  blue, 
green  or  purple  adds  depth  if  your  lashes  are  naturally 
light.  Neither  need  mascara  match  your  eye  shadow.  A 
touch  of  purple  mascara,  brown  eyebrow  pencil,  and 
green  eye  shadow  may  be 
the  very  combination  that 
will  do  most  to  bring  out 
the  size  and  brilliancy  of 
your  eyes. 

When  blue  mascara  first 
came  into  the  make-up 
picture,  it  was  considered 
(Continued  on  page  98) 


Make  up  to  your 
eyes  if  you  as- 
pire to  beauty 
such  as  Holly- 
wood's favor- 
ites display  on 
the  screen ! 


By 

Elin 
Neil 


Sh  ining  Eyes 


Are  Key  to  Beauty 


Add  to  the  joy  of  good  digestion 
by  Smoking  Camels 

REMEMBER  the  friendly  touches  that  make 
Anne  Rockefeller's  dinners  so  charming. 
A  simple  menu,  plenty  of  Camels.  Smoking 
Camels,  scientists  agree,  stimulates  the  flow  of 
digestive  fluids  —  alkaline  digestive  fluids  that 
play  such  a  welcome  part  in  good  digestion. 

Smoke  as  many  Camels  as  you  wish,  during 
meals  and  after.  As  Frank,  head  waiter  of  The 
Waldorf's  Sert  Room,  says:  "Excellent  food 
calls  for  costlier  tobaccos.  In  the  Sert  Room, 
where  discriminating  people  gather,  Camels  are 
the  favorite."  Their  delicate  flavor  gives  each 
succeeding  Camel  a  never- tiring  taste.  And, 
being  mild,  Camels  never  get  on  your  nerves. 
Smoke  them  for  digestion's  sake! 


Miss  Anne  C.  Rockefeller,  of  the  distinguished 
New  York  family,  enjoys  entertaining  in  a  casual, 
unpretentious  way — intimate  little  dinners  with  a  few 
friends  who  share  her  interest  in  the  arts.  Good 
conversation,  unhurried  pleasure  . . .  the  menu  itself 
kept  very  simple.  Just  soup  and  entree ...  a  pause 
for  a  Camel . . .  followed  by  a  green  salad,  dessert, 
and  coffee . . .  with  Camels  between  courses  and  after 
to  accent  subtle  flavors.  "Smoking  Camels,"  Miss 
Rockefeller  says,  "makes  the  choicest  delicacy  taste 
at  much  better.  They  help  digestion,  too,  and  bring 
a  delightful  sense  of  well-being,  an  at-peace-with-the- 
world  mood.  When  entertaining,  I  always  see  to  it 
personally,  as  a  compliment  to  my  guests,  that  there 
are  plenty  of  Camels  within  their  reach." 


j  CameVs  costlier  tobaccos: 

„,    B  adtePMWe/pWa     Miss  Mary  Byrd,  Richmond 
Mrs.  Nicholas  B.ddle,  r  ^  T^mas  M.  Carnegie,  Jr.,  «e» 

Mrs.  Powell  Cabot,  Boston  ■  ^  pont  ^  Wilminglon 

Mrs.  Jasper  Morgan,  ^u,  York  ^  ^  ^  y„rfc 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 

CAMELS  ARE  MADE  FROM 
FINER,  MORE  EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS . . .  TURKISH  AND 
DOMESTIC...  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  POPULAR  BRAND. 


FOR  DIGESTION'S 


SAKE 


  SMOKE  CAMELS 


II 


W  0 


OylOU  picture  the  Irresistible  woman  before  you 
0  see  her.  She  appears  in  a  halo  of  exquisite 
fragrance.  Men  are  instinctively  drawn  to  her.  The 
power  to  attract,  to  fascinate  is  the  secret  of 
IRRESISTIBLE  PERFUME.  Let  it  be  yours,  too. 

On  your  next  adventure  apply  a  touch  of  Irresistible 
Perfume  to  your  hair,  on  your  lips,  your  throat 
and  behind  your  ears.  A  drop,  too,  on  your  lingerie 
is  so  feminine  and  so  exciting. 

Millions  of  women  everywhere  —  on  Park  Avenue, 
along  Broadway,  in  countries  throughout  the  world 
.  .  .  prefer  IRRESISTIBLE  PERFUME  for  its  exotic, 
lasting  fragrance. 

To  be  completely  ravishing  use  all  of  the  Irresistible 
Beauty  Aids.  Each  has  some  spe- 
cial feature  which  gives  you  glo- 
rious new  loveliness.  Certified  pure, 
laboratory  tested  and  approved. 

Only  10c  each  at  all  5  &  10c  Store* 


■ 
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Mrs.  Eddy's  Boy,  Nelson 

Continued  from  page  61 


Then  to  breakfast.  On  the  way,  a  big 
hearty  smack  for  "Muz."  She  usually  is 
in  the  butler's  pantry  arranging  flowers 
by  now,  or  conferring  with  the  maid  in  the 
kitchen ;  and  after  this  smack  Nelson  adds 
a  good  big  pat  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good,  which  elicits  a  laughing  "Oh,  Nelse!" 
She  lets  him  read  his  paper  in  peace,  (un- 
derstanding woman!),  and  then  joins  him 
in  a  second  cup  of  coffee  and  a  bit  of  gossip. 
It's  trite  but  true  that  they  act  more  like 
a  congenial  brother  and  sister  than  mother 
and  son,  for  Isabelle  Eddy  has  remained 
remarkably  young  and  modern-minded. 
Their  conversation  is  just  as  apt  to  be 
about  her  love-life  as  that  of  Nelson's,  for 
her  romantic  life  is  far  more  definite  at  the 
moment  that  is  his.  However,  it's  not  one 
of  your  silly  middle-aged  infatuations  that 
are  in  such  bad  taste,  but  a  dignified  affair 
of  long  standing  and  much  understanding. 
It  wouldn't  be  surprising  if  she  beat  Nel- 
son to  the  altar.  They  would  miss  each 
other  terribly  if  either  one  married,  but 
with  both  the  other's  happiness  is  para- 
mount. 

After  breakfast,  Nelson  has  a  short  romp 
with  the  panting  Sheba,  then  gets  to  his 
fan  mail.  There's  usually  stacks  of  this 
waiting  and  Nelson  gives  it  his  personal 
and  thoughtful  attention.  He's  really  inter- 
ested in  the  contents,  heeding  much  of  the 
constructive  criticism.  Coming  across  one 
of  the  many  drawings  of  himself  enclosed 
in  a  fan  letter,  he's  very  apt  to  dash  off 
a  self-caricature,  for  fun,  (he  was  a  car- 
toonist, you  know).  Then  there's  always 
the  hundreds  of  photos  to  be  autographed, 
and  he  does  this  until  he  gets  writer's 
cramp,  but  insists  on  doing  it  personally, 
rather  than  have  them  ghost-written,  as 
so  many  stars  do. 

Luncheon  time.  A  very  light  meal, 
topped  off  with  vast  quantities  of  milk. 
Nearly  always  he  eats  luncheon  at  home, 
with  his  mother,  his  secretary,  and  often 
Lippe.  Forgets  the  many  incidents  of  the 
day  and  completely  relaxes  while  eating, 
often  playing  tricky  games  to  the  befuddle- 


Have  a  peek  at  a  pretty  girl  and 
her  pet  Pekes.  It's  Carol  Hughes 
with    Nanlci    Poo   and    Ming  Toy. 


ment  and  amusement  of  Isabelle  and  Lippe. 
You  know,  prestidigitation  stuff.  No,  it's  not 
a  disease.  I  just  couldn't  think  how  to  spell 
sleight-of-hand,  so  thought  it  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  with  my  erudition.  You've 
all  heard  that  "just  a  little  boy  at  heart" 
stuff,  I'm  sure.  It  nauseates  me  as  much  as  it 
does  you,  but  hold  your  hats,  because  here 
it  goes  again.  He  loves  to  laugh  and  is 
really  witty.  A  born  clown,  but  a  nice  one. 
The  Pagliacci  in  him,  no  doubt.  One  of 
his  favorite  amusements  is  to  play  back 
the  records  he  makes  of  his  infrequent 
parties.  You  might  think  it  a  bit  unfair  of 
him  to  so  catch  his  guests  unawares,  but 
everyone  knows  of  this  trick  by  now,  and 
they  inject  spicy  tidbits  intended  for  his 
ears  alone  on  these  playbacks.  He  adores 
a  joke  on  himself,  and  never  tires  of  that 
old  oft-repeated  one  of  Director  Woody 
Van  Dyke's  when  he  met  Nelson  at  the 
train  after  his  over-night  success  in 
"Naughty  Marietta,"  when  Woody  asked : 
"How  does  it  feel  to  be  a  star?"  and  Nel- 
son replied :  "I  don't  know  how  to  act,"  to 
which  old  wit  Woody  niftied:  "I  know 
that,  but  how  does  it  feel?"  He  tells  and 
re-tells  this,  accompanied  by  peals  of 
laughter. 

Another  one  of  his  "little-boy"  tricks  is 
to  save  greeting  cards,  Christmas,  Easter, 
Birthday,  etc.,  and  come  right  back  at  the 
sender  in  this  fashion :  say,  Oscar  Zilch 
sends  him  a  Christmas  card  at  Christmas. 
It's  been  done,  you  know.  He  saves  it  care- 
fully until  another  Christmas  rolls  around, 
crosses  out  the  sender's  name,  signs  his 
own,  and  sends  it  back  to  the  original 
sender.  A  Scotsman's  invention,  probably. 

You've  probably  all  heard  about  his 
"Aria  to  end  all  Arias"  which  he  presented 
at  the  Actor's  Benefit  here  recently.  This 
was  a  melange,  if  you've  ever  heard  one. 
From  "Aida"  to  the  "Last  Round-Up"  and 
back  again.  You  should  have  heard  him-  re- 
hearsing it  with  Ted  Paxson.  If  he  could 
just  have  put  the  rehearsal  on,  with  gestures, 
it  would  have  been  even  better  than  it  was. 
It  was  his  own  idea  and  it  pleased  him 
inordinately,  as  he  was  singing  for  fun. 

I  asked  him  once  if  he  sang  for  the  sheer 
joy  of  it,  as  the  story-books  have  it. 
Seriously,  he  said :  "Not  always.  Don't  let 
anyone  tell  you  they  do,  either,  when  they 
get  as  old  as  I  am."  Old!  Phooey !  But 
just  the  same  I  liked  the  frankness  of  his 
answer. 

After  lunch,  he  usually  rolls  out  the  old 
Cadillac  and  makes  a  quick  trip  to  the 
studio  for  more  fan  mail.  As  if  he  didn't 
have  enough  already !  He's  very  popular 
with  the  girls  in  the  publicity  department 
there  and  they  count  on  him  for  at  least 
one  laugh  a  day.  A  welcome  relief  from 
many  of  those  "haughty  hoydens"  with 
which  they  have  to  contend.  And  Nelson, 
on  his  part,  never  tires  of  telling  what  a 
swell  bunch  of  gals  they  are,  and  were,  to 
him  when  he  wasn't  so  popular.  ( You 
know,  he  was  under  contract  for  three 
years  before  "Naughty  Marietta"  did  the 
trick.) 

Then  more  fan  mail  business,  inter- 
spersed with  trips  to  the  tailor,  Victor 
recordings,  business  letters  and  wires  to 
his  concert  and  radio  managers,  and  maybe 
a  few  minutes  of  restful  reading.  Likes 
heavy  and  instructive  reading  matter,  like 
all  ambitious  lads. 

Isabelle  dons  her  horn-rimmed  spectacles, 
looking  more  like  a  youngster  than  ever, 
and  joins  in  the  fan  mail  sequence.  Some- 
times Nelson  will  stop  abruptly  and  say : 

"Muz.  why  don't  you  go  out  and  buy 


When  Doctors  Swab 

SORE  THROAT... 

surface  germs  are  destroyed, 
soreness  relieved,  healing 
quickened. 


V 

When  you  Gargle  with 

PEPSODENT 

ANTISEPTIC... 

you  continue  your  doctors 
treatment  by  destroying 
surface  germs,  relieving  the 
cold. 

■ 


USE  PEPSODENT  ANTISEPTIC 
FOR  COLDS  —  TO  RELIEVE 
THROAT  SORENESS 

•  The  reason  doctors  have  you  gargle  is 
to  relieve  soreness,  kill  germs.  So  re- 
member, Pepsodent  Antiseptic  is  three 
times  as  powerful  in  killing  germs  as 
other  mouth  antiseptics.  You  can  mix 
Pepsodent  with  two  parts  of  water  and 
it  still  kills  germs  in  less  than  10  seconds! 
Thus  Pepsodent  goes  3  times  as  far— saves 
you  %  of  your  money. 

So  active  is  Pepsodent  that,  in  recent 
tests  on  500  people  in  Illinois,  Pepsodent 
users  got  rid  of  colds  twice  as  fast  as 
others!  Get  either  the  25c,  50c,  or  $1.00 
Pepsodent  Antiseptic  at  any  drug  counter, 
and  see  for  yourself  how 
pleasantly  effective  it  is. 


SCREENLAND 


BRIDGE  PLAYER. .  . 

ptjte  Tim$ 
Aer  oton  ^uu£^  ! 


some  hats  or  get  your  hair  done?  This  is 
no  fun  for  you."  How  little  he  knows 
women !  No,  I'll  take  that  back — how  little 
he  knows  mothers.  For  that  crack  about 
hats  isn't  too  hard  for  any  woman  to  take, 
but  to  say  that  opening  thousands  of  letters 
eulogizing  one's  son,  isn't  any  fun,  that's 
open  to  argument.  So  she  might  trot  along 
on  a  little  shopping  tour  or  to  the  hair- 
dresser. She's  deservedly  a  bit  vain  about 
her  mop  of  flame-colored  hair.  On  her 
way  out,  Nelson  will  laughingly  call  to 
her :  "Don't  boast  about  your  baby  too 
much,  will  you  ?" 

It's  dinner  time  now.  Just  the  two  of 
them,  usually,  with  an  occasional  guest. 
Then  maybe  a  local  movie  or  some  such 


innocuous  amusement.  It  occurs  to  me 
right  here  that  this  is  getting  all  sorta 
sweetness  and  light  stuff.  Don't  get  me 
wrong.  Sure,  he  goes  out  on  dates.  Just 
about  as  much  as  any  eligible  bachelor — 
no  more,  no  less. 

He's  by  no  means  a  Mother's  Boy  in 
that  odious  sense  of  the  word.  It's  just  that 
they  have  so  much  in  common,  as  would 
any  two  individuals  not  united  by  relation- 
ship, but  possessing  many  common  denomi- 
nators, such  as  wit,  humor,  sincerity,  un- 
derstanding, etc. 

Who  can  blame  him  if  he's  singular 
enough  to  find  his  mother  the  most  amusing 
and  congenial  companion  he  knows  at  the 
moment  ? 


Movie-Co-Round 

Continued  from  page  31 


Back-stage  life!  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Jr.,    and     Florence    Desmond  in 
Doug's  new  film,  "Accused." 

stars  is  the  charming  country  place  of 
Louis  Bromfield.  the  author,  at  Senlis, 
about  forty  minutes  by  motor  car  from 
Paris.  On  a  Sunday  he  introduced  all  the 
interesting  personalities  to  Irene.  In  fact 
up  to  the  time  she  stepped  into  the  plane 
to  fly  to  Sweden  and  Denmark  everyone 
seemed  to  outdo  each  other  to  make  Irene 
Dunne's  visit  memorable  so  that  she  will 
return  soon  again. 

There  was  a  tremendous  crowd  at  the 
Gare  St.  Lazare  when  the  "Normandie" 
boat  train  steamed  in  with  the  languid  and 
glamorous  Marlene  Dietrich  aboard.  Pho- 
tographers, friends,  and  fans  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  Marlene  even  to  step  off  the  train, 
let  alone  get  to  her  waiting  car.  It  was 
quite  in  contrast  to  her  other  visits  which 
have  passed  with  only  a  ripple  on  the 
waters  of  the  usual  Parisian  life.  Recently 
she  has  leapt  to  almost  Paris'  favorite 
movie  queen.  And  how  well  she  plays  the 
part !  Gone  are  the  famous  _  pants  with 
which  she  disgusted  the  Parisians  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  police  prohibited  her 
wearing  them.  In  their  place  were  smart, 
trig  costumes,  and  later  on  when  we  saw 
her  in  her  apartment  she  was  ravishing 
in  just  the  right  sort  of  exotic  lounging 
robe.  She  told  us  of  her  plans  to  do  a  film 


with  Robert  Donat  in  London  for  Alexan- 
der Korda.  They  should  make  a  striking 
pair.  Donat,  who  was  such  a  success  in 
"The  Ghost  Goes  West,"  had  just  been  in 
Paris  on  a  short  holiday  before  beginning 
his  labors  in  supporting  La  Dietrich,  if  one 
may  call  such  a  pleasant  undertaking  labor- 
ious wTork.  Marlene  longed  to  linger  in 
Paris  and  left  for  London  reluctantly  but 
promised  to  stay  a  bit  longer  when  the  film 
is  finished.  With  her  was  her  young  daugh- 
ter Maria  who  will  be  placed  in  a  school 
in  England.  Though  thoroughly  Continen- 
tal, Marlene  says  she  feels  most  happy 
when  in  Hollywood. 

At  the  Gare  St.  Lazare  there  was  an 
amusingly  interesting  proof  of  what  a 
famous  face  does  to  crowds.  For  on  the 
same  train  was  a  name  that  is  as  famous 
as  La  Dietrich  but  whose  face,  alas,  is 
unknown  to  the  multitudes.  Quietly  step- 
ping off  the  train  with  his  little  terrier  be- 
side him  was  Professor  Max  Reinhardt.  the 
great  producer.  He  stopped  and  watched 
the  mobs  around  Marlene  with  an  amused 
twinkle  in  his  eye  and  then  wandered  out 
alone.  I  too,  was  amused  at  the  two  con- 
trasts. It  is  a  joy  to  talk  to  Professor 
Reinhardt  with  his  brilliant  mind  and 
varied  interests.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
Salzburg  where  he  planned  to  produce  three 
plays.  During  this  time  he  will  be  at  work 
on  the  scenario  for  "Danton,"  a  film  of 
the  French  Revolution  which  he  will  pro- 
duce in  November  at  the  Warner  Bros. 
Studio  in  Hollywood  with  Paul  Muni  in 
the  leading  part. 

With  all  these  arrivals  will  come  a  de- 
parture which  will  surely  prove  of  great 
interest  in  America.  Fernand  Graavey,  who 
is  the  most  popular  French  star  at  the 
moment,  is  leaving  to  make  his  first  Ameri- 
can film  with  Warner  Bros.  Graavey  is  to 
my  mind  the  answer  to  every  director's 
prayer.  He  is  young,  good-looking,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  great  actor — equally  at 
home  in  romantic  or  comedy  roles.  He  has 
for  the  past  five  years  turned  down  every 
tempting  offer  the  big  Hollywood  pro- 
ducers have  dangled  before  him,  but  this 
summer  he  signed  with  Mervyn  LeRoy. 
So  in  October  he  will  start  his  Hollywood 
film.  Now  all  you  gals  must  be  prepared 
for  a  new  and  refreshing  personality.  His 
accent  will  intrigue  you  greatly.  After  his 
first  film  he  must  return  to  France  but  will 
be  released  later  on  to  do  more  films  in 
Hollywood.  His  name  is  really  Gravey  but 
we  decided  that  it  sounded  too  much  like 
what  you  sop  up  with  bread  when  eating  a 
good  roast.  So  he  has  inserted  an  extra 
"a"  in  his  name  so  the  Americans  will  pro- 
nounce it  as  it  is  in  Europe.  We  will  all 
see,  but  whatever  he  is  called  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  a  pronounced  success ! 


clever  still  is  the  way  her  tinted 
finger  tips  focus  attention  and 
compel  admiration.  Feminine  to 
the  nth  degree,  she  knows  the  eyes 
of  the  table  are  on  her  hands,  and 
she  dramatizes  their  effectiveness 
with  F-O  Nail  Polish. 

It's  as  simple  as  putting  on  lip- 
stick to  keep  your  finger  tips  al- 
ways in  perfect  condition.  At  your 
own  dressing  table  with  eight 
shades  of  F-O  you  can  vary  your 
tone  of  polish  at  a  second's  whim. 

There  is  a  marvelous  F-O  Oily 
Polish  Remover  to  forestall  brit- 
tleness,  and  a  cuticle  remover 
that  makes  a  self  manicure  the 
simplest  of  all  your  toilet  routines. 
Smart  women  know  that  F-O 
Polish  gives  their  finger  tips  in- 
creased seductive- 
ness. lTou  try  it, 
toof 


•  F-O  manicure  prep- 
arations are  available 
in  liberal  10c  size 
packages  at  all  ten 
cent  stqres. 


PORT  ORANGE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 
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Mrs.  Adam  K.  Luke,  Jr. 


Faults  that  start  in your 

UNDER  SKIN 


A SINGLE  blemish  can  dim  the 
freshness  of  your  skin  . . .  make 
you  look  older  than  you  are 

A  few  coarse  pores  say,  "  She's  get- 
ting on  in  years"— just  as  loudly  as 
lines  and  wrinkles  say  it.  Stubborn 
things— that  keep  on  getting  worse 
till  you  learn  their  real  cause  and  the 
real  way  to  treat  them. 

Deep-skin  rousing  needed 
The  truth  is,  almost  all  skin  faults 
get  their  start,  not  on  the  surface, 


Miss  Jane  Mellon 

"Pond's  Cold  Cream 
keeps  my  skin  soft 


but  in  your  underskin. 

In  your  underskin  are  little  hidden 
glands  and  cells  and  blood  vessels. 
These  are  the  foundation  of  your 
outer  skin's  health.  The  minute  they 
function  poorly,  pores  begin  to  clog. 
And  then  blemishes  come.  Even  lines 
are  really  nothing  but  creasings  in 
vour  outer  skin,  caused  by  failing 
tissues  underneath. 

But— you  can  rouse  that  underskin 
to  healthy  vigor — by  the  regular  use 
of  Pond's  invigorating 
deep-skin  treatment. 

Twice  daily— for  a 
fault-free  skin 

Pond's  Cold  Cream  goes  deep 
into  the  pores.  Its  specially 
processed  oils  loosen  every 
particle  of  dirt.  Easy  to  wipe 
it  all  off. . 

Now  the  rousing  treatment 
—  more  Pond's  Cold  Cream 


:  "Pond's  Cold  Cream  certainly  keep*  my  pores  fine." 

briskly  patted  in.  How  wonderful  it  feels. 
Blood  tingling.  Skin  glowing  .  .  .  and  so 
much  softer!  You  are  waking  up  that 
underskin. 

ijl  -'_7'    .         :  '  N"  Aging 

*~  \ys=-^Hu;/ > . faults 

'  \V     \  Iffl      \     ~~  *  ~~ ~         start  here 

^SL  The  tiny  glands,  cells, 
Nl  blood  vessels  which  nour- 
£  ft  ish  your  outer  skin  are  all 
85j;..*  under  that  dark  layer  on 
SjKS>  top.  Keep  them  active — 
and  you  keep  skin  faults 


Every  night,  pat  in  Pond's  Cold  Cream  to 
loosen  dirt,  make-up.  Wipe  off.  Pat  in 
more  cream  briskly —  to  rouse  your  under- 
skin, keep  it  working  properly,  so  annoy- 
ing little  faults  can't  age  your  skin. 

Every  morning,  and  during  the  day,  re- 
peat this  treatment  with  Pond's  Cold 
Cream.  Your  skin  becomes  softer  every 
time— looks  younger.  And  it's  all  smooth 
for  your  powder. 

SPECIAL  9-TREATMENT  TUBE 

and  3  other  Pond's  Beauty  Aids 

POND'S.  Dept.Ll45(Clinton.  Conn.  Rush  special  tube 
of  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  enough  for  9  treatments,  with 
generous  samples  of  ;  other  Pond's  Creams  and  5  differ- 
ent shades  of  Pond's  Face  Powder.  I  enclose  lot  to  cover 
postage  and  packing. 

Name  


Pond's  Extract  Company 
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The  Real  Story  of  Randy  Scott's  Secret  Marriage 

Continued  from  page  25 


noticed  Randy  on  the  set  and  sent  for  the 
casting  director.  The  same  day  C.  B.  De- 
Mille  sent  for  him  and  offered  to  test  him 
for  the  lead  in  "Dynamite."  Randy  tested 
for  the  Fox  studios  and  DeMille  on  the 
same  afternoon.  Fox  wanted  to  sign  him, 
but  Randy  held  off  because  he  wanted  to 
hear  from  the  great  DeMille.  Finally  that 
director  sent  for  him.  He  advised  Randy 
to  remain  in  Hollywood,  because  he  showed 
great  signs  of  promise.  But  he  was  too  in- 
experienced for  DeMille  purposes  and  Joel 
McCrea  got  the  job. 

To  keep  busy  Randy  joined  the  Pasadena 
Community  Players.  He  appeared  in  a 
minstrel  show  and  a  play  called  "Super- 
man," with  a  then  unknown  actor  named 
Robert  Young.  In  the  meantime  Fox  was 
after  him  again.  He  was  induced  to  desert 
the  stage  and  make  another  test.  It  turned 
out  a  success,  but  he  waited  around  eight 
months  without  doing  a  single  day's  work. 
The  day  he  planned  to  sail  for  Honolulu, 
Randy  decided  to  visit  his  dentist.  Coming 
out  on  Vine  Street,  he  ran  in  to  Margaret 
Fawcett,  daughter  of  the  distinguished  char- 
acter actor,  George  Fawcett.  Margaret's 
mother  was  appearing  in  a  play  at  the  Vine 
Street  Theatre,  (now  a  double-bill  movie 
house).  Margaret  urged  Randy  to  read  for 
a  certain  part.  He  got  the  job  and  on  the 
strength  of  that,  went  over  to  the  El  Cap- 
ital! Theatre  to  appear  in  "Broken  Wings." 

When  Paramount  was  searching  for  a 
leading  man  for  Carole  Lombard,  director 
Lloyd  Corrigan  tested  Randy.  He  was 
signed,  and  has  been  with  that  company 
ever  since.  Gradually  his  stock  has  been 
boosted  until  today  he  is  one  of  the  most 
sought-after  leading  men  on   the  screen. 


Graduating  out  of  westerns,  he  eventually 
made  his  biggest  hit  in  "Roberta"  and  "Fol- 
low The  Fleet,"  both  with  Fred  Astaire. 
His  friendship  with  the  Astaires  began 
then.  Randy's  newest  pictures,  "Last  of  The 
Mohicans,"  and  "Personal  Appearance," 
with  Mae  West,  top  all  of  his  former  work 
by  far. 

In  spite  of  his  gradual  success,  Randy 
continued  to  remain  in  Hollywood — but 
never  became  a  part  of  it.  In  spite  of  his 
good  looks,  the  fuss  and  attention  made  by 
women,  he  kept  to  himself  and  remained 
more  or  less  an  enigma.  When  he  met  Cary 
Grant,  a  needed  friendship  came  into  his 
life.  On  the  beach  at  Santa  Monica,  they 
shared  a  house  where  each  could  lead  his 
own  life.  Occasionally  they'd  have  a  few 
friends  in  for  an  evening.  Most  of  the  time, 
Randy,  who  does  not  care  for  parties,  re- 
mained home  alone.  When  Cary  married 
Virginia  Cherrill,  Randy  went  his  separate 
way.  When  Cary's  marriage  failed,  Randy 
was  right  there  to  be  that  friend  in  need. 

Whenever  his  work  allowed  it,  Randy 
carried  himself  back  South  to  visit  his 
family.  It  was  in  1915  that  he  first  knew 
Marion  duPont.  Theirs  was  the  kind  of 
friendship  every  man  hopes  for  in  his  life. 
Their  likes  and  dislikes  were  based  on 
mutual  understanding.  She  was  easy  to 
talk  to  and  Randy  isn't  one  to  confide  in 
people  easily.  Always  on  those  trips  back 
home.  Randy  never  failed  to  go  to  Mont- 
pelier,  Virginia,  and  renew  his  friendship 
with  the  duPont  family.  Over  a  period  of 
years  the  friendship  deepened.  Randy  began 
to  find  himself  looking  forward  to  going 
home.  In  spite  of  his  Hollywood  success, 
many  of  the  things  most  sacred  to  him 


still  seemed  to  be  missing  from  his  life. 

When  Marion  duPont  married  T.  H. 
Somerville,  Randy  was  one  of  the  first  to 
wish  them  well.  It  wasn't  until  this  year, 
long  after  the  Somerville  divorce,  that 
there  came  a  change  in  Randy's  heart. 
Between  Marion  and  himself  a  deep  bond 
of  affection  had  grown.  There  were  plans 
of  marriage,  to  take  place  in  the  fall.  But 
the  death  of  his  father  brought  Randy  home 
sooner  than  he  expected.  The  loss  of  his 
loved  one  affected  him  deeply.  Jack  Heath, 
the  same  friend  who  first  accompanied 
Randy  to  California,  never  left  his  side. 
On  the  way  driving  over  to  see  Marion, 
it  was  Jack  who  turned  to  Randy  and  said: 

"Why  waste  all  this  time  by  waiting? 
You  two  love  and  need  each  other.  Why 
don't  you  get  married  now?" 

The  minute  Randy  heard  these  words, 
he  realized  they  were  the  echo  of  his  own 
thoughts.  When  he  asked  Marion,  she  felt 
exactly  the  same  way.  Over  to  Chester, 
South  Carolina,  they  drove,  and  were  mar- 
ried in  the  home  of  Jack  Heath's  brother. 
Without  any  secrecy  or  attempt  to  evade, 
Randy  signed  the  marriage  certificate  with 
his  full  name,  George  Randolph  Scott.  Not 
a  single  reporter  connected  him  with  Randy- 
Scott  the  movie  star. 

A  picture  engagement  brought  Randy 
right  back  to  Hollywood.  Having  witnessed 
what  vicious  gossip  and  distorted  publicity 
can  do  to  private  lives.  Randy  determined 
that  his  marriage  must  remain  a  secret 
until  his  bride  joined  him  in  Hollywood. 
Because  Marion  duPont  comes  from  a 
world  where  human  emotions  are  not  ex- 
posed to  the  four  winds.  Randy  refused 
to  have  her  subjected  to  the  usual  hue  and 


NOW  I  ASK  YOU—  WHY 


mW  : 


READ  HOW 
A  BAO 
CASE  OF 
PIMPLES 
QUEERED 

ADA'S 
CHANCES 


IT  JUST  BURMS  ME  UP  —  WHSf  MOTH  El?, 
I  KNOW  I'M  EVERY  BIT  AS  GOOD  AS 
LOTS  OF  THESE  GIRLS  THAT  GET 
TOSS  RIGHT  OFF.  OH,  THERE'S 
THE  PHOME  — 


WELL  ~  THEY  DO  SHOW  UP 
PRETTy  BADLY.  ADA,  X 
KNOW  WHAT  TO  DO  —  "1HEY 

SAY  fleisommann's  YEAST 
IS  WONOEPFUL.  FOR 

GETTIMG  RID  OF  PIMPLES. 
WHy  DOM'T  YOU  TRy  IT  ? 


,  GRACE  -  DO  YOU 
IT  WOULD  HELP 

I'LL  GET  SOME 
ON  MY  WAY  HOME- 
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cry  accorded  a  movie  star's  wife.  Marriage 
was  far  too  serious  and  sacred.  It  was 
something  he  had  planned  and  dreamed  of 
as  a  goal.  It  meant  his  life's  happiness,  and 
every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  preserve 
it. 

Just  as  soon  as  Randy  finished  his  pic- 
ture and  his  wife,  who  breeds,  raises  and 
trains  race  horses,  had  her  business  affairs 
in  shape,  they  planned  a  honeymoon  jaunt 
to  Europe.  Everything  was  in  readiness 
and  Randy  was  prepared  to  make  his  mar- 
riage announcement  just  before  he  sailed. 
A  few  hours  before  sailing  time,  he  was 
called  back  to  do  another  picture.  When 
Fred  Astaire  recently  completed  "Swing- 
Time,"  all  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  the  Astaires  and  the  Scotts  to  see 
Europe  together.  Just  as  Randy  was  again 
on  the  point  of  leaving,  his  phone  rang 
first.  It  was  the  studio  again  calling  him 
back  to  work.  Dejectedly,  Randy  drove  the 
Astaires  to  the  Glendale  airport  and  long- 
distanced  his  bride  that  the  trip  was  off. 

Since  their  marriage  in  March,  Randy 
has  been  back  to  Montpelier  once.  He  made 
a  hurried  trip  in  June  and  then  went  back 
to  work  again.  In  August  they  met  for  a 
brief  honeymoon  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 
Even  though  the  separation  was  a  tempo- 
rary one,  it  was  also  an  unhappy  one.  The 
time  was  so  short  when  they  would  both 
be  together  that  to  avoid  endless  question- 
ing and  unkind  speculation,  they  decided 
to  keep  up  their  game  a  little  longer. 

By  the  time  you  read  this,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Randolph  Scott  will  be  living  happily  and 
quietly  in  Hollywood.  Randy  announced 
his  marriage  to  the  world,  the  minute  his 
wife  notified  him  that  her  stables  and  busi- 
ness affairs  were  in  order  and  she  was  on 
the  way.  What  their  plans  for  the  future 
hold  neither  cares  to  discuss.  Randy  has 
contract  obligations  to  fulfill  and  Mrs. 
Scott  must  still  keep  up  her  interests.  Of 


one  thing  Randy  is  positively  sure.  Nothing 
is  going  to  mar  his  happiness  or  violate  the 
sanctity  of  his  home.  The  fact  that  he  is  a 
movie  star  by  profession,  does  not  mean 
that  he  must  be  an  actor  at  heart. 

Even  though  I  have  known  of  his  mar- 
riage all  this  time,  Randy  has  never  spoken 
of  his  personal  affairs  from  an  emotional 
standpoint.  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  his 
devotion  and  great  respect  for  his  wife.  He 
remarked  that  he  loves  sports.  She  is  a 
great  sportswoman.  I  have  often  heard 
Randy  say  that  he  would  never  marry  an 
actress  because  he  wanted  a  wife  who  was 
interested  in  marriage  as  a  career.  I  know 
that  the  new  Mrs.  Scott  loves  to  travel  and 
is  very  well  read.  She  loves  her  home  and 
her  garden  in  Virginia.  It  is  famous  for 


its  many  rare  flowers  and  boxwood  hedges. 

Montpelier  (the  name  of  the  home)  was 
formerly  the  home  of  Ex-President  of  the 
United  States,  James  Madison.  His  body 
rests  there  on  the  estate  today.  Mrs.  Scott, 
a  true  aristocrat  of  the  South,  loves  her 
home,  her  horses,  and  is  up  every  morn- 
ing at  five-thirty  attending  to  them.  Many 
of  Mrs.  Scott's  horses  are  famous  on  the 
race  tracks.  She  has  a  special  trophy  room 
for  their  awards.  She  loves  and  appreciates 
all  these  things  that  mean  so  much  to 
Randy,  and  strangely  enough  has  time  for 
all  of  them.  It  is  so  unusual  in  the  average 
woman  of  today  and  Randy  certainly  would 
have  been  at  a  loss  had  he  expected  to  find 
all  this  in  Hollywood,  by  marrying  an 
actress. 


CAN  'T  I  LAND  A  JOB  UKE  THIS!. 


MELLO -ADA ?  THIS  IS 
GfSACE.  HAVE  YOU 
FOUND  A  30B  YET  — 
BECAUSE  THERE'S  OKIE 
DOWN  HERE  I'M  SURE 
YOU  COULD  FILL  —  I 
SPOKE  TO  MISS  MABTM  \ 
AMD  SHE  SAID  TO 
COME  IN  AND  TALK  * 
TO  HE2  TOMOCQOW 


M  TERRIBLY  SOCKV  YOU)     NO  -  I  JUST  FELT  I 
DIDN'T  GET  IT,  ADA  —  Yf  MADE  A  BAD  IMPRESSION) 
DID  MISS  MACTIN  SAY  J  -  GRACE,  I  WOMDER- 
VWHY  SHE  DIDN'T.       ^4     DO  YOU  THINK  THESE 


YOU'D  DO? 


PIMPLES  COULD  BE 
THE  REASON  ? 


PONT  IET  ADOLESCENT  VIMPLBS 
KEEP  YOU  OUT  OF  A  JOB 


PIMPLES  can  easily  spoil  that 
good  impression  you  hoped  to 
make.  Yet — they  often  occur  after 
the  start  of  adolescence— from  about 
13  to  25,  or  longer.  At  this 
time,  important  glands  devel- 


by  clearing  skin  irritants 
out  of  the  blood 


op  and  final  growth  takes  place.  The 
whole  body  is  disturbed.  The  skin  gets 
oversensitive.  Waste  poisons  in  the 
blood  irritate  this  sensitive  skin.  Pim- 
ples break  out. 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  clears  these 
skin  irritants  out  of  theblood. 
Then,  pimples  go!  Eat 3  cakes 
a  day,  one  before  meals — 
plain,  or  in  a  little  water — 
until  skin  clears.  Start  today! 
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Avoid 

•  .  and  keep 
lips  lovable 


Lips  must  be  smooth  and  soft  to  tempt  ro- 
mance. Rough  lips  look  old.  Unattractive. 
So— avoid  lipsticks  that  dry  or  parch! 

Coty  has  ended  all  danger  of  Lipstick 
Parching  with  a  NEW  kind  of  lipstick.  It 
gives  your  lips  exciting,  indelible  color... 
but  without  any  parching  penalties. 

Coty  "Sub-Deb"  Lipstick  smooths  and  sof- 
tens your  lips,  because  it  contains  a  special 
softening  ingredient, "Essence  of  Theobrom'.' 

Make  the  "Over-night''  Experiment! 
Put  on  a  tiny  bit  of  Coty  Lipstick  before  you 
go  to  bed.  In  the  morning  notice  how  soft 
your  lips  feel,  how  soft  they  look. 

Coty  "Sub-Deb"  comes  in  five  indelible 
colors,  50c.  Coty  "Sub-Deb"  Rouge,  also  50c. 


&  Ramsd 
Hand  Cream 
to    its  name. 


THERE'S  beauty 
for  the  hardest- 
worked  or  hardest- 
playing  hands  in  Daggett 
&  Ramsdell's  Perfect 
Hand  Cream !  It'll  give 
your  hands  that  lady- 
of-leisure  look  no  mat- 
ter how  much  time  they 
spend  doing  housework, 
handling  carbon  paper 
at  the  office,  or  driving 
a  car  or  golf  ball.  This 
hand  cream  is  so  fine 
and  light  in  texture  that 
it  is  absorbed  right  into 
the  skin,  leaving  your 
hands  soft,  white,  and 
delicately  perfumed,  yet 
absolutely  minus  in 
stickiness.  We  know 
you'll  like  it ! 

WOUR  eyes  won't  let 
'  you  down  in  moments 
made  for  romance,  it 
you've  touched  up  the 
lashes  with  dependable 
Maybelline  mascara. 
The  big  news  from  the 
Maybelline  Company  is 
their  new  cream  mas- 
cara, a  ready  -  to  -  use 
form  containing  all  the 
essential  qualities  that 
made  their  cake  mascara 
famous.  Like  its  older 
sister,  this  cream  mas- 
cara is  instantly  beauti- 
fying, harmless  to 
lashes,  and  wonderfully 
lasting.  It  comes  in  an 
adorable  little  suede- 
like, waterproof  zipper 
case  with  one  pocket  for 
the  generous  tube  of 
cream  mascara  and  an- 
other for  the  accom- 
panying brush.  The 
shades  are  black,  brown, 
and  blue. 


es 


Beauty  News 
for  November 


Enter  Dorothy  Gray  Salon  Cold 
Cream  for  home  beauty  care. 


Hold  that  figure  line — wit 
Kleinert's  new  flat-front  girdle 


WOMEN  over  thirty  who  are  coming 
into  the  Summer  of  Life  can  be  con- 
tent to  leave  Springtime  behind — if  they've 
learned  how  to  keep  youth  in  their  com- 
plexions and  contours !  Eunice  Skelly,  spe- 
cialist in  facial  rejuvenation,  has  taught 
that  lesson  to  many,  as  the  enthusiastic 
letters  she  receives  testify.  She  has  de- 
veloped   a    product    called    "Ultra- Violet 


Magic  Cerate"  which 
contains  certain  cell- 
building  biological  ele- 
ments we're  told  have 
never  before  been  em- 
bodied in  a  chemical  for- 
mula. This  cerate  acts 
to  restore  normal  pore 
action  and  revitalize  the 
skin  from  within. 

WE'D  ALL  like  to 
indulge  in  the  lux- 
ury of  regular  facial 
treatments  at  a  Dorothy 
Gray  salon.  But  for 
those  of  us  who  can't, 
Dorothy  Gray  intro- 
duces her  new  Salon 
Cold  Cream.  It's  a  white, 
fine-textured  emulsion 
that  does  a  lot  of  work 
for  one  cream.  Every 
ingredient  is  salon  qual- 
ity, and  it  has  a  lovely 
soft  fragrance  that 
smells  expensive.  Doro- 
thy Gray  Salon  Cream 
does  a  thorough  cleans- 
ing job.  It  is  softening 
to  the  skin  that  tends  to 
become  harshened  from 
weather  hazards.  And  a 
quick  cleansing  with  it 
in  the  morning  leaves 
your  skin  in  fresh, 
smooth  condition  to  re- 
ceive its  make-up. 


IF  YOU'D  like  that 
I  flat-as-a-pancake  look 
around  the  waistline, 
Kleinert  will  provide  it. 
They've  just  introduced 
a  flat-front  girdle  of 
two-way  stretch  Lastex 
that's  a  veritable  honey  ! 
The  secret  lies  in  a 
built-in  Sturdi-flex  front 
panel  that  holds  the 
"tummy"  perfectly  flat 
without  benefit  of  a 
single  bone.  We've  been 
told  on  good  authority 
that  it  actually  reduces, 
too,  at  the  same  time  it 
holds  you  in.  It  comes 
in  the  most  desired 
lengths  and  measure- 
ments. There's  a  pantie- 
girdle  model  for  you 
who  like  them.  We'd 
like  to  tell  you  the  price 
of  Kleinert's  Flat-front 
Girdle,  it's  so  absurdly 
low — but  policy  pre- 
vents. 

WE  HAD  barrels 
of  fun  shampooing 
our  hair  with  an  Olea- 
pac— it's  such  an  unusual  and  convenient 
little  aid  to  hair  beauty !  What  an  Oleapac 
really  consists  of  is  a  small  compressed 
tissue  cloth  impregnated  with  cleansing  and 
tonic  ingredients.  You  simply  slip  it  out  of 
its  tiny  envelope,  unfold  it,  and  rub  it  all 
over  your  well-dampened  hair,  wash-cloth 
fashion.  It  makes  a  sumptuous  lather.  Use 
the  same  Oleapac  for  a  second  lathering. 


BORN  TO  BE  A 


Most  Bad  Breath  Begins  with  the  Teeth! 
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Inside  the  Stars'  Homes 

Continued  from  page  10 

still  tease  her  about  one  of  them.  We  were 
playing  the  game  when  you  say :  'My  father 
is  raising  something  beginning  with  A' — 
and  the  rest  guess  'apple'  or  'asparagus'  or 
something.  Georgie  had  'B',  and  we 
guessed  every  known  and  unknown  fruit 
and  vegetable.  When  we  gave  up — " 

" — Georgie  cried:  'Batatoes!'"  remem- 
bered Loretta,  laughing.  "But  she  wouldn't 
do  that  now.  She's  feeling  quite  old  these 
days." 

"Sometimes  at  informal  parties  we  serve 
Gretchen's  veal  loaf  sliced,  together  with 
different  salads.  Huntington  salad  is  always 
good,"  considered  her  mother. 

HUNTINGTON  SALAD 

Pare  and  steam  until  tender  2  medium 
sized  white  potatoes,  cool  and  cut  in  dice, 
put  in  bowl  rubbed  with  a  clove  of  garlic. 

1  cup  cooked  young  peas,  1  cup  French  but- 
ton mushrooms,  1  cup  finely  chopped  celery 
hearts,  1  cup  Heinz  pickled  pearl  onions 
cut  in  halves ;  mix  lightly  with  half  a  cup 
of  Hellman's  mayonnaise  and  2  teaspoons 
tarragon  vinegar. 

Line  a  salad  bowl  with  shredded  lettuce 
hearts  and  mound  the  salad  mixture  on  it 
in  pyramid  form. 

Garnish  with  capers  and  nasturtium 
flowers. 

Another  good  salad  for  buffet  parties  is 
a  fish  salad: 

FISH  SALAD 

Rub  bowl  with  clove  of  garlic ;  mix  in 
bowl  \Y2  cups  cold  cooked  fish  broken  in 
small  flakes,  %  CUP  peeled  and  diced  cu- 
cumber, 54  CUP  peeled  and  diced  celery ; 

2  chopped  hardboiled  egg  whites,  1  chopped 
green  pepper ;  1  chopped  pimento,  2  tea- 
spoons salt,  z/2  teaspoon  paprika,  1  cup 
French  dressing. 

Let  stand  in  icebox  30  minutes,  drain 
and  mound  on  lettuce  covered  dish.  Cover 
with  potato  salad  dressing,  press  hardboiled 
egg  yokes  through  a  sieve  over  salad, 
sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley  and  serve. 

"Do  look  at  the  living  room  before  I 
rush  away,"  suggested  Loretta.  "Then  we'll 
have  coffee  upstairs  and  I'll  return  to 
'Ramona.'  Do  you  know  they  are  giving 
me  all  my  'Ramona'  costumes.  I  adore 
them!" 

The  living  room,  opening  from  the  left 
side  of  the  hall,  is  an  interesting  series  of 
color  complementaries  in  olive  green,  ivory 
and  magenta.  The  paneled  walls  are  pale 
green,  two  magenta-ivory-green  striped 
chairs  accent  the  room,  and  two  wide  ivory 
damask  Italian  settees  face  each  other  by 
the  fireplace  over  a  beautiful  magenta 
Aubusson  rug. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  tiny  Eighteenth 
Century  chairs,  numerous  occasional  tables, 
a  grand  piano  and  a  rare  cabinet  filled 
with  Eighteenth  Century  porcelains. 

"When  Mother  found  this,  it  was  painted 
black,  explained  Loretta,  flicking  open  the 
miniature  drawers  each  with  its  delicate 
scene.  "I  believe  a  dentist  was  using  it  for 
his  supplies.  When  it  was  restored  they 
uncovered  all  these  lovely  little  inlaid  pic- 
tures. 

"I  am  terribly  thrilled  over  old  things. 
People  give  them  to  me,  or  Mother  finds 
them  for  me.  An  old  friend  of  the  family 
over  in  France  sent  me  these  two  adorable 
cherubs,  one  laughing  and  one  crying.  Polly 
Ann,  my  sister,  stayed  at  his  house  when 
she  was  abroad,  and  do  you  know  he 
wouldn't  let  her  go  out  alone  even  in  the 
daytime  ? 


HY  let  bad  breath  interfere  with 
romance  —  with  happiness?  It's  so 
easy  to  be  safe  when  you  realize  that  by 
far  the  most  common  cause  of  bad  breath 
is  .  .  .  improperly  cleaned  teeth! 

Authorities  say  decaying  food  and  acid 
deposits,  in  hidden  crevices  between  the 
teeth,  are  the  source  of  most  unpleasant 
mouth  odors— of  dull,  dingy  teeth— and 
of  much  tooth  decay. 

Use  Colgate  Dental  Cream.  Its  special 

/  L  ARGE_  SIZE 
I  Giant  Size,  over 
V  twice  as  much, 

V35ty 


penetrating  foam  removes  these  odor- 
breeding  deposits  that  ordinary  cleaning 
methods  fail  to  reach.  And  at  the  same 
time,  Colgate's  soft,  safe  polishing  agent 
cleans  and  brightens  the  enamel— makes 
your  teeth  sparkle. 

Be  safe— be  sure!  Brush  your  teeth  .  .  . 
your  gums  .  .  .  your  tongue  .  .  .  with 
Colgate  Dental  Cream  at  least  twice  daily 
and  have  cleaner,  brighter  teeth  and  a 
sweeter,  purer  breath.  Get  a  tube  today! 


COLGATE 

RIBBON  DENTAL  CREAM 
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HINTS  for  the 

EYES  OF  WIVES! 

by  $ane  Tledth 

#  Unless  you  have  one  of  the  rare  hus- 
bands who  is  amused  to  watch  mysterious 
beauty  rites,  it's  up  to  you  to  join  the  secret 
association  of  KuRLASH  enthusiasts.  These 
wise  ladies  keep  a  little  private  cache  of 
Kurlash  products  and  slip  away  for  a  few 
minutes'  beauty  conference  with  them  daily. 
Husbands  are  entranced>  with  the  results — 
and  never  know  why  wives  look  prettier. 

You  can  whisk  your  lashes  into  Kurlash 
($1  at  good  stores)  in  a  split  second.  When 
they  emerge,  they'll  be  curled  back  soul- 
fully — looking  longer  and  darker,  making 
your  eyes  larger.  No  heat;  no  cosmetics — 
nothing  to  arouse  husbandly  suspicions.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  use  these  other  absolutely  un- 
detectable Kurlash  products  also.  Try  them 
in  private  .  .  .  and  give  your  husband  a 
BEAUTIFUL  surprise  today. 


•  Lashtint  Compact. 

A  patented  mas- 
cara case  with  a 
little  sponge,  ensur- 
ing iust  the  right  con- 
sistency to  darken 
the  lashesnaturally 
without  stiffening  or 
caking  them.  Water- 
proof. In  black, 
brown  or  blue.  $1. 


•  Kurlene.  Dresses  the  lashes, 
keeps  them  soft  and  silky, 
darkens  them,  tends  to  make 
them  grow  longer  and  thicker 
— and,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  a  little  Shadette  (not  illus- 
trated, $1)  in  a  shade  to  match 
your  eyes,  gives  the  youthful 
shiny-lidded  look  that  is  so 
ttering.  50c  and  $1  sizes. 


•  Twissors.  The  little  miracle 
tweezer  with  curved  scissor-handles 
lets  you  see  to  trim  brows  accu- 
rately. Only  25c, 


"We  laughed  when  she  told  us.  A  girl 
of  twenty-two,  as  she  was  then,  ought  to 
be  old  enough  to  go  out  anywhere,  we 
thought,  but  Polly  Ann  said  you  didn't 
feel  right  about  it  in  France,  she  was 
glad  to  have  an  escort  or  a  chaperon. 

"I'm  eager  to  get  enough  time  to  see 
other  countries  the  way  Polly  Ann  has 
done,"  Loretta  confided  when  we  were 
having  coffee  in  the  delicate  rose  and 
French  blue  of  her  boudoir.  "I  feel  that 
so  far  all  I've  had  was  a  bird's  eye  view 
taken  on  the  wing. 


"The  best-looking  men  I  ever  saw  were 
the  Italians  in  Rome.  I  remember  once  I 
wanted  to  take  a  ride  in  one  of  those 
horse-drawn  victorias  in  Rome  when 
everyone  else  was  taking  a  siesta.  I  found 
an  empty  one,  but  I  couldn't  waken  the 
driver.  He  was  so  handsome  I  just  sat 
and  looked  at  him  till  he  woke  up!" 

The  car  came  for  her  then  and  she  flew 
down  the  stairs,  long  skirts  trailing  till 
she  caught  them  up  with  a  quick  turn  of 
the  wrist  that  distinctly  belonged  to  her 
favorite  period — Eighteenth  Century. 


Cagney,  Rollicking  Rebel 

Continued  from  page  23 


Write  Jane  Heath  for  advice  about  eye  beauty.  Give 
your  coloring  j or  personal  beauty  plan.  Address  Dept. 
S-ll.  The  Kurlash  Company.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  The 
Kurlash  Company  of  Canada,  at  Toronto,  3. 


mitted,  "but  the  sort  of  relaxation  you 
get  out  there — as  you  very  well  know — 
usually  builds  you  up  to  the  point  where 
you  need  a  few  weeks  to  recuperate.  But 
up  there  it's  different — and  the  people  are 
different — you  know,  'captains  of  their 
souls' ;  poised,  they  don't,  well,  flutter. 
Here's  what  I  mean : 

"Mrs.  Cagney,  Sid  Biddell,  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  myself  went  up  to  Xarragansett 
to  visit.  We  rang  as  we  stepped  from  the 
car  and  the  butler  answered.  Our  host  was 
right  behind  him  and  as  we  all  exchanged 
greetings  I  noticed  a  grand  old  lady  de- 
scending the  broad  stairs,  which  were 
broken  by  a  landing  which  had  a  window. 
She  had  a  very  deliberate  gait,  slow  and 
decided,  like  all  those  people  up  there.  It 
seemed  to  say  she  knew  where  she  was 
going  and  would  take  her  own  good  time 
about  getting  there. 

"When  she  was  presented  she  greeted 
us  all  very  charmingly  in  a  quiet  manner 
in  keeping  with  her  general  appearance  and 
then  turning  to  her  son  she  said,  'Bobby, 
I  think  your  car  is  on  fire!' 

"We  all  rushed  out  the  front  door  and 
helped  to  extinguish  what  was  a  pretty  bad 
blaze,  but  had  caught  it  just  in  time. 
Imagine,  she  had  noticed  the  thing  from 
that  window  on  the  stairs,  but  it  hadn't 
prevented  her  from  meeting  us  all,  calmly, 
first — that's  what  I  mean  about  that  neck 
of  the  woods.  And  'Roaring  Brook,'  which 
Ed  McNamara  and  I  own  jointly,  is  the 
sort  of  hideout  you  can  zvork  in,  too." 
"And  what  have  you  accomplished?" 
"I've  managed  to  go  through  two  hun- 
dred scripts  from  which  I  selected  my  first 
picture !" 

"That  is  a  lot  of  going  through — what's 
it  to  be?" 

"An  original  called  'Great  Guy.'  It's  just 
the  right  story  for  me,  about  a  fellow  who's 
a  great  little  guy  because  he's  thoroughly 
honest — he  can't  be  bought — and  it  has 
a  really  swell  new  idea  behind  it.  We  start 
production  the  middle  of  September." 

"You've  bought  other  material  too,  I 
suppose?" 

"There's  an  incident  story,  'Master 
Mind,'  and  then  there's  an  idea  which  I 
have  and  which  I  expect  to  develop." 

Don't  be  surprised  if  Jimmy  turns  author 
on  us! 

"I'm  anxious  to  do  a  story  of  New  Bed- 
ford— I've  been  collecting  data,  studying 
types,"  he  said,  off  on  the  track  which 
seems  to  interest  him  most  at  the  moment. 

"I'd  imagine  it  was  sort  of  Grand  Hotel- 
ish,  you  know,  nothing-ever-happens-to- 
you-up-there  I  mean?" 

"Don't  you  believe  it!  Recently  during 
a  downpour,  one  day,  the  door  was  pounded 
on  by  two  heavy  fists  barely  audible  above 
the  sound  of  the  storm.  I  was  alone  in  the 
house  at  the  time,  reading.  Admitting  a 
good-looking   young    man    about  twenty- 


Blonde  now!  Binnie  Barnes  deserts 
the  brunette  division  and  becomes 
fair-haired   with   becoming  effect. 


seven,  whose  raincoat  and  boots  were 
dripping  with  rain,  I  asked  him  what  he 
might  want. 

"In  he  came,  and  when  he'd  removed  his 
wet  things  and  settled  down  by  the  fire 
he  told  me  he'd  come  to  me  for  help.  He 
wanted  letters  to  Hollywood  people  that 
could  help  him  to  start  on  an  actor's 
career ! 

"  'What  makes  you  suppose  you  can  act?' 
I  asked.  'Have  you  ever  done  anything?' 

"Nothing  to  speak  of,  he  admitted.  High 
school  dramatics,  town  hall  stuff. 

"It  took  me  a  few  hours  to  talk  him  out 
of  his  'career.'  Don't  ask  rne  how — I  just 
showed  him  all  he  needed  to  know  before 
he  could  crash.  It  does  happen,  sometimes, 
I  admitted,  that  an  inexperienced  unknown 
gets  a  break — but  my  advice  was  first  to 
connect  with  a  stock  company,  to  knock 
his  brains  out  with  work  and  more 
work — to  get  hired  and  fired  and  hired 
again.  And  I  finally  convinced  him. 

"He'd  walked  about  eighteen  miles  to 
see  me  and  when  the  rain  stopped  a  de- 
livery wagon  gave  him  a  lift  back. 

"  'The  movies,'  I  told  him  as  we  parted, 
'are  always  looking  for  something  new,  and 
Hollywood  will  absorb  anything  from  per- 
sonal eccentricities  to  color — but  the  trick 
is  to  have  that  something!'" 

"And  what  about  you — will  you  keep 
your  individuality  of  mannerism,  the  trig- 
ger-action delivery  and  compactiness  of 
gesture  which  make  a  Cagney  picture  some- 
thing different?" 

"Of  course  I'll  keep  them !  They're  trade- 
marks, and  one  doesn't  scrap  a  trademark." 
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Which  should  relieve  the  Cagney  fans 
who  have  come  to  look  for  some  new  trick- 
in  his  latest  release  and  who  are  rarely  dis- 
appointed. 

I  wondered  whether  he  would  do  a  color 
picture?  And  I  noticed,  as  he  answered, 
that  no  matter  how  casually  his  opinions 
are  expressed,  they  are  all  matured  as_  they 
are  delivered  in  short,  crisp  phrases  in  an 
incredibly  low  voice. 

"Color  is  the  next  step  forward  and  I'd 
like  to  do  one.  Brunettes,  in  the  broadest 
sense,  have  personalities  which  are  best 
expressed  in  black,  white,  grey  and  inter- 
mediate tones,  perhaps,  but  what  about 
the  redheads — Charlie  Bickford  and  me? 
What  will  color  do  to  us  who  are  not 
'black-and-white'  subjects?  That's  what 
sets  you  wondering !  There  are  so  few  in 
Hollywood — Ginger  Rogers,  Barbara  Stan- 
wyck, Jeanette  MacDonald — perhaps  that's 
because  color,  up  to  now,  has  been  relative- 
ly unimportant.  But  tomorrow? 

"In  the  past  it's  screamed  its  way 
through  story  and  action.  But  when  it  is 
orchestrated — andante,  allegro,  crescendo! 
then  as  much  thought  will  be  given  to  a 
color  climax  as  to  story  motivation. 

"Take  a  picture  in  which  I'm  cast  as 
'Red.'  Then  the  picture  shows  me  to  be  a 
brunette — it's  a  phoney.  You  see  a  valuable 
tie-up  with  the  role  is  lost.  But  when 
there  is  a  'Red'  who  looks  like  'Red'  then 
it  becomes  at  once  important  and  meaning- 
ful !" 

He  has  plans  and  what  looks  like  a  brand 
new  future  before  him.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  watch  them  develop. 


MacDonald's  Merry 
Romance 

Continued  from  page  22 

"Jeanette,  Gene,"  said  Mr.  Swarts,  lead- 
ing them  into  the  living  room,  "why  didn't 
you  tell  me  you  were  going  together  now? 
Secrets,  eh?"  Jeanette  hastily  retired  to 
one  corner  of  the  room,  and  Gene  to  the 
other,  like  two  prize-fighters,  but  no  matter 
how  they  avoided  each  other  that  evening 
every  one  at  the  dinner  party  assumed,  but 
definitely,  that  they  were  romantically  in- 
terested. 

Well,  it  might  have  stopped  there,  Gene 
and  Jeanette  both  being  very  reserved  I 
young  people — but  it  didn't.  A  few  weeks 
later  they  met  again  in  the  forecourt  of 
the  Chinese  Theatre,  not  on  the  doorstep 
this  time  for  there  is  no  doorstep  but  a 
forecourt  is  practically  the  same,  and  there  j 
were  doiens  of  photographers  and  column- 
ists looking  on.  It  was  the  important  pre- 
view of  "Les-  Miserables"  and  it  seems  that 
the  studio  had  promised  to  have  passes  for 
both  Jeanette  and  Gene  at  the  door.  (They 
are  both  tremendously  interested  in  pic- 
tures and  rarely  miss  an  outstanding  pre- 
view.) "May  I  have  the  tickets  for  Gene 
Raymond,"  Gene  was  saying  when  he  be- 
came aware  of  a  vision  of  loveliness  at  his 
side.  "Why,  it's  my  favorite  bell-ringer!" 
said  Jeanette,  "I  haven't  any  bells  for  you 
to  ring  this  evening  but  will  you  please 
ask  for  my  tickets  too?"  Further  conver- 
sation was  impossible  for  the  photographers 
had  spied  two  stars  together,  and  two  stars 
together  in  Hollywood  mean  a  romance,  so 
the  bulbs  began  to  flash.  Tomorrow  their 
pictures  would  be  in  all  the  Los  Angeles 
newspapers  and  before  the  week  was  over 
they  would  be  headlined  in  every  news- 
paper in  the  country  as  "Hollywood's 
Newest  Romance."  As  Gene  and  Jeanette 
were  leaving  the  theatre  after  the  preview 
Gene  managed  to  whisper,  "I  think  we'd 
better  do  something  about  it,  don't  you?" 

"Yes-,"  said  Jeanette.  "Will  you  come  to 
dinner  next  week?"  A  few  nights  after 
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Music  and  charm!  Fred  Keating  talks  tunefully  to  Jean  Chatburn  in  a  corner 
of  the  studio  where  they  are  engaged   in   malting   "The   Devil  on  Horseback." 


that  Gene  sent  Jeanette  orchids  and  took 
her  dancing  at  the  Trocaderd — and  a  real, 
honest -to -goodness  Hollywood  romance 
was  well  on  its  way. 

While  Jeanette  and  Gene  were  waiting 
around  Hollywood  for  Fate  to  bring  them 
together  on  Roszika  Dolly*s  doorstep  so 
that  they  could  fall  desperately  in  love, 
Gene  was  rapidly  acquiring  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  Hollywood's  most  eligible 
bachelors.  From  time  to  time  he  would 
escort  Janet  Gaynor,  Ann  Sothern  and 
Mary  Brian  to  various  parties,  (and  often 
his  lovely  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Kipling), 
but  every  time  the  gossip  columnists  would 
try  to  make  something  out  of  it  Gene  and 
Janet  and  Ann  and  Mary  would  chirp, 
"We're  only  friends."  Which  was  the 
truth. 

But  what  about  Jeanette — while  she  was 
waiting  for  Roszika  Dolly's  doorstep?  Like 
many  beautiful  and  glamorous  actresses 
Jeanette  has  had  more  rumored  romances 
than  real  ones.  All  she  had  to  do  was  ap- 
pear on  the  screen  in  the  arms  of  one  of 
Hollywood's  idolized  screen  lovers  and  the 
world  in  general,  (aided  and  abetted  by  the 
studio  publicity  department),  immediately 
imagined  them  passionately  in  love.  Ever 
since  "Naughty  Marietta"  it  has  been  hard 
to  convince  the  public  that  Jeanette  and 
Nelson  Eddy  weren't  romantically  inter- 
ested in  each  other,  else  how  could  they 
make  such  divine  love  on  the  screen?  And 
of  course  when  the  sensationally  popular 
"Naughty  Marietta"  was  followed  by  "Rose 
Marie"  the  public  was  utterly  convinced 
that  Jeanette  and  Nelson  were  in  love.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  Jeanette  MacDonald  and 
Nelson  Eddy  hadn't  been  particularly  im- 
pressed with  each  other  at  all  when  they 
first  met — there  was  just  a  tinge  of  profes- 
sional jealousy — but  after  spending  days 
together  on  the  set,  especially  when  they 
were  on  location  in  the  beautiful  Lake 
Tahoe  country,  they  began  to  know  and 
like  each  other  very  much.  Both  being 
music-lovers  they  had  much  in  common.  So 
when  they  returned  from  location  they  con- 
tinued to  be  interested  in  each  other's 
career  and  appeared  together  quite  often 
in  Hollywood.  When  Nelson  Eddy  gave 
his  concert  in  Los  Angeles  Jeanette  was 
right  there  in  the  audience.  And  when  "San 
Francisco"  wras  previewed  in  Westwood 
Village  Nelson  and  his  mother  sat  right 
back  of  Jeanette  and  Gene.  "I'll  have  to 
give  you  some  tips,  Gene,  about  marrying 
Jeanette,"  Nelson  said  at  Jeanette's  engage- 
ment party.  "I've  married  her  so  many 
times." 

Another  of  Jeanette's  rumored  romances 
was  with  Maurice  Chevalier.  Ernst  Lu- 
bitsch  was  so  impressed  with  Jeanette  when 


he  saw  her  in  the  Chicago  production  of 
"Boom-Boom"  that  he  signed  her  for  the 
lead  opposite  Maurice  Chevalier  in  "The 
Love  Parade,"  and  thereby  started  a  ro- 
mantic singing  team  that  did  not  break  up 
until  Metro  had  revived  "The  Merry 
Widow"  and  Maurice  had  returned  to  his 
native  France.  It  was  Europe,  however, 
which  presented  Jeanette  with  a  Chevalier 
romance,  (Hollywood  knew  better),  and 
it  all  came  about  in  a  very  exciting  way : 
When  Jeanette's  picture  "Monte  Carlo" 
was  released  on  the  Continent  the  at- 
mosphere was  so  beautifully  done  and  so 
authentic  that  most  Europeans  thought  the 
picture  had  actually  been  made  on  the 
Riviera  instead  of  in  Hollywood.  So  when 
a  story  broke  in  their  newspapers  concern- 
ing a  certain  crown  prince  and  his"  clan- 
destine love  affair  with  a  blonde  girl,  the 
rumor  started  that  the  girl  was  Jeanette 
MacDonald.  The  story  was  that  the 
prince's  wife  caught  her  husband  and  his 
lady  love  and  shot  the  girl,  who  was  taken 
to  Italy.  What  happened  to  her  after  that 
was  a  mystery.  At  any  rate  Jeanette's  pic- 
tures were  banned  in  Europe.  Meanwhile, 
musical  pictures  suffered  a  set-back  in 
Hollywood  and  Jeanette  made  three  pic- 
tures for  Fox  in  which  she  did  not  sing. 
This  caused  the  further  report  in  Europe 
that  Jeanette  was  dead  and  that  her  sister, 
(who  could  not  sing  but  who  resembled 
her),  had  taken  her  place  on  the  screen! 

You  can  well  imagine  how  this  worried 
Jeanette.  And  the  studios  weren't  so  pleased 
to  lose  the  European  markets,  either.  So 
finally  she  figured  it  out  that  the  only 
thing  she  could  do  would  be  to  appear  in 
concert  in  Europe,  (she  had  never  been 
there  before),  and  let  the  Europeans  see 
for  themselves  that  she  was  most  alive  and 
singing.  When  she  arrived  in  France  she 
discovered  to  her  horror  that  there  were 
still  a  lot  of  people  who  believed  that  fan- 
tastic story  of  her  "romance"  with  the 
prince  and  that  the  French  people  and  the 
press  were  frightfully  antagonistic  to  her. 
There  were  demonstrations  against  her  at 
the  docks  when  she  landed.  Poor  Jeanette 
was  certain  that  she  was  about  to  die  for 
her  art,  and  it  was  with  the  feeling  of  a 
Marie  Antoinette  mounting  the  guillotine 
that  she  stepped  out  on  the  stage  that 
awful  night  of  her  first  concert  in  Paris. 

She  must  have  looked  very  small,  very 
alone,  and  very  appealing,  for  somehow  or 
other  the  audience  which  had  gathered  to 
boo  her  off  the  stage  suddenly  began  to 
warm  up  to  her  and  when  she  had  finished 
her  first  song  there  was  a  thundering  ap- 
plause. Jeanette's  worries  were  over.  She 
became  the  woman  of  the  hour  in  Paris. 
At  the  end  of  the  concert  she  was  informed 


Another  Love  -  match 
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that  Chevalier  who  had  been  out  of  town 
was  in  the  theatre  and  Jeanette  eagerly 
asked  him  to  take  a  bow.  Chevalier  re- 
sponded by  coming  up  on  the  stage,  and 
in  typical  American  fashion  Jeanette 
greeted  him  with  a  kiss— right  on  the  lips. 
Automatically  the  French  assumed  that 
MacDonald  and  Chevalier  were  "in  love." 
According  to  French  logic  if  it  had  been  a 
casual  friendship  stie  would  have  kissed 
him  on  the  cheek — but  on  the  lips,  it  has 
to  be  the  beautiful  passion.  But  Fifty  Mil- 
lion Frenchmen  Can  Be  Wrong. 

When  the  beautiful  auburn-haired  Jean- 
ette began  to  acquire  fame  and  fortune  in 
Hollywood  there  was  much  speculation  of 
course  about  her  "love  life" — every  Glamor 
Girl  must  have  a  "love  life,"  she  owes  it  to 
her  public — but  Jeanette  was  much  too  am- 
bitious at  that  time  to  oblige.  She  worked 
awfully  hard  all  day  for  Mr.  Lubitsch  and 
after  dinner  she  went  to  bed.  Not  even  the 
best  gossips  and  writers  could  whip  up 
much  out  of  that.  Then  Jeanette  ran  into 
her  first  picture  snag,  (an  offer  from 
United  Artists  to  make  "The  Vagabond 
King"),  and  having  no  agent  out  here  she 
wired  her  best  friend  in  New  York,  smil- 
ing Bob  Ritchie,  to  come  to  the  coast  and 
straighten  things  out  for  her.  Bob  ex- 
plained his  departure  for  Hollywood  to  his 
fellow^  stock-brokers  as  "just  a  darned 
good  excuse  to  see  Jeanette,"  but  it  so 
happened  that  this  bit  of  star-managing 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  lucrative 
business  for  him.  Under  his  managerial 
wings  today  he  has  gathered  not  only  Jean- 
ette but  a  number  of  other  stars. 

Bob  Ritchie's  arrival  in  Hollywood  was 
also  the  beginning  of  something  else — the 
"love  life"  for  Jeanette  that  the  studios  had 
been  trying  to  manufacture  for  her.  Holly- 
wood wasn't  just  content  with  having  him 
engaged  to  Jeanette,  no  indeed,  they  even 
went  so  far  as  to  announce  that  he  was 
married  to  Jeanette.  Walter  Winchell  was 
so  completely  convinced  that  Jeanette  and 
Bob  were  married  that  he  printed  it  in  his 
column  week  after  week,  with  Jeanette  be- 
coming more  and  more  irked.  Finally,  she 
offered  to  pay  him  or  any  other  person 
who  could  prove  her  marriage  $5000.  No 
one  ever  collected.  But  it  didn't  stop  the 
rumors. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Jeanette  and  the 
personable  Bob  Ritchie  were  very  much 
interested  in  each  other  at  first,  even 
though  it  never  reached  the  altar.  She  met 
Bob  at  a  Mayfair  Dance  in  New  York  the 
year  before  she  came  to  Hollywood.  He 
was  introduced  to  her  as  "Mr.  Heming- 
way" and  it  was  several  months  before  she 
discovered  that  that  wasn't  his  real  name. 
His  courtship  was  of  a  most  peculiar  va- 
riety. He  would  find  out  tilings  she  didn't 
like  and  simply  deluge  her  with  them. 
When  he  discovered  that  she  couldn't  bear 
gardenias,  he  fairly  covered  her  with  gar- 
lands of  gardenias  every  day.  It  was  all  a 
lot  of  fun  but  Jeanette  was  most  ambitious 
and  far  more  interested  in  her  career — 
Hollywood  was  knocking  at  her  door — than 
she  was  in  having  fun  just  then.  She  was 
engaged  to  Bob  for  several  years  but  it 
simply  didn't  work  out.  She  broke  off  her 
engagement  to  him  two  and  a  half  years 
ago,  but  saw  no  reason  why  she  should 
make  a  public  announcement  of  it,  so  the 
columnists  in  general,  and  Mr.  Winchell 
in  particular,  just  kept  on  rumoring. 

Yes,  Jeanette's  been  far  too  busy  estab- 
lishing herself  as  a  singer,  ('tis  said  that 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  has  been  making 
very  exciting  offers  to  her),  to  have  much 
time  for  real  romances.  She  has  been  def- 
initely the  "career  girl"  and  probably 
thought  that  romance  and  marriage  and 
home  and  children  were  something  she 
could  do  without.  But  that  was  before  she 
met  Gene  Raymond  on  Roszika  Dolly's 
doorstep. 


Millions  of  women  today  have 
discovered  a  vitally  important 
fact  about  feminine  hygiene.  They 
have  learned  that  "Lysol"  has  six 
special  qualities  which  make  it 
uniquely  valuable,  combined  with 
such  dependability  and  gentleness 
that  doctors  commonly  use  it  in  one 
of  the  most  delicate  of  all  operations 
. .  .childbirth. 

Not  liking  to  discuss  such  a  deli- 
cate subject  as  feminine  hygiene  is 
natural... but  when  misinformation, 
ignorance,  and  half-truths  threaten 
happiness,  a  wife  is  guilty  of  serious 
neglect  if  she  fails  to  learn  that  there 
is  a  reliable  answer  to  her  problem. 

You  will  find  that  "Lysol"  gives 
you  a  new  sense  of  antiseptic  cleanli- 
ness that  is  most  reassuring.  But 
more  important,  "Lysol"  brings  the 


poise  and  peace  of  mind  so  essential 
to  a  truly  happy  marriage. 

The  6  Special  Features  of  "Lysol" 

1.  Non-caustic... "Lysol"  in  the  proper  di- 
lutions is  gentle  and  reliable.  It  contains  no 
harmful  free  caustic  alkali. 

2.  Effectiveness. .."Lysol"  is  a  true  germi- 
cide, active  under  practical  conditions . . .  even 
in  the  presence  of  organic  matter  (such  as 
dirt,  mucus,  serum,  etc.).  Some  other  prepara- 
tions don't  work  under  these  conditions. 

3.  Penetration... "Lysol"  solutions  spread 
because  of  their  low  surface  tension — and  thus 
virtually  search  out  germs. 

4.  Economy.. ."Lysol",  because  it  is  concen- 
trated, costs  less  than  one  cent  an  application 
in  the  proper  solution  for  feminine  hygiene. 

5.  Odor. ..The  cleanly  odor  of  "Lysol"  dis- 
appears very  soon  after  use. 

6.  Stability.. .Keeps  its  full  strength,  no 
matter  how  long  kept,  or  how  often  uncorked. 

DR.  DAFOE  ON  THE  RADIO!  "Lysol"  presents 
the  famous  doctor  of  the  quintuplets,  in  3 
talks  weekly,  on  "Modern  Child  Care"— 
Mon.,Wed.,Fri.-C.B.S.,  11:45  A.M.-E.S.T. 

FACTS  ALL   WOMEN   SHOULD  KNOW 

Lehx  &  Fixk  Products  Corp.,  Dept.  3-11 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  the  boob  called  "LYSOL  vs.  GERMS", 
\\Mth  facts  about  feminine  hygiene  and  other  uses  of 

Kame  

Slrett  

City  Stat,  

Copr.  litjo  by  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp. 
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c^j2^26^^that  First  Impression 


Everyone  notices  your  eyes  first — remem- 
ber this!  Eyes  without  proper  eye  make-up 
often  appear  dull  and  lifeless- —  bald  and 
unattractive.  Many  women  deplore  this  in 
their  appearance,  but  are  timid  about  using 
eye  make-up  for  fear  of  having  a  hard 
"made-up"  look,  as  with  so  many  ordinary 
mascaras. 

Maybelline,  the  eye  make-up  in  good 
taste,  has  changed  all  this.  Now  you  may 
have  the  natural  appearance  of  lovely, 
long,  dark  lashes — instantly  and  easily — 
with  a  few  simple  brush  strokes  of  harmless 
Maybelline  mascara.  Non-smarting  and 
tear-proof. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  other 
exquisite  Maybelline  Eye  Beauty  Aids, 
too!  Try  the  smooth-marking  Maybelline 
Eyebrow  Pencil  to  form  graceful,  expres- 
sive eyebrows — it  may  be  had  in  shades  to 
match  the  mascara.  Use  Maybelline  Eye 
Shadow  for  truly  glamorous  effects  —  a 
touch  gently  blended  on  the  eyelids 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  SELLING  EYE  BEAUTY  AIDS 


intensifies  the  color  and  sparkle 
of  the  eyes  immensely. 

The  new  Maybelline  Cream 
Mascara  and  the  ever-popular  Solid 
Mascara  are  preferred  by  over 
10,000,000  discriminating  women 
the  world  over.  Either  form  is  only 
75c  at  leading  toilet  goods  counters. 
Generous  introductory  sizes  of  all 
Maybelline  Eye  Beauty  Aids  may 
be  purchased  at  all  leading  ten  cent 
stores.  For  the  finest  in  eye  make- 
up, insist  on  genuine  Maybelline! 


Distant  Star 

THE  STORY  SO  FAR 

A  strange  reversal  of  positions  oc- 
curs when  Bill  Banton,  former  news- 
boy, attains  stardom,  and  almost  as 
suddenly  the  imperious  Mavis  Dorian, 
once  a  most  glamorous  star,  becomes  a 
has-been,  her  whereabouts  unknown  to 
Bill,  zvho  has  searched  for  her.  He  has 
loved  her  secretly  since  he  first  saw 
her,  and  this  stands  between  him  and 
Carol  Kelly,  dancer  zvho  befriended 
him  when  he  zvas  a  nobody,  and  zvho 
has  risen  to  prominence  as  his  co-star. 
Driving  home  one  day.  Bill  sees 
Mavis.  He  orders  the  chauffeur  to 
stop  the  car,  and  invites  Mavis  to  ride 
with  him. 


Fvo  Shallow—  Bl 
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Continued  from  page  55 

smiling  from  the  screen  in  a  cheap  picture 
theatre.  It  was  an  old  picture — one  of  your 
first — and  yet  you  were  so  fresh  and  lovely 
that  it  knocked  me  all  in  a  heap.  You  were 
my  ideal  from  that  day.  You've  never 
ceased  to  be  my  ideal." 

"Thanks,"  said  Mavis,  "for  nothing."' 
She  was  staring  into  the  fire. 

Bill  went  on.  "I've  prayed,"  he  said,  "to 
able  to  do  something  for  you.  In  the 
days  when  I  had  the  news-stand  I 
to  day  dream.  One  of  the  day  dream? 
was   that  you'd  drop  your  handkerchief 
and  I'd  pick  it  up.  In  some  of  the  dreams 
I'd  give  it  back  to  you,  and  you'd  smile — 
smile  at  mc.  In  some  of  the  dreams  I'd 
keep  it.  It  would  be  soft  and  sweet-smell- 
ing, and  I'd  wear  it  over  my  heart,  the 
way  a  knight  wore  his  lady's  token." 

Mavis  tore  her  glance  from  the  fire. 
She  peered  covertly,  and  briefly,  into  Bill's 
rapt  face,  and  said: 
"What  are  you  getting  at?" 
Bill  said,  "I'm  trying  to  tell  you  that 
I  worship  you.  That  I'd  give  my  hope  of 
heaven  to  do  you  a  service.  I  never  ex- 
pected to  have  the  chance,  but  now  I  will. 
You'll  be  leading  lady  in  my  next  picture, 
Mavis — or  there  won't  be  any  next  pic- 
ture." 

Mavis  said :  "Give  me  another  highball, 
will  you?  If  your  promises  are  as  good 
as  your  Scotch,  maybe  happy  days  have 
come  again. 

Bill  filled  the  crystal  glass,  hobbling 
across  the  room  to  do  so.  He  hobbled  back 
again,  and  placed  the  glass  in  Mavis'  hand. 
He  stood  beside  her  chair  as  she  drank.  He 
stared  down  at  her  with  his  soul  in  his 
eyes.  Glancing  up  she  caught  his  expres- 
sion. 

"Why  are  you  leering  at  me.  Bill  Ban- 
ton?"  she  asked.  "Your  face  is  like  a  war 
map.  If  my  hick  cousin  could  only  see 
you,  now !" 

Bill  said,  and  he  didn't  mean  to  say  it 
at  all :  "I  hadn't  intended  to  leer.  I  was 
only  thinking — " 

"Thinking  what?"  rapped  out  Mavis. 

"That  I  love  you  more  than  ever,"  Bill 
said  simply.  His  hand  came  swiftly  to  rest 
on  her  shoulder — a  shoulder  that  felt  thin 
through  the  sleezy  stuff  of  her  gown — 
"that  I  love  you  more  than  ever." 

Mavis  jerked  her  shoulder  away  from 
under  Bill's  hand.  She  was  on  her  feet, 
and  the  crystal  glass,  not  quite  empty,  was 
shattered  against  the  parquet  flooring. 

"Don't  you  dare  touch  me !"  she  raged. 
"Don't  you  dare !  Oh,  I  thought  there  was 
a  catch  in  it,  from  the  first.  I  thought  you 
weren't  playing  the  Good  Samaritan  just 
for  the  taste  of  holiness  in  your  mouth. 
Well,  Gimpy,  job  or  no  job,  the  answer 
is  no!" 

Bill  stared  at  her.  It  was  the  old  Mavis 
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—imperious,  bitter,  so  beautiful  that  she 
hurt  his  every  sensibility.  But  for  once  he 
stared  at  her  without  love — without  a 
single  glimmering  of  adoration.  It  was 
horror  alone  that  made  his  eyes  so  deep 
and  sunken. 

Bill  Banton  said  slowly,  "You — misun- 
derstood— as  you've  always  misunderstood 
everything.  I  said  I  loved  you.  So  I 
did  .  .  .  " 

Mavis  was  laughing.  Her  laughter  rang 
eerily. 

"I  suppose,"  she  said,  "that  you  were 
proposing  to  me,  eh?  The  way  the  boys 
proposed,  back  in  Sheboygan,  on  the  par- 
lor sofa.  Asking  me  to  do  you  the  honor 
of  becoming  your  wife?" 

Bill  spoke  slowly.  "When  I  found  you 
tonight,"  he  said,  "on  the  street,  in  the 
rain,  we  seemed,  somehow,  to  have  come 
closer  to  each  other.  For  one  wild  moment, 
when  I  brought  you  up  to  this  place,  I 
thought  that  I  might  do  just  that — ask  you 
to  marry  me.  I  thought  that  maybe  your 
bad  luck  had  made  you,  who  are  so  lovely, 
more  tolerant  of  ugly  things  like  twisted 
legs  and  useless  feet.  I  guess  I  was 
wrong." 

Mavis  showed  no  pity.  She  said:  "Yes, 
you  were.  Dead  wrong.  It  takes  more 
than  a  thin  time  to  make  me  change  my 
whole  point  of  view — to  make  me  grow  a 
new  set  of  instincts.  Other  women  have 
gone  for  you — that  little  fool,  Carol  Kelly, 
for  instance — but  not  me.  Once  a  dog  with 
a  broken  leg  dragged  himself  up  to  my  door. 
I  shooed  him  away.  I  suppose  I  was  sorry 
for  him,  but  I  didn't  want  to  see  him — 
or  touch  him.  I  feel  the  same  way  about 
you — only  I'm  not  too  sorry  for  you. 
You've  made  your  crooked  leg  pay.  It's 
been  a  good  gag." 

All  at  once  Bill  felt  tired,  and  centuries 
old.  Months  ago  Carol  Kelly — little  dancing 
Carol — had  asked  him  his  age.  That  was 
back  in  the  dark  days  when  he  had  kept 
a  news-stand  at  the  gates  of  Paradise.  He 
had  answered,  "I  might  be  thirty.  I  might 
be  a  hundred  and  thirty.  I  might  be  a 
thousand  and  thirty." 

Tonight  he  was  a  thousand  and  thirty. 
He  said: 

"I  think  you'd  better  go.  Have  you  any 
money?  I  mean  so  you  can  stay  at  a  good 
hotel  ?" 

Mavis  laughed.  _  "That  lump  in  my 
pocket,"  she  said,  "is  a  roll  of  million  dol- 
lar bills.  Be  yourself !" 

Bill  fumbled  in  his  pocket.  He  brought 
out  a  wallet.  There  were  some  pretty  hefty 
bank  notes  in  the  wallet.  He  said : 

"You  better  take  these.  And  if  you'll 
come  around  to  Ultra  Alta  tomorrow,  say 
in  the  late  afternoon — I'll  have  things 
lined  up." 

Mavis  clutched  at  the  bank  notes  greed- 
ily. Bill  was  careful  that  his  fingers  did 
not  even  brush  her  fingers.  She  looked  at 
him  oddly,  and  said — 

"Still  optimistic,  huh?  Well,  there  won't 
be  anything  in  this  for  you.  Get  that,  Bill." 

Bill  said,  and  meant  it:  "I  don't  want 
anything." 

*    *  * 

Mavis  Dorian  had  gone.  Bill  didn't  help 
her  on  with  the  rain  coat,  he  didn't  go 
with  her  to  the  door.  He  sat  in  front  of 
the  dying  fire  and  stared  into. the  red-gold 
center  of  it.  It  wasn't  only  the  fire  that 
was  dying — it  was  Bill's  soul,  his  dearest 
dream.  He  thought: 

"There's  nothing  left,  except  work  .  .  ." 

Finally,  when  the  fire  had  burned  to  a 
sullen  gray  ash,  he  stumbled  up  and  went 
toward  his  bedroom.  He  opened  the  door 
and  limped  toward  his  bed — built  low  and 
wide,  for  a  man  who  sometimes  couldn't 
rest  easily.  He  stopped  short  and  said  in- 
congruously— 

"For  crying  out  loud!" 

The  bed  wasn't  empty.  Carol,  one  hand 
under   a   sleep-flushed   cheek,   was  lying 


There  is  a  saying  that  when  at  a  first  meeting  the  impression  is  made  on 
the  heart,  that  impression  never  changes  .  .  .  Evening  in  Paris  Perfume 
speaks  the  language  oj  the  heart  .  .  .  For  Evening  in  Paris  is  kjiown 
the  world  over  as  the  fragrance  oj  romance  .  .  .  It  is  the  perjume  master- 
piece of  the  man  who  has  created  most  oj  the  great  perfumes  .  .  .  a  perjume 
as  rich  in  moods,  as  enchanting  to  the  senses,  as  Paris,  itselj,  at  night. 
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W^y  SomeWometi 
are 

Natural  beauties 


They  intensify  natural  coloring  .  .  .  yet 
never  look  "made-up".  Read  how  the 
Color  Change  Principle  available  in 
Tangee  make-up  brings  natural  loveliness. 

You  see  many  more  "naturally"  beau- 
tiful women  than  you  used  to.  For  make-up 
styles  have  changed.  Gaudy  make-up  has 
vanished.  The  Tangee  Color  Change  Princi- 
ple is  available  in  powder,  lipstick  and  rouge. 


Begin  tonight  to  be  lovelier  in  your 
own  way.  Insist  upon  Tangee  for  all  your 
make-up.  Only  in  Tangee  can  you  obtain  the 
Color  Change  Principle.  Tangee  Powder  is 
55c  and  §1.10.  Rouge,  compact  or  creme, 
each  83c.  Lipstick  is  39c  and  §1.10. 


71  World's  Most  Famous  Lipstick 
ENDS  THAT  PAINTED  LOOK 


THE  GEORGE  W.  LUFT  COMPANY  SU116 
417  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Rush  Miracle  Make-Up  Set  of  miniature  Tangee 
Lipstick,  Rouge  Compact,  Creme  Rouge,  Face 
Powder.  I  enclose  10c  (stamps  or  coin).  1 5^  in  Canada. 
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across  the  top  of  it,  with  a  silken  com- 
forter drawn  around  her  slim  body.  She 
looked  like  a  child  who  had  been  tucked 
away,  with  her  prayers  said,  and  no  fear 
of  bogey-men.  Bill  stared  at  her  fixedly 
for  the  space  of  a  hundred  heart-beats, 
before  he  rasped : 
"Carol,  get  up !" 

Carol  stirred.  Her  eyes  flew  widely  open. 
She  smiled  divinely — her  smile  was  so 
happy  that  it  almost  made  tears  come  to 
Bill  Banton's  own  eyes.  She  said  in  a 
drowsy  voice: 

"It's  nice  to  wake  up  and  see  you,  Bill." 

Bill  tried  to  be  severe.  He  queried : 
"How  long  have  you  been  here?  When 
did  you  get  here?"  The  thought  jangled 
in  his  brain:  "Hoiv  much  did  you  hear?" 

Carol  said,  "I  came  right  from  the  stu- 
dio. You  weren't  home  yet,  but  Moto" — 
Moto  was  Bill's  Japanese  servant — "let 
me  in.  I  told  him  to  beat  it.  Then  I  got 
gr°ggy — that  last  dance  routine  was  ter- 
rific— and  came  in  and  went  to  sleep  under 
your  elegant  quilt.  I  haven't  moved — "  did 
her  eyes  regard  Bill  a  shade  anxiously? — 
"since.  Until  I  heard  you  calling  me." 

Bill  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  He 
said: 

"Mavis  Dorian  has  been  here.  I  met  her 
on  the  way  home  from  M.  B.'s  party.  I 
gave  her  money  and  the  promise  of  a  job. 
She  was  down  and  out." 

Carol  said:  "You  would!  Did  you,"  her 
voice  shook,  "give  her  anything  else?" 

Bill  told  her :  "A  couple  of  drinks  and  a 


million  sandwiches." 

Carol  said :  "Don't  play  possum.  I  mean 
your  heart,  entirely?" 

Bill  wanted  to  lie.  He  couldn't.  His  face 
was  drawn  as  he  answered. 

"I  told  her  that  I  had  always  loved  her. 
Give  her  my  heart,  you  ask?  She  kicked 
my  heart  until  it  was  black  and  blue.  I 
don't  think  my  heart  will  ever,"  he  forced 
a  laugh,  "be  the  same." 

Carol  said:  "I  hope  not."  She  sat  up, 
and  brushed  the  tumbled  curls  out  of  her 
eyes.  "Your  heart,"  she  said,  "has  always 
been  the  only  ga-ga  thing  about  you.  Well. 
I'll  fix  that.  Will  you  marry  me,  Bill?  To- 
morrow?— "  she  peered  down  at  a  slender 
platinum  wrist  watch — "Today?" 

Bill  said,  "You're  so  attractive — such  a 
grand  person.  You  deserve  the  best  in  the 
world.  But  if  you  want  to  make  your 
dinner  off  the  scraps  from  life's  table — " 

He  leaned  forward  and  kissed  her.  On 
the  lips.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
kissed  Carol — she'd  done  all  the  kissing, 
to  date.  It  was  a  pleasant  experience — sur- 
prisingly pleasant.  Bill  kissed  her  again, 
lingeringly.  It  was  like  a  film  episode- — 
and  yet  it  was  real.  Involuntarily  his  arms 
went  around  the  girl's  slimness.  He  felt 
her  relax  against  his  shoulder.  It  made 
him  feel  strong  and  protective,  the  way 
her  little  body  loosened  in  his  grasp.  He 
kissed  her  again,  and  then  Carol  spoke. 

"Speaking  of  scraps,''  said  Carol  shak- 
ily, "did  Mavis  leave  any  sandwiches?" 
The  End 


Kay  Francis  in  "Stolen  Holiday" 
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would  be  the  fashion  rage  of  the  world. 

Only  Nicole  was  different  from  the 
others.  Nicole  with  her  short  cropped  hair 
and  her  eyes  that  met  his  look  with  an 
arrogance  that  equaled  his  own,  her  arms 
crossed  and  her  hands  tucked  under  them 
and  her  feet  placed  squarely  on  the  floor 
as  if  she  were  done  with  posing  and 
pirouetting  forever. 

"This  one  I"  Stefan  Orloff  smiled  enig- 
matically as  he  walked  towards  her,  and 
his  gesture  dismissed  the  others. 

"Monsieur  is  secretary  to  the  Duchess  de 
Roux,"  Mme.  Jeanette  explained.  "Un- 
fortunately she  is  ill  and  has  asked  me  to 
send  her  some  evening  gowns  and  wraps. 
As  you  seem  to  be  nearest  her  size  and 
coloring  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to  go  with 
Monsieur  Orloff  and  model  them." 

It  was  a  strange  adventure  that  was  be- 
ginning. Nicole  was  aware  of  the  man's 
eyes  fastened  on  her  as  he  helped  her  into 
a  taxi  and  sat  beside  her. 

"Tired?"  His  voice  came  to  her  with 
something  of  a  shock.  It  was  almost  too 
suave,  too  low  and  gentle.  And  then,  as 
she  nodded :  "Why  do  you  do  this  sort  of 
thing?" 

"Ambition,  my  friend."  Her  laugh  came 
with  a  bitterness  that  had  grown  familiar 
to  it.  "Someday  I  may  be  the  fat  mistress 
of  a  shop  like  that  and  hire  girls  to  wear 
their  feet  out  for  me." 

"Perhaps  some  day  I'll  set  you  up  in 
business."  His  voice  came  with  the  same 
easiness,  and  then  as  she  straightened  in- 
dignantly, he  laughed.  "And  then  again 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  I  won't." 

In  spite  of  herself  Nicole  was  beginning 
to  like  this  man.  There  was  the  French 
mother  in  her  to  give  her  grudging  admira- 
tion to  his  high-handed  arrogance  and  the 
Irish  father  to  laugh  at  his  humor  even 
though  it  was  directed  at  herself;  and  there 
was  herself,  the  American,  to  make  her 
unafraid  and  to  accept  any  adventure  that 
might  come  her  way. 

Even  before  he  ushered  her  into  the  big 
house  that  had  so  palpably  been  unlived  in 


for  a  long  time  with  its  furniture  shrouded 
in  dust  covers  and  not  as  much  as  an  ash 
tray  anywhere,  her  suspicions  had  been 
mounting.  Now  when  he  opened  the  door 
to  the  room  where  she  was  to  change  into 
Jeanette's  highest  priced  dinner  gown  and 
dust  swirled  in  a  little  cloud  around  her 
feet  as  she  stepped  on  the  thick  Abusson 
carpet  she  turned  sharply  and  faced  him. 

"There's  no  one  here!"  He  bowed  ironi- 
cally as  she  went  on.  "There  is  no  duchess 
de  Roux  at  all.  This  is  a  trick.  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  stay  to  find  out  what  kind." 

"I'm  afraid  you  have  me."  He  had  ap- 
praised her  in  the  salon,  had  seen  more 
than  the  proud  lift  of  her  head,  the  quick- 
charm  that  had  made  her  stand  out  from 
the  others.  There  had  been  courage  in  the 
eyes  that  had  faced  him  then.  There  was 
courage  in  the  eyes  that  disdained  him  now. 

"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
sit  down  and  listen  to  me?"  He  held  out 
his  cigarette  case  and  to  her  surprise  she 
found  herself  taking  one,  leaning  forward 
as  he  held  his  lighter  to  its  tip.  "First, 
about  this  house.  I  have  leased  it,  that  is 
I  have  deposited  a  check  toward  a  lease. 
Whether  the  check  will  be  good  depends 
on  you.  I've  come  here  to  make  my  for- 
tune. Tonight  I  have  hopes  of  amalgamat- 
ing an  idea  of  mine  with  the  very  neces- 
sary capital  of  another  gentleman." 

"I  don't  see  what  any  of  this  has  to  do 
with  me,"  Nicole  said. 

"One  can't  accomplish  big  things  alone, 
with  the  manner  of  a  penniless  adventurer." 
His  confidence  made  her  believe  in  this 
strange  man  in  spite  of  herself.  "So  I  have 
invited  this  gentleman  and  his  wife  to  have 
dinner  with  us,  the  theatre,  and  afterwards 
the  Chez  Florence.  I  am  planning  this  with 
an  air,  an  aura  of  success  to  inspire  re- 
spect and  confidence.  You  know  how  indis- 
pensable that  is.  Especially  to  the  French." 

"And  I  was  to  be  part  of  the  air?  It  all 
sounds  very  fantastic,"  Nicole  protested. 
"But  why  me?  There  are  millions  of 
women  in  Paris." 

"The  sort  that  can  be  picked  up  on  any 
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street  corner  wouldn't  do.  I  needed  a  lady. 
In  the  name  of  your  own  ambition  I  ask 
you  to  give  me  a  chance.  I  will  realize  a 
great  deal  of  money.  The  shop  of  your 
own,  that  you  were  talking  about — that  is 
not  impossible  either." 

"I  see."  She  looked  at  him  and  beyond 
him  to  the  past.  The  squalid  street  in 
Brooklyn.  The  shop  in  New  York.  The 
shop  in  Paris.  But  afterwards  when  she 
knew  him  better,  she  told  him  it  was  her 
feet  that  really  decided  her.  Her  feet  ach- 
ing then  as  they  had  ached  at  the  end  of 
every'  working  day  that  she  could  remem- 
ber. "Of  course  you  understand  it  would 
be  a  strictly  business  proposition?"  She 
met  his  eyes  squarely.  "No  sentimental'ty. 
No  gooey  friendship.  It  is  not  my  silly 
heart  you  are  appealing  to  but  my  cal- 
culating head  which  sees  a  chance  to 
bargain  a  favor  for  a  favor." 

That  was  the  way  it  began,  like  a  fan- 
tastic fragment  of  a  dream.  A  little  over 
a  year — and  there  was  Orloff,  a  power  in 
France  now,  his  wealth  and  his  charities 
known  the  country  over.  There  were  his 
friends,    among    the    most    influential  in 
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France,  friends  that  could  be  of  help  to  a 
man  with  his  feet  over  a  volcano.  Chalon, 
the  newspaper  editor;  Dupont,  who  had 
been  a  gendarme  when  he  first  met  Orloff 
but  whose  friend's  power  had  made  him 
chief  of  police.  There  were  bankers  and 
statesmen,  and  there  were  other  men  too, 
whom  the  Russian  had  lifted  from  penni- 
less obscurity  and  made  the  figureheads  of 
his  various  enterprises.  Enterprises  his 
name  must  not  be  connected  with. 

There  was  the  public,  of  course,  the 
midinettes  and  the  small  shopkeepers  and 
the  clerks  and  the  widows  who  bought 
Orloff's  bonds  and  dreamed  their  dreams 
of  rapid  riches.  But  of  these  Orloff  thought 
little.  Fools,  all  of  them,  he  thought  when 
he  thought  of  them  at  all,  rungs  that  could 
be  broken  in  the  fabulous  ladder  of  success 
he  had  made  for  himself. 

And  there  was  Nicole,  smart  and  suc- 
cessful too  with  her  own  shop  and  her 
fortunes  mounting  so  rapidly  that  she  had 
been  able  to  repay  Orloff  every  centime  he 
had  given  her  to  establish  herself. 

A  favor  bargained  for  a  favor !  That  was 
the  way  she  had  put  it  on  that  Spring  eve- 
ning that  had  begun  their  adventure ;  but 
she  had  not  reckoned  then  on  that  grate- 
ful heart  of  hers  that  poured  out  her 
friendship  to  him,  on  the  loyalty  that  could 
not  or  would  not  see  the  crookedness  in 
the  schemes  that  had  sent  him  skyrocketing 
to  success.  So  she  could  admire  this  man 
even  if  she  could  not  return  the  love  he 
begged  from  her. 

"I'm  just  beginning,  Stefan,  and  I  have  a 
long  way  to  go."  It  was  always  this  same 
answer  she  gave  to  his  pleas.  "I  couldn't 
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that's  what 
women  say 


of  new  GLAZO 


So  lovely,  so  superior,  that 
old-type  polishes  are  OUT 

EVERYWHERE,  women  are  hailing  new 
Glazo  as  the  perfect  beauty  'Mind"  for 
linger! ips.  They're  thrilled  with  Glazo's 
amazing  new  formula— so  superior  lo  old- 
type  polishes  in  its  richness  of  lustre,  its 
longer  wear  and  ease  of  application. 

New  Glazo  wears  several  extra  days,  with 
no  chipping,  peeling  or  cracking  to  dis- 
turb its  shimmering  charm.  It  scorns  streak- 
ing, flows  on  every  nail  with  glorious  even- 
ness of  color.  And  evaporation  has  been 
so  reduced  that  your  polish  is  usable  down 
lo  the  last  blushful. 

Glazo  brings  to  your  fingertips  a  wide 
range  of  exclusive,  fashion-approved  colors 
—and  be  sure  to  see  those  stunning  "misty- 
reds!"— Glazo  Suntan,  Poppy  Red  and 
Russet.  Glazo  Manicure  Preparations  are 


detour  to  fall  in  love  with  anyone  now. 
Perhaps  some  lonely  Monday  afternoon  I'll 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  I've  been  in  love 
with  you  all  the  time." 

That  was  the  way  things  stood  between 
them  the  day  Nicole  left  with  Suzanne  for 
a  holiday  in  Switzerland.  Orloff  saw  the 
mistrust  in  the  old  woman's  eyes  as  she 
followed  Nicole  into  the  plane.  Taking 
Suzanne  into  her  shop,  making  her  her 
companion  away  from  it  had  been  the  only 
thing  in  which  Nicole  had  ever  disobeyed 
Orloff.  But  she  had  stuck  valiantly  to  her 
old  friend. 

Orloff  was  a  superstitious  man  as  all 
gamblers  are.  As  he  watched  the  plane  take 
off  he  wondered  if  Nicole  was  taking  his 
luck  away.  After  all,  she  had  brought  it 
to  him  in  the  first  place  and  now — his  eyes 
clouded  as  he  thought  of  Ranier,  one  of  his 
figureheads  who  had  come  to  him  the  night 
before  afraid  of  the  books  he  had  doctored 
and  the  bonds  Orloff  had  forced  him  to 
float. 

If  Ranier  were  right,  if  there  really  was 
suspicion  directed  at  his  shady  dealings, 
if  he  should  be  arrested,  what  would  hap- 
pen to  him.  For  Orloff  knew  the  man  well 
enough  to  know  that  he  would  talk  if  he 
found  himself  in  a  tight  spot.  And  with 
Nicole  gone  he  was  afraid  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life. 

It  was  her  first  day  in  Geneva  that 
Nicole  met  Anthony  Wayne,  the  young 
English  diplomat  Suzanne  had  struck  up 
an  acquaintance  with,  wanting  him  for 
Nicole  the  moment  she  saw  him,  and  after 
she  had  introduced  them  she  had  made 
such  an  obvious  move  to  leave  them  alone 
that  they  had  both  laughed. 

Funny  how  it  all  began,  laughing  like 
that.  There  were  so  many  things  to  do,  so 
many  things  to  say,  so  many  things  to 
laugh  about.  Long  rides  through  the  coun- 
try, luncheons  at  little  country  inns,  trips 
on  the  lake  in  the  small  tourist  steamer, 
and  always  their  laughter  there  between 
them  and  that  new  awareness  of  each  other. 
Then  one  day  Tony's  eyes  were  suddenly 
serious  as  he  turned  toward  her. 

"I  wish  I'd  known  you  ages  ago,"  he 
said.  "I  wish  we  had  pulled  each  other's 
hair  as  children  and  seen  our  names  writ- 
ten inside  a  heart  in  chalk  on  the  sidewalk. 
I  wish  it  were  our  families  who  had  made 
plans  instead  of  my  family  and  Helen's, 
because  then  it  would  be  more  like  a  mar- 
riage and  less  like  an  amalgamation." 

He  had  mentioned  that  name  before  but 
so  casually  that  Nicole  thought  nothing  ol 
it.  Now  her  heart  twisted  as  she  looked 
steadily  ahead  at  the  road  stretching  in 
front  of  the  car. 

"When  are  you  going  to  be  married?" 
she  said  at  last,  and  was  a  little  shocked 
to  hear  her  voice  the  same  as  always  when 
everything  else  had  changed  so  terribly. 

"I'm  not,"  Tony  said  quietly.  "I've 
changed  my  mind.  Do  you  know  whenever 
I  see  a  view  like  this  I  have  an  urge  to 
yodel  ?" 

It  was  fun  to  be  able  to  laugh  again,  to 
laugh  as  if  she  would  never  stop  laughing. 
Silly  the  things  being  in  love  did  to  you, 
she  thought,  making  you  laugh  even  when 
the  car  stopped  on  a  lonely  road  miles  from 
nowhere  and  refused  to  go  on. 

"Such  a  nice  day  for  a  walk !"  Tony  was 
unabashed.  "It  will  give  us  a  lovely  big 
appetite." 

"And  such  lovely  big  blisters,"  Nicole 
agreed. 

"Distance  is  only  a  matter  of  relativity." 
Tony  took  her  arm  in  a  new  possessive 
way.  "I'll  explain  it  to  you  on  the  way." 

So  the  day  sped  before  them  with  its 
laughter  and  its  fairy  tale  Swiss  country- 
side, with  its  incredible  blue  sky  and  the 
farmhouse  they  came  to  and  Tony  grin- 
ning as  Nicole  pounded  on  the  door. 

"Ought  to  be  at  least  a  skeleton  in  the 
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closet,"  she  insisted,  as  she  laughingly  con- 
tinued her  pounding. 

"If  there  is,  the  noise  you're  making  will 
bring  him  to  life." 

"That's  the  idea."  She  laughed  as  she 
saw  Tony  peering  into  a  window. 

"What  does  a  kitchen  mean  to  you?"  He 
demanded. 

"Food." 

"Inside!"  He  motioned  toward  the  house 
with  a  grandiloquent  gesture. 

"But  it's  inside  the  kitchen,  not  us," 
Nicole  giggled  as  Tony  helped  her  through 
the  window  he  had  found  unlatched  and 
clambered  in  after  her. 

They  found  bread  and  potatoes  and  eggs 
and  fresh  country  butter  and  then  they 
heard  the  pigeons  cooing  in  the  eves  out- 
side. 

"Squabs !"  Tony  murmured  as  though  in- 
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spired,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  back  with 
two  of  the  birds  fluttering  in  his  hands. 
"Here  they  are.  Meet  Annabelle  and  Mira- 
belle.  Have  you  ever  done  any  butchering?" 

"That's  your  job,"  Nicole  said  doubt- 
fully. "I  think  you're  supposed  to  wring 
their  necks." 

But  they  discovered  they  could  not  kill 
the  pigeons  after  all,  so  they  were  eating 
the  omelet  Nicole  had  made  when  the 
farmer  and  his  family  returned.  Funny  how 
it  is  when  two  people  are  in  love.  Even 
Papa  and  Mama  Villette  and  their  two 
little  daughters  found  themselves  laughing 
with  these  strangers  who  had  usurped  their 
home. 

"I  never  was  so  excited  since  Papa  pro- 
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posed,"  Mama  Villette  sighed  as  Tony 
commandeered  their  cart  with  its  cushion- 
ing of  hay  and  insisted  they  all  drive  into 
Geneva  for  a  party. 

Only  in  a  moment  Nicole  wasn't  laugh- 
ing any  more,  for  Tony  lifted  her  to  the 
back  of  the  cart  and  suddenly  her  pulses 
were  racing  and  she  felt  the  mad  echo  of 
his  own  heart  answering.  And  now  it  was 
difficult  to  meet  each  other's  eyes. 

Strange  how  quickly  laughter  could  give 
way  to  something  almost  like  sadness. 
Even  the  Villettes  sensed  the  new  thing 
that  had  come  to  them  and  were  almost 
silent  during  dinner.  Then  at  last  they 
clambered  back  into  their  cart  again  and 


set  out  for  home ;  and  there  was  only 
Nicole  and  Tony. 

"It's  been  a  happy  day,"  she  whispered 
as  they  stood  in  the  corridor  outside  her 
suite.  "The  happiest  I  can  remember." 

"Let  me  come  in,"  he  urged. 

Again  there  was  that  fluttering  in  her 
heart  like  wild  wings  beating.  The  fear 
she  had  never  known  before. 

"No,"  her  hands  held  him  from  her.  "No, 
not  tonight,  Tony." 

But  when  she  opened  the  door  she  held  it 
until  he  had  come  in  too.  And  then  she 
was  in  his  arms  and  his  voice  was  saying, 
"darling,  darling,  darling,"  as  if  he  could 
never  stop  staying  it. 


The  ringing  of  the  telephone  brought 
them  back  from  the  far  places  of  his  kiss, 
back  to  the  dark  room  and  the  moonlight 
filtering  through  the  window  and  his  arms 
trembling  now  as  they  held  her. 

"Hello,"  Nicole  said  in  a  voice  still 
hushed  and  rapturous,  a  voice  that  changed, 
became  almost  frightened  as  she  listened. 
For  it  was  Anatole,  Orloff's  chief  lieuten- 
ant in  Paris,  telling  her  that  Orloff  was  in 
trouble  and  needed  her. 

"You  must  promise  that  you  will  never 
let  Monsieur  Orloff  know  about  this  call," 
Anatole  said.  And  from  her  despairing 
heart  Nicole  brought  out  the  words  to 
answer  him. 
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YOUR  DOCTOR  doesn't  mince  words. 
He  says,  emphatically,  that  a  good 
laxative  should  meet  8  specific  re- 
quirements. These  requirements  are 
listed  below  for  your  protection. 
Please  read  them  carefully: 

The  doctor  says  your  laxative 
should  be:  Dependable  .  .  .  Mild 
.  .  .  Thorough  .  .  .  Time-tested. 

The  doctor  says  your  laxative 
should  not:  Over-act  .  .  .  Form  a 
habit  .  .  .  Cause  stomach  pains  .  .  . 
Nauseate,  or  upset  the  digestion. 

And  Ex-Lax  meets  every  specifica- 
tion .  .  .  Ex-Lax  answers  the  doctor's 
requirements  for  a  laxative  at  every 
single  point. 

Trust  the  doctor's  judgment  when 
next  you  need  a  laxative.  Don't  flirt 
with  trouble  in  the  form  of  harsh, 


nasty-tasting  cathartics.  Start  using 
Ex-Lax— and  you'll  find  new  comfort, 
mildness  and  complete  relief.  Find 
out  for  yourself  the  advantages  that 
have  made  Ex-Lax  the  world's  largest- 
selling  laxative.  Discover  the  real 
reasons  why  Ex-Lax  has  been  used  in 
doctors'  families,  and  in  millions  of 
other  homes,  for  over  30  years. 

Ex-Lax  tastes  like  delicious  choco- 
late. Children  take  it  readily.  And  it's 
just  as  gentle,  just  as  effective,  for 
them  as  it  is  for  you.  At  all  drug  stores 
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When  Nature  forgets  —  remember 
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"But  of  course.  I'll  leave  at  once.  On  the 
first  plane  I  can  get." 

Orloff  smiled  grimly  as  Anatole  turned 
away  from  the  telephone.  The  thought  of 
Nicole's  returning  was  the  first  ray  of  hope 
he  had  felt  since  Ranier's  arrest  that  morn- 
ing. Now  that  she  was  coming  he  could 
fight  the  whole  world  if  necessary.  After 
all  when  a  man  was  in  trouble  he  did  best 
to  '  turn  to  a  woman  rather  than  another 
man. 

Then  she  was  there,  and  Orloff  played 
the  game  of  make-believe  he  had  planned, 
so  that  it  was  she  who  drew  the  story  from 
him  bit  by  bit  as  if  he  were  reluctant  to 
have  her  know  of  his  difficulties,  as  if  even 
now  it  were  he  who  was  the  stronger  one. 

Nicole's  hands  tensed  as  he  blamed  his 
friends  for  the  disaster,  and  she  believed 
him  when  he  said  he  was  innocent.  Then 
when  he  had  finished  she  turned  to  him. 

"Will  you  marry  me,  Stefan?"  she  asked. 

For  a  moment  she  remembered  Tony  and 
his  arms  around  her.  Remembered  his 
voice,  "darling,  darling,  darling."  But  she 
must  put  his  arms  and  his  voice  away  from 
her,  put  Tony  away  and  Switzerland  and 
the  ridiculous  ride  on  the  farmer's  cart  and 
laughter  and  all  lost  lovely  things  away 
from  her. 

"We  will  have  a  wedding  such  as  Paris 
has  never  seen  I"  She  tried  to  talk  gayly. 
"We  will  invite  the  most  important  people 
in  the  city,  all  the  top  government  officials. 
Don't  you  see,  it  will  publicize  them  as 
your  most  intimate  friends !  When  your 
crisis  comes  they  will  be  in  the  same  em- 
barrassing boat.  In  saving  their  own  repu- 
tations they  will  have  to  save  yours." 

"Nicky,  you're  a  genius."  All  his  waning 
confidence  was  coming  back  to  Orloff.  Oh. 
he  had  been  clever,  cleverer  than  he 
thought  when  he  picked  this  girl  to  be  his 
unwitting  partner. 

It  was  on  the  day  of  her  own  wedding 
that  Nicole  met  Helen.  Even  before  she 
mentioned  her  name  Nicole  knew  who  she 
was,  this  girl  who  stared  at  her  as  if  she 
hated  her. 

"I  understand  you  and  my  Tony  were 
great  friends  in  Switzerland."  The  girl  was 
wasting  no  words.  "A  friend  of  his  told  me 
all  about  you.  Did  you  know  the  dear  boy 
is  arriving  today?  I  left  word  for  him  to 
meet  me  here." 

Then  Tony  was  coming  toward  her  and 
Nicole  steeled  herself  to  meet  his  eyes,  to 
meet  Helen's  words  as  the  girl  chattered 
about  her  trousseau,  tying  Tony  to  her  side 
with  every  soft  word  and  gesture. 

"Your  taste  is  so  exquisite."  She  was 
smiling  as  she  spoke  but  Nicole  sensed  the 
malice  under  the  soft  words. 

"Thank  you."  Nicole  was  avoiding 
Tony's  eyes  now.  "Perhaps,"  she  took  a 
quick  breath  before  she  could  go  on,  "per- 
haps it's  because  I  understand  so  well.  You 
see,  I'm  going  to  be  married  myself  to- 
night." 

Somehow  she  was  able  to  get  out  of  the 
salon,  to  withstand  Tony's  voice  and  his 
eyes  sickening  with  pain,  to  lift  her  chin 
and  face  him  calmly  as  she  answered  his 
questions. 

"No,  I  didn't  say  it  because  I  was  angry. 
Tony."  She  saw  the  color  leave  his  face 
but  she  had  to  go  on,  calmly,  quickly  as  if 
she  were  not  tearing  her  own  heart  too. 
"You  see,  I  told  Stefan  I  would  marry  him 
the  night  I  came  home." 

"Why  are  you  doing  it?"  he  demanded. 
"Why?" 

"Maybe  it's  because  he's  wealthy  and 
famous."  She  saw  him  wince  but  still  she 
went  on.  "Maybe  it's  because  I  want  to 
put  an  end  to  gossip.  But  I'd  rather  you 
paid  me  the  compliment  of  believing  it's 
because  I  love  him." 

"Then  what  was  it  happened  to  us?" 
His  hands  reached  out  and  turned  her 
squarely  around  so  that  he  forced  her  to 
look  at  him. 


"A  friendship."  Nicole's  laugh  was 
shaken.  "Or  if  you  prefer,  a  flirtation." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  then  Tony's 
voice  came  again  bitter  in  its  hurt.  "I 
apologize  for  having  been  mistaken.  But 
you  see  it  wasn't  that  way  with  me  at  all." 

He  was  gone  then,  the  door  closing  be- 
hind him,  closing  him  out  of  her  sight,  out 
of  her  life.  And  the  sound  of  it  was  still  in 
her  ears  as  she  stood  beside  Orloff  in  his 
drawing-room  and  heard  the  words  that 
made  her  his  wife. 

A  foolish  gesture,  this  marriage,  a  quix- 
otic gesture  doomed  to  failure,  for  the  cere- 
mony was  scarcely  over  when  gendarmes 
forced  their  way  into  the  house  with  an 
order  for  Orloff's  arrest. 

It  was  only  when  she  saw  him  making 
desperate  efforts  to  escape  that  she  knew 
how  mistaken  she  had  been.  For  every 
word  he  said  showed  his  fear  and  guilt. 
All  the  things  she  had  admired  in  him  were 
gone  now.  Only  disillusionment  remained. 
But  there  was  still  her  loyalty  to  make  her 
stand  by  this  man  who  had  been  her  friend. 
This  man  who  was  her  husband. 

So  when  he  sent  for  her  to  come  to  his 
hiding  place  she  felt  she  had  no  other 
choice  than  to  go.  Only  when  Tony  came 
as  she  was  leaving  did  she  falter. 

"If  you  are  going  to  tell  me  not  to  go, 
I  wish  you  wouldn't."  Even  changed  as  she 
was  there  was  that  undefeated  spirit  in 
her  voice  that  won  the  man's  quickening 
admiration.  But  his  voice  was  bitter  as  he 
spoke. 

"And  if  you  are  going  to  remind  me  that 
you  are  his  wife  and  that  your  life  is  his 
and  that  you  love  him  enough  to  follow 
him  into  God  knows  what,  please  don't. 
Because  I  won't  enjoy  listening." 

For  a  long  time  they  faced  each  other, 
his  eyes  defiant  now,  hers  trying  to  hold 
back  the  tears  that  had  been  so  close  in 
all  the  torturing  days  without  him.  Then 
she  said  simply,  "No,  I  don't  love  him." 
She  shut  her  travelling  case  and  took  it 
in  her  hand  and  there  was  something  in 
her  manner  that  kept  him  from  taking  it 
from  her  and  carrying  it  down  to  the  wait- 
ing taxi.  "I  couldn't  leave  with  you  be- 
lieving that." 

She  was  gone  then,  and  it  was  as  if 
everything  worthwhile  and  real  was  gone 
with  her. 

Tony,  Tony.  Tony!  The  words  throbbed 
in  her  brain  like  tiny  hammers.  Strange, 
she  had  left  him  behind  in  the  big  empty 
house  on  the  Champs  Elysee,  and  yet  here 
he  was  with  her,  in  her  heart  and  her 
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It's  colossal!  Jimmy   Durante  be- 
comes   a    gentleman    of   the  old 
school  in  an  English  picture. 

brain.  Realer  somehow  even  than  Dupont 
who  met  her  at  the  door  of  the  house 
Orloff  had  fled  to. 

She  knew  that  Orloff  was  dead,  even 
before  Dupont  found  the  words  to  tell  her. 
The  man's  voice  came  grim  with  the  horror 
of  the  thing  he  had  been  through.  He 
could  still  feel  the  gun  in  his  hand,  could 
feel  the  coldness  of  the  dead  hand  as  he 
forced  the  smoking  pistol  into  it. 

"He  committed  suicide.  It  was  for  the 
best,"  he  said,  and  tried  to  forget  the  horror 
of  the  dead  face.  To  remember  only  that 
he  had  saved  his  own  reputation. 

The  strange  adventure  was  over  now. 
Over  as  it  had  begun  on  a  night  in  spring 
with  the  chestnuts  beginning  to  bloom 
along  the  boulevards.  The  shop  sold  to 
pay  some  of  the  money  Orloff  had  stolen 
with  his  crooked  bonds  and  Orloff  gone 
and  Tony  gone  too.  Only  Suzanne  and  her- 
self left  to  face  the  world  together  with 
their  empty  hands. 

Then  Tony  coming  to  her  again  and  lift- 
ing aside  the  bags  Suzanne  was  packing 
and  trying  to  take  Nicole  into  his  arms 
again. 

"You're  not  going  to  ruin  your  life  too," 
she  protested.  "You  can't  afford  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  me.  Just  because  I'm 
not  being  hauled  up  for  trial  doesn't  mean 
the  notoriety  is  over.  I  am  what  the  cheap 
papers  will  call  a  'marked  woman.' " 

"My  sweet,"  Tony  couldn't  be  put  aside 
so  easily,  "you  were  a  marked  woman  from 
the  moment  I  laid  my  lucky  eyes  on  you." 

Again  wings  in  her  heart,  the  old  eager- 
ness as  if  it  were  right  that  Tony  should 
be  saying  these  things  and  she  listening. 
But  it  wasn't  right.  She  had  to  tell  herself 
that.  Tony  must  not  sacrifice  himself  for 
her. 

"Listen."  Her  voice  came  desperately.  "I 
worked  with  Stefan  from  the  beginning.  1 
knew  what  I  was  doing  and  I  helped  him. 
Now  will  you  come  to  your  senses?" 

But  Tony  only  laughed  as  he  turned  to 
Suzanne. 

"It's  an  awful  thing  for  a  man  to  realize 
he's  about  to  wed  a  consummate  liar,"  ht 
said  cheerfully.  "Nicole,  you  might  as  well 
give  in.  I'm  awfully  stubborn.  As  a  child 
I  once  sat  on  a  red  hot  stove  and  positive- 
ly refused  to  budge  until  they  had  to  send 
for  the  department  to  put  out  the  blaze. 
I'm  incurable.  You  might  as  well  realize 
that  and  give  in." 

The  words  she  had  planned  would  not 
come  with  his  arms  around  her  like  that. 
Instead  there  was  the  old  surge  of  happi- 
ness as  his  lips  found  hers,  the  peace  thai 
came  back  again  with  his  kiss. 


LOOK  OUT  FOR 
THE  "COMMON 

COLD"! 

The  "Common  Cold"  is  the  Common 
Forerunner  of  Pneumonia  and 
Other  Serious  Diseases! 


The  Sensibie  Thing 
in  Treatment 

How  often  have  you  seen  it — a  cold  today 
and  something  worse  tomorrow. 

Almost  every  case  of  bronchitis,  bronchial 
pneumonia  and  influenza  has  its  start  in  the 
"common  cold." 

According  to  recently  published  figures, 
there  is  a  death  every  four 
minutes  from  pneumonia 
traceable  to  the  "common 
cold." 

A  menace  to  life  and 
health,  the  "common  cold" 
is  also  a  severe  tax  on  the 
public  pocketbook.  Statis- 
tics prove  that  the  average 
person  loses  ten  days'  work 
a  year  on  account  of  colds. 

Something  to  Watch 

If  there's  anything  you 
want  to  watch,  it's  the"ccm- 
mon  cold."  Heakh  author- 
ities on  every  side  urge  it. 

Don't  take  any  cold  light- 
ly. Don't  try  to  laugh  it  off. 
The  cold  that  may  be  only 
a  sneeze  or  a  sniffL  today 
may  be  a  bed  case  tomor- 
row. Regard  a  cold  seri- 
ously. Treat  it  for  what  it  is 
—  an  internal  infection. 

As  an  internal  infection,  it  is  patent  that  a 
cold  requires  internal  treatment.  Mere  surface 
measures — mere  local  treatments — may  tem- 
porarily alleviate  the  symptoms,  but  to  get 
at  the  real  trouble,  you  must  get  at  a  cold 
from  within. 

An  excellent  thing  to  take  for  a  cold  is 
Grove's  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine. 

Fourfold  Effect 

First  of  all,  Grove's  Laxative  Bromo 
Quinine  is  expressly  a  cold  tablet  and  not  a 


preparation  good  for  a  number  of  other 
things  as  well.  It  has  only  one  purpose,  the 
treatment  of  colds. 

Secondly,  it  is  internal  in  effect  and  does 
four  definite  things  of  vital  importance  in 
the  relief  of  a  cold: 

(1)  It  opens  the  bowels, an  admittedly  ad- 
visable step  in  the  treatment  of  a  cold. 

(2)  It  checks  the  fever  in  the  system. 

(3)  It  relieves  the  head- 
ache and  fever. 

(4)  It  tones  the  system  and 
helps  fortify  against  further 
attack. 

A  fourfold  treatment,  in 
other  words,  Grove's  Laxa- 
tive Bromo  Quinine  accom- 
plishes definite  and  speedy 
results. 

Grove's  Laxative  Bromo 
Quinine  imposes  no  penalty 
for  its  use.  It  contains  noth- 
ing harmful  and  is  perfectly 
safe  to  take. 

Grove's  Bromo  Quinine 
tablets  now  come  sugar- 
coated  as  well  as  plain.  The 
sugar-coated  are  exactly  the 
same  as  the  regular,  except 
that  the  tablets  are  coated 
with  sugar  for  palatability. 

Don't  Procrastinate 

When  you  feel  a  cold  com- 
ing on,  do  something  about  it  right  away. 
Don't  dally,  don't  compromise.  Go  right  to 
your  druggist  and  get  a  package  of  Grove's 
Laxative  Bromo  Quinine. 

Start  taking  the  tablets  immediately,  two 
at  a  time.  Usually,  if  taken  promptly,  Grove's 
Bromo  Quinine  will  check  a  cold  in  24  hours 
—  and  that's  the  action  you  want  for  safety! 

All  drug  stores  sell  Grove's  Laxative 
Bromo  Quinine.  When  you  ask  for  it,  insist 
upon  getting  what  you  ask  for.  The  few 
pennies'  cost  may  save  you  a  lot  of  anxiety. 


RADIO  NOTE:  Listen  to  Qabriel  Heatter  review  the  neii'S.  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System,  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thitrsday  evening.  7:45  to  8:00  EST 
on  some  stations.  9:00  to  9:15  EST  on  otheTS.  Consult  your  newspaper  for  time  iisting. 
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FIVE -UNO -TEN 


JOIN  the  modern  women  who  no 
longer  give-in  to  periodic  pain!  It's 
old-fashioned  to  suffer  in  silence,  be- 
cause there  is  now  a  reliable  remedy  for 
such  suffering. 

Many  who  use  Midol  do  not  feel  one 
twinge  of  pain,  or  even  a  moment's 
discomfort  during  the  entire  period, 
including  women  who  have  always  had 
the  hardest  time. 

Don't  let  the  calendar  regulate  your 
activities!  Don't  "favor  yourself"  or 
"save  yourself"  on  certain  days  of 


every  month!  Keep  going,  and  keep 
comfortable  —  with  the  aid  of  Midol. 
These  tablets  provide  a  proven  means 
for  the  relief  of  such  pain,  so  why  en- 
dure suffering  Midol  might  spare  you? 

M idol's  relief  is  so  swift,  you  may 
think  it  is  a  narcotic.  It's  not.  And  its 
relief  is  prolonged;  two  tablets  see  you 
through  your  worst  day. 

You  can  get  Midol  in  a  trim  little 
aluminum  case  at  any  drug  store. 
Then  you  may  enjoy  a  new  freedom 
you  hadn't  thought  possible! 


Tke  RIGHT  Jlipsticlt  fkade 


Find  your  most  Haltering 
'shade  with  the  Triple  Indelible 
jFLAME-GLO  Test  Set.  consisting  of 
[three  exciting  new  shades — yours 
I  FREE  for  the  asking!  Send  for  it 
I  TODAY:  uncover  NEW  BEAUTY 
with  this  genuine  dollar  gual- 
ity  lipstick.  To  make  new  friends 
for  FLAME-GLO.  we'll  send  you 
,  the  three  FULL  trial  sizes  without 
charge  .  .  .  just  send  10c  to  cover 
the  mailing  cost!  Do  it  NOWI 

»    TRIPLE  "lNDELIBIjE__^___. 

Inamb  

Kddress  


10/  and  20/ 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

ASTHMATIC 

COMPOUND  has  brought 
quick  relief  to  thousands  for 
whom  other  remedies  failed 

Asthmatic  paroxysms  are  quickly  soothed  and 
relieved  by  the  pleasant  smoke  vapor  of 
Dr.  Guild's  Green  Mountain  Asthmatic  Com- 
pound. Standard  remedy  at  all  druggists. 
Powder.  25c  and  $1.  Cigarettes,  50<!  for  24.  Write 
for  FREE  package  of  cigarettes  and  powder. 
The  J.  H.  Guild  Co.,  Dept.  W\V-12,Rupert,  Vt. 

JMesrCRAY  HAIR 

REMEDY  IS  MADE  AT  HONE 

can  now  make  at  home  a  bet- 
ter gray  hair  remedy  than  you  can 
buy,  by  following  this  simple  recipe: 
To  half  pint  of  water  add  one  ounce 
bay  rum,  a  small  box  of  Barbo  Com- 
pound and  one-fourth  ounce  of  glyc- 
erine. Any  druggist  can  put  this  up 
or  you  can  mix  it  yourself  at  very 
little  cost.  Apply  to  the  hair  twice 
a  week  until  the  desired  shade  is  ob- 
tained. Barbo  imparts  color  to 
streaked,  faded  or  gray  hair,  makes 
it  soft  and  glossy  and  takes  years  off 
your  looks.  It  will  not  color  the  scalp,  is  not 
sticky  or  greasy  and  does  not  rub  off.  Do  not  be 
handicapped  by  gray  hair  now  when  it  is  so  econom- 
ical and  easy  to  get  rid  of  it  in  your  own  home. 


Most  Exciting  Newcomer 

Continued  from  page  30 


"inquisition  scene"  of  "Girls'  Dormitory" — 
a  youngster  who  knows  she's  up  against  it, 
and  has  braced  herself  to  meet  the  inevitable. 
Her  face  is  grave,  almost  to  solemnity.  Under 
the  mop  of  fair  curls,  her  wide  blue-gray 
eyes  are  guarded;  but  before  very  long 
you  detect  behind  their  reserve  the  appeal 
of  a  child  for  friendliness.  Her  smile,  when 
it  comes,  is  shy  at  first,  carefully  polite — 
only  with  restored  confidence  does  she 
break  into  the  frank  laughter  which  seems 
to  be  her  natural  element. 

"I  do  not  talk  English  very  well,"  she 
will  plead,  trying  to  throw  up  a  wall  be- 
tween herself  and  the  unknown  danger 
lurking  in  interviews.  "Even  in  French." 
she  assures  you  hastily,  "I  do  not  talk 
much.  I  mean — when  people  ask  me  ques- 
tions— when  I  must  take  myself  ver-r-y 
ser-r-iously — "  (you'll  have  to  imagine  for 
yourselves  the  charmingly  accented  speech, 
the  trilled  r's,  the  th's  that  turn  into  ss 
and  s's) — "when  I  must  make  a  long  face 
and  say  I  think  this  and  this — while  always 
I  know  that  what  I  think  is  not  so  im- 
portant." 

She  sat  at  a  window  that  gave  on  the 
studio  streets,  and  looked  miserable. 
"Lady,"  her  eyes  entreated,  "be  merciful. 
Let  me  go."  Turning  for  a  moment's 
respite  to  the  window,  she  caught  sight  of 
someone  and  jumped  up. 

"Lee!"  she  called. 

"Where  are  you?"  a  voice  called  back. 

"Ha!"  she  chortled  gleefully.  "I'm  some- 
where. I  have  to  tell  a  story  to  that  lady, 
and  she's  very  bothered  by  me  because  I 
do  not  find  how  to  tell  it.  She  thinks  I  am 
bad.  Come  up  and  tell  her  I  am  not." 

Lee  was  the  script  clerk  who  had  worked 
with  her  in  "Girls'  Dormitory."  Lee  was 
her  friend.  With  Lee  in  the  room,  she  was 
a  creature  transformed.  Gone  was  all  trace 
of  timidity  and  self-consciousness.  She 
talked,  she  laughed,  she  was  radiant.  If  she 
were  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  Lee  would  sup- 
ply it.  If  she  couldn't  explain  a  point  to 
her  satisfaction,  Lee  would  interpret.  Lee 
had  her  perfect  trust.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of  now. 

So  she  "found  how  to  tell  her  story." 
How  she  was  born  in  Marseilles.  How  she 
attended  half  a  dozen  schools  in  as  many 
European  cities.  How,  with  no  thought  of 
the  stage  in  her  head,  she  planned  to  be- 
come a  fashion  designer.  And  how  fate  in- 
tervened, when  she  was  seventeen,  to  make 
her  an  actress. 

She  was  drinking  coffee  and  chatting 
with  a  friend  one  day  on  the  terrace  of 
the  Cafe  de  la  Paix  in  Paris.  Presently 
she  grew  aware  of  a  distracting  murmur 
about  her.  Looking  up,  she  caught  the 
amused  glances  of  her  neighbors  turning 
from  her  to  a  young  man  who  had  planted 
himself  a  foot  or  two  away  and  was  scru- 
tinizing her,  as  if  she  were  an  objet  d'art 
he  contemplated  buying. 

Before  she  could  decide  how  to  handle 
the  situation,  he  had  pulled  up  a  chair  and 
sat  down  beside  her. 

"Pardon,  ma'm'selle.  I  am  an  artist.  To 
me  you  are  beautiful." 

"That,"  she  observed,  "is  very  interest- 
ing. Goodbye." 

"You  misunderstand  me,  ma'm'selle.  I 
am  Tourjansky — a  film  director.  Yours  is 
the  perfect  face  for  my  next  picture.  My 
card — "  and  he  presented  it  with  a  formal 
bow. 

That  was  the  beginning.  She  played 
comedy  ingenues  until  Marc  Allegret,  an- 
other French  director,  discerned  her  pos- 
sibilities and  cast  her  for  the  role  of  Puck 
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in  "Lac  aux  Dames."  '"Before,"  she  ex- 
plained, "I  was  supposed  all  the  time  to 
make  people  laugh.  With  Puck  I  had  to 
make  them  cry."  The  part  was  written  into 
the  script  as  the  third  lead.  Simone  played 
it  with  such  haunting  loveliness  that,  by 
the  time  the  picture  was  cut,  Puck  was  its 
star. 

Winfield  Sheehan  saw  it  in  Paris  and 
offered  Simone  a  contract.  "I  felt  very  sur- 
prised," she  recalls,  "and  very  proud  I 
wanted  to  go  and  I  did  not  want  to  go.  I 
thought  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  do  good 
things.  After  the  first  spasm  of  pleasure 
and  flattery,  I  thought :  'Well,  I  will  rather 
stay  here.  Here  are  my  people,  here  are 
my  friends.  Over  there  I  do  not  know  what 
will  be.'  Then  they  asked  me  again,  and 
still  again.  From  November  to  May  I  was 
like  that  thing  in  a  clock  which  swings — 
how  do  you  call  it,  Lee? — a  pendulum. 
This  way,  that  way,  Hollywood,  Paris, 
shall  I  go,  shall  I  not  go?  Well,  you  can- 
not continue  forever  swinging,  so  at  last 
I  say:  'You  must  go,  Simone.  Maybe  it  is 
right,  maybe  it  is  wrong,  I  do  not  know. 
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The  Mauch  twins,  Billy  and  Bobby, 
kodalc    as    they    go    on  vacation 
between  screen  assignments. 

But  since  they  ask  you  so  much,  you  have 
to  do  it.  It  is  written  in  your  destiny.'  " 

Winfield  Sheehan  sent  a  memorandum 
to  the  studio  heads  of  departments,  an- 
nouncing the  signing  of  Simone,  affixing  the 
seal  of  his  own  enthusiasm  in  the  sentence : 
"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
she  will  be  an  instantaneous  hit."  By  the 
time  she  arrived  in  September,  Fox  had 
been  merged  with  Twentieth  Century.  But 
Darryl  Zanuck's  belief  in  the  little  French 
girl  was  as  strong  as  his  predecessor's. 

As  for  Simone  herself — "I  came  here," 
she  said,  and  paused,  hunting  for  words — 
"well,  there  is  a  French  expression — arms 
open — "  She  flung  her  arms  wide  to  make 
sure  I  understood  w<hat  she  meant. 

They  tell  of  her  first  visit  to  a  set,  short- 
ly after  her  arrival.  Looking  about  four- 
teen in  a  white  hat  and  white  leather 
jacket,  she  was  introduced  to  Ronald  Col- 
man.  "I  am  awfully  happy  to  meet  you," 
she  said  breathlessly.  "I  have  seen  you  in 
pictures  and  admired  you  so  very  much." 
Three  minutes  later  she  was  introduced  to 
Joan  Bennett.  Glancing  cautiously  about 
to  make  sure  that  Colman  was  out  of  ear- 
shot, she  said:  ''I  am  awfully  happy  to 
meet  you.  I  have  seen  you  in  pictures  and 
admired  you  so  very  much." 

"I  was  not  saying  a  lie,"  she  assured  me 
earnestly.  "I  would  have  liked  to  tell  them 
in  different  words  my  admiration — not  the 
same  and  the  same  like  a  monkey  on  a  stick 
—but  my  words  were  so  few.  And  I  was 
excited — excited  to  see  them  standing  there, 
whom  I  had  seen  so  often  in  the  films — to 
think  that  soon  I  will  be  one  of  them — to 
watch  how  the  scenes  are  made — just  as  in 


France — no,"  she  contradicted  herself  quick- 
ly, eyes  glinting  with  mischief,  "not  as  in 
France — better,  better,  better,  better,  better. 

"Then  I  was  not  frightened.  I  came  to 
be  frightened  later  by  things  as  they  turned 
out.  I  see  now  it  was  most  of  all  the 
language.  I  learned  English  in  school,  but 
it  was  just  like  I  knew  nothing.  I  knew 
words — how  they  looked  in  the  book — but 
not  how  to  put  them  in  the  mouth.  Only  I 
was  so  proud  to  speak  English  at  all  that 
I  thought  I  am  speaking  fluently." 

Imagine  yourself,  with  a  little  high  school 
French,  going  to  Paris  to  embark  on  a 
movie  career.  Imagine  yourself,  with  every- 
thing to  gain  or  lose,  trying  to  play  an 
exacting  part,  to  follow  the  slang  and  tech- 
nical terms  of  the  studio  while  you  flounder 
in  the  darkness  of  a  foreign  tongue.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Simone.  She  didn't  even 
know  what  to  call  the  camera. 

"Where  must  I  walk?"  she  would  ask. 
"To  that  big  black  thing?" 

Another  girl  might  have  given  up — or 
demanded  the  time,  accorded  to  many  of 
our  foreign  stars,  to  study  the  language — 
or  resorted  to  the  feminine  wiles  of  pathos 
and  helplessness.  She  did  none  of  these 
things.  The  very  difficulties  besetting  her, 
challenged  her  fighting  spirit.  She  couldn't 
fail  Mr.  Zanuck  or  herself.  She  wouldn't 
take  an  easy  way  out.  So,  tightening  her 
wilful  mouth,  she  grappled  with  the  job. 
Sometimes  her  faulty  English  trapped  her. 
Ignorant  of  the  right  words,  or  too  weary 
and  confused  to  call  them  to  memory,  she 
would  use  the  wrong  ones,  which  sounded 
right  in  French  but  meant  in  English  some- 
thing she  never  intended. 

One  day  she  had  been  forced  to  hold 
her  head  awkwardly  tilted  for  minutes  at 
a  time.  The  muscles  grew  cramped,  she 
endured  it  as  long  as  she  could.  She  wanted 
to  say:  "My  neck  hurts,  my  head  is  swim- 
ming. Let  me  rest,  then  I'll  try  it  again." 
But  she  couldn't  manage  all  that.  She  could 
manage  no  more  than  a  despairing :  "I  can- 
not do  it."  A  trifling  incident,  of  no  im- 
portance whatever,  which  was  pounced  on, 
repeated,  exaggerated,  till  word  got  round 
that  Simone  was  stubborn,  was  tempera- 
mental, refused  to  co-operate.  And  so  from 
a  molehill,  as  so  often  happens  in  Holly- 
wood, a  mountain  was  raised. 

"I  began  to  feel  I  was  a  fool  to  come 
here.  Then  Mr.  Za-nuck  would  talk  to  me. 
And  I  thought :  'If  he  believes  in  you — 
that  man  who  knows  so  much— then  you 
are  still  more  a  fool  not  to  believe  in  Your- 
self.' " 

No  surrender  on  her  part,  but  a  severe 
case  of  the  flu,  took  her  out  of  "Under  Two 
Flags."  "And  while  I  am  in  bed,  I  say : 
'Well,  I  am  going  to  get  this  English,  or 
this  English  gets  me.'  Slang,"  she  pointed 
out  with  pride.  "So  I  send  to  the  libraire 
and  buy  a  dictionary.  And  I  talk.  To  any- 
one who  listens,  I  talk.  And  if  they  don't 
like  to  listen,  I  talk  just  the  same.  So,  when 
they  are  ready  with  'Girls'  Dormitory,'  I 
have  learned  a  little.  And  still  better,  I 
have  learned  how  much  I  do  not  know. 

"And  even  still  better,  I  work  with  Mr. 
Herbert  Marshall.  I  never  had  a  partner 
like  that  in  all  my  life.  And  I  don't  tell 
that  for  the — thing,  the  publicity.  I  tell  it 
from  the  heart.  I  cannot  find  to  say  how 
kind  he  was  to  me,  that  man.  When  I  am 
mixed,  he  tells  me  softly  the  word,  so 
nobody  shall  hear.  When  I  do  a  close-up, 
he  stands  there  at  the  side  to  say  his  lines, 
so  it  shall  be  easier  for  me.  When  I  was 
so  worrying,  he  would  give  me  a  helping 
look.  He  was  so  gentle,  so  sweet.  Even 
when  he  must  be  severe  with  me  in  the 
scene,  still  he  is  sweet.  He  is — he  is — he 
is  not  a  ham  person,"  she  brought  out  tri- 
umphantly. "He  is  a  gentleman." 

It  was  during  the  shooting  of  "Girls' 
Dormitory"  that  Simone  came  into  her 
own.  Everyone  was  agreed  on  her  piquancy,  , 
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on  her  ability  to  romp  through  scenes 
whose  chief  requirement  was  that  she  be 
steadily  cute.  Then  came  the  tensely  emo- 
tional faculty  scene.  What  would  she  do 
with  that?  Ruth  Chatterton  stood  on  the 
sidelines  with  Rosa  Ponselle,  who  was 
visiting  the  set.  Irving  Cummings,  the 
director,  issued  his  final  instructions. 
"Camera !"  he  called. 

Simone  faced  Bromberg,  her  tormentor, 
listened  to  his  tirade  with  the  clear-eyed 
disdain  of  the  young,  brave  in  her  inno- 
cence. Then  came  the  thrust  at  her  one 
vulnerable  spot.  Her  eyes  darted  quick 
terror.  "Oh,  no,"  she  gasped.  "Please  don't 
send  for  my  mother,"  then  turned  in  a 
panic  to  those  other  faces  hemming  her 
in,  searched  them  desperately,  found  pity, 
kindliness,  sorrow,  but  no  remission  of 
doom — not  even  from  the  Herr  Direktor, 
her  final  hope.  The  small  figure  slumped, 
life  died  out  of  the  eyes.  "Very  well,"  said 
the  toneless  voice,  "I  will  tell  you  the 
truth." 

"Cut!"  said  Cummings.  For  a  full  minute 
nobody  else  said  a  word.  Then,  as  by  one 
impulse,  they  rushed  at  Simone — Miss 
Chatterton,  Miss  Ponselle,.  the  faculty — 
patting  her  shoulder,  drying  their  eyes, 
crying  bravo. 

She  stood  wide-eyed  in  their  midst. 
"What  was  so  wonderful  about  that?"  she 
asked,  grateful  but  bewildered. 

"Some  day  soon,"  smiled  Mr.  Marshall. 
"I'm  going  to  point  with  pride  to  the  fact 
that  I  worked  with  Simone  in  her  first 
American  picture." 

Can  Simone  act?  For  the  studio  at  large 
the  burning  question  had  been  answered. 
For  the  general  public  it  was  answered  at 
the  preview.  The  audience  took  her  straight 
to  its  heart,  applauding  her  first  close-up, 
cheering  the  faculty  scene,  stamping  its 
approval  when  the  film  drew  to  a  close. 

"I  sat  there,"  says  Simone,  "trying  all 
the  way  to  see  things  as  if  I  was  not  I — 
to  find  what  was  good  and  what  was  bad, 
as  if  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  whole  pic- 


ture." She  gazed  at  me  like  a  good  little 
girl,  hands  folded,  eyes  solemn.  Then  her 
lips  twitched,  and  the  laughter  bubbled  out. 
"I  tried,  because  I  know  that  is  how  one 
should  look.  But.  oh — "  she  reproached 
herself,  "I  couldn't! 

"After  it  was  finished — pouf — I  went 
over  like  this.  And  when  they  said  to  me 
nice  things,  I  wanted  to  embrace  the  whole 
world  in  my  arms.  Yet  I  could  not  find  to 
say  more  than  thank  you.  Must  be  I  am 
dumb,"  she  chuckled. 

The  powers  at  Twentieth  Century-Fox 
just  sat  back  and  smiled.  They  had  given 
proof  of  their  faith  in  Simone  long  before 
"Girls'  Dormitory"  was  finished — signing 
her  to  "Ladies  in  Love,"  matching  her  with 
three  established  beauties — giving  her, 
what's  more,  the  part  of  a  girl  who  steals 
away  the  heart  of  Constance  Bennett's  man. 
"A  nice  part — I  am  in  and  out  of  the 
picture  like  a  draft,"  murmurs  Simone  who, 
once  she  was  learning  English,  learned  it 
picturesquely. 

If  further  proof  were  needed  of  her  high- 
place  on  the  studio  contract  list,  you  have 
it  in  this :  she  is  to  play  the  beloved  Diane 
in  a  new  version  of  "Seventh  Heaven." 
Her  face  lighted  at  mention  of  the  fact. 
"You  know,"  she  cried  happily,  "we  have 
the  same  dentist.  Janet  Gaynor  and  I.  One 
day  I  came  out  like  that,"  she  puffed  a 
cheek  to  absurd  proportions,  "and  Miss 
Gaynor  came  in.  She  told  me :  T  am  so 
pleased  that  you  play  Diane.  A  French  girl 
should  play  it.'  That  was  sweet,  heinf 
Right  away  the  pain  departed  from  my 
tooth  for  the  pleasure  she  made  me — just 
like  a  magic,"  and  she  nodded  her  head 
three  times  in  grave  confirmation. 

The  little  French  kitten  has  been  taker, 
out  of  her  box,  sniffed  the  air,  revealed  her 
enchanting  grace  and  witchery,  captivated 
hearts.  If  she  can't  quite  believe  that  she's 
"really  in  the  open  at  last,"  she's  alone  in 
her  doubt.  The  rest  of  us  know  what  lies 
in  store  for  her — hard  work,  to  be  sure — 
but  with  it.  the  softest  of  silken  cushions, 
the  sweetest  of  cream. 


Is  Society  Ruining  Hollywood? 
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that  be  a  lesson  to  the  socially-minded  in 
present  day  Hollywood. 

Before  the  lorgnette  invasion  of  Holly- 
wood we  were  awfully  happy  in  our 
childish  sort  of  way  with  our  glamor- 
ous, colorful,  and  highly  impromptu 
parties,  with  our  startling  Bad  Taste 
and  there's  really  nothing  so  much  fun 
as  Bad  Taste,  and  with  our  quaint  in- 
termarriage system  which  made  us  one 
big  happy  family.  With  everybody  in 
town,  practically,  marrying  Rudy  Valen- 
tino and  Jack  Gilbert  and  the  other  boys 
it  made  marriage  a  very  clubby  thing  in 
Hollywood,  sort  of  a  closed  shop  you 
know,  like  the  mountaineers  have  in  North 
Carolina.  But  now  the  wonder  boys  aren't 
content  with  those  luscious  Glamor  Girls 
they  neck  so  beautifully  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Lubitsch — no,  they  must  mate 
with  Society,  actresses  aren't  good  enough 
for  them.  Fred  Astaire  married  Phyllis 
Livingston  Baker  Potter  who  belongs  def- 
initely to  the  "Cabots-speak-only-to-Low- 
ells-and-the-Lowells-speak-only-to-God"  set 
of  Back  Bay  Society.  And  now  his  pal 
Randy  Scott,  with  all  the  pretty  little  girls 
in  Hollywood,  must  needs  marry  Marion 
duPont,  horse  breeder,  wealthy  and  social, 
of  the  Wilmington  duPonts.  Gary  Cooper 
as  you  know  didn't  marry  one  of  his  lead- 
ing ladies,  but  instead  chose  Veronica  Balfe 
of  Southampton  and  Park  Avenue._  Henry 
Fonda,  likewise,  chooses  to  marry  into  the 
social  set,  and  may  even  be  married,  before 


you  read  this,  to  Frances  Seymour  Brokaw. 
widow  of  George  T.  Brokaw,  and  herself 
the  member  of  a  socially  prominent  family. 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Sr.,  completely  in  char- 
acter, snared  himself  an  authentic  Lady, 
the  exquisitely  lovely  Lady  Sylvia.  His 
home  at  Santa  Monica  now  has  more  Titles 
roaming  around  in  it  than  Buckingham 
Palace. 

Who  turned  Society  loose  on  Holly- 
wood? Who  broke  up  our  merry  carefree 
goings-on,  and  made  of  us  a  lot  of  stuffed 
shirts  with  company  manners  for  every  day 
in  the  week?  It  was  the  Countess  di 
Frasso,  wife  of  one  of  the  real  titular  per- 
sonages of  Italy,  and  formerly  Dorothy 
Taylor  of  the  Park  Avenue  crowd.  It  was 
Dorothy  who  arranged  the  weird  introduc- 
tion of  Society  to  Hollywood,  and  discov- 
ered to  her  own  surprise  that  she  had 
started  something.  Society  was  just  a  little 
shocked  several  years  ago  when  the 
Countess  took  big,  gawky  Gary  Cooper  in 
hand  and  transformed  the  six-foot  Mon- 
tana boy  into  a  polished  young  man  of  the 
world.  (Lupe  never  forgave  her  for  that). 
Gary  swapped  his  chaps  and  sombrero  for 
star  sapphire  cuff  links  and  the  transforma- 
tion was  complete.  Her  snooty  friends  back- 
East  decided  that  Dorothy  must  be  mad. 
hobnobbing  with  those  vulgar  actors  in 
that  impossible  Hollywood,  but  they  were 
just  curious  enough  to  see  what  it  was  all 
about.  Di  Frasso  took  a  house  in  Beverly 
Hills   and  her  home  quickly  became  the 
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meeting  place  of  Society  and  Hollywood. 
One  look-see  and  Society  moved  in  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel,  and  today,  my  friend,  it 
is  easier  to  find  a  needle  in  a  haystack 
than  it  is  to  find  a  party  without  Society 
crammed  to  the  rafters. 

Now  you  can  readily  see  why  Society 
should  get  a  big  kick  out  of  Hollywood, 
once  the  introduction  was  arranged.  After 
all,  movie  stars  are  the  most  glamorous 
people  in  the  world,  gay,  witty,  entertain- 
ing, talented,  and  so,  so  beautiful,  or  hand- 
some,  as  the  sex  may  be.  Society  is  noted 
for  its  solidness,  and  its  sometimes  bad 
looks.  That  Mayflower  heritage  didn't  help 
much  towards  a  breath-taking  profile.  But 
the  poor  Swedish  immigrants  who  settled 
in  the  northwest  and  the  Irish  who  got 
drunk  every  Saturday  night  managed  to 
produce  a  progeny  with  eyes  wide  apart, 
long  curling  lashes,  soft  wavy  hair,  and  a 
profile  like  an  angel.  (If  you  want  to  take 
the  time  you  can  trace  back  the  ancestry 
of  the  movie  great  and  you'll  find  plenty 
of  Irish  and  Swedish,  but  no  Mayflower). 
Only  last  winter  a  distressed  Boston  mater 
dashed  hastily  to  Hollywood  to  break  up 
a  rumored  alliance  between  Junior  and  one 
of  Hollywood's  Toby  Wings.  "Don't  forget 
you're  engaged  to  Ellen,"  said  Mater 
severely.  "She  belongs  to  one  of  the  best 
families  in  Boston."  "Yes,"  said  Junior 
wearily,  "but  the  best  figures  ain't  the  best 
families."  How  true,  how  true. 

As  an  example  of  the  kick  Society  gets 
out  of  Hollywood  we  have  the  amusing 
story  of  Prince  George's  hectic  visit  several 
years  ago.  The  H.M.S.  Durban,  on  its 
world  cruise,  docked  off  Santa  Barbara, 
and  immediately  the  young  Prince  asked 
for  permission  to  go  ashore  and  see  Holly- 
wood. The  permission  was  refused  but 
the  Captain  finally  consented  for  him  to 
attend  a  very  regal  and  social  dinner  party 
in  Montecito.   Once  on   shore  King  Ed- 


ward's  young  brother  made  a  dash  for  the 
movie  colony.  Now  Pickfair  can  scent 
Royalty  for  miles  away,  so  when  Prince 
George  arrived  in  town  he  was  greeted  by 
Mary  and  Doug  and  tendered  a  very  formal 
and  imposing  dinner  at  Pickfair.  "This," 
thought  Prince  George,  "is  not  the  Holly- 
wood I've  read  about."  "Please,"  he  said 
finally  to  the  girl  next  to  him,  "is  there 
any  place  we  can  dance?"  The  girl  was 
Lili  Damita,  (now  Mrs*.  Errol  Flynn,  but 
not  then),  and  so  when  Mary  wasn't  look- 
ing Lili  and  the  Prince  slipped  away  and 
scurried  over  to  Gloria  Swanson's  where 
the  Prince  danced  and  danced  until  all 
radio  broadcasts  were  over.  Then  the  party 
moved  on  to  a  night  club  and  bribed  the 
orchestra  to  play  until  five  o'clock.  But  the 
Prince  still  hadn't  had  enough  Hollywood 


fun.  So  he  rented  the  orchestra  and  took 
it  back  to  Gloria's  where  he  danced  until 
ten  o'clock  the  next  morning.  When  he  re- 
turned to  his  boat  he  was  given  thirty 
days  confinement.  But  it  was  worth  it ! 

Society  names  who  have  been  on  a  look- 
see  this  last  year  include  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Jacob  Astor  who  recently  visited  the 
Frank  Shields ;  Gloria  Vanderbilt  and  her 
twin  sister  Lady  Furness  who  were  the 
house  guests  of  Connie  Bennett;  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent Astor  who  visited  Ethel  Borden  Har- 
riman  of  the  New  York  "400"  and  now  a 
writer  at  RKO ;  the  Count  and  Countess  de 
Polignac  who  also  visited  Connie  Bennett 
and  asked  particularly  to  meet  Gary 
Cooper,  Claudette  Colbert,  Marlene  Diet- 
rich, and  Joan  Crawford;  Doris  Duke 
Cromwell,     ("the    richest    girl    in  the 


7^e  EYES  UcU  ■iaJ^da^lT'  I 


THERE'S  no  denying  the  fact  that  glamourous,  alluring  eyes  have  much  to 
do  with  a  girl's  success  in  romance  ...  or  in  business.  If  your  eyes  are  dull 
and  uninteresting,  just  try  WINX,  the  favorite  mascara  of  movie  stars  and 
lovely  women  everywhere.  One  application  makes  your  eyes  appear 
large,  bright  and  starry  ...  the  lashes  long,  silky,  shadowy.  Truly,  WINX 
gives  you  the  full  glory  and  beauty  of  your  eyes.  WINX  is  tear-proof, 
streak-proof  and  harmless,  and  actually  keeps  lashes  soft.  Try  it  next  time. 
On  sale  at  all  drug,  department  and  5  and  1  0  cent  stores. 


WINX  Balanced  Colors:  Colors  either  blend  or  clash.  In  make-up, 
this  means  "naturalness"  or  that  harsh,  "made-up"  look.  All 
WINX  colors  blend  3  ways.  1.  With  complexion.  2.  With  eyes. 
With  each  other.  For  example,  WINX  Brown  Mascara  blends 
with  WINX  Brown  Eye  Shadow  or  Eyebrow  Pencil.  Likewise,  its 
tonal  values  are  so  balanced  as  to  make  it  complementary  to  all 
other  WINX  colors.  Thus,  WINX  gives  you  natural  eye  make-up. 


OUR  EYES  CINCHED  IT,  MISS  I  OH  WENDY... 
BROOKS.  .SIGN  HERE...  AND  NOW  §  A  CONTRACT 
J  LET  ME  WISH  YOU  EVERY  SUCCESS  i  YOU  WERE  RIGHT 

/33s.   1  AND  SO  WAS  WINX 
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SCREENLAND 


COMEDY  NOW- 
TRAGEDY  LATER 


Forhan's  is  different  from  other 
tooth  pastes.  It  was  created  by 
an  eminent  dental  surgeon  to  do 
both  jobs.  With  it  you  clean  and 
brighten  teeth;  and  at  the  same 
time  you  massage  gums,  just  as 
so  many  dentists  advise.  Get 
Forhan's,  today.  It  costs  no  more 
than  most  ordinary  tooth  pastes 
— yet  endsordinary  half- way  care. 

Canada. 


A  I.,, 


Mercolized  Wax 


•  Any  complexion  can  be  made  clearer,  smoother, 
younger  with  Mercolized  Wax.  This  single  cream 
is  a  complete  beauty  treatment. 

Mercolized  Wax  absorbs  the  discolored  blem- 
ished outer  skin  in  tiny,  invisible  particles.  Brings 
out  the  young,  beautiful  skin  hidden  beneath. 

Just  pat  Mercolized  Wax  on  your  skin  every 
night  like  cold  cream.  It  beautifies  while  you  sleep. 
Mercolized  Wax  brings  out  your  hidden  beauty. 

USE  Saxollte  Astringent  —  a  refreshing,  stimu- 
lating skin  tonic.  Smooths  out  wrinkles  and  age 
lines.  Refines  coarse  pores,  eliminates  olllness.  DiS' 
tcb.  hazel. 


Acme 

Henry  Fonda  and  Frances  Seymour 
Brolcaw.  Their  romance  enhances 
the     Society-Hollywood  entente. 

world"),  who  visited  the  Lionel  Atwills ; 
the  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent the  house  guest  of  the  Douglas  Fair- 
bankses.  Her  husband,  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Warwick,  has  recently  been  signed  by 
Metro  for  pictures  and  is  due  to  report 
at  the  studio  in  a  few  weeks.  Strange  to 
say,  Royalty  and  Society  have  never  made 
a  success  in  pictures ;  the  public,  unlike 
Hollywood,  simply  doesn't  go  for  them. 
But  perhaps  the  young  Earl  will  prove  an 
exception.  Of  course  the  racing  season 
brought  out  Jock  Whitney  and  his  sister 
Joan  Whitney  Payson,  Lord  and  Lady 
Cavendish — she's  Adele  Astaire,  Fred's  sis- 
ter— and  many  others.  Alfred  G.  Vander- 
bilt  could  be  found  dancing  at  the  Troc 
almost  any  evening  when  the  day's  races 
were  over  with  Florence  Rice  or  Betty 
Furness.  Barbara  Hutton  of  the  Wool- 
worth  millions  dropped  in  for  a  friendly 
look-see,  (Jimmy  Stewart  was  her  escort), 
before  she  married  Count  Haugwitz  von 
Reventlow.  The  Honorable  Mrs.  Tanis 
Montague  liked  Hollywood  so  well  she 
has  taken  a  house  here  indefinitely.  Oh, 


really  now,  one  just  cawn't  enumerate  all 
the  Society  that  has  swooped  upon  us,  one 
cawn't.  There  was  a  day,  I  faintly  recall, 
when  people  stood  for  hours  watching  for 
a  Gould,  or  a  Vanderbilt,  or  an  Astor  to 
emerge  from  his  Fifth  Avenue  Frontage, 
but  not  now ;  all  the  Goulds,  Astors  and 
Yanderbilts  are  in  Hollywood  gaping  at 
movie  stars. 

The  most  social-loving  of  the  movie  stars' 
are  the  Freddie  Marches,  who  recently 
entertained  the  German  Prince  and  Princess 
Zu  Lowenstein.  And  the  Bing  Crosbys,  who 
entered  Society  via  the  racetrack,  which  is 
a  bona  fide  way  to  enter.  Bing  and  his 
wife  Dixie  Lee  are  frequent  week-enders 
at  the  Lin  Howards'  in  Del  Monte,  the 
Lin  Howards  being  the  swanky  polo  crowd. 
Miriam  Hopkins  does  all  right  with  So- 
ciety and  only  last  month  was  entertained 
by  King  Edward.  Connie  Bennett,  Claudette 
Colbert,  Marlene  Dietrich,  Loretta  Young, 
Kay  Francis,  Joan  Crawford,  Carole  Lom- 
bard, Ricardo  Cortez,  Dick  Barthelmess, 
Gary  Cooper,  and  Clark  Gable  are  fa- 
vorites of  the  blue  bloods. 

And  what  has  the  result  of  this  social 
invasion  been?  Well,  you  can  imagine.  It 
has  gone  right  to  the  pretty  little  heads 
of  half  of  the  Hollywood  populace.  Movie 
stars  have  completely  lost  their  perspective. 
They  take  Royalty  big.  and  they  themselves" 
have  become  distressingly  stiff  and  formal. 
They  can't  relax  any  more.  They  shouldn't 
forget  Prince  George.  It  was  not  pomp  and 
circumstance  he  wanted  in  Hollywood,  it 
was  a  bit  of  hey  nonny  nonny.  But  I  sup- 
pose we  shouldn't  be  too  hard  on  the  poor 
dears.  After  all,  they're  only  human;  and 
if  an  Astor,  a  Vanderbilt,  a  Countess,  and 
a  Duke  called  you  before  you'd  even  had 
your  second  cup  of  coffee  you  couldn't  help 
but  feel  a  bit  uppity,  now  could  you?  But 
oh,  what  a  dreadful  mistake  Hollywood  is 
making  to  take  Society  so  seriously.  So- 
ciety can  go  Hollywood  all  right,  but  it  is 
most  important  that  Hollywood  should  not 
go  Society.  When  a  movie  star  "goes  So- 
ciety" she,  (or  he),  immediately  loses  her 
audience,  and  once  she  has  estranged  her 
fans  she  forfeits  her  stardom,  and  when 
she  has  lost  her  stardom  you  can  be  quite 
sure  that  Society  wants  no  part  of  her 
either.  Beware  of  Celebrity-chasing  Society ! 


Solve  Saxollte  in  one-half  pint 


Basil  Rathbone's  ''Busman's  Holiday' 


Continued  from  page  63 


Basil  Rathbone,  being  an  infant  in  the 
amateur  game,  doesn't  develop  or  print  his 
own  films. 

"I'll  get  around  to  that,  in  time,  perhaps," 
he  said,  thoughtfully,  "but  I  feel  that  I 
must  master  the  camera  first.  When  I  know 
all  about  that,  I'll  be  ready  to  experiment 
with  the  film.  I  believe  I  should  have  a 
real  dark-room,  fully  equipped.  I  should 
also  have  more  spare  time  than  I  possess 
at  the  moment.  I  can  scarcely  manage  time 
to  shoot  all  the  pictures  I  want,  to  cut  the 
movie  film,  and  to  plan  effects,  as  it  is. 
But  when  the  time  comes,  I  shall  enjoy  the 
experiment. 

"Do  you  notice  that  so  many  foreign 
films  cut  the  tops  off  the  characters'  heads? 
Probably  this  is  an  effort  to  bring  out  some 
interesting  feature  or  expression.  I  must 
see  what  can  be  done  about  that. 

"I  believe  you  can  use  a  mirror  in  a 
number  of  ways,  if  you  are  after  some- 
thing different.  I  took  some  shots  of  Direc- 
tor Boleslawski  shaving  on  location,  shoot- 
ing directly  into  the  mirror  he  was  facing. 
It  took  some  maneuvering  to  eliminate  my 
own  reflection,  but  I  finally  got  the  man 
and  his  shaving  bowl." 


If  you  have  had  trouble  getting  the  sort 
of  pictures  you'd  like  to  have  of  Grandma, 
Aunt  Emma  or  the  twins,  perhaps  there's 
a  hint  for  you  in  the  Rathbone  method.  Do 
something  different!  Get  Grandma  in  her 
sunny  kitchen,  stirring  something  in  a 
bowl,  perhaps  with  a  dab  of  flour  on  one 
cheek.  Surprise  Aunt  Emma  when  she's 
taking  the  dogs  for  a  run,  or  listening  to 
the  radio,  or  doing  something  that  turns 
her  attention  away  from  your  little  black 
box. 

As  to  the  twins,  if  you  must  get  them  out 
into  the  sunshine  in  order  to  have  the  right 
light,  pretend  to  take  the  picture  very 
solemnly,  and  when  they  think  it's  all  over, 
click  the  shutter. 

"In  fact,"  elaborated  Basil,  with  a  swift 
gesture  taking  in  the  universe,  "all  you 
need  to  make  pictures  is  a  good  clear  lens, 
a  lot  of  imagination,  and  the  ability  to 
work  out  the  thing  first  in  your  mind. 
When  you've  made  some  experiments,  dis- 
covered your  mistakes,  learned  what  to 
avoid  and  what  to  include,  you're  ready. 

"Thinking  the  thing  through  beforehand 
saves  a  lot  of  film.  But  whether  you  achieve 
what  you  aim  for  or  not,  taking  pictures 
is  a  hobbv  worth  riding;." 
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BRUSH 
AWAY 

CRAY  HAIR 

•  Quickly  and  safely  you  can  tint  those  streaks  of 
gray  to  lustrous  shades  of  blonde,  brown  or  black. 
BROWNATONE  and  a  small  brush  does  it.  Used  and 
approved  for  over  twenty-four  years.  Guaranteed 
harmless.  Active  coloring  agent  is  purely  vegetable. 
Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Economical  and  lasting 
— will  not  wash  out.  Simply  retouch  as  new  gray  ap- 
pears. Imparts  rich,  beautiful  color  with  amazing 
speed.  Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  lock  of  your  own 
hair.  BROWNATONE  is  only  50c— at  all  drug  and 
toilet  counters — always  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 


EARN  MONEY  AT  HOME 


MEN  OR  WOMEN 


Bed  Motion  Picture  method, 
start  you  earning.   Write  to-day 
lull  particulars  and  Free  Illustrated 
Booklet. 

JOHNSTONE  -  HOWELL 
Limited,  1205- 1.  Bay  Street,  Toron 


TORTURE  In  One  Minute 

For  quick  relief  from  theitching  of  eczema,  blotches, 
pimples,  athlete's  foot,  scales,  rashes  and  other  skin 
eruptions,  apply  Dr.  Dennis'  pure,  cooling,  antisep- 
tic, liquid  D.  D.  D.  PRESCRIPTION.  Its  gentle  oils 
soothe  the  irritated  skin.  Clear,  greaseless  and  stain- 
less— dries  fast.  Stops  the  most  intense  itching  in- 
stantly. A  35c  trial  bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it — 
or  money  back.  Ask  for  D.  D.  D.  PRESCRIPTION. 

grarsffnsT 

WE  CAN  TEACH    "V  > 
"YOU  DRAWING 
your   own   home  durin 
spare  time.     Thirty-five  _ 
successful  teaching  proves  our  ability, 
Artists  receive  large  salaries. 

Write  today  for  Art  Year  Book 

SCHGDL^APPliED  ART 

Dept.  786    10  E.Huron  St.,  Chicago,  III 


Associated  Astrologers,  Box  4I6-S,  Hennessey.  Okla. .j 


flKtfene  s-s  TKeaire 

(42nd  yr.)  Stage,  Talkie.  Radio.    GRADUATES:    Lee  Tracy.  Fred 
erk-l.  Zn  *  J.-.>(i..Lim.  (Mo,    Dr-nu,  Dance,  Musical  C 
Oting.    iVr-niMl    [K'Y.-loimi.Mii,     Slock   Tiivitn?  'I 
lor  C.f          v.rr  •  Sec'y  LAND.  66  W.  85  St., 


iMreaun.;.    I'er-onal    }\ v-U 
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ORIGINAL 

POEMS 
SONGS 


For  Immediate  Consideration  Send  Poems  to 
PARAMOUNT  MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 
Dept.  I3A,  Paramount  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Canada 


SCARS! 

At  last,  a  marvelous  cream  brings  hope  of 
smooth  skin  to  replace  scars  caused  by  cuts, 
burns,  smallpox  and  other  mishaps.  "At  pres- 
ent my  hands  are  again  sightly"  writes  a  fa- 
mous newspaper  woman.  Another  user  says 
"it  is  miraculous";  still  another,  "The  small 
scar  on  my  face  has  almost  disappeared." 
Mail  below  coupon  today  and  we  will  rush 
FREE  booklet  telling  of  KEE-INCA  SCAR 
CREAM,  and  90-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 
THE  INCA  CO  6605  Hollyw?0<J  Boulevard, 


■Hollywood,  Calif.,  Dept. 


Name_ 


Ann  Is  Happy  Again 

Continued  from  page  51 


charge  of  Jane  and  superintends  some  of 
the  child's  lessons',  teaching  her  elocution 
and  dancing  herself.  She  reads  a  lot,  chiefly 
plays  and  books  on  the  cinema  and  theatre, 
and  occasionally  goes  to  London  in  the 
evening  to  visit  one  of  the  West  End 
theatres  there  with  a  couple  of  intimate 
friends. 

Only  once  this  summer  has  Ann  made 
anything  resembling  an  official  public  ap- 
pearance and  that  was1  at  the  special  re- 
quest of  Noel  Coward  who  coaxed  her  in 
his  own  irresistible  fashion  to  be  his  guest 
at  the  Stage  Garden-Party.  (This  is  a 
huge  annual  social  event  in  London  at- 
tended by  every  celebrity  of  the  theatres 
and  studios  and  the  proceeds  are  devoted 
to  the  Actors'  Orphanage  of  which  Noel 
is  now  the  president).  Because  the  fete 
was  to  help  the  needy  children,  Ann  broke 
her  rule  to  stay  in  complete  seclusion  and 
arrived  on  Noel's  arm  exquisitely  patrician 
in  a  flowing  chiffon  gown,  a  drooping  pic- 
ture hat  and  a  regal  cape  of  silver  foxes. 
Admiring  fans  followed  her  in  mobs  all 
round  the  lawns,  thrusting  autograph- 
books  at  every  turn,  and  Noel  and  John 
Loder  had  to  carry  her  almost  bodily  into 
the  tea  pavilion,  so  insistent  was  the 
pressing  throng. 

Then  Ann  went  back  to  her  country  re- 
treat again  and  here  she  still  stays  con- 
tentedly, coming  straight  home  each  night 
from  the  studios  where  she  is  now  making 
her  first  British  film.  Based  on  a  play  that 
was  the  outstanding  success  of  our  last 
stage  season,-  it  is  called  "Love  From  a 
Stranger,"  and  Ann  has  the  part  of  a 
woman  secretary,  slightly  faded  and  afraid 
romance  is  passing  her  by,  who  casually 
meets  an  attractive  man  and  falls  madly, 
insensibly  in  love  with  him.  Later  she  dis- 
covers his  passionate  protestations  are 
merely  the  cloak  for  a  sinister  intention — 
he  is  a  dangerous  criminal  who  plans  to 
secure  her  money  and  then  murder  her  as 
he  has  slain  two  women  before.  There  is 
a  sensationally  unexpected  climax  to  the 
film,  its  tenser  moments  intermingled  with 
comedy  and  certainly  providing  Ann  with 
characterizing  opportunities  very  different 
from  her  usual  trend  of  roles.  Rowland  V. 
Lee  directs. 

The  film  is  being  shot  in  the  great  new 
studios  which  Alexander  Korda  has  re- 
cently erected  a  few  miles  outside  London, 
where  he  is  engaged  with  three  productions 
himself  and  sub-letting  the  rest  of  his 
stages.  To  watch  Ann  in  her  spacious  white 
dressing-room  overlooking  the  gardens  is 
to  learn  how  vastly  her  make-up  methods 
differ  from  the  majority  of  screen  players. 

She  never  uses  any  grease-paint,  explain- 
ing that  it  irritates  her  skin  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly sensitive.  After  heavily  powder- 
ing, she  darkens  her  fair  eyelashes  and 
brows  with  ordinary  cosmetiques  and  ap- 
plies a  warm  poppy  lipstick  of  the  kind 
many  blondes  select  for  street  wear.  This 
is  just  sufficient  to  enhance  the  smooth 
perfection  of  her  classic  features,  though 
naturally  she  does  not  require  such  strong- 
lighting  on  the  sets  as  if  her  face  were 
painted  in  the  more  usual  manner,  and 
indeed  any  lamps  trained  immediately  over- 
head are  screened  by  the  electricians  before 
the  light  surrounds  her. 

"I  haven't  any  beauty  treatments,"  Ann 
confesses.  "I  just  wash  my  face  with  fine 
soap  and  hot  water  and  then  splash  it  with 
the  coldest  iced  water  I  can  find.  I  never 
use  rouge  or  eye  shadow,  simply  a  dusting 
of  apricot  powder  and  an  outline  for  my 
lips.  At  night  I  cleanse  my  skin  with  cold 
cream,  then  a  lotion  to  thoroughly  pene- 


APPLAUSE 

When  the  last  ripple  of  applause 
has  ended  and  the  house  lights 
come  on,  it  always  hecomes  time 
for  something  to  eat.  And 
whether  you  sit  on  a  high  stool, 
or  in  upholstered  luxury,  make 
your  late  snack  a  howl  of  Kel- 
logg's  Corn  Flakes. 

They're  delicious  and  satisfy- 
ing. Help  you  to  sleep.  And  next 
morning  your  wisdom  will  he 
apparent.   Sold  everywhere. 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

CORN  FLAKES 

You  Can  Regain  Perfect  Speech,  if  you 

STAMMER 

Send  today  for  beautifully  illustrated  book  entitled 
'DON'T  STAMMER,"  which  describes  the  Bogue 
"nit  Method  fur  the  scientific  correction  of  sraui- 
uering  and  stuttering.  Method  successfully  used  at 
Sogue  Institute  for  35  years— since  ISOl.  Endorsed 
by  physicians.  Pull  information  concerning  correc- 
on  of  stammering  sent  free.  No  obligation.  Benjamin 
Bogue,  Dept.  5I0.  Circle  Tower.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


HOL^WOO^ 


ot/ttAt*.  few/ 

There  are  many  flattering  ways  tol 
arrange  your  hair  with  Hollywood 
Rapid  Dry  Curlers.  Will  you  have 
tight  little  curls  that  fit  close  to  your 
head.,  or  soft  loose  ones  to  form 
a  halo?  Will  you  have  many  curls 
...or  just  a  few?  Whatever  style  of 
curl  you  select  can  be  yours  easily, 
quickly,  right  at  home,  .with  the 
"Curler  used  by  the  Stars." 


3  tor  10c  AT  5c  AND  10c  STORES  -  NOTION  COUNTERS 
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SCREENLAND 


Relieves 
Teething 
Pains 
WITHIN.  1  MINUTE 


WTEEN  your  baLy  suffers  from  teeth- 
ing  pains,  just  rub  a  few  drops  of 
Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  on  thesore, 
tender,  little  gums  and  the  pain  will 
be  relieved  within  one  minute. 

Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  is  the 
prescription  of  a  famous  baby  spe- 
cialist, contains  no  narcotics  and  has 
been  used  by  mothers  for  almost  fifty 
years.  It  is  strongly  recommended  by 
doctors  and  nurses  instead  of  the  un- 
sanitary teething  ring. 

JUST  RUB  IT  ON  THE  GUMS 


DRHANDS 

Teething  Lotion 


Buy  Dr-Mand's  from  your  druggist  today 

Ask  The  Stars 


o  you  want  to  know  about  your 
lances  in  life,  about  love,  mar- 
afie,  children,  travel,  inhcri- 
nce,  lucky  days,  lucky  colors, 
lit  traits,  hidden  abilities,  whom 
Have  you 


nM 


FREE 


Let  ine  tell  you  how  your  star 
of  destiny  affects  your  future, 
and  how  astrology,  the  science* 
of  reading  the  stars,  answers  your 
questions  and  personal  problems. 
Bo  not  delay,  but  send  me  your 
exact  birth  date  at  once,  to- 
gether with  23c  (coin  or  stamps) 
for  a  horoscope  and  information 
that  may  astonish  you. 
FREE— My  private  40,000  word 
Lucky  Dream  Book  will  be  in- 


LUCKY  DREAM  BOOK 

KEYSTONE  SERVICE,  P.  O.  Box  7439 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Studio  H-91 


-  You'll* 
.  \\  V/  /  "  MOT  GETTING 
YOUR  PORIS  REALLY  CLEAN! 

A  cleansing  tissue  only  takes  the  cream  and  make-up  off  the 
surface.  But  I've  found  the  most  marvelous  way  to  remove 
every  bit  of  cleansing  cream  and  dirt  out  of  the  pores  them- 
selves, and  keep  my  skin  ftce  from  annoying  blackheads,  skin 
blemishes,  and  wrinkles.  It's  called 

HOLLYWOOD  BEAUTIFIER 
a  clever  new  scientific  invention  that  removes  all  your  make- 
up and  cleanses  those  clogged  pores  in  a  jiffy — and  all  those 
ugly  blackheads  that  act  as  the  starting  point  for  pimples  are 
GONE!  At  the  same  time  the  HOLLYWOOD  BEAUTIFIER 
gives  your  face  a  delightful  massage  and  tissue  tone.  So  easy 

Let  me  tell  you  as  one  ftiend  to  another  noc  to  risk  your 
lovely  complexion  another  night  with  ordinary  inadequate 
cleansing  methods  and  harmful  treatments.  Order  this  won- 
derful new  invention  NOW!  Send  cash  or  money  order  for 
$1.00  today.  Money  back  guatancee. 

HOLLYWOOD  BEAUTIFIER,  P.  O.  Box  573,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


trate  the  pores  and  finally  an  astringent 
to  close  them.  That's  all." 

She  takes  great  care  with  her  diet,  hav- 
ing one  complete  meal  of  salad  and  fruit 
each  day,  but  it  is  no  effort  to  avoid  fat- 
tening things  such  as  candies  and  cakes 
because  she  dislikes  anything  sweet  or  rich- 
tasting. 

She  does  spend  considerable  time  brush- 
ing and  generally  grooming  her  glorious 
ash-gold  hair,  of  which  she  is  plainly  proud 
and  with  adequate  cause,  for  when  she 
pulls  out  the  pins  it  falls  below  her  waist 
in  rippling  cascades. 

"People  have  said  all  manner  of  unkind 
things  about  my  hair,"  she  remarks.  "They 
think  it  is  odd  because  they  never  see  me 
going  into  a  coiffeur's  shop.  Now  I'll  tell 
you  the  sober  truth.  I  don't  need  to  have 
any  professional  attention  because  my  hair 
is  entirely  natural.  It  has  never  been  tinted 
or  bleached  in  any  way.  It  has  never  even 
been  waved.  I  keep  it  so  long  because  I've 
never  felt  any  desire  to  cut  it." 

Unlike  many  of  our  visitors  from  Holly- 
wood, Ann  has  done  very  little  shopping 
in  London  beyond  ordering  some  tub  frocks 
and  a  coat  for  Jane.  Clothes  do  not  par- 
licularly  interest  her  off  the  screen ;  so 
long  as  they  are  comfortable  and  becoming 


that  is  all  she  asks.  She  did  buy  some  hand- 
knitted  woollens  for  the  fall,  soft  fleecy 
things  in  pastel  shades  of  blue  and  coral 
and  leaf-green. 

These  trim  tailored  jerseys,  which  she 
wears  with  a  dark  tweed  skirt,  seem  per- 
fectly to  express  Ann's  own  clear-cut 
personality  since  she  is  so  quietly  thorough 
and  practical.  She  assists  with  all  the  de- 
tails of  her  pictures,  choosing  the  stories 
and  making  scenario  suggestions,  helping 
with  the  art  direction  and  the  costuming. 
As  you  would  guess  from  her  wide  beau- 
tifully-chiselled forehead,  Ann  has  keen 
artistic  flair.  She  can  "see"  a  scene  per- 
fectly, and  accordingly  finds  it  the  easier 
to  mould  herself  one  with  its  atmosphere 
so  that  she  seldom  needs  more  than  a 
single  rehearsal  beforehand. 

She  flatly  contradicts  that  report  that 
she  is  selling  her  Californian  home.  Indeed 
she  plans  to  redecorate  at  least  one  of  the 
rooms  English  style  when  she  returns  and 
will  choose  the  chintzes  and  furniture  here 
in  London  as  soon  as  her  present  film  is 
finished.  With  Jane,  she  hopes  to  live  and 
work  in  Hollywood  once  more  next  year 
and  Hollywood,  I  think,  will  find  Ann 
Harding  rested,  refreshed,  and  happy  again 
a.ter  her  English  "working  holiday." 


When  Collegians  Tackle  Hollywood 


Continued  from  page  32 


emotional  than  his  rather  reserved  manner 
indicates,  and  he  did  read  the  movie  maga- 
zines and  speculate  a  great  deal  about  the 
picture  people.  However,  he  didn't  treat 
himself  to  continual  secret  fantasies,  nor 
ever  feel  that  he  had  to  "express"  himself. 
He  has  a  real  brain  and  at  an  early  age 
gathered  that  this  is  an  exceedingly  prac- 
tical old  globe.  The  busy  ants  were  un- 
doubtedly more  smart  than  the  frivolous 
grasshoppers — he  didn't  have  to  see  the 
cartoon  to  realize  it. 

So,  while  innately  impulsive,  John  has 
diligently  endeavored  to  make  a  habit  of 
tempering  his  todays  for  his  tomorrows' 
security.  Every  time  he's  fallen  in  love  he 
has  eventually  cried,  "Whoa — I  can't  yet !" 
He  is  a  romantic  blade  who  has  strength 
enough  to  restrict  himself.  When  he  takes 
a  bride  he'll  furnish  her  with  love  and 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  bill-collectors 
won't  bogey  her. 

In  college  John  was  selected  the  out- 
standing man  in  his  class.  They  could  hardly 
pick  anyone  else  after  he'd  been  president 
of  the  student  council,  of  the  dramatic 
society,  and  of  the  Deke  fraternity.  In  his 
extra  hours  he  was  a  sports  editor  on  the 
:ampus  paper,  helped  boss  the  Y.M.C.A., 
and  sang  in  the  unversity  choir.  He  man- 
aged the  basketball  team  during  his  senior 
year.  He  wrote  model  esrays  and  conse- 
quently was  handed  a  scholarship  by  the 
English  department.  He  was  awarded  the 
enviable  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  for  his  ex- 
cellent grades.  ("I  wasn't  so  keen  about 
A's  myself,  but  my  mother  had  her  heart 
on  them,"  he  grins.)  He  kept  up  his  piano 
and  when  he  wasn't  in  a  college  drama  he 
was  playing  over  the  radio — and  singing, 
too.  That  is,  if  he  wasn't  tied  up  down- 
town at  the  Cleveland  Community  Play- 
house, where  he  was  sought-after  for  semi- 
professional  presentations. 

Oh,  yes,  and  he  had  to  earn  all  his  ex- 
penses above  his  tuition,  which  was  taken 
care  of  by  the  scholarship  he'd  won  by 
his  high  school  record. 

"My  first  job  was  painting  huge  marquee 
signs.  I  remember  my  first  epic  was  of 
Jack  Mulhall."  (He  paints  portraits  when 
he's  in  love  and  writes  poetry  besides.)  "I 
sold  stereopticons — magic  lanterns.  And  I 


spotted  other  jobs,  such  as  nursing  Boy 
Scouts  in  summer  camps."  An  only  child, 
the  son  of  a  business  man  who'd  attended 
Carnegie  Tech,  John  yearned  for  the  East 
and  Dartmouth.  But  he  couldn't  afford  that. 

He  smokes  a  pipe  when  in  a  confessing 
mood.  As  he  leaned  forward  in  the  easy 
arm-chair  in  his  living-room,  his  honesty 
was  positively  refreshing. 

"I  had  a  hankering  to  be  an  actor,  but 
I  didn't  even  major  in  dramatics  because 
I  saw  so  many  friends  start  off  to  battle 
Broadway — with  such  poor  luck.  I'd  de- 
cided to  evolve  into  an  English  prof."  But 
Fate,  in  a  jiffy,  put  Hollywood  right 
around  the  corner  for  him. 

One  evening  John  recited  "John  Brown's 
Body"  as  the  piece  de  resistance  in  a  senior 
revue.  Oscar  Serlin,  Paramount's  talent 
chief  in  New  York,  happened  to  be  in 
Cleveland  and  was. an  inconspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  audience.  The  astute  Oscar  hur- 
ried backstage  after  the  final  curtain  and 
proposed  a  screen  test.  You'd  presume  that 
John  would  huzzah  ?  Not  he.  He  wasn't 
going  to  take  a  crazy  gamble. 

But  when  he  reached  home  that  night 
he  began  adding  columns  of  tentative  fig- 
ures. He  perceived  that  he  wouldn't  be  re- 
ceiving the  money  he'd  counted  on  to  help 
him  through  the  graduate  course  required 
for  the  professorship. 

"I  thought  for  a  few  days,  plenty  hard. 
Then  I  determined  to  risk  ignoble  defeat. 
I  airmailed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Serlin,  asking  if 
he  were  still  interested  in  me."  He  was, 
and  promptly  after  the  pomp  of  the  com- 
mencement exercises  a  check  came  to  pay 
John's  fare  to  New  York  City  for  the 
test.  As  soon  as  he'd  taken  it  he  came  on 
back.  "And  waited  a  month  before  I  heard 
the  verdict  and  another  month  before  I  was 
Hollywood-bound." 

Paramount  sent  him  his  train  ticket 
West.  But  in  Cleveland,  his  home  until  this 
Break,  he  was  accustomed  to  a  diet  of 
common  sense.  Instead  of  borrowing  money 
to  augment  his  limited  wardrobe  and  to 
arrive  with  a  flourish,  he  carefully  packed 
his  things  in  the  family's  suitcases  and 
turned  in  the  ticket.  After  all,  he'd  need 
some  sort  of  a  car  to  get  about  in,  wouldn't 
he?  That  was  when  he  bought  the  Ford. 
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REDUCE 

%  Dr.  Hatch's  Quick, 
Safe,  External  Method 

Eat  what  you  like,  take  no 
exercise  or  drugs,  yet  lose 
weight  without  effort !  Take 
off  extra  fat  in  just  those 
spots  where  it  has  accumu- 
lated. What  it  has  done  for 
hundreds  of  stage  and  screen 
stars  .  .  .  we  are  sure  it  will 
do  for  you.  In  use  25  years. 
Money  Back  Guarantee 


DR.  HATCh 


[EDUCING  CREAM— SI. 00 
.0.  or  C.O.D.  plus  postage 
jTHFUL  FA<~E  and  FIuURE  INSTITUTE 
Seventh  Ave.,  Dept.  SU-3,  New  York  City 


SEIvD  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  revealing  SECRETS 
OF  SUCCESSFUL  SONG  WRITING,  including 
free  copy  of  valuable  Rhyming  Dictionary  and  in- 
formation on  current  market  requirements.  If  you 
write  poems  or  compose  melodies,  SEND  FOR 
OUR  OFFER. 

M.  M.  M.  PUBLISHERS 
Dept.  SU2      Studio  Bldg.      Portland,  Ore. 

FREE  PHOTOGRAPH 


BEAUTIFUL  AUTOGRAPHED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
2  for  S   .25        24  for  S2.00 
5  for      .50        38  for  3.00 
11  for    1.00        65  for  5.00 
All  the  latest  Stars  and  Poses.  Send 

for  your  favorites. 
Hollywood  Screen  Exchange 

Drawer  1150.  Dept.  B, 
HOLLYWOOD.   CALIF.,    U.   S.  A. 
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mm 

As  Told  By  Your  Stars 

I  (L~\\       destined  from  the  day  of  your  birth »  Whom 
/ ti*s  '       should  vou  marry;  What  is  your  luckiest  day; 

.<CVi%       Send  full  birth-date  with  Dime  and  Stamped 
Eeturn   envelope   for   your   Chart    at  once. 

mt>                  THURSTON,  Dept.  P-1G 
<FC  <V»   20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.                    Chicago,  111. 

1  KILL  THE  HAIR  ROOT  1 

Remove  the  hair  permanently,  safely,  privately 
at  home,  following  simple  directions.  The  Mah- 
ler Method  positively  prevents  the  hair  fiom 
crowing  again.  The  delightful  relief  will  bring 
happiness,  freedom  of  mind  and  greater  success. 

S-r.d  €t";3  7  ODAY  for  nilis- 
trated  Booklet,  "How  to  Remove  Superfluous 
Hair  Forever." 

U.  J.  MAHLER  CO.,  Dept.  29H,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Make  this  your 
life-time  career 

Wonderful,  money-making  opportuni- 
ties. Men,  women.  Growing  field. 
Become  a  Commercial  Photographer; 
a  News,  Advertising.  Portrait  or 
Motion  Picture  Photographer.  Per- 
sonal Attendance  or  Home  Study 
training.   26tli  year.  Free  Booklet. 

New  York  Institute  of  Photography 
10  West  33  Street  (Dept.  SO)  New  York 


EARN  MONEYS  HOME 


Address  envelopes,  list  names,  sew, 

• do  other  kinds  of  work.  We  show  ^ 
you.   Send  3c  stamp  for  details  to 

WOMEN'S   SERVICE  LEAGUE 

17  Roxbury  St.,  Dept.  Sll  Keene,  N.  H, 


(He  completed  his  time  payments  on  it 
not  so  long  ago.)  He  struck  out  for  Cali- 
fornia alone  and  plunged  into  more  grief 
en  route — he  forgot  to  have  his  new  pos- 
session overhauled. 

''When  I  arrived  here  I  stayed  with  a 
friend  who  was  working  at  Paramount. 
I  figured  Hollywood  would  be  more  of  a 
small  town.  And  that  I  would  be  put  to 
work  immediately.  Nobody  at  the  studio 
paid  any  attention  to  me.  I'd  been  so  on  the 
go  at  college  I  hated  sitting  around.  I  didn't 
make  many  friends,  because  I  can't  be  a 
good-time  Charlie.  It  was  suggested.  ; 
gradually  became  acquainted,  that  I  stick 
around  the  publicity  department,  that  I 
date  some  prominent  actresses — to  get  my 
name  into  circulation.  It's  a  pain  for  me 
to  be  forward ;  and  I  was  irked  at  the  idea 
of  having  to  be  that  way  to  land  a  part. 

"I  met  Fred  MacMurray  and  Kent  Tay- 
lor, and  they  were  swell.  When  I  kept 
reminding  the  casting  office  of  my  presence 
they  finally  gave  me  two  bit  roles.  Nobody 
told  me  to  go  to  Phyllis  Laughton ;  _  but  I 
heard  Fred  MacMurray  say  he  was  in  one 
of  her  plays,  so  I  introduced  myself  to  her." 
A  briei  conversation  with  John  and  she 
sensed  his  potentialities.  She  assigned  him 
the  lead  in  "Small  Miracle,"  which  she  put 
on  in  a  regular  Hollywood  theatre  to  show 
off  the  contract  talent.  All  the  producers 
and  directors  on  the  lot  attended. 

"For  about  three  days  I  believed  I  was 
going  to  start  going  places,"  John  remem- 
bers. Then  the  praise  for  his  performance 
faded.  In  two  more  months  he  was  given 
another  bit.  Meanwhile  he'd  moved  from 
the  $3S-a-month  apartment  he'd  rented 
when  his  salary  commenced.  But  into  one 
only  a  little  nicer.  And  a  couple  of  weeks 
after  his  option  was  taken  up,  (at  the  end 
of  his  initial  six  months),  he  secured  an 
agent.  In  Hollywood  agents  are  generally 
of  considerable  value ;  they  fight  for  parts 
for  their  clients.  Still,  two  more  months  of 
idleness  passed  before  John  had  his  chance. 
Kent  Taylor  and  Donald  Woods  were 
tested  and,  as  a  final  resort,  John — for 
"Annapolis  Farewell."  He  stole  the  applause 
from  those  young  veterans  Tom  Brown 
and  Richard  Cromwell. 

The  ball  had  begun  rolling.  Hecht  and 
McArthur  saw  that  film  in  N'ew  York  and 
wired  for  him  to  be  their  hero  in  "Soak 
the  Rich."  On  his  return  trip  he  brought 
his  parents  to  Hollywood  to  live  with  him. 
He  was  then  second  fiddle  to  his  pal  Mac- 
Murrav'  in  "13  Hours  By  Air"  and  that 
merited  soloing  in  "Border  Flight."  Frank 
Capra  had  the  choice  of  all  the  town's 
juveniles  and  gave  John  the  highly  emo- 
tional role  of  Ronald  Colman's  brother  in 
"Lost  Horizon."  And  that  loan-out  cinched 
him  in  his  own  studio,  and  for  the  male 
lead  in  "Valiant  Is  the  Word  For  Carrie." 
Now  he's  making  "Right  In  Your  Lap." 
Whenever  he  has  a  doubt  about  how  to  do 
a  scene,  though,  he  dashes  over  to  Phyllis 
Laughton's  office  for  advice.  He'll  always 
be  open  to  suggestions. 

I  promised  to  tell  you  more  of  his  house. 
It  is  on  a  modest  street  in  central  Holly- 
wood, a  plain  white  cottage  with  a  humble 
front  porch  and  an  interior  that's  not  an 
"interior"— if  you  follow  me.  It's  merely 
unpretentious  middle-class,  but  it's  sunny 
and  comfortable. 

"It's  cheap — the  rent,  I  mean,"  John 
asserted.  That's  the  chief  attraction.  Can 
you  visualize  the  run-of-the-mill  favorite 
deliberately  keeping  his  feet  on  the  ground 
like  this? 

"I  do  want  a  better  home."  he  amplified, 
"but  not  until  I  can  afford  it.  I  can't  until 
I  manage  to  accumulate  some  capital." 

"So  you  don't  have  to  spend  all  your 
earnings?"  I  interposed. 

"Certainly  not!  I've  saved  from  the  be- 
ginning. I  bought  cheap  clothes  when  I 
arrived.  Now  I  can  spend  more  on  clothes, 
but  I  haven't  run  up  any  fancy  charge  ac- 


THIS  BEAUTY  SAYS: 


Most  people  would  rarely  have  to  resort  to 
harsh  purges  if  they  kept  tabs  on  Nature. 

Usually  a  mild  laxative  like  Olive  Tablets  is 
all  one  needs  to  assist  Nature  on  the  second  day. 

Once  the  exclusive  prescription  of  a  prac- 
ticing physician,  Olive  Tablets  are  now  an 
established  proprietary,  welcomed  by  millions 
because  they  are  so  easy  to  take  and  so  pleas- 
antly mild. 

It  is  simple  to  keep  tabs  on  yourself.  Always 
have  Olive  Tablets  on  your  bathroom  shelf  as 
a  reminder  on  the  second  day.  Three  sizes, 
15c,  30c,  60c.  All  druggists. 


DR.  EDWARDS' 

THE  LAXATIVE 
OF  BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN 


Read  This 
Free  Offer  ! 


— and  learn  that  what  was  considered  impossible  before— 
the  removal  of  pimples,  blackheads,  freckles,  tan.  oily 
skin,  large  pores,  wrinkles  and  other  defects  in  the  outer 
skin — can  now  be  done  harmlessly  and  economically  at 
home  in  three  days'  time,  as  stated  by  the  legions  of  men 
and  women,  young  and  old. 

It  is  all  explained  in  a  new  free  treatise  called 
'•BEAUTIFUL  NEW  SKIN   IN  3  DAYS" 

which  is  being  mailed  absolutely  free  to  readers  of  this 
magazine.  So  worry  no  more  over  your  humiliating  skin 
and  complexion  or  signs  of  aging  if  your  outer  skin  lovk- 
soiled  and  worn.  Simply  send  your  name  and  address  to 
MARVO  BEAUTY  LABORATORIES.  Dept.  V-t>3.  No. 
1700  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y..  and  you  will  receive 

paid  and  absolutely  free.  If  pleased,  "tell  friends.  '  POi 


BR£ATHTA 


No  preparation  can  rival 
Hopkins  Egyptian  Henna 
for  breathtaking  beauty  and  uniformity  of 
color-tone.  With  this  nature-pure,  nature-safe, 
genuine  Egyptian  vegetable  henna  you  obtain 
just  the  tint  you  want,  from  daintiest  auburn, 
to  warmest  titian.  When  you  visit  your  hair- 
dresser  for  henna  treatment  insist  on  genuine; 


Bathe  them  with  LAVOPTIK 

Instant  relief  for  inflamed,  sore,  tired,  strained  or  itching 
eyes.  6000  eyesight  specialists  endorse  it  25  years  suc- 
cess.  Get  Lavoptik  'with  free  eye  cupi  from  your  druggist. 


r    HOPKINS  ^ 

RAJAH  BRAND 

EGYPTIAN  HENNA 
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SCREENLAND 


HIDES  THE  BULGE 


To  enjoy  relief  from  painful  bunions,  wear  Dr. 
Schnll's  Bunion  Reducer.  Molded  of  pure,  soft 
rubber,  worn  invisibly.  It  reduces  the  swollen 
part  by  the  natural  process  of  absorption;  hides 
the  unsightly  bulge  and  preserves  the  shapli- 
ness  of  your  shoes.  50^  each. 

For  wear  outside  the  stocking.  Dr.  SchoU's  Bunion  Protector. 
Made  of  leather  with  soft  felt  padding  to  protect  joint 
from  shoe  pressure  and  preserve  shape  of  shoes.  75(S 
each.  Sold  at  all  drug,  shoe  and  dept.  stores.  Write 
for  FREE  BOOKLET, "The  Bunion",  to  Dr.  Scholl's, 
Inc.,  480  West  Schiller  St.,  Chicago.  111.  _ 


DrScholls 

FOOT  COMFORT  APPLIANCES 

AND  REMEDIES  FOR  ALL  FOOT  TROUBLES 


KLEER  SKIN  YEAST  PACK 


NO 


miming  matter, 
fats  or  mini-nil 
clniE.  NO  alralml. 


KLEEK-SKIN  YEAST  PACK 
73  Warren  Street.  New  York  City 


40 


d  opp"rtmiiticfi.  Prepare-  In 
ime.  Easy  plan.  No  previous 
nee  needed,  common  school 
on  fuiflk-ient.  Send  for  free 
"Opportunities  in  PhotoKTa- 
pni-ti.-iil(trs  and  requirements. 
:an  School  of  Photography 
Dept.  4438 
3601  Michigan  Ave. 


What 
Do  You  Do  with 
Your  Little  Finger? 

—when  you  pick  up  a  glass  or  cup?  .  .  .  You  know  from 
watching  others  that  charm  and  poise  can  be  destroyed 
instantly  by  the  misuse  of  hands.  And  by  the  same 
token,  the  correct  use  of  your  bands  can  become  a  tre- 
mendous social  and  business  asset.  Great  actresses 
accomplish  much  of  their  poise  by  proper  hand  action. 

The  makers  of  Frostilla— the  famous  skin  lotion  that 
keeps  hands,  face  and  body  smooth  and  lovely— asked 
Margery  Wilson,  the  international  authority  on  charm 
and  poise,  to  tell 

•  how  to  hold  a  cigarette 

•  how  to  pick  up  cards 

•  how  to  shake  hands 

•  and  how  to  make  hands  behave  to  the 
best  advantage  on  all  occasions 

Margery  Wilson  gives  the  authotitative  answers  to 
these  and  other  questions  in  an  illustrated  booklet  on 
How  to  Use  Your  Hands  Correctly.  Although  this 
booklet  is  priced  at  50c,  we  have  arranged  to  present 
it  without  charge  to  Frostilla  users  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  until  May  30th,  1937. 

Just  mail  coupon  with  the  front  of  a  35c,  50c  or  $1.00 
Frostilla  Fragrant  Lotion  box  (or 
two  fronts  from  10c  sizes)  and  your 
copy  will  be  sent  FREE.  |FpO'SE 

 ,   p  15 mux 

"FROSTILLA" 
421  Gray  Street,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
Here  is  the  boxfronr— sendmemycopy 
of  Margery  Wilson's  book  on  hands. 

Name.  

Address.  

City  State. 


counts  at  a  tailor's.  I've  never  had  much, 
so  it's  no  tragedy  to  be  prudent."  The  only 
extra  expense  he  has  that  he  wouldn't  have 
if  he  weren't  in  pictures  is  in  the  social 
column  of  his  budget.  He  is  fond  of  danc- 
ing and  occasionally  steps  out  to  the  Grove 
or  the  Troc.  Then  he  splurges. 

I  knew  a  young  fellow  who  tackled  Hol- 
lywood at  the  same  age  as  John,  but  in 
opposite  fashion.  This  lad's  parents  took 
a  suite  in  Beverly's  most  elegant  hotel  and 
in  six  months  spent  nearly  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  in  a  supreme  effort  to 
launch  their  son  as  a  star.  They  entertained 
the  "influential"  folks  lavishly.  But  when 
their  money  was  gone  the  "in"  that  was 
to  have  materialized  didn't.  I  think  John's 
take-me-as-I-am  is  a  far  cleverer  approach. 
He  isn't  cultivating  flattering  hangers-on, 
and  so  he'll  never  lose  his  head  when  his 
pay-checks  leap  into  four  figures. 

His  mental  outlook  remains  the  same. 
"This  is  a  one-track  city,"  he  stated.  "I 
have  less  occasion  to  discuss  athletics,  clubs, 
new  phases  of  education,  or  literature."  Yet 
in  the  bustle  he  hasn't  abandoned  his  own 
concern  with  such  matters.  He  still  watches 
for  the  novels  and  biographies  that  are 
acclaimed  in  the  book  sections  of  the  Sun- 
day papers.  And  he  still  has  time  to  keep 
tab  on  religion,  the  theatre  and  politics. 

He  is  an  amazing  mixture  of  mature 
judgment'  and  adventurous  youth.  He  isn't 
foolish  and  yet  he's  a  warm-blooded,  inquir- 
ing male  who  couldn't  be  stumped  by  any 
dilemma.  It's  his  nature  to  take  disap- 
pointments philosophically. 

A  college  man  is  proud  of  the  "contacts" 
he  has  made.  John's  unobtrusive  geniality 
made  him  popular  in  college  and  it's  doing 
the  same  thing  for  him  in  Hollywood.  Sin- 
cerity is  a  characteristic  that's  hard  to 
resist.  But  he  has  left  the  state  where  he 
went  to  school ;  so  the  yesteryear's  "con- 
tacts" are  of  no  assistance. 

"I  haven't  been  in  love  since  I've  been 
here,"  he  swore  to  me  before  I  left.  In 
Cleveland  he  wasn't  so  immune.  There  he 
was  invariably  on  the  verge  of  rhyming 
June  with  moon — only  he's  too  accom- 
plished a  poet  to  stoop  to  that!  The  story 
behind  his  story  is  that  he  doesn't  want  to 
settle  down  yet.  He's  ambitious  to  build  up 
a  nest-egg — and,  if  I'm  telling  tales,  to  in- 
vestigate the  foibles  of  femininity  a  bit 
more  deeply. 

"Marriage,"  he  maintained,  "requires  two 
minds  that  are  different,  as  well  as  two 


Stepping  lively!  Frances  Farmer 
and  Leif  Erikson,  above,  are 
coming  along  fast  on  the  screen. 

hearts  that  beat  as  one.  A  man  and  wife 
must  contribute  a  fresh  slant  to  one 
another.  Two  careers  jibe  if  they're  not  in 
the  same  line.  I  don't  imagine  I'll  want  to 
marry  an  actress." 

His  first  sweetheart  was  a  gorgeous 
brunette  and  instinctively  he  seems  to  be 
seeking  a  similar  type.  A  blonde,  so  far. 
has  never  particularly  intrigued  him.  But 
here's  a  surprise :  what's  the  first  essential 
in  a  woman  for  him?  Beauty.  "I  insist  upon 
it!"  The  second  trait  must  be  intelligence. 
He  prefers  athletic  girls.  But  if  you  aren't 
skilled  at  tennis  and  golf,  don't  pull  the 
old  clinging-vine  gag  on  John.  He  abhors 
trying  to  teach  a  miss  who'll  never  catch 
on.  Invite  him  to  sit  in  the  parlor  and  dial 
in  some  swing  melodies.  He  likes  to  hold 
hands  1 


When  Collegians  Tackle  Hollywood 


Continued  from  page  33 


tutored  languid  sorority  misses — she  would- 
n't join  a  sisterhood  herself,  because  she's 
an  ardent  individualist  and  doesn't  believe 
in  secret  rigamaroles.  This  bought  her 
necessary  books.  She  was  in  all  the  college 
plays,  which  of  course  were  presented  and 
rehearsed  at  night.  There  were  always 
three  evenings  free,  however,  and  she 
utilized  them  to  hurry  downtown  and 
usher  at  the  local  Paramount  theatre.  That 
paid  for  her  clothes. 

"My  great  desire  was  to  go  on  the 
stage,"  Frances  declared  to  me  on  the  set 
of  Samuel  Goldwyn's  "Come  And  Get  It." 
She's  shy  with  strangers  until  you  hit  upon 
something  you  have  in  common  with  her. 
She  wouldn't  turn  voluble  if  you  ventured 
a  risque  story  or  offered  a  Hollywood  tid- 
bit gossip  about  so-and-so's  carryings-on. 
She  has  definite,  well-formulated  opinions 
and  one  method  of  provoking  her  into 
speaking  is  to  start  an  argument.  However, 
I  went  to  Stanford  myself,  so  when  she 
said  she  did  show  reviews  for  her  college 
paper  during  her  freshman  year  my  in- 


spiration was  to  admit  I'd  done  the  same. 
After  which  we  were  off  to  a  flying  con- 
versation. She'd  hopped  over  onto  the  other 
side  of  the  footlights,  but  democratically 
"recollected  when." 

"I  graduated  in  February  of  1935,"  she 
explained,  "and  as  I  said  my  objective  was 
the  theatre.  There  wasn't  any  there  in 
Seattle  and  I  hadn't  enough  money  to  get 
to  New  York,  to  assault  Broadway.  Then 
overnight  magic  began  popping.  A  Seattle 
newspaper  wanted  a  representative  college 
girl  to  go  to  Russia  and  report  exactly 
what  she  observed.  A  Hollywood  columnist 
persists  in  describing  me  as  a  beauty  con- 
test winner.  I  wasn't !  They  chose  the  girl 
by  the  best  essay  submitted  on  a  political 
topic.  So  in  March,  a  month  after  finishing 
at  the  university,  I  was  off.  And,  between 
you  and  me,  chiefly  because  it  was  the  only 
way  I'd  ever  get  to  New  York !" 

She  went  alone — across  the  continent  by 
bus  and  then  to  Leningrad  and  Moscow, 
with  brief  stopovers  in  Berlin,  Paris,  and 
London.  I  think  this  is  a  clue  for  vou,  to 
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BACKACHES 


CAUSED  BY 

MOTHERHOOD 

Those  months  before  baby  comes 
put  such  a  strain  on  mother's  mus- 
cles, she  frequently  suffers  for  years. 

Allcock's  Porous  Plasters  do  won- 
ders  for  such  backaches.  They  draw 
the  blood  to  the  painful  spot — 
whether  it  be  on  the  back,  sides, 
arms  or  shoulder.  This  has  a  warm,  stimu- 
effect,  and  the  pain  soon  vanishes.  It  takes 
_    i  seconds  to  put  on  an  Allcock's  Porous 
Plaster,  and  it  feels  as  good  as  a  $2  massage. 

Over  5  million  people  have  used  Allcock's,  the 
original  porous  plaster.  Don't  take  any  plaster 
but  Allcock's.  It  brings  quickest  relief.  Lasts 
longer.  Easy  to  apply  and  remove.  23;  at  druggists. 


legs 
lath 
only 


Rheumatism 


Relieve 
Pain  In  9 
Minutes 

To  relieve  the  torturing  pain  of  Rheumatism,  Neuritis, 
Neuralgia  or  Lumbago  in  9  minutes,  get  the  Doctor's 
Prescription  NURITO,  Absolutely  safe.  No  opiates, 
no  narcotics.  Does  the  work  quickly — and  must  relieve 
your  pain  in  nine  minutes  or  money  back  at  Drug- 
gist's. Don't  suffer.  Use  guaranteed  NURITO  today. 


BELOVED  WILL  ROGERS 

UnusuaDyb'auufulandlife-likesketched 
etching  of  Will  Roger?.    Have  the  be- 

1111111111111111111111111 

loved  cowboy  philosopher  live  in  volt 
home  forever.    A  work  of  an.    Xoi  a 
photograph.  From  the  original  personal- 
ly-autographed etching.    Do  le  on  silt 

c '         !*5       "i 1 V''* : ' 

L.   4.   F.  MOORE 
Box  1  162.  Los  Angeles,  California 
lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllilllllllllll' 

Write  A 

SONG 


ct.    Send    poem  today 
get  our  wonderful  prop- 
in.  Song  Hits  Pay! 
Richard  Bros.,  28  Woods  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

WONDER  PEEL  PASTE  §5 


The  greatest  aid  in 
FACE  REJUVENATION 

clearing  a  freckled 


:".e;r.   skin.  Only 


..;    :  - 


^  FACE-LIFTING  BAND  SI 

Worts  while  you  sleep — Prevents  Snoi 
ADELE  MILLAR 
Dept.  -Ill,  177  Post  St..  San  Ftj 


6 


AT  HOME! 


4438  Chicago 


at  last: 

SCIENCE  HAS  PERFECTED  A 
FIVE   PURPOSE  CREAM 

1.  Cleansing.  2.  Tones  the  Skin. 
3.  Good  for  wrinkles.l.^Beauti- 

S1.00  with  order  buys  $5.00  worth 
of  cream,  post  paid.  Writi 

Room  1015,  624  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

UACCC  ALL  KINDS 

nUjCj  RESHAPED 


FEATURES 


kinds  of  NOSES  res 
STANDING    EARS  [ 

rebuilt:  face  lifting;  lines,  wrinkles, 
baggy  eyelids,  and  scars  removed. 
:'.  .•:    :  in-.  Consultation  and  Book- 

OR  MOO,  HS2  6rnitt«rr,,  Dept.  S.K.,  KewTark  City 


Help  Kidneys 

Clean  Out  Poisonous  Acids 

Your  Kidneys  contain  9  million  tinv  tubes  or 
...:ers  vrn:ch  may  oe  endangered  bv  neglect  or 
arast.c.  _:rr::a::r.g  drugs.  Be  careful.  If  func- 
tviur.ey  or  Blaaaer  c:>:cders  ir.il-:e  vcu 
;u_er  _:rom  Getting  Up  Nights.  Nervousness. 
Loss  oi  Pep.  Leg  Pains.  Rheumatic  Pains.  Diz- 
ziness. Circles  Under  Eves.  Neuralgia.  Acid::-.-, 
Burning.  Smarting  or  Itching.  Don't  take 
cr.ances.  Get  the  doctor's  guaranteed  Descrip- 
tion Cystex.  the  most  modern  advanced  treat- 
men:  for  these  troubles.  S10.000.00  deoosited 
w::r.  Bank  of  America.  Los  Angeles.  California, 
guarantees  that  Cystex  must  bring  new  vitality 
m  48  hours  and  make  vou  feel  vears  vounger 
in  one  week  or  monev  back  on  return  of  emotv 
package.  Telephone  your  druggist  for  guaran- 
teed Cystex  cSiss-Tex)  today. 


her  competence  and  self-possession.  College 
molded  her  into  an  intelligent,  self-reliant 
young  woman  and  it  is  these  qualities 
which  distinguish  her  in  Hollywood.  She 
is  adventurous  and  feminine,  but  she  has 
a  trained  mind.  She  doesn't  accept  state- 
ments without  giving  them  an  undaunted 
once-over. 

"I  couldn't  tackle  my  real  goal  until  I 
returned — which  wasn't  until  May.  Then 
I  didn't  even  do  that,  for  on  the  boat  back 
I  was  introduced  to  a  doctor.  I'd  always 
read  that  you're  liable  to  meet  people  on 
shipboard  who  may  accidentally  alter  the 
course  of  your  life.  It's  so!  "When  this 
acquaintance  listened  to  me  talk  about  my 
Broadway  ambition  he  remarked  that  he 
had  a  friend  who  was  a  theatrical  pro- 
ducer. On  the  day  I  landed  I  met  him. 

"The  stage  season  was  over.  Why  didn't 
I  try  pictures?"  Frances  had  never  given 
a  second  thought  to  Hollywood,  so  far  as 
she  herself  was  concerned.  Her  heart  had 
thumped  for  Broadway.  But  since  there 
was  no  casting  until  Fall  and  she  had  to 
secure  a  foothold  of  some  kind,  she  agreed 
this  was  an  idea.  On  her  second  day  in 
New  York  City  she  was  escorted  to  the 
Paramount  office  by  this  second  acquaint- 
ance. He  had  a  hunch  she'd  interest  the 
talent  scouts. 

She  did.  One  glance  at  her,  (she's  slim 
and  of  medium  height — her  expressive 
hazel  eyes  dominate  perfect  camera  fea- 
tures), and  they  inquired  into  her  plans. 
Her  voice,  thanks  to  four  years  of  college 
dramatics,  was  exquisitely  modulated.  It 
was  evident  that  here  was  no  amateur,  but 
a  superior  possibility.  They  offered  her  a 
film  test. 

''One  lesson  you  soon  learn  in  pictures," 
smiled  Frances,  "is  patience."  She  didn't 
get  the  test  until  the  middle  of  August. 
Meanwhile,  she  studied  the  technical  angles 
they  told  her  about  and  the  dramatic  scenes 
they  picked  for  her  to  do  as  her  try-out. 
(They  selected  the  most  difficult  episodes 
in  "The  Lake" — the  stage  play  that  almost 
sunk  Hepburn).  There  followed  anxious 
weeks  of  waiting  for  the  decision.  Then 
on  September  19th,  a  year  ago.  they  pre- 
sented her  with  a  long-term  contract.  It 
was  her  twenty-first  birthday,  by  the  way. 
She  arrived  in  Hollywood  a  fortnight 
afterwards. 

"Did  the}7  proceed  to  make  you  over?" 
I  inquired. 

"No,"  replied  Frances  quickly.  "In  Xew 
York  they'd  bobbed  my  hair,  which  I'd 
worn  long,  and  pulled  out  most  of  my  eye- 
brows. Experimenting.  Out  here  they  liked 
my  natural  brows  and  let  me  be  my  own 
self.  _ 

"Pictures  are  much  harder  work  than  I 
anticipated.  But  I've  no  objection  to  that. 
They're  fascinating:  there  are  so  many 
things  to  be  mastered  and  I  feel  as  though 
I'm  the  luckiest  of  persons. 

"Naturally,  I've  found  picture  people 
different  from  the  average.  Their  person- 
alities are  stronger :  they're  more  colorful. 
They've  a  tempo  and  a  philosophy  that 
their  business  has  developed.  But  I  adore 
Hollywood  for  allowing  you  to  live  as  you 
please. 

"I'd  heard  you  have  to  put  up  a  'front,' 
and  spend  a  lot  'keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses.'  I've  had  to  do  neither  and  haven't 
had  to  fight  out  of  any  mold.  I  haven't 
bumped  into  any  wildness.  Probably  there 
is  some,  if  you  want  to  search  for  it.  I'm 
busier  by  far  than  I've  ever  been  before, 
but  in  my  spare  hours  I  indulge  in  the 
same  sort  of  informal  fun  I  always  have. 
I  enjoy  talking,  having  friends  in  for  'pot- 
luck'  suppers,  spur-of-the-moment  dashes 
to  a  movie.-  And  tennis. 

"I  haven't  met  many  stars.  Hollywood 
isn't  one  big  chummy  family.  You  only  be- 
come acquainted  with  famous  players  by 
being  cast  with  them  or  going  around  so- 
cially. I've  never   given  a  hoot  for  the 
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BKIMETTES  -  BI.OflDES 


and    all    in-bet  *  een  ^hade-  find 

their  individual  requirements  ful- 
filled in  every  package.  Golden 
Glint  quickly  gives  you  the  exact 
shade    and    highlight   you  desire. 


pkg.  (2 


L 


Golden  Glint  Rin 
rinses).  Golden  Glint  Shampoo 
pkg.  (1  shampoo,  1  rinse).  All 
cosmetic  counters.  Price  is  small, 
effect  priceless. 

FREE  Rinse  Sample  »-rite  Golden 

Glint    Co..    Inc.     (Dept.  32), 

Seattle.    U.    S.    A.    Offer  expires 

Jan.  1,  1937. 


EDLDEFl  GLIHT 


BRIGHTENS  EVERY  SHADE   OF  HAIR 

WAKOMTOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel— And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi- 
soned and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world 
looks  punk. 

A  mere  bowel  movement  doesn't  get  at  the 
cause.  It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely 
and  make  you  fee]  "up  and  up."  Harmless, 
gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making  bile  flow  freely 
Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stub- 
bornly refuse  anything  else.  2Sc  at  all  drug  stores. 

Mew,  Utterly  Different  Kindof 


10ST  beauty  . .  .no  allure .  . .  when  eyes  are 
_y  muddy  or  prominently  veined!  Use  new, 
scientific  EYE-GENE  before  "dates"  always! 
Clears  even  bloodshot  eyes  in  seconds ...  or  mon- 
ey refunded.  Soothes  and  refreshes  tired,  smart- 
ing, strained,  itching  eyes  almost  insta/Uly. 
Makes  them  white,  sparkling,  lovely!  Safe. 
Stainless.  At  drug  and  dept.  stores. 


EYE-GENE 


SCREENLAND 


Pinaud  s  SIX-TWELVE 

CREAMY  MASCARA 

gives  your  eyes  the  natural- 

looking  beauty  that  stirs  men! 

Here's  the  way  to  frame  your  eyes  with  long, 
heavy,  lustrous  eyelashes— to  give  them 
natural-looking  beauty  without  a  hint  of  an 
artificial  made-up  look!  Use  Pinaud's  Six- 
Twelve  Creamy  mascara — the  mascara  in  a 
convenient  tube!  Its  creaminess  does  away 
with  brittlenessand  malting,too!  /Z^^g- 
It  won't  run  or  smudge.  Colors:  ' 
Black,  brown,  blue  and  green. 
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Your  Kodak  Picture 
ENLARGED 

FRrF  ENLARGEMENT 
I  I1LL  of  any  SNAPSHOT 

Your  favorite  snapshots  of 
children,  parents  and  loved 
ones  are  more  enjoyable 
when  enlarged  to  8x10  inch 
size — suitable  for  framing. 
These  beautiful,  permanent  enlarge- 
ments bring  out  the  details  and  fea- 
tures you  love  just  as  you  remember 
them  when  the  snapshots  were  taken. 
Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  will  enlarge  any 
kodak  picture,  print  or  negative  to  8x1(1 
inches — FREE — if  you  enclose  25c  to  help 
cover  our  cost  of  packing,  postage  and  cler- 
ical work.  The  enlargement  itself  is  free. 
It  will  also  be  beautifully  hand  tinted  in 
natural  colors  if  you  want  it.  We  will 
acknowledge  receiving  your  snapshot  im- 
mediately. Your  original  will  be  returned 
with  your  free  enlargement.  Pick  out  your 
snapshot  and  send  it  today. 

GEPPERT  STUDIOS  D.,Mow. 


Improvement  Guaranteed 

.  strengthen  the  vocal  organs — 
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Redwood 
Treasure  Chest. 

Also  50c  bottle 
Persian  Night 
$3.00  an  ounce 
Hollywood 
$2.00  an  ounce 
Monte  Carlo 
$2.00  an  ounce 
Chest  is6in.x3in. 
made  from  the 
Giant  Redwoods 
of  California. 
Send  only  $1.00 


366  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco 


social  game,  and  I  haven't  time  for  it  now, 
anyway.  I  don't  care  much  for  clothes  and 
I  continue  to  dress,  off -screen,  just  as  I've 
always  done.  Which  is  simply."  Frances 
owns  two  evening  gowns  and  isn't  schem- 
ing for  more ! 

"There  has  been  no  studio  pressure  on 
my  private  life,"  she  went  on. 

"But  your  marriage,"  I  interrupted.  "Did 
the  studio  okay  it?" 

Prances'  not  only  has  a  booming  career, 
but  she  fell  in  love  with  a  very  handsome, 
husky  blond  boy.  Hollywood  has  given  her 
the  ideal  romance  along  with  the  mag- 
nificent opportunity. 

She  smiled  again,  and  patted  a  straying 
wave  into  place.  "I  neglected  to  ask  if  it 
was  all  right !  I  guess  they  would  have 
argued."  Wise  judge  of  human  nature! 
College  not  only  taught  her  to  be  tactful, 
but  it  endowed  her  with  a  balance.  When 
she  met  the  man  she  didn't  hesitate.  She 
was  working  on  her  first  film,  and  utilized 
the  first  week-end  to  drive  to  Yuma.  She's 
modern  to  her  capable  finger-tips,  but  she 
is  smart  enough  not  to  lose  out  when  love 
comes  along.  Her  husband  is  Lief  Erikson, 
and  he's  also  under  contract  to  Paramount. 
You've  seen  him  in  "Girl  of  the  Ozarks" 
and  "A  Son  Comes  Home."  It  never  rains 
but  it  pours !  Fate  has  held  back  nothing 
once  it  recognized  Frances's  readiness. 

When  she'd  been  in  Hollywood  a  month 
she  stumbled  upon  a  peculiarity  of  the 
town.  You  can't  get  a  part  or  you're  rushed 
from  one  to  another.  For  four  months  all 
she  did  was  take  tests  to  display  the  acting 
ability  of  various  actors.  She  was  the  foil. 
And,  yes,  she  did  go  over  to  Phyllis 
Laughton's  "school."  Miss  Laughton  is 
Paramount's  dramatic  coach.  The  first 
actor  with  whom  Frances  was  teamed  in 
a  practice  skit  was  no  one  else  but  Lief. 
Since  she  knew  only  the  people  she'd  met 
casually  at  the  studio — her  brother  and 
sister  were  settled  in  Los  Angeles  in  news- 
paper jobs,  but  they  were  out  of  the  Holly- 
wood sphere — she  was  thrilled  when  Lief 
began  courting  her.  The  sun  shone  brighter 
every  morning  outside  her  tiny  apartment 
at  the  notion  of  meeting  him  anew. 

One  day  an  executive,  viewing  some 
tests',  wondered  why  she  never  was  given  a 
role.  "Too  Many  Parents,"  a  program  re- 
lease, was  being  cast  and  Frances  found 
herself  in  the  lead.  Her  debut  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  she  was  immediately  put  into 
the  lead  in  "Border  Flight."  It  was  obvious 
that  she  had  punch,  and  so  she  was  moved 
up  into  the  front  row,  becoming  Bing 
Crosby's  beautiful  heroine  in  "Rhythm  on 
the  Range." 

Samuel  Goldwyn  had  seen  that  first  film 
and  tested  her  for  the  double  lead  in  "Come 
And  Get  It."  First  she  is  a  redhcnded  vixen 
who  demonstrates  the  misery  of  love  to 
F.dward  Arnold.  Then  she  reappears  as 
her  own  daughter.  But  this  time  she's 
sweet — the  type  Joel  McCrea  goes  for.  And 


Mr.  Arnold,  too — seems  he  won't  be  his 
age! 

Being  the  feminine  star  of  this  costly 
production,  Frances  has  a  portable  dress- 
ing-room on  the  set.  But  she  didn't  lead 
me  to  it.  She  prefers  to  sit  in .  a  plain 
wooden  chair  right  out  where  everyone 
else  is.  Her  attitude  is  that  of  a  student, 
and  she  watches  the  handling  of  the  lights 
and  props  and  the  myriad  contributing  de- 
tails. 

The  Goldwyn  employees  can't  get  over 
how  different  she  is  from  the  temperamen- 
tal, luxury-loving  actresses  to  which  they're 
accustomed.  The  Misses  Sten,  Hopkins, 
and  Chatterton  have  never  hesitated  to 
raise  a  bit  of  you-know-what  when  crossed. 

"She  drove  herself  into  the  studio  this 
morning,"  confided  an  overwhelmed  pub- 
licity man.  "She  has  a  Ford  I  bet  didn't 
cost  more  than  $35.  It's  the  most  dilapi- 
dated car  I  ever  saw!  The  front  bumper 
was  twisted  almost  to  the  right  fender  and 
on  the  left  running-board  was  a  sack  of 
kindling.  She  held  it  on  with  her  left  hand 
— she's  taking  it  home  tonight  for  fire- 
wood !" 

Can  you  stand  it?  I  can.  Frances  con- 
siders what's  important — her  actual  work — 
and  declines  to  mortgage  her  forthcoming 
income.  She  contends,  to  quote  her  further, 
that  "there'd  be  less  typing  if  stars  studied 
as  hard  after  they'd  hit  the  top  as  they 
did  while  climbing.  It's  claimed  frequently 
that  producers  won't  let  players  be  versa- 
tile ;  but  do  players  really  attempt  to  be  ?" 
I  assured  you  she  had  opinions,  and  clear- 
headed ones. 

"What  socks  me,"  the  frank  fellow  from 
the  front  office  added,  "is  how  she  lives. 
Can  we  take  any  elegant  home  sittings? 
Does  she  throw  any  smart  soirees  for  us 
to  whisper  about  to  the  columnists?  We 
cannot ;  she  does  not.  Here  she  is  with  this 
swell  break  and  she  isn't  installed  in  a 
swanky  apartment.  Nor  in  a  Brentwood 
number.  She  rents  a  tiny  frame  house  that 
hangs  precariously  over  a  hill  up  in  Laurel 
Canyon."  He  sighed.  "We  couldn't  photo- 
graph it,  but  darned  if  I  don't  admire  her. 
She's  sure  regular !" 

"A  statement  was  sent  out  panning  col- 
lege drama  courses,  and  it  was  attributed 
to  me,"  Frances  concluded.  "I  wrote  to  the 
coach  I  had  at  the  university  that  I'd  cer- 
tainly not  been  that  ungrateful.  I  am  all 
for  training  such  as  I  had:  it's  been  of 
tremendous  help.  Technique  has  to  be  ac- 
quired, and  it  can  be  through  practice 
under  expert  teachers.  As  for  a  college 
education  in  general?  It's  worth-while, 
most  definitely,  if  you  apply  it  to  the  prob- 
lems you  encounter — even  in  Hollywood  !" 

Frances  Farmer  understands  that  there 
are  too  many  things  in  this  current  world 
besides  pictures  ever  to  be  spoiled  by  her 
fine  fortune.  She  can  discriminate.  So  she 
is  finding  Hollywood  an  exciting  •  but  a 
hard-working  community.  She's  strong  for 
it  and  it's  thrilled  over  her. 


Shining  Eyes  Are  Key  to  Beauty 
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smart  to  use  it  on  brows  as  well  as  lashes. 
The  effect  was  startling  but  it  brought  too 
much  blue  around  the  eyes  and  looked  arti- 
ficial. You  won't  see  much  blue  mascara 
used  that  way  now.  Black  and  brown  are 
the  colors  to  make  eyebrows  look  their 
best.  The  prime  duty  of  eyebrows  is  to 
form  a  becoming  contrast  to  the  flesh 
tones  of  the  skin  at  the  same  time  they 
harmonize  with  hair. 

A  trick  new  aid  to  eyelash  beauty  is  a 
little  comb  applicator  that  puts  on  the 
mascara,  (cream,  cake,  or  liquid),  separates 
the  lashes  and  curls  them  up— all  in  one 
fell  swoop ! 


What  subtleties  of  beauty  are  encased  in 
those  little  containers  of  eye  shadow,  pro- 
vided you  understand  how  to  choose  your 
color  and  apply  it !  Eye  shadows  now  come 
in  every  conceivable  shade — blues  from 
clear  turquoise  and  aquamarine  to  the 
deepest  midnight  hue,  green,  purple, 
amethyst.  Silver,  gold  and  Stardust  irides- 
cent shades  impart  glitter  for  glamorous 
evenings.  And  the  soft,  subdued  mauve  or 
carnelian  shades  lend  depth  by  day  while 
they  form  an  effective  background  for  more 
colorful  shades  by  night. 

The  purpose  of  eye  shadow  is  just  what 
its  name  implies — to  create  a  shadow-  that 
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will  intensify  the  color  and  brilliancy  and 
beauty  of  the  eyes.  The  idea  may  be  fairly 
new  in  personal  beauty.  But  it  goes  away 
back  to  the  18th  Century  in  art,  when 
the  French  painter  Chardin  discovered 
that  there  are  many  colors  in  shadows  be- 
sides brown  and  applied  this  knowledge  to 
his  masterpieces. 

Eye  shadow  should  never  be  smeared 
over  your  entire  eyelid  simply  as  a  blotch 
of  color.  It  should  form  a  natural  shading 
determined  by  the  contour  of  your  face. 
Never  begin  it  close  to  your  nose,  but 
start  about  the  middle  of  the  eyeball  and 
blend  it  up  from  the  edge  of  the  eyelid, 
more  lightly  toward  the  eyebrow  and  out 
on  the  temple.  If  your  beauty  budget  allows 
you  more  than  one  eye  shadow,  have  the 
first  a  neutral  shade  like  mauve  or  carnelian 
and  apply  this  all  the  way  to  the  eyebrow 
and  out  on  the  temple.  Then  use  your  more 
colorful  shade  just  over  the  outer  half  of 
each  eyelid. 

It's  really  great  fun  to  experiment  with 
eye  make-up  to  find  out  just  the  shades 


and  combination  that  will  do  the  most  for 
you  when  you're  wearing  different  colors. 
If  you've  always  had  a  passion  for  art  but 
never  settled  down  to  expressing  it,  try 
your  skill  with  your  own  face  as  the  canvas 
and  your  eyes  the  center  of  the  picture. 

Actually,  your  eyes  are  the  determining 
factor  for  all  the  make-up  you  use,  as 
a  very  wise  cosmetic  manufacturer  realized 
when  he  brought  out  matched  make-up 
keyed  to  the  eyes  as  an  easy  method  for 
those  in  doubt  to  select  flattering,  harmon- 
izing shades  for  their  own  individual  color- 
ing. This  manufacturer  tested  make-up  on 
many  hundreds  of  women  and  found  that 
invariably  the  color  of  the  eyes  was  the 
key  to  all  make-up  shades — powder,  rouge, 
and  lipstick  as  well  as  eye  shadow  and 
mascara.  So — if  you  haven't  a  natural  flair 
for  harmonizing  make-up  nor  the  time  and 
patience  to  do  your  own  experimenting, 
all  you  have  to  know  is  the  color  of  your 
eyes  to  choose  a  make-up  ensemble  that's 
both  becoming  to  you  and  in  perfect  har- 
mony. 


Here's  Hollywood 
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IT'S  a  saxophone  at  the  Hugh  Herberts'. 
I  The  pickle-puss  comedian  had  it  delivered 
at  darkest  midnight,  so  that  the  neighbors 
wouldn't  start  complaining  before  he  got 
in  a  few  choice  notes. 

THE  way  it  looks  right  now,  things  might 
become  quite  serious  between  Anita 
Louise  and  Bob  Abbot,  wealthy  Bostonian. 
When  Anita  was  passing  through  New 
York,  she  insisted  that  Bob  accompany  her 
to  all  the  affairs  given  in  her  honor.  Now 
Bob  is  in  Hollywood  and  is  constantly 
seen  at  Anita's  side.  Originally  he  came 
for  a  short  visit,  but  is  planning  on  lining 
up  a  movie  executive  job. 

THE  boys  who  take  those  publicity  shots 
are  calling  her  "Norma  Shearer,  troup- 
er." Out  on  the  golf  links,  Norma  was 
doing  a  fashion  layout  on  what  the  well- 
dressed  sportswoman  should  wear.  Most 
actresses  would  have  insisted  on  being 
driven  back  to  the  club  house,  where  they 
could  change  their  clothes  in  comfort. 
Norma,  realizing  the  boys  had  dozens  of 
pictures  to  get,  insisted  on  making  her 
changes  right  in  the  back  of  the  studio 
location  car. 

THAT  cigarette  case  and  lighter  Barbara 
I  Stanwyck  gave  to  Robert  Taylor  on  his 
birthday  are  almost  too  beautiful  to  use. 
They  are  made  of  platinum  and  ebony. 
In  the  center  of  each  are  the  letters  R.  T. 
done  in  rubies. 

GUESS  who  really  has  gone  Garbo  on 
us  in  a  big  way?  It's  none  other  than 
our  own  party-loving  Carole  Lombard,  who 
hasn't  been  seen  out  publicly  in  many  a 
day.  What's  more,  Carole  doesn't  want  one 
single  word  printed  about  her  romance  with 
Clark  Gable.  Her  close  friends  say  it  is 
still  going  cn  and  much  more  serious  than 
Carole  wants  the  world  to  believe.  And  it 
was  only  yesterday  that  wild  horses 
couldn't  have  kept  Carole  home  for  an 
evening.  It  must  be  love. 


get  one — Your  friends  get  one 
thout  cost.   Let  us  give  you 

details  of  this  i  zinj  Time 

?r.   Also  it  can  pay  you  big 
by  showing  others  how  to 
in   without   cost.    Nothing  to 
or  sell!  Write  fast. 

GARDEN  CITy  NOVELTY  CO. 

7-A  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago 


POOR  Bob  Young's  happiness  was  pretty 
short-lived.  It's  been  several  years  since 
Bob  has  been  in  a  class  A  picture  on  his 
own  home  lot.  So  he  was  pretty  thrilled 
when  he  learned  he  was  to  play  opposite 
Joan  Crawford  and  Clark  Gable  in  "Love 
On  the  Run."  Joan  was  happy  that  Bob 
was  to  be  in  the  picture ;  so  was  the  super- 
visor and  the  casting  director.  Just  when 
things  were  about  to  get  under  way.  Direc- 
tor Woody  Van  Dyke  stepped  in  and  told 
Bob  that  he  felt  the  role  would  do  him 
more  harm  than  good,  because  he  was  the 
wrong  type.  Bob  still  knew  he  could  do  it, 
but  Van  had  his  own  ideas  and  there  was 
nothing  left  for  Bob  to  do,  but  be  disap- 
pointed. 

AT  A  Mexican  party  given  by  Margo, 
k  whose  star  is  rising  in  Hollywood,  all 
the  guests  were  called  on  to  perform. 
Margo  sang  a  plaintive  Mexican  love  song. 
Francis  Lederer  surprised  everyone  by 
pulling  a  harmonica  out  of  his  pocket  and 
playing  a  Czecho-Slovakian  folk  song. 
Afterwards  he  sang  it  without  the  music 
When  they  called  on  John  Beal,  he  rose 
to  the  occasion,  by  making  a  speech.  "I'm 
unprepared,"  said  John,  "had  I  known  I 
was  going  to  be  called  on,  I  would  have 
brought  along  my  pipe  organ." 

ON  A  RECENT  trip  to  Europe,  Fred 
A  taire  had  such  a  limited  stay,  he 
didn't  have  time  to  write  to  his  friends 
back  in  Hollywood.  Before  sailing  home 
he  sent  each  one  a  cable.  Instead  of  sign- 
ing his  own  name,  Fred  used  the  name  of 
"Boj angles."  (Bo jangles  of  Harlem  is  the 
very  special  number  in  the  current  Astaire 
Rogers  film.) 

THOSE  who  witnessed  Lily  Pons'  return 
to  the  R-K-0  lot,  report  it  was  an  exhi- 
bition worthy  of  a  grand  opera  star.  Lily 
stood  up  on  the  back  seat  of  an  open  car 
and  threw  kisses.  When  she  saw  the  elec- 
tricians and  prop  men,  who  had  worked  on 
her  last  picture,  she  cried  out  their  names. 
It  was  all  quite  gay  and  Lily  carried  it  off 
in  her  usual  charming  way.  Best  part  of  it 
all,  she  is  thrilled  to  be  back  making 
movies  again. 

ON  ACCOUNT  of  their  doing  a  picture 
together,  M-G-M  would  have  you  be- 
lieve there  is  definitely  something  between 
Eleanor  Powell  and  Jimmy  Stewart.  When 
(Continued  on  mi.rttpage) 


STIVE  N.CHTS 

WHEN  you  must  appear 
at  your  test,  complete  the 
perfection  of  your  grooming 
with  Nestle  Colorinse — the 
perfect  hair  beauty  treat- 
ment. With  this  harmless, 
\  vegetable  coloring  com- 
pound, you  simply  rinse  your 
hair  and  almost  magically 
there  appear  highlights  and 
lustrous  glints.  Colorinse 
really  brings  out  the  hidden 
beauty  of  your  hair.  Its  easily 
removed,  too.  A  shampoo 
washes  it  away. 
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C OMPfl NV.  N.V. 1 

SONG  POEMS  WANTED 

TO  BE  SET  TO  MUSIC 

Free  Examination.  Send  for  Offer 

McNEIL 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
1  582  W.  27  St.        Los  Angeles,  Calif 


Avoid   this  tragedy 
that    comes  to 
EVERY  WOMEN 
OVER  25 

'/A  J^B     •  ~^ou  can  prevent  those  tell-tale  signs 
/A*  ■     of  aSe  ti,at  start  at  25  anci  increase  with 
ft  W     every  year.  Save  yourself  the  heartbreak 
1    %    M     ,„■  those  first  tiny  wrinkles.   They  can 
*  easily  be  prevented  or  erased,  though 

you  are  twice  that  age. 
For  2.1  years  Kathryn  Murray.  Facial  Kxeroises  have 
been  -ueces-fullv  reinming  wrinkles,  crows  feet,  double  chin 
and  sags.  Used  by  40. noil  women.  Only  5  minutes  a  day  re- 
quired for  the  .iiuple.  enjoyable  le.-uiis.  No  straps,  massage 
or  packs. 

Free  Book  Tells  How 

Now  is  the  time  to  find  out  how  valuable  these  amazing 
facial  exercises  may  be  to  you.  Write  today  for  fascinating 
free  book  that  tells  all  about  them.  Do  not  delay.  Tomorrow 
you  may  forget.  Send  a  letter  or  postcard  right  Dow  for  the 
"Facial  Beauty  Book." 

Kathryn  Murray,  Inc. 

Suite  1110,  28  E.  Jackson,  Chicago 


j'    '       MAKE  S25-S35  A  WEEK 

t>  /  You  can  learn  practical  nursing  at  home 
^  *  in  spare  n:,,,  (,.:,..-..  - 
#j  Clan.,.  Thou-ands  of  cr..  :u..tcs.  ye..r 

■<ff/T     ','      One  graduate  has  charge  of  10-bed  hos- 
**       pital.   Another  saved  $400  while  learning. 
Equipment  included.    Men  and  women  IS  to  60.  High 
School  net  required.    Easy  tuition  payments.  Write  now. 
CHICAGO   SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Dept.  3711.  100  East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
Please  send  free  booklet  and  32  sample  lesson  pages. 
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100 


SCREENLAND 


Lili  Damita  gets  ready  for  a  ducking, 
in  a  bath  scene  that  breaks  the  De 
Mille  tradition,  for  a  Grand  National 
screenplay  about  South  America. 

Jimmy  goes  out  for  an  evening,  it's  almost 
always  with  Ginger  Rogers  or  Virginia 
Bruce.  But  neither  one  of  the  above  named 
ladies  is  really  the  girl  closest  to  Jimmy's 
heart.  You'd  be  that  surprised  to  know 
who  she  is.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
young  lady  herself  may  not  even  be  aware 
of  it,  because  Jimmy  isn't  one  to  wear  his 
heart  where  it  can  be  photographed. 

THE  John  Beal  imposter  has  caused  John 
so  much  trouble  that  he  is  now  taking 
every  precaution  to  protect  himself.  At  first 
John  took  it  as  a  huge  joke  when  he  heard 
that  someone  was  going  from  city  to  city, 
posing  and  using  his  name.  But  now  letters 
are  beginning  to  pour  in  from  irate  Beal 
fans,  who  censure  John  for  his  unbecom- 
ing conduct.  Most  of  the  letters  come  from 
the  Middle  West. 

ABOUT  the  proudest  young  man  in  Hol- 
>  lywood  is  one  Louis  Hayward.  When 
the  Riviera  Country  Club  announced  its 
first  annual  steeplechase,  Louis  entered  his 
favorite  mount.  It  was  his  very  first  time 
and  yet  he  came  away  with  the  grand 
prize. 


Make-up  makes  West  meet  East,  as 
Tilly  Losch,  Viennese  dancer,  prepares 
to  play  Lotus  in  "The  Good  Earth." 

THERE  are  two  people  who  will  be  very 
I  happy  to  move  into  the  new  M-G-M 
dressing-room  building.  Franchot  Tone  has 
had  the  dressing-room  right  beneath  Fred- 
die Bartholomew's  and  Robert  Taylor  has 
been  quartered  under  Eleanor  Powell's. 
When  Eleanor  and  Freddie  start  in  doing 
their  taps,  there's  nothing  for  Bob  and 
Franchot  to  do  but  grin  and  bear  it,  and 
pray  for  moving  day. 

MYRNA  LOY'S  engagement  ring  from 
Arthur  Hornblow  happened  to  be  a 
star  sapphire.  After  they  were  married,  he 
promised  to  give  her  a  diamond  on  their 
first  anniversary.  Naturally,  Myrna  thought 
he  meant  the  first  year.  Instead,  a  month 
to  the  day,  after  they  were  married,  she 
found  a  jewel  box  at  her  dinner  plate.  It 
contained  one  of  those  new  bangle  brace- 
lets. Attached  was  a  tiny  diamond  ring  and 
a  tiny  gold  wheelbarrow  that  meant,  "won't 
you  take  care  of  my  garden."  P.S.  Arthur 
Hornblow  is  a  gardener. 


TO  THE  very  date  and  day,  Joan  Craw- 
ford and  Clark  Gable  started  their  new 
picture,  by  celebrating  their  five  years  as 
a  screen  team.  It  was  'way  back  when  Joan 
did  a  picture  called  "Dance,  Fools.  Dance,"' 
and  insisted  on  Clark  Gable  playing  the 
handsome  gangster.  From  that  picture  on, 
Clark  rapidly  climbed  to  the  top.  In  honor 
of  the  occasion,  the  studio  outdid  itself 
with  an  ice  cream  and  cake  party  for  the 
entire  company. 


George  Arliss  meets  himself — and  is 
he  surprised  as  he  plays  his  first  dual 
role,  as  star  of  "The  Nelson  Touch." 

YES,  Luise  Rainer  leans  a  bit  toward  the 
eccentric  side.  At  lunch  time  she  starts 
off  with  two  big  pieces  of  apple  pie.  Next 
she  goes  for  a  tuna  salad  and  usually  tops 
that  off  with  a  bowl  of  soup.  If  this  is  a 
little  bewildering  to  read,  just  imagine 
what  the  poor  waitress  goes  through,  when 
she  waits  on  Luise. 

NOW  that  Anne  Shirley  has  openly  de- 
clared her  friendly  feelings  for  Owen 
.Davis,  Jr.,  John  Howard  is  paying  atten- 
tion to  Arline  Judge.  They  never  miss  a 
single  dance  at  the  Trocadero  and  Arline 
dances  with  her  eyes  shut.  Um-m-m— m ! 


MADGE  EVANS  just  received  a  box 
of  rare  rose  bushes  from  a  fan.  The 
note  that  accompanied  the  gift  explained 
that  each  plant  had  been  named  after  one 
of  Madge's  closest  friends.  The  night 
Madge  received  her  present,  she  told  Una 
Merkel  about  it  over  the  phone.  "I  suppose 
there'll  be  a  cactus  plant  named  for  me," 
cracked  Una. 

MELVIN  DOUGLAS  has  been  having 
the  time  of  his  life  entertaining  his 
two  aunts,  who  are  visiting  him  in  Holly- 
wood. The  ladies  have  passed  their  seven- 
tieth birthday,  but  a  little  thing  like  that 
doesn't  stand  in  the  way  of  their  pleasure. 
They  insisted  on  seeing  every  premiere  and 
dining  at  every  cafe.  When  Melvin  took 
them  to  the  Trocadero,  he  had  to  plead 
fatigue  to  get  them  home  again. 


Marlene  Dietrich  and  Richard  Tauber, 
old  friends,  meet  again  in  a  London 
studio.  With  them  is  Diana  Napier. 


cUatays  twee? 


Here's  "Lucky  Sue"  who 
knows  the  Screen  Stars'  secret 


all  the  cosmetics  you  wish,  yet  keep 
your  complexion  exquisite  with  Lux 
Toilet  Soap." 

It's  when  stale  rouge  and  powder 
choke  the  pores  that  Cosmetic 
Skin  develops— dullness,  tiny  blem- 
ishes, enlarged  pores.  Lux  Toilet 
Soap  guards  against  this  risk.  Its 
ACTIVE  lather  goes  deep  into  the 
pores,  carries  away  every  trace  of 
dust,  dirt  and  stale  cosmetics. 

When  9  out  of  10  screen  stars 
use  Lux  Toilet  Soap  to  keep  skin 
lovely,  you  can  be  sure  it's  the  right 
complexion  care  for  you.  Why 
don't  you  try  it? 


YOU  want  to  have  the  charm  of  smooth, 
clear  skin.  So  follow  this  simple  rule: 
Before  you  put  on  fresh  make-up,  ALWAYS 
before  you  go  to  bed,  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap. 


ence- 


Blocki 

Fifty  thousand  wild  adherents  - 
Tackle  thrusts  and  headlong  clashes . 

Two  yard  bucks  and  dizzy  dashes, 
Head  and  shoulder,  heart  and  soul, 

Till  you  fall  across  the  goal. 


1936,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co 
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A  Real  Day  With  Robert  Taylor  1 

Beginning  Beth  Brown's  New  Serial, 
"Three  Girls  on  a  Match" 
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Watch  for 

Our  New  Series: 

"Five  Hollywood  Wives' 


Hollywood  wives!  The  eyes  of  the  world  are 
focused  on  them.  You've  been  told  that  home 
life  in  Hollywood  is  no  different  than  home 
life  anywhere  else;  that  wives  in  the  film 
colony  have  much  the  same  ideals,  ambitions, 
joys  and  sorrows  as  wives  in  other  towns.  Well, 
Screen  land  has  a  different  slant!  The  wives  of 
cinema-city  face  problems  that  no  other 
wives  in  the  world  are  forced  to  consider; 
and  the  story  of  how  they  meet  these  prob- 
lems is  one  of  the  most  genuinely  glamorous 
and  fascinating  of  all  Hollywood  real-life 
stories.  That's  why  we're  beginning  a  new 
series  about  the  gallant  ladies  who  are  doing 
such  swell  jobs  keeping  the  Hollywood  home 
fires  burning! 

Screenland  promises  you  exciting  reading. 
There  will  be  nothing  dull  about  our  first 
article  in  the  series,  called  "The  Career  Wife." 
One  of  the  loveliest  wives  in  the  screen 
colony  is  also  a  noted  actress,  and  we  have 
persuaded  her  to  tell  our  readers  the  actual, 
intimate,  day-by-day  details  of  her  problems 
in  making  a  gracious  home,  keeping  her  hus- 
band and  children  happy,  and  also  managing 
a  lucrative  career.  Every  woman  will  want  to 
begin  this  series  and  continue  it,  and  every 
man  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  every 
article.  Dorothy  Manners,  one  of  the  more 
important  writers  in  Hollywood,  is  the  author. 
Remember:  "Hollywood  Wives"  begins  in  the 
January  issue,  on  sale  December  3rd. 
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She's  back  ( and  will  you  ever  forget  her  in  "Broadway  Melody  of  1936  ")  in  the 
Biggest  Musical  Show  of  this  Year...M-G-M's  dazzling  successor  to  "Great  ZiegfelcT' 
. .  .brim -full  of  brilliant  scenes,  thrilling  dances,  gorgeous  girls,  and  stars  — stars 
—STARS!  The  Cole  Porter  songs  are  swell  {"Easy  to  Love",  "I've  Got  You 
Under  My  Skin",  "Swingin'  The  Jinx  Away",  "Hey,  Babe,  Hey",  and  lots  more). 

BOM  ID  HtNC£ 

,»>""'  ELEANOR  POWELL 

with 

JAMES  STEWART* VIRGINIA  BRUCE 

UNA  MERKEL  •  SI  D  SILVERS  •  FRANCES  LANG  FORD 
RAYMOND  WALBURN*  ALAN  DINEH ART •  BUDDY  EBSEN 

A  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Picture    •    Directed  by  Roy  Del  Ruth 
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Correct  These  Figure  Faults 

Perfolastic  Not  Only  Confines, 
It  Removes  Ugly  Bulges! 


SCREENLAND'S 
Crossword  Puzzle 


By  Alma  Talley 


if  you  Do  Not  REDUCE 

at  least  3  INCHES  in  10  DAYS 
.  .  .  it  will  cost  you  nothing! 

Thousands  of  women  today  owe  their  slim 
youthful  figures  to  the  sure,  safe  way  to  reduce 
.  .  .  Perfolastic!  "Hips  12  inches  smaller,"  says 
Miss  Richardson.  "Lost  60  pounds  and  reduced  my 
waist  9  inches",  writes  Mrs.  Derr.  Why  don't  you, 
too,  test  the  Perfolastic  Girdle  and  Diaphragm 
Reducing  Brassiere  at  our  expense? 

IMMEDIATELY  APPEAR  INCHES  SLIMMER! 

■  You  do  not  risk  one  penny  .  .  .  simply  try 
Perfolastic  for  10  days  without  cost.  You  will  be 
thrilled  with  the  results  ...  as  are  all  Perfolastic 
wearers!  You  appear  inches  smaller  at  once,  and  yet 
are  so  comfortable  you  can  scarcely  realize  that 
every  minute  you  wear  the  Perfolastic  garments 
you  are  actually  reducing  at  hips,  waist,  thighs  and 
diaphragm . . .  the  spots  where  fat  first  accumulates. 

MASSAGE-LIKE  ACTION  REDUCES  QUICKLY 
WITHOUT  DIET,  DRUGS  OR  EXERCISE  ! 

■  You  do  not  have  to  risk  your  health  or  change 
your  comfortable  mode  of  living.  You  reduce 
simply  by  the  massage-like  action  of  this  "live" 
material.  The  perforations  and  soft,  silky  lining 
make  Perfolastic  delightful  to  wear. 

■  See  for  yourself  the  wonderful  quality  of  the 
material!  Read  the  astonishing  experiences  of 
prominent  women  who  have  reduced  many  inches 
in  a  few  weeks  ...  safely !  You  cannot  lose.  Mail 
the  coupon  now! 


PERFOLASTIC,  Inc. 

Dept.  7312,  41  EAST  42nd  ST.,  New  York,  NY. 

Please  send  me  FREE  BOOKLET  describing 
and  illustrating  the  new  Perfolastic  Girdle  and 
Brassiere,  also  sample  of  perforated  rubber  and 
particulars  of  your  10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER! 
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ACROSS 

Featured  actress  in  'Yours  For 
the  Asking'' 

Comic  co-star  of  "Our  Rela- 
tions" 

Hero  in  "Dracula's  Daughter" 

Owned 

Neither 

A  game  played  on  horseback 
Evil  fate 
Malt  drink- 
Well  known  screen  comedienne 
River,  in  Spanish  version 
The  most  famous  child  star 
Dine 
Clever 
Short  sleep 

Our    (kid  comedy  shores) 

Constance  Bennett's  predecessor 

as  the  Marquise 
Looked  at 
Like 

Fur  or  feather  neckpiece 
To  incline  the  head 
Behold! 

The  Baron  in  "Suzy" 
Co-star  of  "San  Francisco" 
Property 

To  the  sheltered  side 
To  stop  living 

Stamp  of  approval  on  a  pass- 
port 
A  horseman 
Leases 

Singing  stat  of  "Show  Boat" 

Either 

Pronoun 

Dance  step 

All  right  (slang) 

The  star  famous  for  her  curves 

Feature  J  actor  in  "The  Gorgeous 

Hussy" 
Peel 

"   Hat"  (Ascaire-Rogers 

film ) 

Co-star  in  "The  Last  Outlaw" 
Automobile 

The  ex-Mrs.  Bill  Powell 

Kind  of  whiskey 

Star  famous  for  historical  roles 

To  be  indebted 

Mountain  range  in  Russia 


Back  of  the  neck 
Ocean 

Drops  of  moisture 

Star  of  "The  General  E 

Dawn" 
Again 

The  last  scene  in  a  film 


DOWN 
What  star  signs  contract  in 
Female  deer 

Star  of  "The  Mine  With  t 

Iron  Door" 
A  stain 

Unit  of  weight 

He's  married  to  Ruhv  Keeler 

The  screen's  new  Juliet 

Scents 

Toward 

Small  child 

A  sign  foretelling  the  future 
Contented 
Every  one 
Mrs.  Joel  McCrae 
Child's  game 
The    "Best  Friend' 

Mary— With  Love  " 
Her  new  one  is  "Personal  Ap 

pearance" 
Loot,  as  in  a  gangster 

film 

He's  married  to  Joan 

Crawford 
Fuel  for  cooking 
Co-starof  "SwingTime" 
As 


r 


46.  Container  for  coal 

47.  To  allow 

49.  Title  of  respect 

50.  Compass  point  (abbrev.) 

54.  To  propel  with  oars 

55.  The  wife  in  "Dodsworth" 

56.  Agile 

58.  To  piece  out 

61.  Bone  (Latin) 

63.  Nearby 

66.  To  scatter 

67.  Also 

69.  In  good  time 

70.  Distorted 

71.  Scene  of  action 

72.  Companion 

73.  Come  up 
75.  Stopper 

77.  The  sailors  on  a  boat 

78.  Kind  of  fish 

79.  Reverent  respect 

80.  Epoch 

82.  Monkey 

83.  Japanese  coin 

84.  Unhappy 

8".  European  measure  of  area 

89.  One 

Answer  to 
Last  Month's  Puzzle 


yes  man  never 
Born 


32.  What  3 
says 

34.  Her  new  one 

to  Dance" 

35.  Period  or  speck 

37.  Star  of  "A  Message  to 

Garcia" 
39.  Star  of  "Satan  Mc-t  A 

Lady" 

42.  What  screen  stars  hate 

to  become 
4i.  Born 
45.  Soft  drink 
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Frank  Lloyd  reads  an  amusing 
page  in  the  script  to  the  two 
stars,  Claudette  Colbert  and 
Fred  MacMurray 


With  Frank  (Mutiny  on  the 
Bounty)  Lloyd  as  producer- 
director,  with  your  favorites, 
Claudette  Colbert  and  Fred 
MacMurray,  in  the  lead  roles, 
Paramount's  "Maid  of  Salem" 
sweeps  before  the  cameras. 
Here  are  the  first  glimpses  of 
this  mighty  picture  of  a  love 
which  braved  the  blazing  fury 
of  Colonial  New  England's 
witchcraft  persecutions. 


C'audette  Colbert  as  Batbara  Clarke, 
the  little  "Maid  of  Salem" 


One  of  the  Salem  gentry  who 
has  talked  back  to  the  Jaw 
gets  a  day,  in  the  stocks 


in 


A  group  of  Salem  lads  doing  a 
little  tippling,  Colonial  style 


t 
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•When  Doctors  swab 

SORE  THROAT.. 

surface  germs  are  destroyed, 
soreness  relieved,  heahng 
quickened 

1  *h  J  - 

i  I  > 


.Wienyou  Gargle  with 

PEPSODENT 
ANTISEPTIC... 

you  continue  your  doctors 
treatment  by  destroying  sur- 
face germs,  relieving  the  cold. 


USE  PEPSODENT  ANTISEPTIC 
FOR  COLDS— TO  RELIEVE 
THROAT  SORENESS 

•  The  reason  doctors  have  you  gargle  is 
to  relieve  soreness,  kill  germs.  So  re- 
member, Pepsodent  Antiseptic  is  three 
times  as  powerful  in  killing  germs  as 
other  mouth  antiseptics.  You  can  mix 
Pepsodent  with  two  parts  of  water  and 
it  still  kills  germs  in  less  than  10  seconds! 
Thus  Pepsodent  goes  3  times  as  far — 
saves  you  %  of  your  money. 

So  active  is  Pepsodent  that,  in  recent 
tests  on  500  people  in  Illinois,  Pepso- 
dent users  got  rid  of  colds  twice  as  fast 
as  others!  Get  either  the  2 5c,  50c,  or  $1.00 
Pepsodent  Antiseptic  at  any  drug  counter, 
and  see  for  yourself  how 
pleasantly  effective  it  is. 


\  AGGING 


f/i 


Talk 


les 


Delight  Evans'  Reviews 
on  Pages  52  and  53 


Grand  National,  new  film  company, 
makes'  a  grand  bow  to  the  family  groups 
and  all  lovers  of  simple,  down-to-earth 
screen  drama.  Here  is  suspense,  comedy, 
pathos  and  homespun  philosophy,  effectively 
dramatized  in  a  story  of  a  rich  girl  and 
boy  whose  parents  are  enemies  but  whose 
love  triumphs.  Eric  Linden  and  Cecilia 
Parker  are  splendid  at  the  head  of  a  fine 
cast.  A  picture  that  touches  the  heart. 


Nino  Martini  offering  generous  measure 
of  the  vocalizing  that  delights  opera-goers 
and  radio  audiences,  while  Leo  Carrillo  does 
a  Mexican  bandit  role  in  his  inimitable 
style,  and  Ida  Lupino  is  cutely  comic  as  the 
girl  kidnapped  by  bandits.  It  toys  with 
romantics,  action  melodrama  of  the  western 
type,  farce,  and  even  slapstick;  so  there 
should  be  something  for  everybody.  All 
very  light.  Amusement  with  your  Martini. 


Rosalind  Russell  triumphs  in  a  role  that 
puts  a  severe  test  on  a  stage  actress  and  an 
even  greater  one  up  to  a  screen  player.  It 
is  a  faithful  transcription  of  the  famous 
George  Kelly  play  about  a  wife  who  be- 
comes so  fanatical  about  preserving  her 
home  —  a  house,  really  —  that  she  loses 
friends,  the  loyalty  of  relatives,  and  finally 
her  husband.  John  Boles',  Jane  Darwell, 
Billie  Burke,  all  good.  Fine  serious  drama. 


Shirley's  a  real  actress  here,  reading 
lines,  (some  of  them  a  bit  sophisticated), 
like  a  seasoned  trouper,  as  well  as  singing 
and  dancing  flawlessly.  It's  a  real  feast  of 
entertainment  joy  for  the  Temple  fans. 
Frank  Morgan,  as  Shirley's  grandfather, 
who  picks  pockets  while  the  girl  draws 
street  crowds  innocently  singing  and  danc- 
ing;  Helen  Westley,  and  good  supporting 
players,  help  Temple  triumph  again. 


The  laughs  come  fast  from  a  flow  of 
good  clean  comedy  cooked  up  by  the  author 
and  served  up  so  deliciously  by  Charlie 
Ruggles  and  Mary  Boland — aided  and 
abetted  by  Adolphe  Menjou,  Claude  Gilling- 
water,  and  Vivienne  Osborn.  Mary  is 
socially  inclined,  Charlie  loves  only  her — 
and  his  flower-garden.  She  thinks  him  too 
devoted,  but  when  he  innocently  gets  into  a 
compromising  spot,  there's  the  deuce  to  pay. 


The  jewel  thieves  are  up  to  new  tricks — 
killing  blithely  as  they  make  off  with  the 
loot,  and  offering  suspense  that  will  keep 
you  wide-eyed  throughout  an  entertaining- 
picture.  Cesar  Romero  robs  and  slays  so 
neatly  that  you  begin  to  like  this  deep-dyed 
villain  who  makes  love  to  Claire  Trevor. 
Claire,  Cesar,  Lloyd  Nolan,  Robert  Mc- 
Wade,  Douglas  Fowley  and  others  in  the 
cast  play  effectively.  A  good  show. 


Good,  honest  movie  drama,  tugging  at 
your  heart  one  moment,  tickling  your  funny- 
bone  the  next.  Freddie  Bartholomew,  as 
the  English  boy,  Jackie  Cooper  and  Mickey 
Rooney,  the  typical  American  boys  of  the 
tenement  districts.  All  three  play  as  natural- 
ly as  though  you  were  looking  at  them  from 
a  window  or  doorway  across  the  street. 
(Continued  on  page  83) 
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Winner  of  the  Laugh  Sweepstakes! 

Thanks  to  the  inspired  "Oiwin"  of  tITat  bewildered  young 
man,  Frank  McHugh,  "THREE  MEN  ON  A  HORSE"  is  both  the 
picture  of  the  month  and  the  farce  of  the  year!  Take  our 
tip  and  be  in  the  grandstand  when  it  romps  into  town! 


'Oiwin'  had  two  great  passions 
—poems  and  ponies.  But  when 
his  tearful  bride  faced  him  with 
a  notebook  filled  with  strange 
feminine  names  and  numbers 

'Oiwin'  became  an  "also  ran!" 


The  "mob"  discovered 
'Oiwin'  and  found  a  walking 
gold  mine.  His  penchant 
for  picking  ponies  made 
paupers  out  of  bookies 
but  millions  for  the  mob! 


Oiwin,  you're  the  first  guy 
to  really  prove  that  man's 
best  friend  is  the  horse. " 

'  'It's  the  horse  that  deserves 
the  credit-all  I  did  was 
pick  him— he  had  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  running." 


When  his  bride  found  out  that 
the  names  in  the  notebook 
weren't  pretties  but  ponies- 
all  was  forgiven— and  'Oiwin* 
forgot  about  races  and  went 
back  to  rhymes.  It's  the  big 
cheek-to-cheek  finish  of  the 
Laugh  Sweepstakes  of  the  year! 


J  MEN  ON  AHORSE 


"Three  Men  On  a  Horse,' 
the  sensational  stagesuccess 
is  in  its  second  big  year  on 
Broadway  and  still  going 
strong!  The  greatest  com- 
edy hit  in  10  years  played 
by  6  companies  in  4  coun- 
tries to  capacity  crowds! 


/V- 


A  MERVYN  LEROY 
Production  with 

FRANK  McHUGH 

as  "OIWIN" 

JOAN  BLONDELL 
GUY  KIBBEE  •  CAROL 
HUGHES  •  ALLEN  JENKINS 
SAM  LEVINE  .TEDDY  HART 
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SCREENLAND  Honor 


Gallant 
word 
Gladys 
George! 
She  wins  our 
hearts  in  that 
■fine  picture, 
"Valiant  is 
the  Word  for 
Carrie" 


ALIANT  is  the  Word  for  Carrie"  brings  a  new 
star  to  our  screen.  "New"  to  Hollywood  fame, 
that  is — for  Gladys  George  is  already  established  as 
a  splendid  stage  actress.  It  remained  tor  director  Wes- 
ley Ruggles  to  discover  her  definitely  for  films,  and 
Miss  George  justifies  his  faith  by  one  of  the  few  great 
performances  of  stage  or  screen.  Her  Carrie  deserves 
to  rank  with  Jeanne  Eagels'  Sadie  Thompson  in 
"Rain,"  Helen  Hayes  in  "Coquette,"  Norma  Shearer 
in  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  Gladys  George's  Carrie  is  a 
genuine  character  creation:  the  "bad"  woman  with  the 
warm  heart  whose  love  for  two  orphan  kids  transforms 
her  into  one  of  the  best  of  all  "good"  women.  Miss 
George  is  a  real  actress,  not  a  new  "personality."  She 
will  play  other  roles  as  richly  as  she  plays  Carrie; 
and  so  we  salute  her  as  THE  discovery  of  the  season. 

Miss  George  is  shown  in 
the  circle,  top,  with 
Charlene  Wyatt  and 
Jaclcie  Moran,  the  re- 
markablechild  actors  who 
share  honors  with  her  in 
the  touching  early  scenes 
of  her  picture.  Center 
close-up,  Carrie  as  the 
successful  middle-aged 
business  woman.  Far  left : 
the  grand,  game, 
iant"  Carrie  herself.  Left, 
ss  George  with  John 
Howard  and  Arline 
Judge,  who  play  her 
grown-up  childr 
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ew  York's  glorious  prize  play 
becomes  the  year's  prize  picture 


We  nominate  "Winter  set'' 
for  the  Best  Picture  of  19 gM 


like  a  thunderbolt  of  naked 
light,  "Winterset"  struck  Broad- 
way! Youth's  impassioned  cry 
Tor  love,  rising  out  of  a  great 
city's  sound  and  fury ! . .  .Crowded 
audiences  sat  enthralled  by 
its  swift,  burning  drama.  For 
months,  they  warmed  their  hearts 
in  its  deep-glowing  romance 
. .  ."Winterset"  won  the  Critics' 
Award  as  the  best  play  produced 
in  New  York  last  season.  Now, 
with  the  three  exciting  stars 
who  made  it  a  stage  sensation,  it 
tears  at  your  heart  on  the  screen. 


Maxwell  Anderson's  Famous  Play  with 

BURGESS  MEREDITH 
MAR  GO 

EDUARDO  CIANNELLi 

m  the  roles  they  created  on  the  stage 

John  Carradine  •  Edward  Ellis 

Directed  by  Alfred  Santel! 

AN  RKO»RAD!G  PICTURE 

A  Portdrr  S,  Berman  Production 
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EVERY  NIGHT 
SHE  CRIED  HER 
SELF  TO  SLEEP 

'1'  IS*^ 


Una  Merkel  serves  South- 
ern Dishes  for  your  de- 
notation. You'll  want  to 
try  her  tempting  recipes 

By 

Betty  Boone 


-THEN  SHE 
LEARNED HOW 

THOUSANDS 
HAVE  GAINED 

I0xo25 

POUNDS 

Quick! 


NOW  there's  no  longer  any  excuse  for  thou- 
sands to  remain  skinny  and  friendless. 
Hosts  of  people  who  thought  they  were 
"born  to  be  skinny,"  and  who  never  could 
gain  an  ounce,  have  put  on  10  to  25  pounds 
of  naturally  attractive  flesh  with  this  new, 
easy  treatment  —  in  just  a  few  zuecksl 

Not  only  has  this  new  discovery  given  them 
normally  good-looking  pounds,  but  also  nat- 
urally clear  skin,  freedom  from  indigestion 
and  constipation,  new  pep  and  popularity. 

Scientists  recently  discovered  that  no  end  of  people  aro 
thin  and  rundown  for  the  single  reason  that  they  do  not 
pet.  enough  digestion-strorigtheii.ng  Vitamin  It  and  hlood- 
the  richest  known 


Vitc 


That  little  Southern  gal,  Una,  has  done  right  well  for  herself  in  Holly- 
wood. Now  this  sparkling  comedienne  dotes  on  reviving  the  good  old 
Southern  Dishes  such  as  Southern  Spoon  Bread  and  serving  them  to  her  friends. 


TAtfS'iloMES 


Lilted 


Money-back  guarantee 

No  matter  how  skinny  and  rundown  you  may  be  from 
lack  of  sufficient  Vitamin  B  and  ii  .n.  trv  thee  new  lion- 
ized Yeast  tablets  just  a  short  time.  See  if  they  don't 
build  you  up  in  just  a  few  weeks,  as  they  have  thousands 
of  others.  If  you  are  not.  delimited  with  the  benefits  of 
the  very  first  package,  your  money  instantly  refunded. 

Special  FREE  offer! 

To  start  thousands  building  up  their  health  right  away, 
we  make  this  FIUOH  oner.  Purchase  a  package  of  Ironi/.ed 
Yeast  tablets  at  .mce,  cut  out  the  seal  on  the.  box  and 
mail  it  to  us  with  a  clipping  of  this  paragraph.  We  will 
send  you  a  fascinating  new  hook  on  health.  "New  Facts 
About  Your  Rudy."  Remember,  results  with  the  very  first 
package — or  money  retunded.  At  ail  druggists,  lionized 
Yeast  Co.,  Inc..  Dept.  ^012  .  Atlanta,  Ga. 


TWO  minutes'  ride  from  Hollywood 
Boulevard,  on  a  winding  canyon  road, 
is  the  comfortable  Mediterranean-type 
house  belonging  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald 
Burla.  "Mrs."  may  be  better  known  to 
you  as  Una  Merkel.  Before  my  car  stopped 
at  her  door,  Una  had  flung  it  open  and 
came  running  out,  very  slim  in  her  well- 
tailored  sharkskin  slacks. 

"Hello!  Hello!"  she  hailed  me,  "What 
do  you  think  ?  Somebody  wants  to  buy 
the  house !  Imagine !  I  don't  know  whether 
to  say  'How  grand!'  or  'How  terrible!'  " 

We  went  from  the  hall  to  the  den.  done 
in  warm  browns  and  tans  that  harmonized 
with  my  hostess'  beige  and  brown  outfit, 
and  set  off  the  yellow  of  her  hair. 

"It's  so  exciting  to  have  people  come 
out  of  the  air  and  beg  you  to  let  them 
have  your  house,"  she  laughed.  "You  don't 
know  whether  to  be  pleased  with  the  com- 
pliment or  to  feel  that  nothing  will  induce 
you  to  part  with  the  place.  We've  done 
several  things  to  it  that  we're  proud  of, 
and  we  have  more  planned. 

"This  is  the  room  where  we  usually  en- 
tertain intimate  groups  in  cool  weather. 
It's  so  sort  of  cozy  and  inviting.  In 
warmer  weather — and  we  have  lots  more 
of  it  in  California— we  ramble  to  the  sun- 
room.  Let  me  show  you.  It's  one  of  the 
things  we  did  to  the  house!" 

The  sun-room  opens  off  the  big  living- 
room  and  was  formerly  a  side  veranda. 
"It  had  a  floor  and  an  awning  over  that — 
nothing  else,"  explained  Una.  "We  closed 
it  in,  put  windows  all  the  way  along,  ex- 


cept where  we  have  the  French  doors, 
hung  Venetian  blinds  so  we  could  regu- 
late the  light,  and  furnished  it  in  the  cool- 
est colors  we  could  find." 

The  colors  are  an  off-white  painted 
wood,  upholstered  in  soft  blues  and  pale 
greens. 

"Maybe  you'd  call  it  Monterey  furni- 
ture." said  Una,  doubtfully,  "but  perhaps 
it's  merely  mongrel.  We  wandered  around 
furniture  places  and  picked  out  stuff  that 
we  liked  and  that  looked  comfortable.  Our 
friends  are  the  sort  of  people  who  are  no 
strain  to  have  around,  and  we  want  every- 
thing inviting-looking.  But  look — you  came 
to  talk  about  what  we  give  the  darlings 
to  eat,  didn't  you? 

"Well,  we  like  to  serve  a  guest  a  dish 
that  she  especially  likes,  when  we  happen 
to  know  what  it  is.  Take  Elizabeth  Wilson 
— when  she  comes,  not  every  time  but 
often,  what  do  you  think  we  have?  Why, 
mustard  greens!  The  girl's  mad  about 
them.  Or  turnip  tops — they're  about  the 
same." 

MUSTARD  GREENS 
4  bunches  mustard  greens 
54  lb.  salt  pork 
Water  to  cover  greens 

Pick  over,  wash  and  cut  up  the  greens. 
Add  water  and  salt  pork.  Cook  about  l]/2 
hours,  adding  no  more  water.  Add  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste. 

"If  Madge  Evans  is  coming — if  it's  the 
sort  of  meal  where  such  food  fits  in — we 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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3  GREAT 


its  place  among  the  ten  hnest  pic- 
tures ever  produced.  The  story  was 
adapted  by  Robert  Riskin  from  James 
Hilton's  world-famous  novel,  with  Ronald 
Colman  in  the  star  role... a  combination  that 
is  nothing  short  of  inspired.  Obviously  Colum- 
bia has  expended  a  fortune  on  this  film,  but  to 
my  mind  it's  money  well  spent.  The  picture 
is  spell-binding,  with  its  strange  story  of  five 
people  kidnapped  and  whisked  far  beyond 


TO  GREATER 
ENTERTAINMENT 


By  RUSSELL  PATTERSON 


OR  months  Hollywood  has 
been  predicting  that  this  would 
be  the  greatest  movie  season 
in  history.  Well,  I've  just  been 
looking  over  some  of  the 
screen  capital's  coming  prod- 
uct, and  all  I  can  say  is  — 
Hollywood  .wasn't  fooling! 
Don't  misunderstand  me.  I'm  not  a  movie 
expert— but  I  know  what  I  like.  And  I  want 


grand  new  songs.  And  how  Bing  sings  them, 
with  plenty  of  inspiration  from  Madge  Evans, 
who  grows  lovelier  with  every  film.  Their  love 
affair  literally  starts  on  a  dime  — and  almost 
ends  in  jail,  when  Bing  takes  under  his  wing 
an  irrepressible  little  gamin  (Edith  Fellows, 
the  10-year-old  who  scored  so  heavily  in  "She 
Married  Her  Boss"). 

And  don't  miss  Irene  Dunne  in  "Theodora 
Goes  Wild"!  This  mad,  merry  Columbia  film 
is  one  of  the  biggest  comedy  surprises  the 
screen  has  sprung  in  years.  This  story  of  a 
girl  who  starts  half-a-dozen  near-divorces  try- 
ing to  get  her  man,  will  have  you  howling 
from  the  very  first  foot.  Melvyn  Douglas  is 
splendid  as  a  New  York  artist  who  brings  out 
the  worst  in  small-town  Theodora— more,  in 
fact,  than  he  bargains  for! 

But  the  greatest  treat  that  screendom  has 
in  store  for  you  is  Frank  Capra's  mag- 
nificent production  of  "Lost  Horizon", 
a  film  that,  without  question,  will  take 


civilization,  imprisoned  in  a  paradise  where 
people  never  age.  Capra  has  definitely  topped 
his  "It  Happened  One  Night"  and  "Mr. 
Deeds"  in  this  one. 

"Lost  Horizon"  won't  actually  reach  the 
screen  for  some  time  yet.  But  when  it  does, 
you'll  agree  that  this  grand  picture  alone 
would  have  made  good  Hollywood's  boast 
about  its  "greatest  movie  season". 


to  tell  you,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words 
and  pictures  — about  the  three  approaching 
attractions  that  I  like  best. 

The  first  one  you'll  see  will  be 
the  new  Bing  Crosby  show— "Pen- 
nies From  Heaven"  Here's  the 
junniest  picture  Bing's  ever  made.  \ 
It's  his  first  for  Columbia  — an  en- 
gagingly human  romance  with  five 


Columbia  is  rumored  to  have  spent  two  millions  on  its  pro- 
duction of  "Lost  Horizon".  Here  are  Ronald  Colman  and 
Margo  in  a  tense  scene,  with  producer  Frank  Capra  in  inset. 
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LORD  OF  THE  ORIENT  .  .  . 
Subtle . . .  Sinister . . .  All-power- 
ful.. .  but  powerless  to  impose 
his  will  on  two  young  people 
madly  in  love  . . . 


LUCIE  MANNHEIM 


GODFREY  TEARLE ' 

Directed  by 

HERBERT  MASON 


ROMNEY  BRENT 
Story  by 
E.  GREENWOOD 


COMING  TO  YOUR 
FAVORITE  THEATRE 


Production 


ONCE  OVER  LIGHTLY! 

It  seems  every  male  star  has  to  wear  a 
mustache  sooner  or  later.  I  hope  Bob  Tay- 
lor never  tries  it.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
Dick  Powell  looks  terrible  with  one,  and  I 
wish  he  would  give  it  the  razor. 

Harriet  Bell, 
20  Porter  Place, 
Montclair,  N.  J. 


TWO-TOASTING  THEM! 

I  lift  a  glass  of  sparkling  wine  to  the 
dynamic  stars  who  have  given  me  many 
thrilling  hours  in  the  theatre :  Clark  Gable, 
Nelson  Eddy,  Henry  Wilcoxon,  and 
Fredric  March. 

And  a  milk-toast  for  hours  otherwise, 
to:  Fred  MacMurray  and  Henry  Fonda. 
Ann  Aventure, 

1008  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  S.E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


IT  WAS  IAN,  NOT  "BILL" 

A  big  Salute  to  Ian  Hunter  for  his  act- 
ing in  "To  Mary — With  Love."  His  part 
as  BUI,  the  true  friend  of  Myrna  Loy  and 
Warner  Baxter,  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  it,  but  I  felt,  after  seeing  the 
picture,  that  Ian  stole  the  show. 

Margie  Mains, 
120  N.  Erie, 
Wichita,  Kas. 


WHEN  OK'S  NOT  OK 

Where  was  the  director  of  "San  Fran- 
cisco"? In  1905  and  1906,  when  the  story 
in  this  film  took  place,  "OK"  and  "Let's 
get  goin' "  were  not  current  slang,  but 
both  expressions  are  used  by  Clark  Gable 
as  Dlackic  Norton. 

K.  M.  Richey, 
418  South  Virgil  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


WELL  DONE  IF  DUNNE  DOES  IT 

She  can  be  funny,  she  gets  the  heavy 
dramatic  roles,  and  she  has  a  delightful 
singing  voice.  What  a  combination !  Did 
someone  say  they  liked  the  typed  actress? 
I  agree  to  some  extent,  but  you  can't  pin 
that  tag  on  Irene  Dunne. 

Margaret  Younkin, 
317  Walnut  St., 
Paris,  Tenn. 


"SAN  FRANCISCO"  COMMUTER 

I  have  just  seen  "San  Francisco"  for  the 
sixth  time  and  feel  that  my  first  "fan"  let- 
ter is  in  order !  I'm  simply  "mad"  about 
Clark  Gable  in  the  picture,  which  I  think 
he  dominates.  Quite  a  feat,  too — with 
Jeanette  MacDonald's  glorious  singing  and 
Spencer  Tracy's  performance.  I  really 
think  that  Spencer's  work  in  it  rates  next 
to  Gable's. 

Mary  Margaret,  _ 
Weston,  Ontario, 
Canada. 


Ian  Hunter  wins  praise  -for  his 
sincere  portrayals.  The  quietly 
convincing  Mr.  Hunter  is  slated 
for  individual  stardom  if  he  con- 
tinues to  improve  his  perform- 
ances   in    each    nev/  picture. 


—AND  THEN  SHE  SAW  SIMONE 

Once,  I  thought  none  could  excel  Jean 
Parker  and  Joan  Bennett  in  sweetness ;  but 
how  natural  for  me  to  change  my  mind 
since  seeing  that  new  sensational  discovery, 
Simone  Simon !  She's  marvelous. 

Vassar  Constantine, 
1575  Washington  Ave., 
Portland.  Me. 


BELL-RINGING  FOR  BELLAMY 

Knock,  knock !  Who's  there  ?  Ima !  Ima 
who?  I'm  mad  at  the  producers  for  not 


Write  a  Letter  and  Get  a  Lift 

"I  got  a  real  lift  out  of  seeing  my  own  words 
In  print,"  writes  a  screen-goer,  whose  Salute 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue.  If  you  write  a 
Salute  or  a  Snub  that  appears  in  this  depart- 
ment, it  will  be  read  by  Hollywood  and  fellow 
screen-goers  all  over  the  world.  So  come  along 
write  what  you  think  about  a  star,  a  picture 
Hollywood,  or  anything  that  pertains  to  movies 
All  letters  are  welcome.  Please  try  to  restrict  eac 
comment  to  fifty  words.  Address  your  letter  to 
Letter  Dept.,  Screenland.  45  West  45th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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giving  Ralph  Bellamy  a  role  worthy  of  his 
ability,  handsomeness,  and  engaging  per- 
sonality. Ralph  has  plodded  along  long 
enough,  making  mediocre  characters  real- 
istic and  interesting.  He  deserves  better 
pictures  to  put  him  on  top  where  he  de- 
serves  to  be.  Donnel,Vi 

3204  W.  Penn.  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPEAKING  OF  NATURALISM 

Please  let  me  say  that  if  we  could  have 
more  Spencer  Tracys  the  screen  would  be 
fortunate.  We  need  more  naturalism,  and 
Spencer's  naturalism  is  so  genuine  it  makes 
for  a  realism  that  gives  every  picture  he 
plays  an  added  power. 

Helen  Brown, 
31  Maple  St., 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


OVERWORKED  ARIAS 

Screen  musicals  never  get  off  the  beaten 
track.  If  there's  a  "Faust"  sequence,  it's 
the  Jewel  Song ;  if  "Carmen,"  the  Haba- 
nera;  if  "Rigoletto,"  the  Duke's  Song.  It 
would  be  a  poor  opera  that  did  not  offer  a 
choice  of  a  dozen  good  tunes,  and  the  un- 
plugged arias  are  far  fresher,  if  not  more 
musical. 

Elizabeth  Fletcher, 
205  Dickson  Road, 
Blackpool,  England 


ARE  YOU  LISTENING? 

Attention  Columbia  Studios :  Many  of 
us  think  you  have  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing newcomers  in  Hollywood.  "Counter- 
feit" and  "One  Way  Ticket"  gave  us  an 
example  of  what  he  can  do.  We  Bostonians 
receive  his  pictures  with  much  enthusiasm. 
So  may  we  see  Lloyd  Nolan  starred  in 
one  of  Columbia's  new  pictures? 

Marjorie  Harvey, 
1459  Beacon  St., 
Brookline,  Mass. 


THANKS  FOR  A 
GORGEOUS  TIME 

My  Salutes  are  for  one  of  the  best  pic- 
tures in  months,  "The  Gorgeous  Hussy." 
The  entire  cast  was  superlative ;  notwith- 
standing that  grand  actor,  Lionel  Barry- 
more,  managed  to  walk  off  with  top  honors. 
Evelyn  Wells, 
25  Chapin  Road, 
Barrington,  R.  I. 


COMPOUND  INTEREST,  EH? 

Pep,  poise,  and  personality  combined  in 
a  beautiful  and  lovable  lady — that's  my 
idea  of  a  grand  star,  Jeanette  MacDonald. 
My  liking  for  Jeanette  is  cumulative — with 
each  new  picture  I  like  her  more. 

C.  C.  Craig, 
Noblesville,  Ind. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TROUPER  HOLT 

My  salute  goes  to  Jack  Holt  in  "San 
Francisco."  Jack's  the  grandest  sport  in 
the  movie  world  today.  There's  not  an- 
other actor  in  Hollywood  who  can  stand 
on  the  top  and  bottom  steps  both  at  the 
same  time. 

W.  Galliner, 
P.  O.  274, 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


ARLEDGE  ACCLAIMED 

Johnny  Arledge,  handsome  and  capable, 
has  absolutely  everything — except  good 
leading  roles.  Now  why  can't  he  have 
them  too?  Johnny's  light  comedy  had  de- 
lighted audiences  everywhere,  and  his  dra- 
matic part  in  "Shipmates  Forever"  won 
acclaim  from  critics  all  over  the  country. 

Lila  L.  Gesch, 
1618  N.  40th  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 


MERRY  XMAS  TO  ALL 

(and  a  carton  of  Kools) 


TV/HERE'S  the  holiday  throat  that 
VV  won't  enjoy  their  soothing  touch 
of  mild  menthol?  Where's  the  smoker 
of  either  sex  who  won't  relish  KGDLS 
blend  of  superior  Turkish-Domestic 
tobaccos?  Remember  that  each  pack 
not  only  carries  a  valuable  coupon, 


but  there's  two  extra  coupons  in  a 
carton !  —  a  good  start  toward  those 
attractive  B  &  W  premiums  (offer 
good  U.  S.  A.  only).  So  give  'em  all 
KGDLS  .  .  .  they'll  appreciate  'em 
most!  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco 
Corp.,  P.  O.  Box  599,  Louisville,  Ky. 


SAVE  COUPONS  .  .  .  MANY  HANDSOME  NEW  PREMIUMS 


Silverware  —  Oneida  Community  Par 
Plate,  26  pieces,  for  6 .  .  .  900  coupons 


RALEIGH  CIGARETTES, 


FREE.  Write  for  illustrated  28-page 
B  &  Wpremium  booklet.  No.  12 

NOW  AT  POPULAR  PRICES. ..ALSO  CARRY  B  &  W  COUPONS 


Bridge  Table  Cover— Washable  suede. 
One  side  green,  other  red.  100  eoupons 
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SCREENLAND 


"I  adored  the  exquisite  girl  I  mar- 
ried—  And  then — /  saw  her  change 
after  marriage. . .  grow  careless,  neg- 
lect her  daintiness,  actually  offend 
anyone  who  came  near  her.  How 
could  she? 

"Perhaps  other  men  can  speak 
out,  but  I  can't.  I've  retreated  into  a 
shell  of  reserve  which  she  resents, 
thinks  cruel. 

"If  someone  could  only  speak 
for  me  —  I  know  we'd  recapture 
that  first  glorious  happiness." 


AVOID  OFFENDING -Even  those 
dear  to  us  hesitate  to  speak  of  an 
offense  that  robs  a  woman  of  all  her 
glamour  .  .  .  perspiration  odor  from 
underthings.  We  don't  notice  it  our- 
selves so — never  take  chances.  Lux 
underthings  after  each  wearing.  Lux 
removes  odor  and  protects  colors. 

Don't  risk  ordinary  soaps  which 
may  contain  harmful  alkali,  or  cake- 
soap  rubbing.  These  may  fade  and 
injure  fabrics.  Lux  has  no  harmful 
alkali!   Safe  in  water,  safe  in  Lux! 


DAINTY  WOMEN  LUX  UNDERTHINGS  AFTER  EVERY  WEARING 
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An  Open  Letter  to 
Walt  Disney  from 


DEAR  MR.  DISNEY: 
I  write  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  I  have  recently  seen  your  new  "Silly  Sym- 
phony," "Toby  Tortoise  Returns,"  and  seeing  it  has  made  me  madder  than  Donald 
Duck.  I've  been  dodging  the  issue  for  some  time  now,  hoping  I  was  wrong,  and  you  were 
right,  as  usual,  in  turning  your  incomparable  comedies  into  more  sophisticated  enter- 
tainment. But  I  can't  keep  quiet  any  longer — and  I'm  not  squawking  just  for  myself, 
but  for  the  movie  audience  I  sat  with  who  watched  "Toby  Tortoise"  in  a  sort  of  uneasy 
silence,  broken  only  by  an  occasional  feeble  chuckle.  You  see,  I  remember  the  howls  of 
laughter  that  went  up  from  the  audiences  at  your  "Three  Little  Pigs."  I  haven't  for- 
gotten the  thrill  it  was  to  see  that  marvelous  picture  for  the  first  time,  and  to  realize 
proudly  that  something  had  come  out  of  Hollywood  swell  enough  to  rank  with  "Alice 
in  Wonderland."  And  then  there  were  all  the  "Mickeys"  of  immortal  memory,  with 
"Mickey's  Band  Concert"  hitting  a  new  high  in  the  comic  saga  of  the  beloved  Mouse. 
Even  when  I  saw  "Mickey's  Polo  Team"  I  was  only  mildly  alarmed — it  was  a  grand 
idea  to  burlesque  Hollywood  celebrities.  But  then  "Toby  Tortoise"  reared  his  ugly  head 
— oh,  I've  nothing  against  Toby  personally,  you  understand;  he's  all  right  in  his  way. 
But  I  resent  seeing  him  join  the  select  company  of  Mickey  and  the  Pigs,  Donald  Duck 
and  Pluto;  because  frankly,  Mr.  Disney,  Toby  and  Maxie  Hare  just  don't  belong. 

They  don't  belong  because  they  smack  too  much  of  Broadway  and  Hollywood,  instead 
of  inspiration.  They  are  professionals  rather  than  glorious  amateurs.  They  are  smarties 
who  know  their  way  around.  Not  for  them  the  sublime  innocence  of  Mickey,  the  pathos 
of  the  Pigs,  the  exquisite  rages  of  the  thwarted  D.  Duck.  No — Toby  and  the  Hare  are 
wise  guys,  see?  They  call  upon  firecrackers  rather  than  character  to  help  them  out  of 
their  predicaments.  They  depend  upon  maewest  wisecracks  rather  than  wit.  They  are 
cleverly  concocted,  brilliantly  executed  colored  cinema  shorts;  but  they  are  not  "Silly 
Symphonies"  in  the  great  Disney  tradition. 

After  all,  Mr.  Disney,  you  and  Chaplin  have  done  more  to  make  the  movies  an  ac- 
cepted art  form  than  any  other  Hollywoodites.  Mickey  Mouse  has  girdled  the  globe  and 
won  for  you  the  grateful  laughter  of  millions.  The  feature  on  the  bill  might  be  heavy 
melodrama  or  sexy  comedy;  it  didn't  matter — "Mickey"  was  always  welcome,  just  be- 
cause he  and  his  "Silly"  pals  stayed  so  quaint,  so  wilfully  wholesome,  so  fantastic.  Of 
course  there's  more  to-do  about  "montage"  and  "mood"  and  double-entendre  dialogue 
now  than  when  Mickey  made  his  bow;  the  motion  pictures,  as  someone  so  brightly  re- 
marked, are  no  longer  in  their  infancy.  But  Mickey  must  NOT  grow  up  with  them.  Like 
Shirley  Temple,  when  he  does  he's  through.  So  let  all  the  other  producers  in  Hollywood 
be  wise,  be  mae-westy,  be  brash  or  brazen.  Let  other  stars  learn  all  the  answers.  But 
let  Mickey  and  Donald,  and  Toby  alone,  won't  you?  I  think  even  Toby  might  be  a  pretty 
nice  fellow  if  you'd  let  him  be  himself. 
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SCREENLAND 


3  Girls  on 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 
GEORGIA  WARREN 


EDITOR'S  NOTE  : 

Vhen  I  tell  you  that  I've  enjoyed  reading  th 
nstalment  of  -.(  Girls  on  A  Motcli"  more  tin 


onli/  Beth  Broicn  eon  write;  an 
present  this  new  serial  by  the  reri 
■10  book,  "Riverside  Dr 
another  best-seller  for  Beth. 
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The  three  g 
took  turns  light- 
ing up.  "Three  on 
a  match!"  ex- 
claimed P 
''That  means 
something  is  going 
to  happen." 


IT  WAS  seven  in  the  morning  when  the  telephone  rang. 

Pat  rolled  off  the  davenport  and  reached  for  the 
I  instrument.  Who  in  the  world  could  be  calling  so 
early?  It  couldn't  he  Bud.  He  knew  better.  Maybe  it 
was  Olga  to  say  she  was  still  at  a  hotcha  cinema  party 
out  in  Beverly  Hills.  Maybe  it  was  Mr.  Dewey  again 
telephoning  long  distance  for  his  daughter  Ann  to  come 
home  to  Dubuque.  It  might  even  be  the  talent  scout  from 
Paramount  who  had  tested  Pat  six  months  ago.  This  was 
Hollywood,  and  the  strangest  things  happened  in  Holly- 
wood. 

A  smooth  voice  came  over  the  line:  "Pat  O'Day?" 

"Why,  yes — ■"  The  red-headed  Pat  tried  to  place  the 
caller.  In  her  best  drawing-room  tone :  "Who  is  it, 
please  ?" 

"Major  Piano  Company." 

"Oh." 

"Yeah,  that's  right."  The  voice  grew  gruff.  "There's 
gonna  be  a  van  around  to  pick  up  the  upright.  No  pay- 
ments— no  piano."  The  threat  was  punctuated  by  a 
metallic  click. 

Pat  put  the  receiver  slowly  back  on  the  hook.  No  piano 
meant  no  music  lesson  today — and  no  music  lesson  today 
meant  no  part  in  musicals  tomorrow. 

She  looked  out  on  the  sunny  street  lined  with  court 
upon  court  of  one-story  wooden  bungalows.  Hollywood 


was  a  pretty  stage  drop 
for  the  heartaches  that 
went  on  behind  the  scene. 
Some   day,  someone 

would  write  the  inside  story.  It  would  not  be  the  story 
of  Garbo  and  glamor — of  the  Gables  and  the  Colmans, 
the  Colberts  and  the  Barrymores.  No,  it  would  be  the 
story  of  the  extra  girl — who  lived  in  a  world  of  her 
own — a  world  filled  with  countless  economies  for  the 
sake  of  an  evening  gown — a  world  in  which  a  manicure 
and  a  finger  wave  were  more  important  than  eating  and 
lessons  in  diction,  singing  and  personality  were  infinitely 
more  necessary  than  sleeping. 

She  must  not  forget  to  call  Mr.  Gianninni  and  cancel 
that  precious  half-hour.  Now  with  the  piano  gone,  there 
could  be  no  lessons.  There  could  be  no  Gianninni.  Pat 
sighed  as  she  went  to  answer  the  loud  pounding  at  the 
back  door. 

It  was  Mrs.  McGuinness,  the  landlady,  in  a  flannel 
flowered  morning  wrapper.  Mrs.  McGuinness,  fifty,  fat, 
and  florid.  She  owned  the  bungalow  court  where  Pat, 
Ann  and  Olga  made  their  home. 

The  three  girls  lived  in  the  smallest  of  the  bungalows, 
sharing  the  bed,  the  bills,  and  the  dilapidated  little  car — 
and  like  thousands  of  other  extras  who  had  come  to 
Hollywood  with  a  dream  in  their  eyes,  always  looking 
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a  Match 


Begin  the  most  human  and  appealing  story 
of  Hollywood  life  and  love  that  SCREENLAND  has 
ever  given  you !  Meet  the  most  enchanting 
three  girls  you've  encountered  in  a  long  time! 
Here   is  Beth    Brown's    latest,    liveliest  serial 


By 


beyond.  Beyond  lay  the  brown  hills.  Beyond  lay  the 
movie  studios.  Beyond  lay  the  proverbial  pot  of  gold, 
tame,  fortune,  a  twenty-room  house  with  a  swimming 
pool  and  bacon  and  eggs  for  breakfast.  Meanwhile,  here 
was  reality  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  McGuinness. 

"I've  come  to  get  the  rent,  dearie,  or  the  key  to  the 
bungalow  by  ten  o'clock  at  the  latest.  I  ain't  running  no 
benefit  for  nobody." 

"You'll  have  your  money  tonight.'' 

"That's  what  you  said  last  night  and  the  night  before." 

"Olga's  working  at  Paramount." 

"Olga  ain't  worked  in  weeks."  Mrs.  McGuinness 
kicked  the  garbage  can  with  the  knowing  toe  of  her  house 
slipper.  "You  can't  fool  me,  dearie.  You  girls  ain't  been 
eating  regular."  She  humphed.  "Nothing  but  coffee 
grinds." 

The  front  door  was  clamoring  for  attention. 
"The  bell,"  said  Pat. 

''The  rent — "  said  Mrs.  McGuinness,  " — tonight — or 
out  you  go !"  She  wheeled  about  grimly. 

Pat  raced  through  the  living 
room  to  see  who  was  at  the  front 
door. 

"Top  of  the  morning !" 

"Oh,  hello,  Bud." 

Bud  Bradley  was  Pat's  boy  friend 
from  the  old  home  town.  Pie  had 
driven  all  the  way  from  Tallahassee 
in  the  hope  of  persuading  Pat  to 


Bud  looked  on  gloomily.  The  brightness  had 
gone  out  of  his  world.  "For  the  last  time, 
Pat,"  he  said,  "how  about  you  and  me?" 


give  up  the  movies  and  marry  him.  The  dia- 
mond ring  was  still  in  his  pocket  but  Bud  had 
not  given  up  hope.  His  handsome  face  shone 
with  early  morning  scrubbing.  His  bright  voice 
brimmed  over  with  boyish  exuberance.  "How's 
my  little  chickadee  today  ?" 
"You're  kind  of  early." 

"You  know  why."  He  leaned  across  the  geraniums  in 
the  low  window  boxes  and  kissed  her.  "All  set  for  the 
beach  ?" 

"Will  be  in  a  jiffy.  Have  a  sit  outside  while  I  get 
Cheopatra  off  the  couch." 
"Got  a  surprise  for  you." 

Pat  rewarded  him  with  a  dazzling  white  smile  that 
lighted  up  her  heart-shaped  face.  Red  hair,  retrousse 
nose,  full  lips,  stubborn  chin — Pat  radiated  a  zest  for  life 
seasoned  by  a  sense  of  humor.  "Chocolate  cigarettes?" 

"Guess  again." 

"Rubber  lamb  chop?" 

"Not  this  time." 

"I  give  up." 

"Mrs.  Duffy  fixed  us  a  roast  chicken  " 

"Gosh!  Bud!" 

"A  whole  one.  And  cold  slaw  and  potato  salad  and 
sweet  and  sour  pickles.  I've  got  the  grub  all  packed  away 
in  the  rumble  seat  of  the  car." 

"Wait  till  I  tell  Ann  and  Olga." 
"Ann  and  Olga  nothing !  They  aren't  in  on 
this  party !  This  one's  strictly  private — for  little 
you  and  me." 

"Just  as  you  say — "  Pat  plucked  two  wilted 
geranuim  leaves  and  stood  there,  studying  them 
disconsolately. 

Bud  reached  over  the  flower  box,  caught  her 
hand,  held  it.  "You  can't  fool  me,  honey.  I  know 
you're  up  against  it.  Why  don't  you  give  it  up? 
You'll  never  get  anywhere  in  this  racket.  It's 
just  like  reaching  for  the  moon.  Hollywood  may 
be  all  right  for  the  Harlows  and  the  Garbos  but 
Tallahassee's  where  you  and  I  belong.  Come  on, 
Honey.  Pack  your  things  and  let's  go  home — " 
His  eager  voice  grew  sober.  "I've  got  my  eye  on 
a  little  white  house  with  a  garden.  I'll  get  you  a 
girl  to  help  with  the  work,  I'll  do  my  darndest  to 
make  you  happy.  Honest  I  will !" 

"Thanks,  Bud."  Pat  was  touched.  In  a  husky 
voice :  "You're  one  swell  egg." 
"Then  it's  yes?" 

"I  don't  know,  Bud.  I  don't  know  what  to 
say — "  She  looked  beyond  him  toward  the  hills. 
"I'd  like  to  stick  it  out  till  I  make  good." 

"You've  been  here  three  years,  Pat,  trying  to 
crash  the  gates — " 

"Yes,  I  know.  And  I'm  still  an  extra  at  fifteen 
a  day — two  days  a  month  if  I'm  lucky."' 

Bud  persisted:  "Isn't  your  arm  tired  reach- 
ing for  the  moon  ?  Aren't  you  ever  coming  down 
to  earth?" 

She  smiled  ruefully.  Then  her  soft  voice  filled 
with  yearning  and  her  big  eyes  filled  with  hope. 
"Gianninni  says  I'm  good.  He  thinks  I've  got 
what  it  takes.  He — "  (Continued  on  page  78) 
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SCREENLAND 


The  Younger  Set 
_  of  Hollywood 


SOMERSET  MAUGHAM  once  wrote,  "To  me,  nothing  is 
more  wonderful  than  the  consciousness  of  youth  which  in 
these  days  the  young  have.  They  are  deeply  aware  that  it  is 
lovely  and  fugitive.  They  know,  as  we  of  a  past  day  did  not,  that 
it  is  precious  and  that  they  must  make  the  most  of  it." 

Nothing  truer  was  ever  written — particularly  of  the  younger  set 
in  Hollywood.  Not  only  do  they  realize  that  youth  is  fugitive,  they 
know  that  fame  is  fleeting.  Even  more  wonderful  is  the  fact  that 
most  of  them  have  sense  enough  to  make  sure  that  success  is  going 
to  be  lasting.  • 

They  have  looks,  fame,  position,  and  money  enough  to  enjoy 
themselves  while  they're  young.  If  you 
ask  me,  they're  God's  chosen  people, 
for  there  is  nowhere  else  on  earth  that 
youth  rides  as  high  and  importantly  as 
it  does  in  Hollywood. 

The  beauty  of  it  is  that  with  all  their 
success,  most  of  them  are  just  average 
kids.  Take  Tom  Brown — and  if  you 
don't  want  him,  I'll  take  him.  I've  known 
Tom  for  about  five  years  now.  He 
made  one  of  the  very  first 
talkies — "The  Lady 
Lies" — with  Clau- 
dette  Col- 
b  e 


and  Walter 
Huston.    Then  he 
went  back  to  New  York, 
stayed  there  on  the  stage  and 
radio  for  a  few  years  and  came  back 
to  Hollywood,  practically  a  star  at  Uni- 
versal. Tom  never  clicked  as  a  star  but,  with  the 
exception  of  Frank  Albertson,  he's  the  best  juvenile 
in  the  business  and  he  has  worked  steadily.  He  has  also  been 
mighty  prominent  in  the  social  life  of  the  younger  set. 
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Nowhere  else  in  the  world  does  Youth  ride  as  high  as 
in  Hollywood!   So  let  us  tell  you  the  amazing  true 
story  of  these  boys  and  girls  who  are 
winning  fame  and  fortune  and  still 
keeping  their  feet  firmly 
on  the  ground 


By 

S.  R.  Mook 


I  always  get  a  terrific  bang  out  of  Tom !  He  talks 
in  italics.  Everything  is  so  important  it  has  to  be  emphasized. 
One  of  Booth  Tarkington's  heroes  come  to  life — or  Samuel 
Merwyn's  "Passionate  Pilgrim." 

If  anyone  else  said  some  of  the  things  Tom  says  you  might 
smile  inwardly  and  think  "adolescent."  It's  only  Tom's  intensity 
and  terrific  enthusiasm  that  amuse  me.  His  ideas  are  sound  and 
well-thought-out.  His  vocabulary  and  flow  of  English  might  well 
be  envied  by  almost  any  actor  in  Hollywood.  Few  of  them  can 
equal  it. 

A  few  years  ago  Tom,  thinking  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  all 
the  young  actors  of  Hollywood  to  know  each  other,  organized 
the  Puppets  Club.  Practically  every  youngster  in  Hollywood  who 
stood  any  chance  of  getting  anywhere,  and  some  who  didn't, 
belonged. 

"It  was  swell  for  a  little  while,"  Tom  said,  speaking  of  the  club, 
"but  in  a  club  with  as  large  a  membership  as  ours  there  were 
bound  to  be  a  few  discordant  spirits.  W e  didn't  like  to  kick  any- 
one out ;  and  anyhow,  we  began  to  grow  up,  so  finally  we  thought 
the  best  thing  to  do  was  just  disband.  Now  we  see  each  other 
once  or  twice  a  month  and  the  rest  of  the  time  we  have  dates 
with  whom  we  please,  and  sometimes  double-date.  It  works  out 
much  better  this  way.  Right  now,  Toby  Wing  and  I  have  been 
seeing  a  lot  of  each  other.  I  suppose  I  hand  her  some  laughs  and 
she  hands  me  some.  She  has  a  swell  sense  of  humor.  The  nicest 
part  of  it  is  there's  nothing  serious.  We  just  enjoy  being  with 
each  other." 

The  list  of  girls  who  have  enjoyed  being  with  Tom  at  one  time 
or  another  reads  like  a  directory  of  Hollywood's  feminine  Who's 
Who.  I  remember  when  he  and  Ida  Lupino  handed  each  other 
laughs. 

Life  isn't  all  laughs  to  him,  though.  He  has  a  goal  and  he  knows 
what  he  wants.  "Maybe  I'm  not  what  you'd  call  old,"  he  ex- 
plained, "but  I'm  not  a  kid  any  more.   (Continued  on  page  70) 


June  Travis,  below,  is  a 
pampered  "only  child" 
but  chose  picture  work. 
Above,  left  to  right,  more 
members  of  the  group 
of  fortunate  youngsters 
who  are  acquiring  the 
Ith  and  prestige  that 
usually  take  lifeti 
attain:  Anne  Shirley,  still 
in  her  teens;  Ida  Lupino, 
the  little  English  girl  who 
joined  the  Hollywood 
colony;  and  Johnny 
Downs,  who  began  with 
"Our  Gang"  as  a  kid. 
He's    still    a  youngster. 
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SCREENLAND 


Screenlano  spends  a  whole  day  with  Bob 
and  reveals  many  unknown  facts  about 
the  boy.  Reading  down:  he  begins  the 
day  by  turning  on  the  radio,  for  he  must 
have  music  wherever  he  goes.  Next, 
breakfast — but  not  much  of  it.  Then, 
telephoning  for  a  date  with  Babs,  and 
looking  over  his  domain. 


WHAT  is  Robert  Taylor  like  with- 
out benefit  of  ballyhoo? 
I'm  telling  All!  I  have  just 
spent  an  entire  day  with  him,  informally. 
It  was  his  first  day  away  from  Garbo  and 
"Camille,"  the  only  free  time  he's  had  in 
more  than  a  month.  He  wasn't  on  guard 
for  a  regular  interview. 

So  what  ?  Oh,  the  things  he  did  and  the 
things  he  said — !  If  you  think  you  have 
already  heard  the  Facts  about  the  hand- 
somest guy  in  town,  you're  in  for  a  flock 
of  genuine  surprises.  I  went  to  his  house 
for  breakfast  and  stayed  on.  Bob  was  one 
big  surprise  after  another  and  the  joke 
was  on  me,  too ;  I'd  often  talked  to  him 
at  M-G-M  and  thought  I  had  him  per- 
fectly cataloged.  Now  I've  learned  some- 
thing important :  for  the  absolute  low-down  on  your  favorite 
movie  star  one  must  tag  along  on  a  real  day,  when  he's  far 
from  a  bustling  studio.  It's  as  smart  a  trick  as  having  your  new 
enthusiasm  with  you  on  a  camping  trip! 

Bob  phoned  at  8:00  in  the  morning.  "I'm  finally  a  free  soul. 
I'm  going  to  relax  today,  but  I  need  company.  Maybe  we  can 
get  in  some  tennis.  Or  I'll  take  you  for  a  ride  !" 

Little  did  I  realize  what  these  offers  portended.  He  has 
acquired  a  serve  that  is  definitely  maddening.  And  as  for  the 
latter  crack,  hmm — that  devil  Taylor ! 

It  appeared  he  had  found  a  telegram  under  his  front  door 
when  he'd  arrived  home  at  11  :00  the  night  before.  It  advised 
him  that  he  wouldn't  have  to  work  this  day — the  studio  resort- 
ing to  a  wire  when  nobody  was  home  to  answer  the  telephone. 
Bob  bad  been  moonlight  driving  down  Malibu  road  with  Bar- 
bara Stanwyck  and  Joe,  his  "man,"  had  been  celebrating  his 
own  night  off  by  calling  on  his  girl. 

I  hurried  to  the  Taylor  establishment,  which  is  a  compact, 
one-story  bachelor  cottage  on  a  beautiful  tree-shaded  street 
in  Beverly  Hills.  There  is  no  wall  secluding  it,  and  the  porch 
is  decked  with  flowering  plants.  Inside  the  rooms  are  all  in 
warm  brown  shades  and  are  furnished  in  simple  but  excellent 
taste.  They  aren't  cluttered  up  and  the  sunlight  pours  in 
through  many  windows.  Bob's  been  renting  for  the  past  year 
and  it's  easy  to  gather  that  he's  an  ideal  tenant  for  a  discrimin- 
ating landlord. 

He  came  to  let  me  in  himself,  in  a  gaily  checkered  lounging 
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Great  biographical  drama  starring  Charles 
Laughton  as  the  heroic  genius  whose 
life  was  as  courageous  as  his  art 
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collectors  as  no  auction  of  our  time  has  ever  assembled.  The  auc- 
tion is  now  open.  I  will  take  your  offers." 

"Forty  thousand  dollars !"  Vienna  began  the  bidding  and  soon 
the  room  became  alive  with  voices  mounting  with  their  bids. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  tossed  about  as  lightly  as  if 
they  had  been  as  many  cents  until  at  the  end  the  director  from 
the  New  York  museum  stopped  them  with  his  bid  of  five  hundred 
thousand. 

"Rembrandt's  laughing  self-portrait  goes  to  the  United  States 
of  America !"  the  auctioneer  announced,  and  the  excitement  died 
down  almost  as  quickly  as  it  had  stirred ;  and  now  those  who  had 
been  defeated  in  their  bidding  crowded  closer  around  the  painting. 

"Five  hundred  thousand  dollars!"  A  man's  voice  broke  in.  "If 
Rembrandt's  entire  output  were  placed  on  the  market,  how  much 
do   you   suppose   it  would 
bring?" 

"Let  me  see,"  a  foremost 
art  critic  did  some  mental 
calculating,  "including  the 
drawings  and  etchings  I 
should  say  thirty  million 
dollars." 

"More  like  forty  million," 
interposed  another. 

"How  Rembrandt  would 
laugh !"  said  the  man  who 
had  first  spoken,  and  his  eyes 
looked  deep  into  the  painted 
eyes  staring  at  him. 

"He  does !"  The  art  critic 
{Continued    on    page  84) 
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Where  they  work  a  lot— and  play 
a  littie!  Our  exclusive  depart- 
ment from  England  keeps  you  in- 
formed as  to  the  world-wide 
adventures  of  your  movie  darlings 

By  Hettie  Crimstead 


MUSIC  greets  me  when  I  arrive 
on  the  set,  for  Miriam  Hop- 
kins is  playing  the  piano 
between  shots  of  "Triangle."  Char- 
acteristically outspoken,  she  has  plenty 
to  say  when  our  conversation  turns  to 
her  former  films. 

"  'These  Three'  was  by  far  my  best 
picture — gracious,  how  I  had  to  argue 
with  Sam  Goldwyn  before  he  would 
allow  me  to  wear  those  spectacles !  That 
school-teacher  was  a  real  living  woman, 
genuine  characterization.  I  want  to  play 
human  beings  on  the 
screen,  not  glamorous 
daughters  of  luxury,  m^^^^^^^ 
and  I  mean  to  in  the 
future.  I  haven't  any 
illusions  about  my  art. 
1  know  I  am  not  a  sec- 
ond Bernhardt  or  a 
Duse  but  since  I've 
been  an  actress  all  my 
life,  I  do  know  some- 
thing about  acting.  I 
could  do  good  character 
work  and  I  will,  very 
soon." 

This   latest   role  of 


Miriam  Hopkins,  above, 
likes  her  new  role  in  a 
British  picture.  Ann  Har 
ding  and  Basil  Rathbone, 
left,  appearing  together 
in  an  English  film,  have 
afternoon  tea  on  the  set. 
Elisabeth  Bergner,  left, 
below,  has  a  modern  part 
in  her  current  cinema. 
See  Dietrich,  below, 
greeting  a  baby  "extra," 
as  Marlene  enacts  a  Rus- 
sian role  in  "Knight  with- 
out Armor,"  in  England. 


hers  should  satisfy  even  restless, 
vital  Miriam,  for  it  is  unusually 
interesting.  As  the  dra-natic  critic 
of  a  London  newspaper,  she  writes 
a  false  notice  about  a  performance 
of  "Othello,"  to  help  her  friends 
the  two  stars  who  are  happily 
married  in  actual  life  and  com- 
pletely opposite  to  the  roles  they 
played  on  the  stage.  But  inspired 
by  Miriam's  notice,  circumstances 
turn  the  man  into  a  modern  rep- 
lica of  the  jealous  Othello  while 
the  woman  takes  up  the  attitude  of 
Dcsdcmona  too.  Comedy-drama 
with  a  sound  background  of  psychological  truth  and  some 
lovely  dresses  for  Miriam,  including  a  draped  silver  satin 
especially  created  by  the  designer  who  made  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester's  wedding-gown  and  other  Royal  models. 

Talking  of  fashion  models,  Marlene  Dietrich  arrived  in 
London  wearing  her  sumptuous  cape  of  red-gold  foxes  and 
bringing  twenty-one  trunks,  twenty-nine  handbags,  a  black- 
steel  jewel-box,  a  Hollywood  girl  hairdresser,  two  maids, 
eleven-year-old  daughter  Maria  and  accompanied  by  husband 
Rudolph  Sieber  who's  slim  and  dapper  and  has  exquisitely- 
cut  blue  suede  gloves.  She  has  come  to  play  for  Alexander 
Korda  in  the  great  new  studios  he  has  built  at  Denham  in 
Buckinghamshire,  a  modernistic  concrete -oasis  of  film  effi- 
ciency amidst  the  sleepy  wooded  (Continued 


Where  they  play  a  lot — and  work 
a  little!  Your  favorite  film  stars 
take  on  new  interest  as  they  sparkle 
in  that  dear  Paris,  as  reported 
by   our  exclusive  correspondent 


By  Stiles  Dickenson 


Sylvia  Sidney,  above, 
brightened  Paris  briefly 
on  a  recent  visit.  Jimmy 
Durante,  center  in  the 
picture  at  right,  made 
Paris  much  gayer  during 
his  stay.  Lew  Ayres  and 


Fred  Astaire,  lov 


right, 


were  welcome  visitors. 
Finally,  Bette  Davis  and 
her  husband  "did"  the 
town  from  cafes  to  cata- 
combs, while  Bette  was 
"on  vacation"  without 
leave  from    her  studio. 


WONDER  what  keeps 
Ham  so  long  in  the  sew- 
ers!" said  Bette  Davis  at 
the  Crillon.  To  the  casual 
reader  that  remark  no  doubt 
needs  a  bit  of  explaining.  The 
big-eyed  blonde  star  was  wait- 
ing for  her  husband.  "Ham" 
Xelson,  who  was  on  a  tour  of 
the  catacombs  of  Paris.  The 
visit  didn't  appeal  to  Bette. 
much  to  our  gain.  She  was  in 
France  for  a  little  sight-seeing 
while  anxiously  awaiting  the 
outcome  of  her  studio  quarrel 
with  Warner  Brothers.  If  the 
court  verdict  turned  out  in  her 

favor  she  planned  to  fly  to  London  and  make  "I'll  Take  the 
Low  Road"  with  Douglass  Montgomery  as  leading  man.  It 
was  raining  hard  and  Bette  took  it  as  a  good  omen,  for  most 
of  her  successful  ventures  have  started  amid  rain  storms.  It 
rained  torrents  when  she  married  Xelson  four  years  ago. 
They  are  still  happily  married.  It  rained  hard  the  first  day 
of  shooting  "Of  Human  Bondage."  We  all  know  what  that 
film  did  for  her.  "Not  only  that,  but  it  simply  poured  the 
day  I  was  born,  and  how  the  rain  comes  down  at  every  open- 
ing of  all  my  pictures !"  One  of  Bette's  favorite  actresses  was 
the  late  Jeanne  Eagels,  whose  success  in  "Rain"  made  Broad- 
way historv.  Such  a  sweet  cheerful  soul  Jeanne  was  when 


we  in  Paris  were  grumbling  about  our 
cold,  wet  summer.  So  it  was  nice  to  see 
the  radiant,  blonde  Bette  on  an  other- 
wise cheerless  day.  Her  off-screen  per- 
sonality is  as  vivid  and  clearly  marked 
as  on  the  screen,  and  her  huge  eves  carry 
a  world  of  expression  in  their  clear 
depths.  I  was  sorry  she  left  so  soon,  for 
I   should  have 
liked   to  show 
her  some  of  the 
sights  of  Paris — 
but  not  the  sew- 
ers. She  flew  off 
in   the   rain  to 
London  leaving 
a  very  dark  and 
empty  Paris  be- 
hind her. 

Fred  Astaire's 
holiday  visit  to 
Europe  was 
quire  as  one 
thinks  of  him 
on  the  screen.  A 
leap  and  a  bound 
from  the  boat 
at  (Continued 
on    page  94) 
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n't  Do! 


SOME  of  the  glamorous  gentlemen  of  the  screen  ex- 
pressed themselves,  in  Screexlaxd,  not  long  ago 
about  what  they  wished  women  wouldn't  do.  Well, 
now,  girls,  that  started  something !  I  was  really  amazed 
at  the  number  of  feminine  screen  stars  who  bristled,  (in 
ladylike  fashion,  of  course!),  and  said,  in  effect,  "So 
that's  what  the  men  think  of  us !  Let  us  tell  you  that  we 
have  some  complaints  to  make,  too !"  I  quaked  a  bit,  as 
who  wouldn't?  But  it  seemed  only  fair  to  allow  the 
feminine  contingent  to  have  its  say. 

Virginia  Bruce  was  the  first  one,  with  a  rather  plain- 
tive note  in  her  voice. 

"Why,"  she  inquired,  "must  men  always  try  to  re- 
model us  ?  If  a  man  is  attracted  to  a  woman  and  proves 
it  by  calling  her,  sending  flowers,  deluging  her  with" 
invitations  to  accompany  him  here  and  there,  it  is  only 
logical  for  her  to  believe  that  he  is  attracted  to  the  woman 
he  first  met.  But — does  it  work  out  that  way  ? 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  as  soon  as  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  re- 
lationship which  approaches 
intimacy,  he  begins  to  make 
suggestions  about  how  she 
should  change  her  person- 
ality. 

'*  "I  don't  like  those  red 
fingernails,'  he  remarks.  'If 
you  want  to  please  me,  you 
will  wear  a  natural  tint  at 
your  finger  tips.  I  don't  like 
that  heavy  lipstick.  I  don't 
like  that  artificial  wave  in 
your  hair.  I  like  a  natural, 
soft,  unstudied  hair-line.  I 
wish  you  wouldn't  wear 
slacks  in  public' 

"Of  course,  he  doesn't  say 
all  these  things  at  one  time. 
But  one  by  one,  he  expresses 
these  opinions.  At  first  you 
are  puzzled.  He  fell  in  love 
in  the  first  place  didn't  he. 
with  a  woman  who  stained 
her  nails  red,  who  wore 
slacks  in  public,  and  who 
patronized  the  most  fashion- 
able hairdresser  she  could 
afford  ? 

"Perhaps   red  fingernails 


Virginia  Bruce,  top,  wants  to  know, 
"Why  do  men  always  try  to  re- 
model us?  If  we  like  red  tinge 
and  lots  of  lipstick,  we'll  use  'em!" 
Dolores  Del  Rio,  above,  dislikes 
men  who  won't  dress  for  evening 
when  she's  in  a  dress-up  mood. 
Read  the  story  to  discover  the 
reason  for  Joan  Bennett's  look  of 
reproach  and  disapproval,  at  right. 
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express  you.  Perhaps  you  are  happier  with  that  artificial 
hair-line  than  you  could  possibly  be  with  the  one  Nature 
gave  you.  Perhaps  slacks  are  a  symbol  to  you  of  com- 
fort, convenience,  and  independence,  symbols  of  the 
woman  who  first  attracted  him ! 

"The  average  man's  'ideal  woman'  seems  to  be  some- 
one who  might  have  stepped  out  of  Godey's  Lady  Book. 
We  wish  that  they  wouldn't  try  to  cram  us  back  into 
conventions  which  are  as  constricting  to  our  spirits  as 
the  old-fashioned  bodices  and  tight  shoes  were  to 
women's  bodies !" 

Fastidious  Dolores  Del  Rio  wishes  that  men  would  not 
sacrifice  quality  to  quantity  in  their  clothes. 

"I  can't  bear  a  man  in  a  cheap,  ill-fitting  suit,"  she 
said,  wrinkling  her  nose  in  a  manner  which  left  no  doubt 
at  all  as  to  her  feelings.  "No  woman  of  any  taste  objects 
to  a  man  in  a  shabby  suit  if  it  is  well-chosen  and  well- 
tailored.  If  his  finances  make  it  necessary  for  him  to 
choose  between  one  good  suit  and  four  bad  ones,  let  him, 
by  all  means,  choose  the  good 
one  even  if  he  must  wear  it 
until  it  is  threadbare  and 
shining.  Women  will  like 
him  better  for  that. 

''Also  I  am  impatient  with 
men  who  dislike  to  'dress'  for 
an  evening's  entertainment. 
That  is,  perhaps,  selfish  of 
me.  I  enjoy  wearing  pretty 
clothes.  I  like  myself  in  eve- 
ning frocks.  I  have  a  better 
time  if  I  'dress  up'  for  a 
party  than  I  do  if  I  must  go 
in  street  apparel.  It  can't  be 
really  painful  for  a  man  to 
don  a  dinner  coat  for  an  eve- 
ning. Yet,  so  many  men  raise 
childish  objections  to  this 
small  formality.  Women  wish 
they  wouldn't !" 

Anita  Louise  introduced  a 
youthful  note  into  this  dis- 
cussion. 

"I  can't  abide  men  who 
don't  wear  garters !"  she  an- 
nounced, her  lovely  chin  in 
the  air.  "And  I  wish — oh, 
how  I  wish — that  they  would 
never   hum    while    we  are 


The  girls  of  Hollywood,  up  in  arms  over 
that  article  we  ran  called  ''What  Men 
Wish  Women  Wouldn't  Do,"  speak  their 
minds  about  their  masculine  critics  in  siz- 
zling style  and  quite  unmistakable  terms 

By  Helen  Louise  Walker 


dancing !  They  nearly  always  do.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  ! 

"As  for  the  man  who  calls  you  on  the  telephone  and 
begins  with,  'Well,  how  have  you  been?'  and  then  goes 
into  a  long,  long,  meaningless  conversation — I  can't  tell 
you  what  I  think  of  him!  But  the  next  time  he  calls,  he 
is  told  that  I  am  out  or  busy  or  indisposed  or  something. 

I  really  think,"  she  added,  with  a 
note  of  wonder,  "that  they  believe 
that  they  are  being  entertaining!" 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


Anita  Louise,  top,  can't  abide  men 
who  don't  wear  garters!  Kay  Fran- 
cis, above,  is  likely  to  scream  if 
you  remind  her  of  that  "Best- 
Dressed  Woman"  title,  and  defi- 
nitely resents  being  typed  as  an 
exotic  decoration  to  any  man's 
evening.  Jean  Harlow,  left,  values 
the  romantic  gesture,  and  regrets 
its    omission    by    modern  suitors. 


Co-starring  in 
Their  Greatest 
Romance! 


The  most  amazing  chapter  in  the 
life-success  story  of  Joan  Blon- 
dell  is  her  romantic  romance 
with  Hollywood's  most  popular 
crooning  star.  Top,  the  latest 
portraits  of  the  happy  Powells. 


FOR  a  gal  who  came  to 
Hollywood  in  1930  in  an 
upper-berth  on  a  very  un- 
chic  train  I  must  say  that  Joan 
Blondell  has  done  all  right  for 
herself.  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
was  one  of  the  hysterical  see- 
er-offers  who,  with  rice  in  my 
hair,  (and  I'd  like  to  know 
who  threw  that  old  shoe), 
watched  Joan  sail  out  of  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  after  a  most 
unique  ship  wedding  in  which 
she  said  "I  do"  to  Mr.  Dick 
Powell  in  a  gay  effusion  of  orchids. 
From  a  cramped  upper  berth  to  the 
deluxe  bridal  suite  of  the  S.S.  Santa 
Paula  in  six  years  is  really  some- 
thing to  talk  about,  around  the  fire- 
side of  an  evening ;  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer, around  the  bar  at  the  Troc- 
adero. 

When  Joan  stretched  herself  at 
the  Santa  Fe  station  six  years  ago, 
after  three  thousand  most  uncom- 
fortable miles,  she  didn't  know 
where  her  next  job  was  coming 
from ;  she  was  in  Hollywood  purely 


for    December  1936 

And  so  they  were  married!  But  the  love  story  of  Dick  Powell  and  Joan 
Blondell  doesn't  end  there;  it's  just  beginning.  So  read  this  really  authori- 
tative feature  by  the  one  writer  in  all  Hollywood  who  knows  them  best 


By  Elizabeth  Wilson 


on  speculation,  and  speculation  in  Hollywood  is  just 
about  as  comfortable  as  a  park  bench  on  a  cold  night. 
Being  a  member  of  the  famous  Blondell  Act,  (which  had 
gone  the  way  of  all  good  vaudeville),  Joan  knew  what 
to  do  with  grease-paint  and  curtain  calls  and  she  had 
a  definite  feeling  that  she  could  out-emote  Garbo  or  out- 
sway  Mae  West  if  given  half  a  chance,  but  Hollywood 
can  be  awfully  mean  and  unappreciative  when  it  wants 
to  be.  The  Blondell  fortunes  had  been  at  low  ebb  for 
several  years,  ever  since  Mr.  Blondell  had  lost  his  shirt 
and  Joan's  middy  blouse  in  a  San  Diego  real  estate  boom, 
which  really  went  boom.  As  Joanie  explains  it  today : 
"Just  think,  if  only  Johnny,  [the  family  calls  Mr.  Blon- 
dell Johnny  because  he  doesn't  remind  them  of  John 
Barrymore],  had  bought  Brentwood  or  Holmby  Hills, 
instead  of  a  lot  of  land  undersea  in  San  Diego,  we  could 
all  be  wearing  lorgnettes  today." 

After  running  a  store  in  Denton,  Texas,  and  being  a 
salesgirl  and  a  librarian  in  New  York  City,  Joan  got  a 
break  in  the  stage  productions  of  "Daisy  Mayme"  and 
"Penny  Arcade"  and  with  her  filthy  lucre  gained  thereof 
bought  herself  a  couple  of  dresses  and  an  upper  berth 
and  set  out  for  Hollywood  to  establish  once  more  the 
Blondell  fortunes  which  this  time  would  not  be  sunk  in 
San  Diego  real  estate.  After 
a  fair  success  in  the  screen 
version  of  "Penny  Arcade," 
in  which  Mr.  James  Cagney 
also  made  his  Hollywood 
debut,  the  Warner  Brothers 
signed  Joan  on  a  long-term 
contract,  but  the)'  weren't 
giving  out  much  money  at 
that  time  and  Joan  soon  dis- 
covered that  she  was  working 
practically  for  the  experience 


Screenland  shows  you,  here,  the  outstanding  costumes  from 
Mrs.  Dick  Powell's  trousseau.  Beginning  on  page  opposite,  and 
reading  from  left  to  right:  travel  costume  of  satin  and  wool, 
worn  with  pirate  hat;  black  afternoon  frock,  with  belt  accented 
with  a  touch  of  turquoise,  also  seen  in  her  clown  hat;  bridal 
negligee  of  beige  crepe  robe,  worn  under  a  tie-on  coat  of 
honey-brown  chiffon;  Juliet  gown  of  blue-green  velvet;  bolero 
town  frock  enhanced  by  military  braid  and  white  jabot,  worn 
with  high-crowned  felt;  and  finally,  ensemble  of  brown  wool 
dress  topped  by  fitted  jacket  in  brown  and  green  plaid,  with 
revers  and  cuffs  of  beaver;  her  hat  has  a  single  pheasant  feather. 


and  little  else.  It  was  just  about  that  time  that  I  first 
met  her,  and  started  a  friendship  that  has  lasted  until 
this  day,  which  is  a  pretty  good  record  for  Hollywood, 
I  must  say. 

I'll  never  forget  that  first  interview;  if  I  live  to  be 
a  hundred  I'll  still  be  cackling  about  it.  It  was  a  cold, 
(yes,  even  in  California),  January  afternoon  that  I 
pulled  my  old  beaver  about  me,  went  into  second,  and 
greatly  resembling  an  iceberg  arrived  at  Miss  Blondell's 
mountain-top  home  to  interview  her  on  the  life  and 
loves  of  Joan  Blondell  and  to  what  did  she  attribute  her 
success — which  caused  a  loud  snort — and  did  she  believe 
in  marriage  or  a  career  or  what.  Now  my  frigidness 
wasn't  entirely  due  to  the  mountain  breezes.  I  had  seen 
Miss  Blondell  in  "Night  Nurse,"  (remember  Mr. 
Gable?),  with  Barbara  Stanwyck,  and  "Blonde  Crazy" 
with  Jimmy  Cagney,  and  "Union  Depot"  with  Doug 
Fairbanks,  Jr.,  and  I  thought  her  a  grand  actress  and 
probably  a  swell  gal  that  I'd  like  to  know.  But  other 
fan  writers  had  warned  me  that  Miss  Blondell  of  the 
big  blue  eyes  wasn't  the  coziest  person  in  Hollywood 
by  any  means,  that  she  had  the  distinctly  disturbing 
habit  of  deciding  the  minute  she  met  a  person  that  she 
didn't  like  the  person,  and  that  it  would  take  more  lava 
than  Vesuvius  could  toss  up 
in  a  lifetime  to  thaw  her  out. 
My,  my,  I  was  scared  stiff. 

Joan  and  I  discovered 
that  we  had  friends  in  com- 
mon, before  either  of  us  had  a 
chance  to  completely  jell, 
and  there's  nothing  I  always 
say  like  friends  in  common, 
and  the  first  thing  I  knew  we 
were  hitting  it  off  beautifullv. 
I  stayed  (Cont.  on  page  90) 
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THE  DRAMATIC  HOME-COMING 
OF  THE  COUNTRY  DOCTOR'S 
3000  GROWN-OP'BABIES" 


Yvonne     Cecile     Marie     Annette  Emelie 


with 


JEAN  HERSHOLT 


ROCHELLE  HUDSON         HELEN  VINSON         SLIM  SUMMERVILLE         ROBERT  KENT 
DOROTHY  PETERSON    JOHN  QUALEN    ALAN  DINEHART    J.  EDWARD  BROMBERG    SARA  HADEN 
TOM  MOORE    GEORGE  ERNEST    MONTAGU  LOVE 


Darryl  F.  Zanuck  in  Charge  of  Production  •  Directed  by  Norman  Taurog 

Associate  Producers  Earl  Carroll  and  Harold  Wilson 
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The  battles  of  the  Hollywood 
beauties!  At  M-G-M  for  years, 
Crawford  and  Harlow  looked 
askance  at  each  other's  fame  and 
progress.  Now,  it  seems,  they've 
made  up.  But  on  the  20th  Century- 
Fox  lot  a  "situation"  seems  to  be 
developing  to  rival  the  old  Joan- 
Jean  feud.  That  fiery  little  French 
girl,  Simone  Simon,  and  that 
flower-like  little  Scandinavian- 
American,  June  Lang,  are  the  per- 
haps unconscious  participants  in 
a  talent  fight.  For  instance:  Simon 
was  scheduled  for  the  new 
Warner  Baxter  picture.  Next  thing 
we  knew,  she  was  NOT  in  the 
Baxter  picture,  and  June  Lang  was. 
We  like  'em  both,  so  we're  not 
making  any  bets! 


The  Lovely  Rivals 

Simone  Simon  and  June  Lang 


Disnity 
Be  Darned! 

No  more  heavy  drama  for  Irene 
Dunne,  if  she  can  help  it.  "Show 
Boat/y  started  Irene's  emancipation 
act,  and  she  stays  deliciously  silly 
in  "Theodora  Goes  Wild/'  with 
Melvyn  Douglas 


Binnie  Barnes  and  Victor  McLaglen,  two  real  people  and 
splendid  troupers,  are  teamed  in  "The  Magnificent  Brute." 
Binnie  remembers  when  she  scored  in  that  artistic  suc- 
cess, "The  Private  Life  of  Henry  the  Eighth,"  and  Vic 
hasn't  forgotten  he  won  that  award  for  his  work  in  "The 
Informer."  But  she'll  don  a  blonde  wig  and  he'll  fight 
and  swagger  his  way  through  their  new  picture,  and  let 
Art  take  care  of  itself,  which  it  has  a  way  of  doing. 
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IS 

Guy  Art? 


Art's  all  very  well,  but  give  Victor 
McLaglen  a  good  part,  and  he'll 
play  it  with  a  grin  and  like  it, 
whether  it  wins  him  any  more 
Academy  Awards  or  not 


Errol  Flynn  in 
"The  Green 


Lloyd  C.  Douglas'  best-selling  book  has  be- 
come a  motion  picture,  with  Errol  Flynn  and 
Anita  Louise  in  the  leading  r6les.  Like  all 
Mr.  Douglas'  popular  stories,  this  one  has  a 
strong  undercurrent  of  spiritual  feeling, 
which  Mr.  Flynn  and  Miss  Louise,  with  their 
clean-cut  youth  and  fine  intelligence,  seem 
particularly  suited  to  interpret.  The  large 
picture  on  this  page  is  literally  "The  Most 
Beautiful  Still  of  the  Month,"  with  Flynn 
sharing  honors  with  a  beautiful  red  setter; 
the  other  two  portraits  were  selected  for  their 
human  interest  as  well  as  pictorial  appeal. 


"Under  Your  Spell"  is  the  apt 
title  of  Lawrence  Tibbett's  new 
screen  vehicle,  in  which  he 
sings  opera  arias,  plays  comedy 
with  Gregory  RatofT,  above, 
and  amuses  the  youngsters,  for 
good  measure. 


If  Tibbett  puts  us  under 
his  spell,  the  dashing 
rrie  girl  does  the  same 
thing  to  LatTy  Tibbett, 
judging  from  the  allure 
Wendy  projects  at  the 
left,  and  how,  (and  how! 
is  right),  the  great  operatic 
baritone  responds  in  this 
scene  below. 


That's  the  cry  of 
screen,  opera,  and 
radio  enthusiasts! 
And  Tittett's  great 
voice  always  re» 
s  p  o  n  d  s.  Pretty 
Wendy  Barrie  is  the 
otject  of  the  songs 
in  his  new  film 


Tne  Girl  Wh 

At  twelve  she  was  the  unnamed  dancer  who 
douhled  for  famous  screen  stars.  Today  Holly= 
wood  hails  her  as  a  foremost  emotional  actress. 
Here's  a  life=portrait  etched  in  fascinating  detail 


Recruited  from  the  screen,  Margo 
received  the  chief  feminine  role  in 
Maxwell  Anderson's  great  play, 
"Winterset,"  and  scored  a  triumph. 
Then  Hollywood  called  her  for 
"Lost  Horizon."  Now  she  repeats 
her  part  as  Mirianme  in  the  screen 
version  of  "Winterset."  Left,  two 
character  studies.  Below,  scenes 
from  "Winterset,"  with  Burgess  Mer- 
edith, in  the  part  he  played  on  the 
stage  and  which  he  recreates  in  his 
screen  debut;  and  with  Edward  Ellis 
and  Meredith  in  another  tense  scene. 


Calls  Herself  A4argo 


MARIE  Margarita  Guadalupe  Balado  Castilla  was 
never  one  to  allow  anything  to  stand  in  the 
path  of  her  progress.  So  she  changed  her  name 
to  Margo.  This  was  long  ago,  when  at  the  tender  age 
of  five  she  left  her  native  Mexico  City  and  danced  her 
way  to  Hollywood.  Today,  Margo  has  lived  all  of 
nineteen  years.  Yet  into  that  brief  span  of  time  has  been 
crowded  an  emotional  wisdom  that  hails  her  as  a  dra- 
matic genius  by  leading  critics  all  over  the  country. 

To  tell  you  of  Margo's  qualities,  is  like  trying  to 
describe  the  innumerable  facets  of  the  famous  Kohinoor 
diamond.  She's  both  woman  and  child,  hoyden  and 
aristocrat.  Emotionally  she's  as  taut  as  a  string  on  a 
Stradivarius.  Mentally  she's  as  keen  as  the  wind.  There's 
a  Chaplinesque  quality  to  her  humor,  but  at  the  same 
time  she  can  outdo  the  four  Marx  brothers.  Behind  the 
mask  of  Margo  there  lurks  something  born  out  of  cen- 
turies of  suffering — something  as  new  as  tomorrow's 
dream. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  Margo  was  doubling  the  dances 
for  those  high-priced  leading  ladies  who  played  opposite 
Ramon  Novarro  in  his  earlier  pictures.  The  fifty  dollars 
a  week  Margo  received  for  her  talents  supported  a 
mother,  grandmother,  three  cousins,  and  herself.  Spare 
pennies  were  hoarded  savagely,  until  there  was  enough 
to  buy  a  book  of  poetry  or  a  rare  recording.  Many  times 
Margo  went  without  her  dinner  or  made  a  meal  of 
crackers  and  tea.  But  there  was  always  food  for  thought, 
music  to  quench  an  insatiable  thirst. 

Hollywood  actually  became  Margo-conscious,  when  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  she  danced  to  the  tantalizing  strains  of 
her  uncle  Xavier  Cugat's  rumba  orchestra.  It  was  at  the 
famous  Cocoanut  Grove,  the  last  night  the  Maestro 
would  play  before  departing  for  New  York  City  to  fulfill 
an  engagement  at  the  "Waldorf  Astoria.  Tables  were 


Her  real  name  is  something  a  lot  different  and  a  lot  longer 
but  this  brilliant  little  Mexican  actress  named  herself 
"Margo"  and  it  suits  her.  The  accompanying  story,  written 
by  her  best  friend  among  Hollywood  writers,  reveals  her 
to  you  as  no  ordinary  "interview"  ever  could. 


By  Jerry  Asher 


huddled  together  to  make  room  for  more  tables.  The 
place  was  choked  with  people.  Outside  waited  a  huge 
crowd,  hoping  to  be  squeezed  in  at  the  last  moment  for 
one  final  dance. 

Before  her  mirror  in  her  dressing-room,  sat  the  bright- 
eyed  Margo.  Her  costume  was  gay  and  festive.  For  some 
unknown  reason,  this  night  more  than  ever,  she  was 
trembling  with  the  joy  of  living.  Little  more  than  a  child, 
her  body  had  already  taken  on  the  subtle  curves  of 
maturity,  the  gazelle-like  distinction  of  the  dancer. 
Faintly,  she  heard  the  opening  chords  of  Albeniz'  Cor- 
doba. This  was  her  number,  the  number  she  interpreted 
each  night,  according  to  the  mood  the  music  inspired 
in  her. 

Snatching  up  a  scarlet  shawl,  she  glanced  back  for  a 
moment  in  the  mirror  and  then  flew  out  of  the  dressing- 
room.  To  get  into  the  Cocoanut  Grove,  she  had  to  pass 
through  a  flowered-bordered  patio.  Impulsively  she 
grabbed  fist-fulls  of  roses  as  she  hurried  along.  Lights 
were  dimned  and  the  Grove  settled  down  into  hushed 
silence.  Out  into  the  spotlight  stepped  the  little  Mexican 
girl,  whose  hair  was  a  mad  array  of  carelessly  woven  roses. 

The  music  burst  forth  and  Margo  started  to  dance. 
Faster  and  faster  went  her  feet.  Her  eyes  gleamed  like 
two  slits  of  moonlight.  Then,  as  {Continued  on  page  69) 
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SCREENLAND 


DODSWORTH— Samuel  Goldwyn 

THE  most  impressive  domestic  drama  ever  screened, 
"Dodsworth"  is  one  cinema  adaptation  of  a  play  more  con- 
vincing than  the  original.  Sinclair  Lewis'  creation  of  the 
character  of  Sam  Dodsworth,  successful  albeit  simple, 
honest,  direct  businessman  who  retires  to  enjoy  life  and  leisure, 
constitutes  an  important  contribution  to  Americana ;  and  in  Walter 
Huston  Dodsworth  finds  his  perfect  interpreter.  It  is  one  of  those 
rare  meetings  of  the  ideal  actor  for  the  role  of  a  lifetime;  and  Mr. 
Huston  never  misses.  His  portrayal  carries  all  the  qualities  of  act- 
ing greatness.  William  Wyler  has  directed  with  top-flight  skill  and 
sympathy  the  European  adventures  of  Sam  and  his  luxury-loving 
wife,  Fran,  played  superbly  by  Ruth  Chatterton ;  he  has  lavished 
his  directorial  inspiration  on  every  member  of  the  splendid  cast; 
and  the  result  is  warmly  human,  richly  real,  supremely  satisfying 
entertainment.  The  "other  men"  in  Fran's  selfish  life  who  in  an- 
other movie  might  be  gigolos  here  emerge  as  human  beings.  Mary 
Astor  as  "the  other  woman"  is  infinitely  charming.  Maria  Ouspen- 
skaya  is  uncannily  good  as"  the  mother  of  Fran's  Viennese  suitor. 
Oh,    see    it !    See    it    second-run   and    revival — But    see    it ! 


pr  ^  > 
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Reviews 

of  the  best 

Pictures 

by 


VALIANT  IS  THE  WORD  FOR  CARRIE— Parar 


I  STRONGLY  suspect  that  this  picture  is  merely  the 
legitimate  grand-daughter  of  Madame  X,  and  that  if  1 
were  a  real  critic  I  would  hide  my  emotion  behind  a 
mask  of  amused  indifference.  I'm  sorry  I  can't,  because  it 
got  me.  Right  from  the  start,  it  got  me,  beginning  with  Jackie 
Moran's  sneak  visit  to  Carrie  and  continuing  with  his  return  with 
his  stray  cat  and  his  owl — imagine,  an  owl ! — and  through  Carrie's 
weird  seizure  of  maternal  instinct  and  adoption  of  Paul  and  Lady 
— yes,  it  went  right  on  bringing  the  old  lump  back  to  the  throat 
while  Carrie  became  a  successful  business  woman  and  sent  her  big 
kids  through  school  and — then  it  went  too  far,  and  I  froze  up  on 
Carrie.  If  only,  somehow,  another  ending  could  have  been  devised,  I 
think  this  picture  would  have  been  one  of  our  all-time  "colossals" — 
to  women,  anyway.  But  who  can  believe  in  that  ending?  Just  the 
same,  Carrie  will  win  you  and  hold  your  interest  and  sympathy 
through  most  of  her  life  and  hard  times.  Wesley  Ruggles  has  done 
some  grand  directing.  Gladys  George  as  Carrie  is  marvelous.  Jackie 
Moran  and  Charlene  Wyatt  are  amazingly  real.  Dudley  Digges, 
John  Wray,  John  Howard,  Arline  Judge,  Isabel  Jewel — fine. 


CARNIVAL  IN  FLANDERS— Filmarte-Tobis 

THIS  picture  won  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Venice  Inter- 
national Exposition,  and  was  awarded  the  Grand  Prix  du 
Cinema  Francaise.  Now  don't  duck.  If  it  is  ever  playing 
anywhere  in  your  town,  see  it  by  all  means,  even  if  you 
don't  know  a  word  of  French  and  don't  want  to  learn.  Yes,  it  was 
made  by  a  French  company,  with  an  all-French  cast;  but  the 
dialogue  titles  are  well  translated  into  English,  and  the  pantomime 
is  so  perfectly  expressive  you  don't  need  to  read  the  titles  anyway. 
It's  a  gaily  fantastic,  rousingly  ribald  picture  with  a  rich  comic 
idea,  and  it  is  pure  cinema,  the  motion  picture  when  it  is  art.  An 
imaginary  invasion  of  the  town  of  Boom  in  Flanders,  in  1616.  by 
a  Spanish  Duke  and  his  troops,  which  encounters  passive  resist- 
ance from  the  men  of  the  town  and  more  hospitable  reception 
from  their  wives,  is  the  basis  of  the  idea ;  but  that  gives  you  no 
inkling  of  the  charm  and  wit  of  it,  the  magnificent  characteriza- 
tions, the  beautiful  backgrounds,  the  sweep  and  surge  of  the  action, 
the  sly  innuendo  and  endless  invention  of  its  writers,  director, 
cameramen,  and  cast.  Francoise  Rosay  and  Jean  Murat  are  revela- 
tions of  great,  subtle  acting.  Hollywood,  see  this  and  marvel ! 
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BEST  MAN'S  PERFORMANCE 
IN  MANY  MONTHS: 

Walter  Huston  in  "Dodsworth" 
— a  classic  American  charac- 
terization in  a  perfect  picture 

BEST  WOMAN'S  PERFORMANCE: 

Gladys  George  in  "Valiant  is 
the  Word  for  Carrie" 

TALENT  BATTLE  OF  THE  SEASON: 

Loretta  Young,  Janet  Gaynor, 
Constance  Bennett,  and  Simone 
Simon  in  "Ladies  in  Love" — 
Loretta  Wins! 

BEST  COMEDY  PERFORMANCES: 
Frank  McHugh  and  Joan  Blon- 
dell  in  "Three  Men  on  a  Horse" 


LADIES  IN  LOVE— 20th  Century-Fox 

OF  COURSE  you'll  see  this  if  only  to  watch  Janet 
Gaynor  and  Loretta  Young,  Constance  Bennett  and 
Simone  Simon  battle  for  first  honors.  Well,  if  I  must 
pick  a  winner,  I  choose  Loretta.  Here  the  Young  girl 
really  comes  into  her  own.  The  provocative  quality  hitherto  miss- 
ing from  her  movie  assets  suddenly  appears,  and  from  a  lovely, 
rather  wistful  girl  Loretta  blossoms  into  a  slightly  dangerous  and 
certainly  dazzling  siren.  She's  one  of  the  four  "Ladies  in  Love'' 
who  battle  for  their  romantic  rights  in  that  so-gay,  so-sad  Buda- 
pest. Loretta  is  the  idealistic  one,  Janet  the  maternal  one,  Connie 
Bennett  the  wise  one;  and  Simone?  Well,  she  appears  like  a  wan- 
ton breeze,  briefly,  but  devastatingly,  and  in  her  most  alluring 
"Girls'  Dormitory"  manner  she  steals  Paul  Lukas  right  from 
under  Connie's  patrician  nose.  Miss  Bennett,  by  the  way,  was 
never  more  poised  and  smoothly  beguiling.  Janet  Gaynor  proves 
again  what  a  grand  trouper  she  is,  as  the  sweet  little  soul  who 
finally  wins  Don  Ameche's  love  and  the  security  she  craves.  It's 
Loretta  who  loves  and  loses!  They're  all  really  swell.  Alan 
Mowbray  as  a  "mad  magician"  is  a  perfect  delight  in  all  his 
scenes.   Tyrone    Power,   Jr.,   and   Wilfred   Lawson   are  fine. 


THREE  MEN  ON  A  HORSE— Warners 

HERE'S  a  howlingly  funny  picture !  Its  aim  is  inelegant 
e§}  amusement,  rowdy,  raucous,  and  unashamed,  and  it  attains 
its  purpose,  thanks  to  the  fidelity  with  which  it  follows 
the  lines  and  situations  of  the  original  stage  hit,  and  to 
:ts  excellent  cast.  If  you've  missed  one  of  the  many  companies 
■ !. acting  "Three  Men  on  a  Horse"  in  the  theatre,  you'll  want 
'-now  that  the  "first  man"  is  a  gentle  greeting-card  versifier 
e  secret  hobby  is  race  horses — picking  'em  to  win,  though 
°r  bets.  Through  a  series  of  farcically  fantastic  happenings 
in  with  some  gamblers  who  decide  to  exploit  him,  and 
;  well-meaning  Irwin  picking  winners  instead  of  follow- 
atural  bent  writing  Mother's  Day  verses.  Frank  McHugh 
juic  est  role  to  date  in  the  principal  part,  and  he  is  even 
i'd  imagine.  Here's  an  important  new  comedy  star 
cii  ;    oan  Blondell  as  the  dumb  chorus-girl  friend  of  one 
-    :s  deliciously,  deliriously  funny;  here,  definitely, 
i  "omedienne"  of  the  screen.  Contributing  heavily 

to  sam  Levine  and  Teddy  Hart  of  the  original 

stag  auspicious    debuts ;    and    Carol  Hughes. 


RAM  ON  A — 20ih  Century-Fox 

THERE  is  a  rather  lovely  lyric  charm  about  this  picture 
quite  independent  of  "effects"  of  acting,  direction,  or  color. 
.  Oh,  yes — it's  an  "all-technicolor"  piece,  with  very  vivid 
blue  skies  and  very  green  grass  and  very  red  apples ;  and 
also,  mercifully,  a  very  beautiful  Loretta  Young  and  a  handsome 
Don  Ameche.  I'm  still  not  completely  converted  to  colored  films : 
they  still  bring  a  rush  of  red  to  the  eyes  and  brain ;  so  I'm  obliged 
to  judge  this  picture  apart  from  its  brilliance  of  background.  It 
follows  faithfully  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  classic  story  of  early 
California,  relating  the  romance  of  Ramona,  half-Spanish,  half- 
Indian,  and  AJcssandro,  all-Indian ;  their  runaway  marriage,  their 
happy  home,  their  tragedy  when  their  home  is  seized  and  they 
are  forced  to  flee  with  their  baby.  Loretta  and  Ameche  make  you 
believe  it,  and  bring  the  plight  of  the  early  Indians  uncomfortably 
and  belatedly  to  your  attention.  Some  of  the  scenes  in  soft  browns 
and  blues,  the  interiors,  are  exquisite,  and  make  me  hope  that 
one  day  color  will  be  used  to  genuine  dramatic  effect.  "Ramona" 
has  lovely  moments,  most  of  them  Loretta's.  Pauline  Frederick, 
Pedro  de  Cordoba,  Victor  Killian,  and  Kent  Taylor  are  excellent 
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"    AS  I  WAS  coming  home  to  meet  you  and  tell  you 
/—\    all  about  my  amateur  pictures,"  said  Chester 
/     \   Morris,  ushering  me  into  his  library,  "a  friend 
of  mine  flagged  me  down.  'Wait !  Wait !'  he  yelled,  'I  have 
something  to  show  you  !' 

"I  stopped.  I  thought  he  had  a  contract  for  a  million 
dollars,  maybe.  But  what  he  had  was  half  a  dozen  pic- 
tures he  had  taken  himself  of  his  little  girl.  He  wanted  to 
show  them  to  me  and  gloat  over  them — he  wanted  me  to 
tell  him  which  were  the  best — and  to  explain  how  he  had 
shot  them. 

"It's  getting  so  that  you  can't  step  outside  without 
seeing  someone  with  a  camera.  Must  be  a  germ. 

"I  have  a  still  camera,  of  course.  But  the  thing  that's 
more  fascinating  to  me  is  the  home  movie  outfit.  Let's 
talk  about  that.  Mine  is  a  16  m.m.  camera  and  I've  had  it 
for  six  years.  Now,  I'd  almost  as  soon  part  with  the 
family  dog ! 

"Mrs.  Morris'  father  had  a  little  movie  camera  when 
Brooks,  my  son,  was  born,  so  he  took  some  stuff  of  the 
baby.  It  was  interesting  to  see  the  changes  in  him  from 
month  to  month,  and  we  talked  about  getting  a  camera 
ourselves.  The  thing  that  actually  decided  us  was  a  trip 
on  a  freighter  we  took  six  years  ago,  just  before  Cynthia 
was  born.  We  made  a  record  of  the  trip  and  every  time 
we  wanted  to  live  it  over,  we  ran  the  film.  It  was  swell ! 

"Then  along  came  Cynthia.  When  she  was  two  weeks 
old,  I  began  making  shots  of  her,  and  now  we  have  the 
kids  in  every  stage  of  development  to  date.  It's  better 
than  the  old  family  album  because  you  have  all  their  first 
steps,  their  expressions  and  so  on. 

"It  was  all  very  simple  when  they  were  babies,  but 
much  more  complicated  now.  Movie  actors'  kids  are 
camera-conscious,  I  think.  They  have  a  sort  of  sixth 
sense  that  knows  the  minute  a  camera  begins  grinding. 
They  begin  to  pose  and  show  off  and  aren't  a  bit  cute. 
Brooks  at  eight  is  awful.  He  gets  his  finger  into  his  mouth 
and  giggles  and  struts — not  amusing  anybody,  unless  it 
might  be  himself  by  the  time  he's  thirty. 

"Frank  Buck  of  'Bring  'Em  Back  Alive'  has  nothing 
on  me  when  I'm  shooting  the  children.  I  hide  behind 
hedges,  lie  under  clumps  of  shrubbery,  lean  from  bal- 
conies or  windows,  or  the  branches  of  tall  trees,  anywhere 
at  all  so  the  camera  won't  be  noticed.  Then  they're 


A  brother  under  the  skin  to 
millions  of  camera  fans, 
Chester  shoots  his  own  pic- 
tures. Right,  a  close-up 
made  without  artificial 
lighting  or  facial  make-up. 


perfectly  natural.  They  don't  know  what's  going  on. 

"I  think  the  best  shots  you  can  get  are  those  you  make 
when  your  victims  don't  know  you're  shooting,  whether 
they  are  five  or  fifty ;  but  it's  not  always  practicable. 

"If  I  want  to  take  scenes  in  the  house — say  around  the 
Christmas  tree  or  at  a  birthday  party,  where  the  kids 
can't  be  caught  unaware,  I  make  them  smear  their  faces 
with  cold  cream.  That  gives  them  a  shine  and  I  get  high 
lights  where  I  want  them.  Grown  people,  too,  might 
photograph  better  if  they  did  this,  but  try  and  make 
them!  I  never  use  make-up  myself,  on  the  screen  or  for 
my  home  pictures.  Women  always  feel  they  must  put 
something  on  their  eyelashes  and  lips.  Maybe  they're 
right. 

"Outdoors,  I  don't  use  extra  light.  I  rely  on  the  sun, 
and  try  to  get  a  white  wall  with  the  sun  on  it  to  give  me 
what  backlight  I  may  need.  Cameramen  on  the  set  are 
always  trying  to  get  that  third  dimension  in  their  shots — 
that  illusion  of  depth.  The  way  to  get  it  is  by  backlighting. 
So  I  go  in  for  backlighting.  You  can  use  the  hint  with 
your  still  camera — just  get  something  that  reflects  the 
sun  to  throw  the  reflection  into  your  shot. 

"When  we  were  on  location  in  the  desert  for  'Three 
Godfathers,'  I  used  this  reflection  idea  for  stills — the  sun 
on  the  sand  was  so  strong  it  threw  the  light  up  i- 
hat-shaded  face. 

"In  the  house,  though,  I  use  flood  lights.  If  I'm  usinp; 
color  film,  it's  necessary  to  have  three  of  these  flora 
lights.  A  bulb  lasts  two  hours,  so  you  learn  t^ 
except  when  you  actually  need  it,  but  they  only  cosv  f\{t 
cents  so  you  can  replace  them. 

"One  night  Lillian  Emerson  gave  a  Ba^^ran 
and  we  all  went  in  costume.  When  the  g;  ed 
here  ready  to  go.  it  was  all  so  gorgeov-  d  it, 

everybody!'  lined  up  my  lights  and  b  oots  in 
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color.  You  never 
saw  anything  more 
flamboyant ! 

"Color  film  costs 
reel,  so  you 
don't  waste  it.  You 
just  grab  a  shot  here 
and  there,  if  you  sim- 
ply can't  resist  it.  You 
can't    duplicate  you 
color  film,  either,  ex- 
cept in  black  and  white  ; 
but  you   can   make  as 
man}'  prints  of  the  black-  \ 
and-white  as  you  want." 

The  most  fun  Chester  Mor- 
ris ever  had,  according  to  him, 
was  with  a  movie  he  wrote, 
produced,  directed,  edited,  and 
starred  in. 

"If  you  really  want  to  know 
what  fun  can  be,  just  try  it !"  he 
recommended,  enthusiastically. 
"My  brother  Adrian  and  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Morris  and  I  were  the  cast. 
I  wrote  the  story,  and  engaged  them, 
paying  them  each  25^  a  day,  whether 
on  location  or  at  home.  It  had  every- 
thing  in  it !  It  began  with  me  digging 
in  the  Hollywood  Hills,  and  finding  a  dia- 
mond, the  largest  in  the  world.  It  was 
really  a  glass  doorknob.  Then  we  used  a 
slow  motion  grind  on  the  camera,  so  that 
when  it  was  speeded  up  in  the  projector,  it 
looked  as  if  I  was  running  like  an  Olympic 
champion  up  and  down  hills,  in  and  out  of 
streets,  on  my  way  home  to  show  it  to  my  wife. 

"It's  all  crazy.  But  we  show  it  at  parties  and 
people  make  us  bring  it  over  to  theirs,  and  every- 
body breaks  down.  Frank  Morgan  was  over  last 


"If  you  want  to  have  fun,  try  this/'  says 
Chester  Morris  as  he  divulges  pet  tricks 
for  making  the  most  of  his  hobby  — 
"quickies"  of  family  and  friends 


By  Ruth  Tildesley 


A     night  and  practically  rolled  on  the  floor  when  lie  saw  it. 
■         "Sue — Mrs.  Morris — shaved  her  eyebrows  off  in  the 
■I     interest  of  her  art  and  painted  exaggerated  Garbo 
eyebrows  that  went  'way  up  into  her  hair.  She  is 
nitting  baby  sox,  and  the  title  is:  'Ann,  a  one-man 
I  zvomaii — and  darn  sick  of  it!' 

H         "Everything  you  ever  heard  of  is  in  that  picture, 
war  and  gold  and  love  and  tragedy ! 

"I  have  always  wanted  screen  credits,  so  this 
being  my  picture,  I  get  them.  The  credit  sheet  says, 

Producer  Chester  Morris 

Director  Chester  Morris 

Writer  Chester  Morris 

Editor   Chester  Morris 

Star   Chester  Morris 

"That  picture  cost  $500  before  we  were 
through  with  it,  but  that  was  silly.  I  took 
the  angles  of  each  scene  and  then  cut 
them  out — had  more  film  on  the  cutting- 
room  floor  when  I  finished  than  I  had 
in  the  picture.  I  could  do  it  again  for  a 
fraction  of  the  cost. 

"If  you  think  you'd  like  to  get 
somewhere  in  Hollywood,  there's 
lothing  I  know  of  more  illuminat- 
ing than  making  your  own  movie 
in  your  own  way." 

Many  Hollywood  players  use 
WB      -       *W   f       their   home  movie  outfits  to 
JjtEgBM  \&,       §'ve  themselves  tests  for  parts 

JM»       they  are  to  play  or  hope  to 
W^mHH|^^|^*^        obtain,"     Chester  informed 

ajj^f--  :^Wm     HphHI  "For  one  role,"  he  said, 

v  "I  was  told  I  could  wear  a 

wig  instead  of  growing  my 
i  hair.  This  would  have 
\  been  more  conveni- 

.  ..  ent,  as  I  could  have 

v\  enjoyed  my  normal 
;  haircut  when  I 

{Cont.  on  page  76) 


Brooks  and  Cynthia, 
the  Morris  children, 
Chester's  choice 
for  stars  of  his 
es.  Above,  mak- 
ing a  home-life 
scene;  two  shots  en- 
larged from  one  of 
his  reels;  and  at  left, 
Chester  cutting  and 
editing  one  of  his 
home-made  film 
epics.  Some  fun! 
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His  success  story  is  as  amusing  as  his 
highly  individual  screen  humor.  Stander 
is  Hollywood's  No.  I  short-order  cook 
— a  funny  man  who  takes  his  work 
seriously,   but  smiles  as   he  does  it. 


Friends  who  used  to 
worry  about  him,  now 
join  the  world  in  laugh- 
ing out  loud  with  Lione 


By  Franc  Dillon 


\/(>l 
/  yo 


/OU'LL  never  amount  to  anything,"  was  a  pre- 
liction  that  Lionel  Stander  heard  often  during  his 
»uth.  It  seemed  to  be  the  unanimous  conviction 
of  his  adult  associates  that  he  was  a  black  sheep  and 
nothing  could  he  done  about  it. 

"Aw,  they  just  weren't  good  fortune  tellers,"  Lionel 
drawls  now,  if  you  ask  him  about  it.  And  when  his 
former  well  (  ?)  wishers  join  the  chorus  and  sing,  "I 
always  knew  be  would  make  good,"  Lionel  only  smiles 
and  invites  them  to  visit  him  in  Hollywood.  His 
phenomenal  success  in  pictures  may  indicate  that  what 
they  needed  was  a  black  sheep. 

At  any  rate,  be  tried  bis  hand  at  every  other  kind  of 
work  and  actually,  the  only  accomplishment  at  which  he 
achieved  even  passable  success  was  crap  shooting!  And, 
strangely  enough,  it  was  this  doubtful  pursuit  that  started 
him  on  his  career  as  an  actor. 

When  be  was  confirmed,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he 
was  presented  with  a  handsome  watch.  And  as  soon  as 
the  services  were  over  he  rushed  to  the  nearest  little 
shop  which  had  three  golden  balls  over  the  door  and, 
in  return  for  his  watch,  received  a  ticket,  which  he 
promptly  threw  away,  and  what  was  to  him  a  vast  sum 
of  money. 

He  has  never  owned  a  watch  since.  Time,  apparently, 
means  nothing  to  him,  but  be  always  keeps  appointments 
promptly  and  has  no  tolerance  for  people  who  are  late. 

Eccentric?  No,  that's  much  too  strong  a  word  for  a 
nature  that  merely  exhibits  delightful,  illogical,  charm- 


ing contradictions.  And  it  does  make  him  different  from 
everyone  else  in  Hollywood,  both  on  and  off  the  screen. 

"But  I'm  not  different!"  he  protested  to  me.  "I've 
even  gone  Hollywood.  When  you've  read  your  own 
publicity  for  a  year  and  a  half,  you're  bound  to.  Holly- 
wood's a  mental  Nirvana,  a  place  where  there's  more 
acting  off  the  screen  than  on.  You  begin  to  believe  what 
you  are  doing  is  art." 

And  then  he  proceeded,  as  fast  as  he  could  talk,  which 
is  about  the  speed  of  a  machine  gun — and  not  dissimilar 
in  tone — to  tell  me  all  the  things  that  make  him  different. 

Of  course,  if  you  saw  him  in  "If  You  Could  Only 
Cook,"  "Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town,"  "Meet  Nero  Wolfe." 
"They  Met  in  a  Taxi,"  or  any  other  of  the  ten  pictures 
he  has  made  during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  you  don't 
need  to  be  told  that  he  is  different  in  pictures,  so  differ- 
ent that  within  the  past  six  months  he  has  become  an 
outstanding  character  comedian  in  Hollywood  and  is  in 
demand  for  more  pictures  than  any  one  actor  could 
make.  But  off  the  screen,  too,  he  is  just  as  original  as 
the  characters  he  plays. 

In  the  first  place,  he  has  no  delusions  of  grandeur.  He 
honestly  knows  there  are  no  grounds  for  describing  him 
as  "handsome." 

"I  have  a  brother  who  is  the  Clark  Gable  type,"  he 
will  tell  you  with  no  little  pride.  (Continued  on  "page  66) 
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IF  the  screen  outgrew  a  silence  of  years  of  speechless 
I  story-telling  as  it  revealed  tales  of  love  and  adventure 
I  — and  the  more  love  the  better  for  the  box-office — it 
certainly  can  outgrow  a  lot  of  other  things.  Everybody 
is  entitled  to  his  wish  as  to  what  shou'.d  be  outgrown 
next.  But  for  my  part,  the  sooner  the  end  of  this 
"typeing"  business,  the  better — -for  we.  the  public,  as 
well  as  the  stars  who  find  themselves  playing  fifty-seven 
varieties  of  the  same  character  while  golden  story  oppor- 
tunities pass  'em  by,  because  it's  not  "their  type." 

It  will  be  better  even  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
bring  a  truce  to  all  this  conversation  about  "typeing." 
Everybody  gets  around  to  talking  about  it  sooner  than 
later,  and  as  a  topic  of  tiresome  talk,  "typeing"  tops 
the  weather,  which  is  also  something  everybody  dis- 
cusses but  few  if  any  do  anything  about. 

When  a  real  hardy  soul,  like  Adolphe  Menjou,  who 
had  the  temerity  and  talent  to  break  with  tradition 
forced  upon  him  by  the  "type  system,"  comes  along,  it's 
time  to  do  a  lot  of  cheering  for  Adolphe. 

Menjou,  weary  of  being  the  "boulevardier,"  turned  to 
banter,  with  such  good  effect  that  he  now  stands  at  the 
top  of  the  list  of  film  comedians.  Now  let's  hope  they 
don't  pin  the  "comedy"  label  on  him,  just  as,  previous 
to  his  portrayal  as  Walter  Burns,  wise,  hard-boiled, 
fast-thinking  editor  of  Hecht  and  MacArthur's  "Front 
Page,"  Hollywood  had  Adolphe  tagged  "polished  man- 
about-town  type."  After  his  smashing  and  laugh-pro- 
voking impersonation  of  the  bibulous  ham  in  "Sing. 
Baby,  Sing,"  not  only  the  producers,  but  the  public,  too. 
are  going  to  yell  for  more  Menjou  comedy. 

Changing  your  personality  on  the  screen  is  a  great 
trick  if  you  can  do  it.  It  has  its 
rewards.  Menjou  assured  us.  after 
returning  from  Europe  where  a 
vacation  tour  with  his  wife,  Yerree 
Teasdale.  was  cut  short  by  de- 
mands for  his  presence  in  Holly- 
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Hollywood  thought 
Menjou  was  strictly  a 
boulevardier  type,  the 
kind  he  did  in  "Morn- 
ing Glory"  with  Kath- 
arine Hepburn,  who 
played  this  scene  with 
him  at  left.  Then  he 
decided  to  prove  he 
could  do  comedy  too, 
and  hit  a  new  high  in 
popularity  in  "Sing, 
Baby,  Sing,"  in  which 
he  matched  comedy 
thrusts  with  Ted  Healy, 
with  him  in  the  scene 
below,  and  other  great 
laugh-makers.  Right, 
off-screen,  with  his  pet 


His  High  Hat 

was  a 
Hindrance 


Adolphe  Menjou  went  from  riches 
to  rags  and  got  the  best  of  a  bar- 
gain    for    new  recognition 

By  Tom  Kennedy 


wood,  that  he's  enjoying  life  in  his  new  "changed  per- 
sonality" phase. 

He's  still  the  very  well-dressed  man  off-screen,  but 
these  days  Menjou  doesn't  have  to  represent  in  even- 
picture  the  fashion-plate  he  came  to  svmbolize  as  far  back 

as  1923,  when  he 
played  the  suave, 
sophisticated  man  of 
the  world  in  Charlie 
Chaplin's  self  -  writ- 
ten, produced,  and 
directed  masterpiece. 
"A  Woman  of  Paris." 
So  secure  was 
Adolphe  Menjou  in 
his  eminence  as  top 
choice  for  this  type 
of  part,  that  he  was 
(Cout.  on  page  89) 
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Here's 
Hollywood! 


THE  way  it  now  looks,  Joan  Crawford  is 
going  to  be  a  grass  widow.  Franchot 
Tone  has  finally  succeeded  in  getting  per- 
mission to  do  a  play  in  New  York.  Joan 
plans  to  accompany  him  and  do  her  Christ- 
mas shopping  while  he  is  busy  rehearsing. 
She  will  remain  as  long  as  she  can  and 
only  return  when  she  has  a  picture  waiting. 

JUST  because  Loretta  Young  refused  to 
accept  an  inferior  role  in  a  certain  pic- 
ture and  hurriedly  departed  on  a  trip  to 
Honolulu,  the  Hollywood  scandal  mongers 
immediately  started  a  rumor  that  Loretta's 
health  was  failing  her  again.  The  night  be- 
fore she  sailed,  Loretta  and  Eddie  Suther- 
land never  missed  a  dance  at  the  Trocadero 
and  were  the  last  couple  to  close  up  the 
place. 

THE  greatest  tennis  enthusiasts  in  Holly- 
wood are  Carole  Lombard  and  Clark 
Gable.  At  the  recent  matches,  for  fear  they 
might  miss  one  teeny-weeny  stroke,  Carole 
brought  along  a  lunch  basket  and  a  thermos 
of  coffee.  Both  she  and  Clark  refused  to 
budge,  even  when  they  should  have  gone 
out  to  an  important  phone  call. 

THE  studio  had  to  send  out  a  radio  call 
to  get  Robert  Taylor  back  to  make  love 
to  Greta  Garbo.  When  "Camille"  was  held 
up,  due  to  Garbo's  illness,  Bob  climbed 
into  a  plane  but  refused  to  tell  his  destina- 
tion. Garbo  recovered  sooner  than  expected, 
so  a  frantic  call  went  out  to  Bob,  who 
wasn't  supposed  to  return  until  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  Bob  won't  tell  where  he 
heard  the  broadcast,  but  it  must  have  been 
a  most  unusual  place.  Every  time  it's  men- 
tioned to  him,  Bob  bursts  out  laughing. 

|_|  OLLYWOOD  has  taken  Henry  Fonda's 
'  '  bride  right  to  its  heart.  And  maybe 
you  think  she  didn't  make  a  hit  with  Jimmy 
Stewart  and  the  rest  of  the  bachelors,  when 
she  begged  them  to  remain  right  on  and 
live  with  her  and  Henry  in  the  home  they 
had  originally  occupied.  But  the  boys  de- 
clined with  thanks  and  gratitude,  jimmy 
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and  writer  John  Swope  have  taken  a 
bungalow  on  Sunset  Boulevard.  Myron 
McCormick  and  John  Patrick,  the  balance 
of  the  foursome,  have  taken  a  Hollywood 
apartment. 

I  EW  AYRES  went  on  his  way  to  Europe, 
but  he  almost  changed  the  entire  course 
of  his  life  at  the  last  minute.  A  close  friend 
of  Lew  conhdes  that  Ginger  Rogers  called 
Lew  just  before  he  left  and  suggested  that 
they  give  married  life  a  second  try.  Lew  is 
said  to  have  weakened,  but  on  second 
thought  he  decided  to  carry  out  his  plans. 
Who  knows,  if  Ginger  is  still  in  the  same 
mood  when  Lew  returns  to  start  his  new- 
career  with  Paramount,  Hollywood  may 
see  this  nice  couple  restored  to  their  orig- 
inal happiness. 

AS  A  little  token  of  his  affection,  Dick 
i  Powell  recently  presented  Joan  Blon- 
dell  with  the  trickiest  Cord  car  that  Holly- 
wood has  ever  seen.  It's  the  biggest  thing 
since  "Ben  Hur"  and  Joan  threatens  to 
hire  an  Indian  Guide  to  show  her  all  the 
fine  points. 

THE  day  after  Madge  Evans  finished 
•  working  with  Robert  Montgomery  in 
"Piccadilly  Jim,"  Madge  went  around  to 
see  Bob  and.  tell  him  that  she  had  been 
loaned  out  to  play  opposite  Bing  Crosby. 
"What's  the  name  of  the  picture?'' 
"  'Pennies  from  Heaven,' "  answered 
Madge. 

"Well,  maybe  you  can  find  out  if  pros- 
perity is  just  around  the  crooner,"  said 
Bob  drily,  as  Madge  did  a  slow  burn. 


Out  Hollywood 
way  they  fence 
for  heaiih,  beauty, 
end  also  good 
roles,  and  Victoria 
ft, 

though  a  compa- 
rative newcomer, 
catches  on  quick- 
ly. Victoria's  "on 
guard"  to  main- 
ery 

figger. 


COR  weeks  Margo  stood  in  the  pouring 
'  rain,  doing  her  dramatic  scenes  for 
"Winterset."  Occasionally,  just  to  be  sure 
that  every  inch  of  her  was  drenched  to 
the  skin,  Director  Al  Santell  would  have 
Margo  dipped  in  a  rain  barrel,  for  good 
measure.  One  particularly  long,  damp  day, 
Margo  thought  she  just  couldn't  face  an- 
other rain  drop.  As  she  came  out  of  the 
scene,  ready  to  burst  into  hysterics,  she 
came  face  to  face  with  Joe  Penner,  (whom 
she  had  nevet  met).  "Thay,"  lisped  Joe,  in 
his  high-pitched  raspy  voice,  "I  could  useth 
you  for  a  duck !"  Margo  burst  out  laugh- 
ing, turned  around,  and  went  back  and  did 
her  best  scene  in  the  picture. 


Ah,  there,  Nelse  Eddy!  Don't  look  so  surprised  behind  those  dark 
glasses.  We  knew  you  soon  as  we  saw  you  with  your  charming 
companion,  Ann  Franklin,  of  Beverly  Hills,  at  the  tennis  matches. 


And  here's  Hollywood's  newest  screen  team:  Elissa  Landi  and 
Edmund  Lowe,  celebrating  new  contracts  with  rvi-G-M  by  appear- 
ing together  for  the  first  time,  as  stars  of  a  mystery  screen  play. 
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Here's  the  home  Garbo  bought  in  Sweden.  It's  a  19th  century 
house  of  10  rooms,  on  an  estate  that  dates  back  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury,  near  Stockholm,  Greta's  home-town.  Planning  retirement? 


The  peal  of  wedding  bells,  long  predicted  for  Ann  Sothern  and 
Roger  Pryor,  rang  out  merrily  not  long  ago,  and  the  happy  couple 
here  tell  us  it  was  sweet  music  to  them.  Good  luck  to  them! 


ASIDE  from  the  fact  that  the  first  day 
Fred  Astaire  returned  home  from  Lon- 
don the  cook  walked  out,  the  second  maid 
was  taken  ill,  one  of  the  upstairs  bath-tubs 
leaked  and  ruined  the  living  room  ceiling, 
his  tennis  court  cracked,  and  the  diving 
board  on  his  swimming  pool  wouldn't  work 
— Fred  discovered  that  his  dog  had  broken 
loose,  ran  next  door  to  the  Chaplin  estate, 
and  almost  chewed  Paulette  Goddard's  pet 
pooch  to  shreds.  Fred  smiled  that  good- 
natured  smile  of  his,  took  care  of  every- 
thing and  then  went  on  to  the  radio  sta- 
tion, where  he  rehearsed  the  first  program 
of  his  thirteen  weeks  of  broadcasting. 

IF  THERE  actually  was  any  display  of 
I  temperament  on  the  set  when  Connie 
Bennett,  Loretta  Young,  Janet  Gaynor  and 
Simone  Simon  worked  together,  it  will 
never  be  known,  as  far  as  each  girl  is 
concerned.  In  spite  of  rumors,  in  reply  to 
the  question  each  girl  looks  very  amazed 
and  exclaims,  "Well,  if  there  was  anything 
that  went  on.  /  certainly  didn't  see  it."  (Hi, 
Connie — and  how  do  you  like  Simone?) 

THE  way  movie  stars  get  engaged  in 
Hollywood  is  something  to  write  in  your 
diary.  'When  Gail  Patrick  called  it  a  day 
with  Bob  Cobb,  she  struck  up  a  nice 
friendship  with  John  King,  a  new  leading 
man  in  pictures.  John  is  tall,  dark  and 
handsome,   a  good   dancer   and  someone 


whom  Gail  could  enjoy  being  with  without 
having  to  be  serious.  One  morning  rush- 
ing out  to  the  Paramount  ranch  for  loca- 
tion work.  Gail  dashed  into  a  gas  station. 
The  attendant  took  one  look  at  her  and 
said,  "Do  you  mind  if  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  engagement?"  It  was  still  six- 
thirty  in  the  morning  and  Gail  was  rather 
sleepy-eyed.  But  she  came  to  with  a  start 
and  demanded  to  know  what  the  man 
meant.  He  handed  her  a  copy  of  the  morn- 
ing paper.  There  on  the  front  page  was  a 
huge  photograph  of  Gail  and  John  with  a 
vivid  announcement  of  their  engagement. 
After  Gail  had  recovered  her  breath,  she 
got  out  and  phoned  to  John,  to  let  him 
know  that  he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him 
and  the  answer  was — "No." 

1_J  OLLYWOOD  would  have  you  believe 
'  '  that  Elissa  Landi  and  Nino  Martini 
are  "that  way."  But  Elissa  has  a  brother 
by  the  name  of  Toni,  who  doesn't  know 
that  it  stimulates  interest  in  movie  stars  if 
their  fans  think  the3r  are  in  the  throes  of 
a  great  love.  Toni  says  there's  absolutely 
nothing  to  the  Landi-Martini  affair  and 
Toni  should  know. 

WHEN  their  picture,  "Valiant  Is  the 
Word  for  Carrie,"  was  previewed  at  a 
downtown  Los  Angeles  theatre,  Arlene 
Judge  and  John  Howard  attended  and  took 
along  Arlene's  little  boy  to  see  his  mommy 
act.  This  romance  is  getting  stronger  by 
the  moment  and  John  shows  unusual  in- 
terest in  Junior  Ruggles.  Junior's  father  is 
Arlene's  estranged  director-husband,  Wes- 
ley Ruggles,  who  showed  Arlene  and  John 
how  to  make  screen  love  in  this  current 
picture.  Where,  oh,  where,  could  this  hap- 
pen— but  in  Hollywood? 

DOBERT  YOUNG  still  continues  to  add 
to  his  wife's  collection  of  jewels.  For 
this  month's  anniversary,  Mrs.  Young  re- 
ceived a  pair  of  diamond  and  ruby  clips 
that  can  be  clipped  on  Mrs.  Young  wher- 
ever they  will  fit. 

DAY  MILLAND,  the  handsome  young 
l>  Britisher,_  who  is  making  quite  a  name 
for  himself  in  Paramount  pictures,  is  tak- 
ing an  awful  ribbing  from  the  "Big  Broad- 
cast" company.  When  Ray  finished  working 
with  them,  he  went  right  over  to  the 
"Queen  of  the  Jungle"  company  and 
started  with  them.  For  this  part  he  had 

Randy  Scott  points  east,  but  peers  in 
the  other  direction  to  find  Mae  West  put- 
ting that  look  on  him,  in  "Go  West  Young 
Man."  Right,  Lily  Damita  and  husband 
Errol  Flynn  at  the  tennis  championships. 


to  wear  those  abbreviated  khaki  pants  they 
wear  in  the  tropics.  Ray,  who  is  all  male 
and  a  couple  of  yards  tall,  happens  to  have 
very  good-looking  legs.  Jack  Benny.  Burns 
and  Allen  and  Martha  Rave  saw  him  walk 
into  the  commissary  wearing  his  shorts. 
They  immediately  sent  a  waitress  over  with 
a  note  asking  for  an  autograph.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  "Marlene  Milland." 

CRANCES  FARMER  may  be  happier 
1  being  loaned  out  to  Goldwyn  but  her 
hubby,  Lief  Erickson,  isn't  very  diplo- 
matic when  he  tells  about  it.  Whenever 
anyone  on  his  own  home  lot  stopped  Lief 
to  ask  him  how  Frances  was  getting  along, 
he  completely  floored  them  by  saying  that 
Frances  liked  working  on  a  strange  lot, 
because  she  didn't  have  to  say  good  morn- 
ing to  everyone — and  therefore  could  keep 
in  the  mood  of  her  characterization. 

DETTY  FURNESS,  who  goes  for  any- 
U  thing  new  and  crazy,  has  temporarily 
forsaken  those  hats  that  looked  as  if  they 
were  designed  for  Frankenstein,  and  has 
gone  in  for  fancy  jewelry.  And  Betty's 
newest  gadget  is  one  of  those  trinket 
bracelets.  It  features  one  tiny  oblong  gold 
cylinder.  Tightly  rolled  up  inside,  is  a 
dollar  bill  that  Betty  reserves  for  "Mad 
Money."  Allan  Lane  is  the  donor,  who  has 
never  made  her  mad  enough  to  use  her 
spare  cash! 
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Clark  Gable,  growing   side-burns  for  a  new  role,  and  Carole 
Lombard  were  too  absorbed  in  the  matches  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Tennis  Club  to  notice  the  interest  their  presence  created. 


Warren  Hull,  rising  screen  juvenile,  is  very  much  the  family  man 
in  private  life,  and  very  proud  of  it.  Here  he  is  with  his  wife  and 
three  sons:  Warren,  Jr.,  6;  Paul,  2;  George,  4  years  old. 


IORETTA  YOUNG  has  every  reason  to 
L  be  proud  of  her  sister,  Sally  Blane. 
Aside  from  being  a  capable  actress,  a  de- 
voted wife  to  Norman  Foster,  and  a  won- 
derful mother  to  little  Gretchen  Foster, 
Sally  is  also  mother  confessor  for  all  her 
close  friends.  It  was  Sally's  sweetness  and 
kindly  understanding  that  weathered  the 
Young  family  through  many  a  storm,  when 
the  girls  were  struggling  for  success.  Re- 
cently, when  Maureen  O'Sullivan  married 
John  Farrow,  Sally  was  matron  of  honor. 
Just  before  they  played  the  wedding  march, 
the  groom  called  Sally  aside  and  whis- 
pered something  in  her  ear.  Sally's  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  Afterwards  she  confided 
that  Farrow  had  thanked  her  for  being 
"such  a  little  mother  to  Maureen."  whose 
own  family  was  in  Ireland  and  couldn't  be 
with  her  on  her  wedding  day. 

IOAN  CRAWFORD  wears  fewer  cos- 
^  tume  changes  in  "Love  On  the  Run" 
than  she  ever  has  before.  But  the  gowns 
Adrian  has  given  her  appeal  to  Joan  so 
much  they  already  occupy  a  prominent  spot 
in  her  own  personal  wardrobe. 


CIMONE  SIMON  is  learning  her  Eng- 
O  lish  rapidly  and  putting  it  to  good  use. 
On  the  set  one  day,  she  heard  one  elec- 
trician say  to  another  noisy  electrician, 
"Shut  Up."  Immediately  Simone  made 
mental  note  that  the  man  retired  into  a 
nice  quiet  shell.  The  next  day  Simone  was 
trying  to  learn  her  lines.  Director  Irving 
Cummings  was  standing  close  by,  talking 
to  Gail  Patrick.  Looking  up  from  her 
script,  Simone  said  quite  casually  and 
sweetly,  "Shut  Up."  Gail  and  Cummings 
were  so  amazed,  they  actually  complied 
with  Simone's  well-meant  request. 


Fernand  Gravet  is  bringing  his  pet  dog 
with    him   to    Hollywood,   where  the 
French  star  will   make  a   picture  for 
Mervyn  LeRoy. 


The  East's  royalty  at  a  West  Coast 
premiere.  The  Maharaja  and  Maharani 
of  Indore,  distinguished  and  popular 
Hollywood  visitors. 

LEAVE  it  to  John  Beal  to  be  original. 
-  When  he  gave  a  dinner  party  recently, 
John  personally  made  his  own  place  cards. 
Instead  of  the  person's  name  being  on  the 
cards,  John  drew  a  symbolic  object.  Each 
guest  had  to  pick  out  the  drawing  that  was 
most  representative.  For  Margo,  John 
drew  a  Mexican  jumping  bean.  For  Julie 
Haydon,  he  drew  an  old-fashioned  bouquet, 
with  an  orchid  in  the  center.  For  himself, 
John  drew  a  picture  of  a  man  behind  bars — 
symbolic  of  his  next  picture,  "We  Who 
Are  About  to  Die." 


The  stars  are  screen  fans  too!  Fred 
MacMurray  and  his  bride,  the  former 
Lillian  LaMont,  seen  as  they  enter  a 
Los  Angeles  theatre. 


p) LI VI A  de  HAVILLAND  was  seated 
^-^  in  a  quiet  corner  of  a  restaurant, 
calmly  eating  her  lunch.  Suddenly  she  was 
interrupted  by  a  little  girl  with  an  auto- 
graph book,  who  could  only  stand  there 
and  stare  curiously.  Olivia  graciously  took 
the  book  out  of  the  little  girl's  hands, 
signed  her  name  and  then  handed  it  back 
again.  The  little  girl  looked  down  at 
Olivia's  signature  and  a  look  of  great  dis- 
appointment swept  over  her  face.  "Oh, 
mama,"  she  cried,  running  back  to  her  own 
table.  "Her  name  isn't  'Anthony  Adverse' — 
it's  Olivia  de  something!" 

THE  day  that  Jean  Muir  returned  to 
Hollywood,  after  motoring  to  Santa  Fe 
and  visiting  playwright  Lynn  Riggs,  Jean 
was  met  at  her  own  front  door  by  a  strange 
woman.  When  she  tried  to  push  by,  the 
woman  stood  in  Jean's  way.  Finally,  after 
great  complications,  Jean  discovered  that 
she  was  trying  to  force  her  way  into  a 
perfectly  strange  person's  house.  Jean's 
mother  had  moved  her  bag  and  baggage 
into  a  brand  new  place,  as  a  surprise  home- 
coming for  Jean.  It  was ! 
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TO  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  is  a  rare  ambition 
in  these  days  when  it's  a  woman's  privilege  to  have 
others  see  her  as  she  sees  herself — during  her  most 
inspired  moments.  In  your  personal  appearance,  you  may 
play  a  part,  provided  you  do  it  so  convincingly  that  it 
seems  real,  first  to  yourself,  and  then  to  your  audience, 
whether  it's  hundreds  of  thousands  such  as  the  movie 
stars  have — or  a  very  special  audience  of  one. 

There  is  no  stauncher  ally  in  building  up  personality, 
on  or  off  the  stage,  than  perfume.  Blue-eyed,  blonde 
Anita  Louise  has  a  natural  flair  for  choosing  the  right 
perfumes  and  applying  them  in  a  way  that  makes  them 
seem  a  consistent  part  of  her  enchanting  self.  No  doubt 
she  inherited  this  talent  from  her  French  ancestry. 

The  smart  Frenchwoman  practices  perfuming  as  a  real 
art.  A  great  deal  of  care  goes  into  her  choice  of 
fragrances.  Then  she  applies  her  scent  in  many  subtle 
touches  so  she  seems  to  be  perfumed  from  "the  inside 
out,"  with  never  too  much  in  any  one  spot. 

The  most  important  thing  about  perfume  is  the  power 
it  has  over  you.  yourself — to  give  you  the  emotional  lift 
that  puts  sparkle  in  your  eyes  and  makes  you  feel  right 
with  the  world.  It  can  be  a  personal  "pick-me-up"  like 
a  new  dress  or  hat  that  you  know  is  becoming. 

This  intimate  feeling  of  harmonious  loveliness  is  so 
infectious  you  couldn't  keep  people  around  you  from 
catching  it  if  you  tried !  A  French  parf umeur  expresses 
it  in  the  phrase  "dramatic  perfume,'"  a  fragrance  that 
can  lift  you  toward  the  picture  of  yourself  as  you'd  like 


as  a 
Pick-Me 
-Up" 


Hollywood  stars  turn  to 
perfume  for  that  added 
inspiration  to  help  them 
enact  roles  their  public 
won't  forget 


By 
Elin  Neil 


Beautiful  Anita  Louise  applies  her  perfume  with  the 
traditional  French  skill.  An  atomizer  diffuses  the 
carefully  chosen  scent  so  it  seems  a  part  of  her. 


to  be  and  stamp  the  impression  of  you  at  your  self- 
confident  best  in  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact. 

When  you  choose  a  perfume  "just  because  you  like 
it,"  you  are  using  an  instinctive  feminine  power  of  witch- 
ery that's  as  old  as  all  history  and  as  new  as  tomorrow 
night's  date.  And  you're  making  your  selection  the  same 
way  Hollywood  stars  do.  I  asked  a  number  of  them 
how  they  choose  their  perfumes.  Most  answered  "Be- 
cause I  like  it."  Some  choose  them  according  to  the  occa- 
sion, time  of  day,  or  season,  while  others  pick  scents 
which  they  feel  suits  their  type.  A  few  want  fragrances 
that  are  different  and  distinctive,  and  none  buy  a  per- 
fume merely  because  it  is  popular. 

Most  of  the  stars  use  several  perfumes  which  they 
vary  with  their  moods  and  costumes.  On  the  average. 
Hollywood  perfume  wardrobes  contain  three  fragrances. 
Janet  Gaynor  uses  15! 

There  are  very  definite  reasons  why  one  should  have 
changes  in  perfume.  If  you  wear  the  same  fragrance  too 
long  or  too  steadily,  your  nose  becomes  de-sensitized  to 
it.  You  lose  the  inspiration  and  lift  it  used  to  give  you. 
And,  more  important  still,  you  are  likely  to  apply  too 
much  since  you  can't  trust  your  own  sense  of  smell  to 
tell  you  when  to  stop. 

You  should  feel  "at  home"  with  your  perfume,  so  you 
can  wear  it  without  self-consciousness.  But  don't  feel 
so  much  at  home  with  it  that  it  becomes  ordinary  routine 
like  your  breakfast  coffee.  I'm  (Continued  on  page  96) 
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"He  is  the  one  who  should  be  in  pictures, 
but  he  is  a  doctor." 

Stander's  deficiencies  along  pictorial  lines 
have  been  mentioned  so  frequently  and 
frankly  in  print  that  he  has  become  a 
little  self-conscious  about  his  appearance. 
Writers  fail  to  mention  that  he  is  more 
than  six  feet  tall,  as  straight  as  an  arrow, 
lithe  and  fit  looking,  with  a  charm  that 
wins  you  completely ;  but  dwell  at  length 
on  his  one  brown  and  one  grey  eye,  which 
seem  to  be  entirely  disassociated,  even  as 
to  size  and  shape  as  well  as  color. 

He  doesn't  mind,  really.  He  will  even 
call  attention  to  this  inharmony  himself 
if  it  comes  up  naturally  in  conversation, 
and  he  thought  it  a  good  joke  when  he 
was  asked  point  blank  recently  if  one  eye 
was  glass.  He  exploded:  "If  I  had  a  glass 
eye  I  would  have  it  match  the  other  one. 
I'm  what  is  known  in  biological  parlance 
as  a  'sport.'  Only  once  in  about  a  million 
cases  is  a  child  born  with  eyes  of  differ- 
ent colors." 

Although  he  is  the  picture  of  health, 
don't  mention  exercise  or  keeping  fit  to 
him.  In  that  respect  he  hasn't  gone  Holly- 
wood, and  the  very  thought  of  doing  any- 
thing in  order  to  keep  healthy  practically 
sends  him  into  a  convulsion.  During  the 
summer  months  he  might  well  be  described 
as  the  only  white  man  in  Hollywood. 

"I'm  a  perpetual  sun-dodger,"  he  de- 
clared. "I  believe  scientists  will  bear  me 
out  that  the  sun  beating  down  on  your 
brain  too  much  can't  be  beneficial.  No 
great  mental  work  ever  comes  out  of  the 
tropics.  If  it  does,  I'll  bet  the  artist  did 
his  work  in  the  shade  of  a  palm  tree.  As 
to  exercise!"  and  the  pained  look  on  his 
face  spoke  as  plainly  as  words.  "I  wouldn't 
think  of  it!" 

He  did  play  tennis  for  a  while  but 
when  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  take 
lessons  he  quit.  If  he  couldn't  play  in  the 
good  old  Stander  style,  he  wouldn't  play. 
No,  he  doesn't  like  doing  things  accord- 
ing to  form.  He  decided  his  voice,  which 
resembles  a  bull-frog  crying  for  rain,  might 
as  well  be  made  tuneful  and  arranged  to 
take  singing  lessons.  But  that  inspiration 
died  a  natural  death  when  the  teacher  ap- 
peared to  give  him  his  first  lesson  day 
after  day  and  never  found  him  home." 

When  he  arrived  in  Hollywood,  it  was 
with  no  idea  of  'expressing  himself,"  but 
with  the  express  idea  of  making  money. 
His  greatest  objection  then  to  California 
was  that  it  was  too  far  from  New  York. 
He  spent  half  his  time  trying  to  find  a 
friend  who  would  sit  up  nights  with  him. 
It  tormented  him  to  think  of  precious 
night  hours  being  wasted  in  sleep. 

But  he's  changed  since  then.  He  has 
learned  that  you  can't  sit  up  all  night  and 
face  the  camera  at  nine  in  the  morning. 

"Even  with  a  face  like  mine,"  he  said, 
and  shuddered  violently.  "Honest,  I  don"t 
see  how  people  can  stand  to  look  at  me, 
I'm  so  ugly.  I  never  go  to  see  the  rushes 
of  my  pictures  because  I  wouldn't  be  able 
to  finish  the  picture  after  one  look  at 
myself  on  the  screen." 

Of  course  that  is  a  slight  exaggeration. 
No  one  could  be  that  homely. 

Born  and  bred  in  New  York,  Stander 
had  the  Easterner's  first  impression  of 
Hollywood. 

"It's  Davenport,  Iowa,  with  palms,"  he 
exclaimed,  and  tried  to  get  an  occasional 
breath  of  cosmopolitan  life  by  running  up 
to  San  Francisco.  However,  he  soon 
learned  there  is  no  geographic  escape  from 
Hollywood. 

"You  can't  get  away  from  it,  regard- 
less of  where  you  go,"  he  admitted  laugh- 


ingly, which  is  only  more  evidence  that 
the  Stander  profile  is  recognized  every- 
where. 

And  now  he  has  decided  he  doesn't 
want  to  escape.  He  has  bought  himself  a 
home  here,  the  first  home  he  ever  owned, 
and  he  amused  himself  during  his  first  six 
months  here  by  tearing  out  and  remodel- 
ing the  interior  of  the  thirteen-room  farm- 
house. The  result  is  as  contradictory  as 
its  owner,  being  a  white-frame,  forty- 
year-old  house  on  the  outside  and  as 
modern  as  tomorrow  inside.  Although  it 
is  only  two  blocks  off  Hollywood  Boule- 
vard, it  is  completely  isolated  by  virtue  of 
being  the  last  house  on  a  street  that  ends 
right  there.  Being  thus  comfortably  situ- 
ated, he  now  refers  to  California  with  all 
the  pride  of  a  native  son. 

"What  is  there  to  go  to  New  York 
for?"  he  asks  belligerently.  "There  is 
everything  here  that  you  can  get  any  place 
else.  All  the  talent  in  the  world  is  here 
or  comes  here  eventually." 

He  resents  hints  that  have  been  printed 
here  and  there  to  the  effect  that  he  only 
pulled  himself  out  of  the  gutter  since  his 
success  in  motion  pictures,  and  is  one  of 
the  very  few  actors  who  has  no  poor  rela- 
tives to  support.  He  was  born  in  Brook- 
lyn, where  his  father,  Louis  E.  Stander,  a 
certified  public  accountant,  had  a  very  good 
business,  and  the  family  was  and  is  quite 
well  off." 

"I  always  had  a  car,"  he  explained,  "and 
we  lived  in  a  $30,000  home.  I  ran  away 
from  home  because  I  wanted  to  make  my 
own  way  in  the  world." 

He  was  just  fourteen  when  he  ran  away 
the  first  time  and  he  found  it  such  an  in- 
teresting experience  that  he  repeated  the 
practice  frequently  during  his  adolescent 
years.  His  first  job  was  as  office  boy  in  a 
shade  factory,  where  he  stayed  for  six 
months,  a  record  which  remained  unchal- 
lenged until  his  affiliation  with  the  screen. 
He  might  still  be  there  if  he  hadn't  made 
a  slight  error  in  misplacing  $147,000  worth 
of  negotiable  bonds.  This  happened  when 
he  took  a  street  car  instead  of  a  taxi  and 
appropriated  the  taxi  fare  for  his  own 
use.  The  fact  that  the  bonds  w"ere  found 
later  made  his  separation  from  the  firm 
no  less  permanent. 

He  worked  at  any  number  of  jobs  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years,  few  of  which 
lasted  for  more  than  a  month.  Sometimes 
he  was  fired.  Once  or  twice,  as  when  he 
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gave  up  his  job  as  a  waiter  because  he 
didn't  like  the  rush  hours,  he  left  of  his 
own  free  will.  Between  jobs  he  would  re- 
turn home  and  resume  his  studies.  Each 
time,  upon  his  return  from  one  of  these 
excursions,  he  was  received  by  the  family 
as  the  prodigal  son  and  his  father's  hopes 
would  be  revived  that  some  day  he  would 
succeed  him  in  the  accounting  business. 
But  when  parental  restraint  grew  irksome 
or  school  discipline  too  boresome,  he  would 
be  off  again  to  new  experiences.  His  par- 
ents would  shake  their  heads  helplessly 
and  his  teachers  would  sigh  with  relief  to 
have  so  disturbing  an  element  removed 
from  their  classrooms. 

His  education,  necessarily,  was  quite 
sporadic.  An  utter  disregard  for  authority 
in  any  form  was  at  the  bottom  of  his 
short  stays  and  sudden  departures  from 
almost  every  school  he  attended.  It  was  a 
toss-up,  whether  he  or  his  teachers  had  the 
idea  first  that  he  should  leave,  but  leave 
he  did,  and  as  a  result  his  education  was 
gathered  haphazardly  at  a  most  imposing 
and  lengthy  list  of  schools.  These  included 
New  York  City  Schools,  Dwight  Prepara- 
tory School,  Mt.  Vernon  High  School. 
Bloomfield  Military  Academy,  New  York 
University,  Duke  University,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

He  is  just  now  discovering  that  he  at- 
tended too  many  schools,  for  his  ex-class- 
mates are  arriving  in  Hollywood  by  the 
dozen,  with  greetings  like:  "Remember  me 
at  Duke?  Can  you  get  me  in  the  movies?" 

And  because  he  can't,  of  course,  get 
everyone  into  the  movies,  he  entertains  and 
finances  them  over  rough  spots. 

"My  two  extravagances  are  food  and 
friends,"  he  likes  to  boast;  but  he  con- 
fessed to  me  he  was  somewhat  shocked  to 
discover  on  the  first  of  last  month  that 
his  grocery  bill  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $200;  his  telephone  bill  around  $100, 
(for  it's  a  Hollywood  habit  to  do  your 
long-distance  telephoning  while  calling  on 
friends),  and  his  milk,  butter,  and  egg 
man  presented  a  bill  for  $63. 

One  of  his  friends  aptly  remarked  that 
the  Stander  residence  was  the  best  short- 
order  place  in  town.  But  his  cook,  who 
has  been  with  him  since  before  he  owned 
a  cook  stove,  fails  to  be  discouraged  and 
stays  on.  His  friends  drop  in  at  all  hours; 
the  doors  are  never  locked  and  there's  al- 
ways someone  there.  Last  summer  he  took 
a  cottage  at  the  beach,  but  couldn't  get 
in  for  the  crowds,  so  he  is  spending  this 
summer  at  home. 

_  He  has  no  illusions  about  the  motion 
picture  business.  Succintly  expressed,  his 
views  are:  "It  is  a  great  industry  and 
sometimes  it's  even  art,  but  not  often.  If 
it  is,  it's  the  most  ephemeral  art  there  is. 
One  week  everyone  raves  about  a  certain 
picture,  declaring  it  to  be  the  greatest  ever 
made.  It  cost  more  than  a  million  dollars, 
they  say,  and  at  last  a  picture  has  been 
made  that  is  art  in  a  big  way.  But  the 
next  week  it  is  forgotten  and  a  month  later 
it  will  be  showing  at  a  fourth-run  house 
along  with  bank  night  and  another  feature. 
Few  pictures  have  any  permanency  in  the 
minds  of  the  public,  but  I  think  the  time 
will  come  when  they  will  have." 

He  insists  that  he  reads  his  publicity, 
an  admission  seldom  made  by  a  motion 
picture  star,  and  exclaims :  "How  it  goes 
to  my  head!  A  national  news  magazine 
devoted  more  space  to  me  a  few  weeks 
ago  than  it  did  to  China!  So  much  has 
been  written  about  me  that  I  must  begin 
to  cudgel  my  brain  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
make  my  dull  life  glow  with  color,  glamor, 
and  romance." 
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Despite  his  kidding,  the  publicity  de- 
partment at  Columbia  Studios  adores  him. 
"He  isn't  always  in  our  hair  wanting  pub- 
licity," one  member  of  that  department 
told  me,  "but  he  never  refuses  to  do  what 
we  ask  him  to  do.  He's  a  peach !"  Inasmuch 
as  the  publicity  department  of  a  studio  is 
as  accurate  a  barometer  as  you  can  find 
to  indicate  a  star's  real  character,  we  must 
be  convinced  that  Stander  is  all  right. 

He  is  even  nine-tenths  satisfied  with  his 
roles !  "I'm  the  best  friend  of  the  leading 
man  in  all  my  pictures,"  he  remarked  with 
his  engaging  grin.  "I  never  mean  a  thing 
to  the  story.  I'm  never  an  essential  char- 
acter. I  could  be  cut  right  out  of  the  pic- 
ture— of  any  picture  I've  made." 

The  time  has  yet  to  come  when  he  will 
be  cut  out  and  there  is  a  well-founded 
rumor  to  the  effect  that  he  is  soon  to  be 
starred.  This  never  fails  to  upset  him. 

"I'm  not  going  around  draped  in  the  re- 
sponsibility of  carrying  a  picture,"  he  pro- 
tests. "I  was  hired  for  comedy  relief  and 
comedy  relief  I'm  going  to  be."  But  he 
thinks  it  very  amusing  that  he  draws  more 
salary  every  week  than  some  of  the  stars 
he  supports. 

"You  know,"  he  recalled  to  me,  "most 
of  the  pictures  I've  been  in  have  a  pearl 
necklace  in  the  plot.  You  know  that  old 
pearl  necklace  plot,  don't  you?  Well,  some 
day  when  I  get  time,  I'm  going  to  write 
a  pearl  necklace  story  that  will  put  an 
end  to  pearl  necklace  stories.  I'm  going 
to  have  someone  light  a  match  under  it 
and  burn  the  necklace  up." 

He  could  write  the  story,  at  that,  for 
some  of  the  many  and  varied  jobs  he  held 
before  he  became  an  actor  were  writing 
jobs.  He  worked  as  a  reporter  on  news- 
papers ;  he  worked  as  a  publicity  man,  and 
at  times  wrote  hair-raising  melodramas 
and  mystery  thrillers  for  the  pulp  maga- 
zines. But  this  real  talent— a  talent  that 
approaches  genius — is  his  ability  to  coax 
a  performance  out  of  a  pair  of  dice.  It 
was  a  sadder  and  wiser  chap  who  had 
learned  by  experience  of  Stander's  talent, 
who  recommended  him  for  a  bit  in  a  show 
which  required  no  acting  but  a  certain 
knack  with  the  dice.  His  salary  as  a  bit 
player  wasn't  much,  but  his  ability  to 
make  passes  enabled  him  to  collect  each 
week  the  salaries  of  all  the  actors  who 
could  be  lured  into  a  game,  so  he  man- 
aged to  do  very  well. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  a 
natural  actor,  his  future  was  settled  without 
any  great  mental  strain  on  his  part.  He 
thought  acting  was  as  good  a  racket  as 
any  other  and  went  from  show  to  show. 
But  he  learned  it  wasn't  as  easy  as  it 
sounds,  especially  one  season  when  he  was 
in  twenty-six  flops  without  a  success  among 
them,  thus  attaining  a  record  almost  as 
good  as  he  could  make  with  straight  passes. 

Eventually  success  came  to  him  and  then 
radio  work,  which  he  did  first  as  a  dialect 
comedian.  "The  Scoundrel"  was  his  first 
important  picture  and  gained  him  a  hear- 
ing in  Hollywood. 

Despite  his  sketchy  attendance  at  school, 
he  is  well  educated  and  intelligent.  He 
knows  history  and  I  warn  you  not  to  get 
into  an  argument  with  him  on  any  past 
or  current  event.  Even  if  he  were  wrong 
in  fact,  which  is  unlikely,  he  would  talk 
you  into  a  state  of  wilted  acquiescence. 

His  reading,  he  tells  me,  is  done  be- 
tween twelve  and  two  in  the  morning,  "be- 
cause there  isn't  so  much  company  then." 
This  black  sheep  doesn't  play  bridge,  polo 
or  golf.  He  doesn't  own  a  dog! 

"There  aren't  any  mongrels  in  Holly- 
wood," he  said  briefly,  in  explaining  that 
deficiency.  "I've  been  looking  around  for 
a  stray  but  I  can't  find  one." 

Which  seems  to  be  the  only  consistent 
streak  in  his  entire  make-up.  A  black 
sheep  ivould  prefer  a  mongrel  to  a  pure 
bred  dog. 
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Beauty  Conquers 
Wind  and  Frost! 


Winter 


shine  for 
your   skin    in  Barbara 
Gould  Irradiated 
Cream. 


AN  exciting  new- 
comer in  cos- 
metic circles  is 
Barbara  Gould  Irra- 
diated Skin  Cream.  It's 
different  from  anything 
we've  tried  before  and 
it  actually  releases 
atomic  oxygen  on  your 
skin  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  water. 
Here's  how  it  works : 
After  your  face  and 
neck  have  been  thor- 
oughly cleansed,  you 
moisten  them  with  a 
wash  cloth  wrung  out 
of  warm  water.  Then 
apply  the  cream  with 
your  fingers,  stroking 
upwards  and  outwards. 
Enough  oxygen  is  re- 
leased to  have  a  definite- 
ly energizing  effect  on 
the  skin,  making  it 
especially  receptive  to 
the  delicate  balance  of 
oils  which  parallel  the 
natural  oils  in  a  beau- 
tiful, young  complexion. 
It's  best  to  apply  the 
cream  at  night  before 
you  retire.  It  has  the 
lovely  fresh  fragrance 
typical  of  Barbara 
Gould  preparations.  We 
know  you'll  enjoy  using 
it — we  do. 


The  bright  finish  for  a  beauty 
shampoo — Golden  Glint  Rinse. 


WE'RE  certainly  glad 
we  discovered  "Ta- 
boo," a  new  cream 
that's  simply  death  to 
underarm  perspiration ! 
It's  so  pleasantly  scented  and  easy  to  use  we 
found  it  hard  to  believe  it  could  actually 
check  perspiration,  as  well  as  deodorize. 
However,  we're  completely  convinced  by 
our  own  experience  and  the  glowing  re- 
ports of  friends  who  use  Taboo  that  it  will 
keep  underarms  dry  for  at  least  one  day 
and  usually  more,  without  in  any  way 
irritating  the  skin.  It  is  a  pure  white, 
delicately  perfumed  vanishing  cream  that 
you  simply  pat  or  gently  rub  into  your  skin 
until  it  disappears.  It's  cool  and  soothing, 
but  mild  as  it  is,  it  does  the  job. 


TINY  tint  to  brighten  up  your  hair  is 
the  promise  Golden  Glint  Rinse  makes 
and  keeps.  It's  not  a  dye  or  bleach,  and  it 


Does   your  future   hold  lovely 
hands — thanks  to  Frostilla  Lo- 
tion ? 


rinses  out  easily  with 
the  next  shampoo.  You 
need  have  no  fear  that 
it  will  destroy  the  na- 
tural appearance  which 
conservative  women 
cherish  and  most  men 
admire.  It  imparts  tiny 
reddish  tones-  and  golden 
highlights  to  hair  that 
has  lost  its  sheen,  so 
it  seems  to  have  the 
vibrancy  and  brightness 
of  early  youth.  You 
simply  dissolve  the  con- 
tents of  a  small  envelope 
in  hot  water  and  pour 
it  through  your  hair 
after  a  shampoo. 
Although  not  imper- 
ative, it's  a  good  idea 
to  use  Golden  Glint 
Shampoo  as  it  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  prepare 
your  hair  so  it  gets  the 
most  out  of  the  rinse. 

W/E  WISH  we  knew 
W  the  secret  of  how 
Tangee  lipstick  performs 
its  miracle  of  giving 
flattering  color  to  your 
lips  without  one  single 
iota  of  "painted"  look ! 
But  we  don't.  Chame- 
leon-like, it  takes  on  its 
color  according  to  your 
own  individual  skin, 
achieving  an  effect  that 
is  supremely  natural. 
It  is  made  with  a  cream 
base  that  keeps'  your 
lips  in  smooth,  soft  con- 
dition with  no  danger 
of  drying,  no  matter 
how  often  you  apply  it. 
We  find  it  a  grand  pro- 
tection against  chapping 
when  the  weather's  cold 
and  windy.  Tangee 
rouge,  made  on  the  same 
color  principle,  gives  a 
soft,  natural  glow  to 
your  cheeks  that's  sure 
to  be  a  perfect  match 
for  your  lipstick.  These 
products  are  ideal  for 
the  girl  who  wants  to 
look  her  prettiest  with- 
out admitting  she  uses 
make-up. 


WHAT 
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does  the 
future  hold  for 
you?  Does  the  crystal 
show  you  possessed  of  two  soft,  white  hands 
that  will  do  their  share  toward  bringing 
you  a  glamorous  Winter  replete  with 
romance?  We  give  you  our  word  that 
Frostilla  Lotion  will  help  your  dream  of 
beautiful  hands  come  true.  It's  pleasantlv 
fragrant  and  delightful  to  use.  Your  re- 
ward is  a  pale  smoothness  and  the  softness 
that  beautifies  to  the  touch  as  well  as  the 
eye.  And  you  can  depend  upon  Frostilla 
to  protect  your  hands  against  harsh  ex- 
posure and  to  relieve  chapping,  roughness, 
or  redness  in  practically  no  time  at  all.  It 
has  a  highly  beneficial  effect  on  nail  cuticle. 
Some  women  find  it  a  protective,  persuasive 
base  for  face  powder.  It's  a  soothing  rub 
for  tired  feet,  too. 
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A  Real  Day  With  Robert  Taylor 


music  while  he's  driving,  wherever  he  goes 
to  eat,  and  Joe  has  orders  to  turn  on  the 
living-room  radio  the  minute  Bob's  awake. 
Melodies  flood  the  house  and  Joe  flicks  on 
the  music  when  Bob's  car  rolls  into  the 
driveway  after  a  day  at  the  studio.  You 
know  how  many  folks  try  to  awe  you  with 
their  zeal  for  classical  pieces  ?  Bob  studied 
the  cello  for  years  and  he  can  appreciate 
the  finest  symphonies.  But  he  hasn't  a  piano 
— because  "I  can't  play  one."  He  tunes  in 
on  classical  numbers  "only  when  I'm  in  the 
mood,  which  seems  to  be  seldom."  He 
thrills,  frankly,  to  swing  rhythm.  "Bennie 
Goodman's  orchestra  is  tops  in  my  estima- 
tion. Next  I  search  for  Lud  Gluskin.  The 
Casa  Loma  band  is  third  choice."  His  pet 
songs  are  I'll  Get  By,  Avalon,  China  Boy, 
and  When  Did  You  Leave  Heaven.' 

Joe  brought  in  orange  juice,  toast  and 
coffee,  and  served  it  on  the  coffee  table 
before  the  fireplace  in  the  living-room. 

"Guess  you'll  have  to  take  a  beating  on 
your  breakfast,"  mine  host  smiled.  "I  hate 
breakfast  myself;  it's  a  hideous  ordeal  for 
me,  getting  up  and  suddenly  commencing 
to  eat.  And  I  can't  ask  Joe  to  bring  in 
more — for  there  isn't  anything  else  in  the 
house !" 

The  refrigerator  at  Bob  Taylor's  is  bare 
— except  for  cream  and  butter !  I  was 
stumbling  onto  one  of  the  most  amazing, 
hitherto  undisclosed  Taylor  idiosyncrasies. 
Bob  is  not  to  be  won  via  his  stomach !  He 
actually  classifies  food  as  just  a  necessary 
evil,  and  meals  are  routines  to  be  rushed 
through.  All  you  who  aspire  to  be  Mrs. 
Taylor  can  now  not  only  stop  struggling 
with  the  Harvard  Classics,  but  you  can 
throw  away  your  jolly  old  cook-book.  If 
you  slave  over  a  hot  stove  it's  love's  labor 
lost. 

"I  have  breakfast,  such  as  it  is,  out  here 
in  the  living-room,"  Bob  went  on  to  ex- 
plain. "I  can't  stand  formality  in  meals  and 
I  don't  like  to  sit  in  there  at  the  dining- 
room  table.  I  don't  have  any  other  food 
here  because  I  hate  to  eat  at  home." 

"But  don't  you  get  tired  of  restaurants?" 

"I've  been  eating  in  them  since  I  was 
five,  and  I'm  not  tired  of  them  yet,"  he 
vowed. 

I  gasped,  "But — when  you  were  at  home 
with  your  parents — ?" 

"We  ate  out,"  he  retorted.  "We  liked  to  !" 

Still,  here's  more  surprising  data  on  Bob. 
He  never  touches  vegetables,  salads,  or 
fruits — the  orange  juice  in  the  morning  be- 
ing his  only  concession.  "I  don't  like  any 
kind  of  vegetables.  Spinach  ?  Ugh !  Car- 
rots, and  lettuce,  and  apples — ?  I've  never 
liked  anything  like  that  and  never  indulge." 
Bob  goes  for  meat  and  potatoes  and  gravy, 
with  ample  salting.  The  easier  to  swallow, 
the  better.  He  avoids  steaks  that  have  bones 
— "too  much  trouble  to  cut  around  the  bone" 
— and  requests  ground  steak !  He  doesn't 
care  for  a  cocktail  before  dinner.  "So  far 
as  I'm  concerned,  they  could  eliminate  all 
hors-d'oeuvres  and  desserts,  also."  Fashion- 
able lingering  over  coffee  cups  bores  him. 
"I  should  be  Continental,  but  I'm  not !" 
Don't  forget  to  keep  the  merry  music  on, 
though. 

After  we  finished  breakfast  Bob  retired 
to  put  on  brown  slacks  and  a  white  polo 
shirt  and  comfortable  golf  shoes.  He  never 
wears  a  suit  until  he  has  to.  He  remem- 
bered his"  desk  in  the  corner  of  the  living- 
room.  "Mind  if  I  do  something  there  before 
we  go  forth?"  I  didn't,  naturally,  so  he 
phoned  his  secretary,  who  lives  at  his 
mother's.  "Bring  over  the  photos  you  have 
for  me  to  sign,"  he  instructed  her.  Bob 
won't  let  anyone,  even  her,  autograph  a 
picture  for  him.  Every  single  photograph 
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for  which  a  dime  or  a  quarter  is  enclosed 
to  help  cover  costs  carries  his  very  own 
personal  greeting.  He  was  relating  how  he 
values  the  letters  that  reach  him  when  the 
secretary  came.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  I 
watched  him  read  and  write.  By  11:15  he 
was  through. 


Paulette  Goddard  very  chic  in  a 
swagger  fur  coat.  When  do  you 
start    that    new    film,  Paulette? 


"How  about  that  ride?"  I  inquired, 
fancying  a  spin  in  Bob's  tan  Packard 
Twelve  phaeton. 

"Okay,"  he  chuckled.  "Let's  go!"  He  led 
me  to  the  garage.  (There  is  a  ping-pong- 
table  on  his  back  lawn).  "Better  stand  out- 
side until  I  back  her  out."  There  was  a 
noise  akin  to  the  China  Clipper  taking  off, 
a  violent  crescendo  of  sputters,  and  out 
backed  Bob  Taylor  in  the  goshdarndest 
strip-down  racer  you've  ever  seen !  There 
were  no  fenders  and  remarkably  little  of 
the  body  was  left.  The  wheels  were  spe- 
cially braced  and  when  I  clambered  in  I 
was  practically  pals  with  a  red-hot  ex- 
haust pipe — the  enterprising  Mr.  Taylor 
had  eagerly  ripped  out  the  floorboard  ! 

"I  wangled  this  from  a  race-track  demon. 
He  paid  a  lot  for  it.  Look-it  how  the 
motor's  hopped  up.  You  can  whoop  up  to 
70  in  a  few  blocks,"  Bob  gloated. 

But,  having  due  respect  for  Beverly's 
traffic  cops,  he  chugged  us  toward  a  handy 
canyon  at  a  modest  speed.  Once  on  a  clear, 
little-traveled  road,  he  monkeyed  with  the 
muffler  and  opened  the  cut-out.  He's  crazy 
about  the  noise-making  traits  of  this  car — 
his  Packard's  annoyingly  quiet.  With  a 
roar  we  shot  ahead,  and  I  was  on  the  ride 
of  a  life-time.  Bob  tingled  with  a  furious 
pleasure  at  the  80-mile  speed — and_  I  held 
on  for  dear  life.  The  wind  ruffled  his  thick- 
hair,  but,  fortunately,  not  into  his  eyes.  He 
brought  me  back  alive ! 

When  he  slowed  down  and  turned 
around,  we  drove  into  the  city  through  the 
canyon  where  Bob  starts  building  next 
month.  He's  going  to  own  his  first  home, 
and  it'll  be  a  rambling  Early  American 
farmhouse. 


"Filling  it  with  antiques?"  I  probed. 

"Don't  like  'em !"  he  responded.  "I'm 
having  all  the  furniture  built,  so  it'll  be 
appropriate  and  yet  modern." 

As  we  lurched  into  his  drive-way  again 
I  wondered  why  he  had  no  suntan  set-up 
in  the  rear  patio.  "I  never  take  sun-baths," 
he  asserted.  "A  tan's  keen  if  I  can  get  it 
while  I'm  swimming  or  playing  tennis ;  but 
I  haven't  the  patience  to  just  lie  still  and 
let  the  sun  pour  on  me." 

He  proposed  lunch  at  the  Beverly  Hills 
Tennis  Club,  so  we  could  get  out  on  the 
courts  there  afterwards.  Bob  hasn't  joined 
a  super-social  club.  "To  me  a  club's  for 
the  sport;  I  don't  want  to  sit  about  having 
cocktails.  I  want  to  be  able  to  get  mussed 
up  and  not  have  to  give  a  hoot." 

When  he'd  changed  into  tennis  ducks 
and  shoes  we  rated  the  Packard. 

He's  never  had  the  top  up,  reveling  in 
invigorating  breezes.  When  it  rains,  and 
usually  to  and  from  the  studio,  he  uses  the 
new  Ford  coupe  he's  invested  in.  In  the 
quiet  tennis  club  restaurant  the  radio  was 
turned  on  at  his  entrance.  He  ordered  hot 
cakes  with  tiny  sausages,  a  fried  egg,  and 
coffee.  (Well,  he's  never  had  a  stomach- 
ache yet ! ) .  Then  we  went  to  my  defeat. 
Lately  Bob's  been  squeezing  in  consider- 
able tennis  practice  and  the  best  way  of 
estimating  the  wallop  in  his  serve  and  the 
finesse  with  which  he  places  the  ball  teas- 
ingly  on  the  line»is  to  attempt  to  trim  him. 
When  I  was  trimmed  8-6,  and  6-2,  a  friend 
with  whom  Bob  plays  frequently  stepped 
in  and  Bob  showed  him  up  magnificently. 

Instead  of  showering  in  the  locker  room. 
Bob  headed  straight  for  home.  "I  don't 
object  to  changing  clothes  if  I  can  do  it 
at  the  house.  I'm  funny — I  accustom  myself 
to  things  and  then  prefer  familiar  surround- 
ings. I  like  a  particular  shower  and  don't 
want  any  part  of  any  other;  I  adjust  the 
lights  on  my  bathroom  mirror  and  park 
my  pipe  holder  on  the  mantle;  I've  a 
hankering,  then,  for  things  to  be  where 
they  belong."  Well-brought-up  young  man ! 

While  he  was  having  a  quick  shower  I 
had  a  chance  to  play  with  Bob's  dog,  the 
most  beautiful  brown  Irish  setter  in  Holly- 
wood. I  noticed  the  ribbons  the  dog  has 
captured  in  local  kennel  shows  were  on  the 
desk. 

Joe  confided  that  his  master  never  en- 
tertains at  home.  "He's  not  given  a  single 
party.  Mr.  Taylor  doesn't  care  for  dinner 
parties.  He  isn't  here  much.  He's  on  the 
go  as  much  as  he  can  be." 

"You  bet  I  am,"  announced  Bob,  emerg- 
ing in  a  gray  suit.  "Pardon  me  while  I 
make  an  urgent  call !" 

I  couldn't  help  listening — over  the  radio's 
interference,  even.  Would  Barbara  be  free 
to  go  to  the  movies  tonight  ?  Oh,  great ! 
He'd  be  by  at  eight.  (He  isn't  slushy,  you 
see).  If  Bob  weren't  so  polite  I'm  sure  he'd 
have  added  that  the  intervening  hour-and- 
a-half  would  be  awfully  long. 

Joe  tactfully  reminded  him  of  the  two 
suits  that  had  been  at  the  tailor's  for  six 
months.  Bob,  it  seems,  detests  fittings,  and 
postpones  them.  We  got  into  the  good  car 
again — chauffeuring  is  as  unnecessary  an 
art  for  Joe  as  cooking — and  zoomed  up  to 
Sunset  Boulevard  and  the  swank  tailor 
shop  there.  Bob  was  received  with  extra 
consideration,  but  there  was  no  silly  fawn- 
ing upon  him.  He  joked  and  never  let  on 
that  he  didn't  relish  the  fitting.  He's  not  a 
growler,  ever.  He  shops  as  little  as  possible 
— because  he  doesn't  enjoy  the  parking 
problem ! 

I  hadn't  learned  quite  all.  Bob  invited  me 
to  dine  with  him.  He  always  patronizes  one 
of  three  favorite  cafes  on  Wilshire  Boule- 
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vard  in  Beverly — unless  he's  at  Barbara 
Stanwyck's  or  his  mother's.  The  head 
waiter's  face  lit  up  as  he  appeared  in  the 
doorway.  Swiftly  I  was  handed  a  menu, 
but  Bob  wasn't.  "I  don't  have  to  bother 
ordering.  That's  why  I  come  here.  They 
bring  me  things  I  don't  have  to  work  on!" 

Many  a  pretty  miss  attempted  to  flirt 
with  him.  But  Bob's  not  a  roving  type  of 
Romeo.  He's  the  sort  who's  positive  the 
girl  of  his  current  dreams  has  just  left 
heaven.  And  when  you  can  court  an  angel, 


sent  to  you  from  heaven,  why  philander? 

"Will  you  end  up  night-clubbing  after 
the  movies?" 

"Don't  like  'em — night-clubs,  I  mean," 
Bob  announced,  driving  me  to  his  house 
so  I  could  pick  up  my  own  car.  "I  like  to 
dance.  When  Bennie  Goodman  was  at  the 
Palomar  last  summer  I  went  there  often. 
But  these  night-spots  are  too  smoky.  I'd 
rather  bundle  up  and  drive  fast  in  the 
moonlight,  with  the  temperature  cold 
and — "  He  blushed.  "Here  we  are  and  in 


the  nick  o'  time;  I'm  beginning  to  sound 
foolish  !" 

With  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  whirled  off 
to  Barbara's.  When  the  most  popular  man 
in  Hollywood  goes  to  a  public  dance-hall 
instead  of  the  Troc,  because  he  prefers  a 
certain  orchestra  to  being  seen  with  the 
movie  colony's  social  set,  he's  worth  ad- 
miring with  no  reservations.  And  if  being 

consolation  that  Robert  Taylor,  no  less, 
believes  in  falling  in  love,  too! 


The  Ciri  Who  Calls  Herself  Margo 
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she  whirled  around,  rose  petals  cascaded 
from  her  hair,  showered  her  tense  young 
body  and  fell  in  sad  little  heaps  to  the 
floor.  That  night  she  took  seventeen  bows 
and  two  encores  before  they  would  allow 
her  to  leave. 

At  a  certain  table  sat  a  man  and  woman, 
who  watched  the  exhibition  with  fascinated 
eyes.  "That  little  girl  is  going  to  be  heard 
from,"  said  the  woman,  who  was  Helen 
Hayes.  "Charlie,  she  has  great  talent  that 
cannot  be  denied.  Maybe  some  day  you 
can  use  her."  The  remarks  were  addressed 
to  Charlie  MacArthur,  who  several  years 
later  gave  Margo  her  great  chance  in 
"Crime  Without  Passion." 

Her  acting  in  this  picture  brought  Margo 
to  the  attention  of  Guthrie  McClintic,  pro- 
ducer husband  of  Katherine  Cornell.  In 
Margo  he  found  Miriamne,  {little  Mir- 
iam), the  tragic  heroine  of  Maxwell  An- 
derson's "Winterset."  Together  with  an 
actor  named  Burgess  Meredith,  Margo 
scored  an  individual  triumph  that  kept  her 
playing  the  same  role  for  eight  consecutive 
months.  While  the  play  was  still  running, 
James  Hilton  came  back  to  her  dressing- 
room  to  see  her.  Just  that  day,  Margo  had 
finished  reading  Hilton's  "Lost  Horizon" 
and  secretly  expressed  the  wish  that  she 
might  play  the  Tibetan  girl. 

Typical  of  Mr.  Hilton's  vivid  imagina- 
tion, instead  of  introducing  himself  for- 
mally, he  extended  his  hand  and  said :  "You 
remind  me  of  smoke."  Months  later,  Margo 
was  summoned  to  Hollywood  and  given  the 
role  she  yearned  for.  Several  days  after  she 
started  the  picture,  she  met  one  of  the 
studio  executives.  Stopping  her,  he  asked 
if  she  were  happy  and  if  she  liked  the  pic- 
ture. Bubbling  over  with  happiness,  the 
mad  Margo  exclaimed:  "I  love  the  picture. 
I  love  Frank  Capra.  I  love  Ronald  Colman. 
I  love  Jane  Wyatt  and  John  Howard.  In 
fact,  I  love  everyone." 

The  executive  looked  at  Margo  anx- 
iously. Shaking  his  head  sadly,  in  all  seri- 
ousness he  replied:  "You  give  too  much. 
You  mustn't  do  it.  It  isn't  good  for  you." 

Her  eyes  dancing,  but  her  face  a  mask 
of  despair,  Margo  dramatically  quoted 
from  Mr.  Shakespeare's  "Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet" :  "My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the 
sea,  my  love  is  deep.  The  more  I  give,  the 
more  I  have  to  give — for  both  are  infinite." 
The  executive  stared  at  Margo,  not  know- 
ing whether  to  break  out  in  applause  or  call 
the  wagon.  Finally,  with  a  sickly  grin,  he 
sputtered:  "That  was  very  good.  Did  you 
make  it  up?" 

During  the  making  of  "Lost  Horizon," 
Margo  got  to  know  the  elusive  Ronald  Col- 
man. The  make-up  man  on  the  set  insists 
that  one  day  he  overheard  Colman  invite 
Margo  out  for  dinner  and  she  tactfully  re- 
fused. That  in  itself  is  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion in  Hollywood.  But  Margo  refuses  to 
confirm  or  deny  this.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  learned  something  invaluable,  while 
working  with  the  charming  Englishman. 

"Ronald  Colman  taught  me  the  mean- 


ing of  patience,"  says  Margo.  "It's  some- 
thing one  must  have  when  working  in 
the  studios.  On  the  set  Mr.  Colman  was 
always  kind,  always  polite,  but  he  kept 
to  himself.  I  used  to  watch  him  sitting 
on  the  sidelines.  His  face  was  very  stern, 
but  there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  One 
day  we  started  to  talk.  I  asked  him  how 
he  could  be  content  to  remain  in  Holly- 
wood, when  there  was  so  much  waiting 
and  so  much  to  be  experienced.  I  asked 
him  if  he  enjoyed  being  a  recluse  and 
said  that  I  was  so  hungry  for  the  whole 
world,  I  just  couldn't  remain  alone  and 
live  in  the  same  place  continuously. 

"He  looked  at  me  wisely  and  started 
to  talk.  He  said  that  he  had  already  had 
so  much  out  of  life,  it  was  a  relief  for 
him  to  settle  in  the  one  spot  that  had 
the  most  advantages.  Then  he  said  some- 
thing to  me  that  I  shall  always  remember. 
You  only  have  one  life,'  were  his  words. 
'Use  it  wisely.'  I  have  never  forgotten 
that.  I  want  to  use  my  life  wisely.  I 
want  to  make  every  moment  count." 

All  the  time  they  were  searching  for 
someone  to  play  in  the  screen  version  of 
"Winterset,"  Margo  prayed  that  she 
might  be  given  the  chance.  Dozens  of 
tests  were  made.  As  a  last  resort,  Margo 
was  asked  to  make  a  test  also.  Because 
Burgess  Meredith  had  already  been 
signed  to  play  his  original  role,  the 
studio  felt  that  a  box-office  name  should 
be  cast  to  play  the  part  of  the  girl. 

Because  he  is  a  friend  and  great  ad- 
mirer of  Margo,  John  Beal  agreed  to 
make  the  test  with  her  and  read  the 
lines  that  Burgess  Meredith  would  event- 
ually speak  on  the  screen.  The  day  that 
producer   Pandro   Berman   saw   the  test 


in  the  projection  room  was  Ginger  Rog- 
ers' birthday.  That  night,  Ginger  was 
having  a  party  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove. 
Berman  arrived  at  the  party  late.  In 
his  eyes  was  a  wild  look  of  ecstasy.  For 
the  balance  of  the  evening,  everyone  had 
to  listen  to  his  raves  over  the  test. 

Margo  and  Burgess  Meredith  worked 
as  they  never  worked  before,  in  recre- 
ating their  roles  for  the  camera.  Mered- 
ith, a  newcomer  to  the  screen,  arrived 
in  Hollywood  with  his  wife,  Margaret 
Perry.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  she 
was  the  one  who  disappeared  from  Holly- 
wood when  a  local  trade  paper  reviewed 
her  first  M-G-M  picture  and  criticized 
her  unfairly  and  without  just  cause.  For 
days  Margo  and  Burgess  carried  on  their 
dramatics  in  the  pouring  rain.  Meredith, 
who  is  a  fine  actor,  represents  the  new 
school  of  Hollywood  leading  men.  Hardly 
in  the  matinee  idol  class,  his  dramatic 
appeal  is  so  sensational,  studio  executives 
pleaded  that  he  sign  for  a  term  of  many 
years.  Instead,  Burgess  agreed  to  do  one 
or  two  pictures  every  summer,  providing 
they  don't  interfere  with  his  first  love, 
the  theatre. 

When  Margo  was  offered  a  long  term 
R-K-O  contract,  she  had  much  to  con- 
sider. The  security  of  a  weekly  pay  check- 
presented  a  helpful  way  to  solve  her 
many  responsibilities.  She  herself  could 
get  along  on  next  to  nothing.  But  there 
were  others  to  consider.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  felt  that  Hollywood  would  limit 
her  chances  for  development.  Money 
played  such  a  small  part  in  her  own 
scheme  of  things.  She  wanted  to  learn. 
She  wanted  to  live.  She  wanted  her  free- 
dom, to  be  able  to  fly  to  the  four  cor- 


Again  they  face  danger,  and  love,  together.  Warner  Baxter  and  June  Lang,  War- 
ner's leading  lady  in  "Road  to  Glory,"  in  their  new  film  "The  White  Hunter.' 
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ners  of  the  earth,  if  it  meant  a  new 
knowledge.  There  was  such  a  large  world 
waiting.  Even  with  all  its  advantages, 
Hollywood  just  couldn't  make  up  for 
everything  else. 

To  show  how  they  value  her  services 
as  an  actress,  Margo  was  signed  for  a 
term  of  seven  years.  Frorr  February  on, 
for  six  consecutive  months,  her  talents 
belong  to  R-K-O.  The  rest  of  the  time 
is  hers,  to  go  where  she  may,  to  do  what 
she  pleases,  to  give  herself  to  living 
Margo  always  wants'  to  keep  studying, 
practising  and  expanding.  She  wants  to 
keep  going  places,  to  keep  coming  home — 
as  long  as  she  is  progressing.  She  also  feels 
that  helping  herself  is  the  one  way  that 
she  will  be  able  to  help  those  depending 
upon  her. 

Even  though  she  has  barely  scraped 
the  surface  of  her  artistic  ability,  Margo 
has  already  created  an  interest  and  an  en- 
thusiasm, that  might  easily  turn  the  head 
of  the  average  young  girl  in  Hollywood. 
In  true  Margo  style  and  with  true  Margo 
humor,  when  she  is  told  how  great  she 
is  Margo  retorts:  "Isn't  that  strange? 
I  was  just  saying  the  same  thing  to  my- 
self, only  this  morning.  I  said,  'Margo, 
you're  a  genius.  You're  so  wonderful — 
you  ought  to  be  in  pictures!'" 

Margo  can  kid  about  herself.  But  that 
still  doesn't  prevent  others  from  waxing 
eloquent.  Clarence  Brown,  ( who  has 
never  met  her),  has  already  given  out 
two  interviews  on  why  he  thinks  she  is 


the  coming  actress"  of  the  age.  Eugene 
O'Neill,  the  celebrated  playwright,  un- 
solicited sent  her  an  autographed  photo- 
graph, which  is  the  rarest  form  of  flat- 
tery from  him.  George  Jean  Nathan,  New- 
York's  most  discriminating  critic,  de- 
votes several  pages  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished book  to  a  Margo  Eulogy.  Katharine 
Hepburn  and  Lillian  Gish  have  both  ex- 
pressed   themselves,   by   coming   on  the 


Speaking  of  the  young  set,  let  us 
introduce  Lynn  Berkeley,  above, 
who's  both  young  and  very  pretty. 


set  and  telling  Margo  to  her  face  that 
hers  is  a  greater  career  to  come. 

In  spite  of  the  sensation  she  has  caused, 
Margo  remains  simple  and  unassuming. 
She  lives  in  a  small  house  with  her 
mother  and  several  cousins.  Every  other 
week  another  cousin  arrives  from  Mex- 
ico City,  or  one  goes  back.  In  Margo 
they  have  found  a  friend,  a  loved  one. 
and  a  protector.  This  fall  she  will  do 
another  play  for  Guthrie  McClintic. 
When  she  returns  to  Hollywood  it  is 
rumored  she  will  dance  with  Fred  As- 
taire. 

Recently  Francis  Lederer,  who  be- 
came an  avid  Margo  admirer  when  he 
saw  her  in  "Crime  Without  Passion," 
selected  her  for  his  leading  lady  in  a 
radio  version  of  the  French  play,  "Lil- 
iom."  Typical  of  the  quixotic  Lederer, 
Margo  received  a  huge  bee-hive,  made 
of  fresh  flowers.  It  arrived  on  the  set, 
the  morning  of  the  broadcast.  The  sym- 
bolism of  the  Lederer  floral  piece  wasn't 
exactly  known.  But  Margo's  sweetness 
must  have  inspired  it.  Hollywood  would 
like  to  make  it  a  big  romance,  but  Margo 
has  different  ideas.  As  an  artist  and  a 
friend,  Margo  has  profound  regard  for 
Francis  Lederer.  And  Francis,  who  has 
been  married-off  in  every  Hollywood  col- 
umn, at  last  succeeded  in  getting  even. 
When  he  started  building  on  his  ranch 
house,  it  was  printed  that  the  new  addition 
would  be  the  bridal  suite.  In  reality,  Fran- 
cis Lederer  was  building  a  new  stable. 


The  Younger  Set  of  Hollywood 

Continued  •from  page  21 


Despite  the  fact  I've  been  on  the  stage 
since  I  was  six  I  still  have  a  lot  to  learn. 
I  can't  carry  a  picture  by  myself  yet. 
How  could  they  have  expected  me  to  carry 
one  like  'Tom  Brown  of  Culver'  five  years 
ago  ?  I  don't  want  to  be  a  star.  I'm  well 
content  to  play  leads.  I  want  to  play  adult 
parts.  My  ambition  is  to  be  a  young  Spen- 
cer Tracy.  I'm  not  good-looking  enough 
to  be  another  Gable  or  Bob  Taylor — " 

"Oh,  nuts!"  I  began. 

"Nuts,  nothing,"  Tom  cut  in.  "I'm  clean- 
looking,  maybe,  and  that's  all  you  can 
say  for  me.  I  know  my  limitations.  But 
there  won't  be  any  more  Anne  of  Green 
Gables'  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  loved 
doing  them,  mind  you,  but  I  feel  I'm  past 
that. 

"I've  bought  a  lot  out  in  Brentwood  and 
we're  going  to  start  building  pretty  soon. 
I  want  to  take  care  of  my  parents  and  I 
can't  afford  to  keep  two  establishments 
going.  This  lot  is  large  enough  that  there'll 
be  a  house  for  them  in  front,  then  a  swim- 
ming-pool, and  I'll  have  a  small  place  in 
back  for  myself — bedroom,  bathroom,  com- 
bination living  -  and  -  dining  -  room,  and 
kitchen.  My  folks,"  he  finished  proudly, 
"would  fit  into  any  crowd,  but  there  are 
times  in  this  business  when  you  just  have 
to  have  a  place  of  your  own.  I  may  never 
get  into  the  really  big  dough,  but  my 
tastes  are  simple  and  if  I  can  keep  going 
for  another  two  or  three  years  I  can  still 
save  enough  that  I'll  know  I'll  never  be 
in  any  actual  want." 

Talking  to  Tom  inevitably  made  me  think 
of  Ida  Lupino,  and  I  asked  him  about 
her.  "It  isn't  up  to  me  to  comment  on  any 
actor  or  actress  my  own  age,"  Tom  said. 
"Once,  years  ago,  an  interviewer  came  to 
see  me  when  I  was  new  to  the  business 
and  began  asking  me  about  different  girls. 
I  didn't  want  to  talk  so  he  began  insinu- 
ating and  I  had  to  say  something  to  head 
him  off.  He  only  printed  what  I  said  and 
not  what  he'd  said  that  led  up  to  it.  As 


it  came  out  in  print  it  made  me  seem  a 
perfect  ass. 

"However,  since  we're  friends  I'll  tell 
you  I  think  'Loopy,'  as  we  all  call  Ida 
Lupino,  has  made  more  progress  in  the 
past  year  or  so  than  any  other  young 
actress  in  Hollywood.  I  think  she  and 
Olivia  de  Havilland  are  the  two  outstand- 
ing feminine  players,  among  the  younger 
crowd,  in  town." 

"It's  a  shame  you  and  Ida  quit  batting 
around  together."  I  said.  "If  there  ever 
was  a  perfect  pair  of  screwballs  you  two 
are  it.  It  seems  to  me  you  were  made  for 
each  other." 

Tom  laughed  ruefully.  "I  guess  so.  I 
sure  had  a  lot  of  laughs  with  'Loopy.' 
And  we  understood  each  other.  We  both 
love  to  rhumba.  I  don't  recall  where  we 
were  going  but  we  were  driving  out  Sun- 
set Boulevard  once.  I  had  the  radio  on  and 
a  dance  orchestra  was  playing.  Suddenly 
they  struck  up  a  rhumba. 

"I  pulled  over  to  the  curb,  parked  the 
car,  turned  the  radio  up  as  loud  as  it 
would  go,  got  out,  went  around  and  opened 
the  door  on  'Loopy's'  side.  She  got  out 
and  there,  on  the  sidewalk,  we  went  into  as 
neat  a  rhumba  as  you'd  ever  see.  When 
the  number  was  finished  we  got  back  into 
the  car  and  went  on  to  wherever  we  were 
going  —  and  all  without  a  word  being 
spoken !  That's  'Loopy'  for  you !" 

"What  about  Patricia  Ellis?"  I  asked.  _ 

"There,"  said  Tom  enthusiastically,  "is 
a  girl  who  leads  as  nearly  a  completely 
independent  life  as  anyone  I  have  ever 
come  across.  She  makes  enough  money 
to  do  what  she  pleases,  lives  by  herself, 
and  her  family,  while  they're  devoted  to 
her,  don't  bother  her.  She  has  a  maid 
who  has  been  with  her  for  years,  and 
she's  a  good  actress." 

"A  good  actress,  yes,"  I  agreed. 

"The  fact  she  hasn't  shown  up  to_  better 
advantage  is  only  because  they  don't  give 


her  the  right  parts,"  Tom  said  staunchly. 
"Pat  could  be  one  of  the  very  best  come- 
diennes in  this  business  if  they'd  only  give 
her  comedy  parts.  But  they  make  her  play 
straight  leads  and  ingenues." 

"Maybe  you're  right,"  I  conceded.  "She 
does  have  a  swell  sense  of  humor." 

"Sure,"  Tom  raved  on.  "And  the  only 
real  comedy  part  she  has  ever  had  was  in 
'Bright  Lights.'  " 

"And  that  was  a  Joe  E.  Brown  pic- 
ture," I  finished  gloomily.  "You  know,"  I 
continued,  "the  thing  I  can  never  figure 
out  about  Pat  is  that  young  as  she  is,  she 
always  goes  with  men  so  much  older." 

"That's  easy,"  Tom  explained.  "Pat  is 
more  matured  mentally  than  the  rest  of 
us.  Kids  her  own  age  don't  interest  her. 
And,  of  course,  it's  flattering  to  a  young 
girl  if  older  men  take  her  out  because 
they  enjoy  talking  to  her  and  get  a  kick 
out  of  her  company — if  they  like  her  for 
some  other  reason  than  because  she's  young 
and  pretty." 

"Gee,  Tom,"  I  encouraged  him,  "you're 
doing  swell.  Tell  me  about  Eleanore  Whit- 
ney." 

"Eleanore?"  Tom  repeated.  "Well,  she 
weighs  ninety-eight  pounds  and  wears  a 
3K>"shoe  and  her  birthday  is  April  12th. 
Her  entry  into  pictures  was  rather  funny. 
Paramount  tested  her  for  a  part  in  New- 
York  and  she  didn't  get  it.  But  someone 
in  the  studio  liked  her  test  so  much  they 
gave  her  a  contract.  So  far  she's  made 
'Millions  in  the  Air,'  'Timothy's  Quest." 
'Three  Cheers  for  Love,'  'Hollvwood  Bou- 
levard.' and  'The  Big  Broadcast  of  1937.'  " 

"Where'd  she  learn  to  dance?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"Bill  Robinson  taught  her,"  Tom  an- 
swered. "When  she  was  ten  years  old  she 
danced  until  she  was  out  of  breath  in  his 
dressing-room  at  the  Palace  Theatre  in 
Cleveland.  When  she  stopped  he  said  he'd 
teach   her   all   he   knew   about  dancing. 
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Skin  faults  start  below 
surface — Cells,  glands, 
blood  vessels  under  your 
skin.  When  they  fail,  un- 
der tissi 

the  outer  skin  fold 
lines!  Skin  faul 


Miss  Esther  Brooks,  much  admired  in  New  York  this  p 
winter,  says:  f'Pond's  Cold  Cream  takes  every  speck  of  dirt 
of  my  pores,  keeps  my  skin,  cleat  of  blackheads," 


A  Sign  f/iatmmr/SSl/fSareSArMmg. 


THOSE  mean  little  lines  that  creep  in 
around  j-our  eyes,  your  mouth  .  .  . 
You  are  only  25.  But  people  see  them — 
"She's  every  bit  of  thirty!" 

Or,  you  are  over  thirty  ,  .  .  but  not  a 
sign  of  a  line.  And  everybody  takes  3-ou 
for  years  3rounger  than  you  are — "Not  a 
day  over  20!" 

Do  you  know  what  those  same  little 
lines  say  to  a  dermatologist?  He  sees  right 
through  them  to  the  under  la3Ters  of  }rour 
skin,  and  saj^s:  "It's  the  under  tissues  at 
fault!" 

Keep  away  Blackheads,  Blemishes 
— with  Under  Skin  treatment 

Skin  faults  are  not  alvraj-s  a  matter  of 
3-ears.  Look  at  the  skin  diagram  above. 
Those  hundreds  of  tuw  cells,  glands,  fibres 
'under  youv  skin  are  what  really  make  it 
clear  and  satiny— or  full  of  faults!  Once 
they  fail,  skin  faults  begin.  But  keep  them 
active — you  can,  with  Pond's  rousing 
"deep-skin"  treatment — and  3-our  skin 
blooms  fresh,  line-free,  as  in  youx  teens. 

Pond's  Cold  Cream  contains  specialty 
processed  oils  which  reach  deep  into  the 
pores.  It  floats  out  all  the  dirt,  make-up, 
skin  secretions  that  are  starting  to  clog. 
Alread3',  your  skin  looks  fresher! 

More  .  .  .  You  pat  this  perfectly  bal- 


anced cream  briskly  into  3'our  skin  .  .  . 
Start  the  circulation  pulsing,  oil  glands 
working  freely. 

Do  this  regularly— a\zy  after  day.  Be- 
fore long,  cloggings  cease.  Pores  grow- 
finer.  Blackheads,  blemishes  go  .  .  .  And 


those  iT^-riads  of  little  fibres  strengthen! 
Yourskin  grows  firm  underneath — smooth, 
line-free  outside,  where  it  shows. 

Here's  the  simple  Pond's  wa3"  to  win 
the  clear,  glowing  skin  that  never  tells 
of  birthda3Ts.  Follow  this  treatment  day 
and  night. 

Two  things  to  remember 

Every  night,  cleanse  with  Pond's  Cold 
Cream.  Watch  it  bring  out  all  the  dirt, 
make-up,  secretions.  \\  ipe  it  all  off"!  •  .  . 
Now  pat  in  more  cream  briskhy.  Rouse 
that  failing  underskin.  Set  it  to  work  again 
—for  that  smooth,  line-free  skin  you.  want. 
Every  morning,  and  during  the  day,  re- 
peat this  treatment  with  Pond's  Cold 
Cream.  Your  skin  becomes  softer,  finer 
every  time.  Powder  goes  on  beautifully. 

Start  In  at  once.  The  coupon  below 
brings  37ou  a  special  9-treatment  tube  of 
Pond's  Cold  Cream. 


SPECIAL  9-TREATMENT  TUBE 

and  3  other  Pond's  Beauty  Aids 

POXD'S,  Dept.MI45,Clinton,Conn.  Rush  special 
tube  of  Pond  s  Cold  Cream,  enough  for  9  treat- 
ments, with  generous  samples  of  2  other  Pond's 
Creams  and  5  different  shades  of  Pond's  Face  Pow- 
der. I  enclose  loe  to  cover  postage  and  packing. 


Mrs.  Eugene  du  Pont  HI 


iates  youth  and 


beauty,  says:  "Pond's  Cold  O 

right  away  It  takes  away  that  tired  look  and 

clate-hour'  lines  fade  completely." 


,  Poad'^  Eitract  Company 
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FREDERICS  offers  the  most  importan  t 
beauty  discovery  since  the  advent  of 
the  curling  iron — a  Wireless  Perma- 
nent Wave.  Produces  Permanently  beauti- 
ful waves— INSTANTLY— NATURALLY— 
without  intense  Electrical  Heat— withou  t 
harsh  Chemical  Heat  — without  hair- 
pulling  wires  —  without  any  discomfort. 
Sounds  unbelievable  —  impossible  —  but 
it's  true. 

Send  your  name  and  address  to  Dept.  f, 
E.  Frederics,  Inc.,  235-247  East  45th  Street, 
New  York  City 
—for  a  list  of 
Authorized 
Frederics  Salons 
who  give  Fred- 
cries  Vita  Tonic 
and  Vitron 
Wireless  Pcrma- 
nents.  We  will  also 
send  you  sample 
Vita  Tonic  and 
Vitron  Magic 
Shield  Wireless  Wrap- 
pers to  take  with  you 
when  going  for  your 
Frederics  Permanent. 
Make  sure  that  only 
these  Genuine  Fred- 


Fora  natural  wave— a  permanently  beautiful— soft, 
lasting  wave,  demand  a  FredericsH'ireless  Permanent 


-frecl 


-rreoerics 

VITA-TONIC^,,// VITRON 
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Every  time  he  played  Cleveland  he  gave 
her  some  lessons.  Finally  he  wired  her 
that  he  had  a  month  between  bookings 
and  if  she  could  come  to  New  York  he'd 
give  her  a  lesson  every  day.  So  she  and 
her  mother  went,  and  he  really  got  to 
work  with  her.  Then  he  showed  her  to 
his  manager,  Marty  Forkins,  who  was  also 
Rae  Samuels'  husband.  Remember  her? 
She  used  to  be  called  'The  Blue  Streak 
of  Vaudeville.'  Forkins  liked  Eleanore's 
work  and  finally  teamed  her  up  with  his 
wife.  When  vaudeville  died,  Eleanore 
worked  with  Rudy  Vallee  for  awhile  and 
then  with  Jack  Benny." 

"They  tell  me,"  I  interrupted,  "all  she 
can  talk  about  is  herself." 

"Listen,  Dick,"  Tom  exclaimed  earnestly, 
"put  yourself  in  our  places.  We're  all 
young  and  we  want  to  know  what  makes 
us  tick.  We  meet  people  outside  the  busi- 
ness and  all  they  want  to  talk  about  is 
us.  You  writers  come  to  interview  us 
and  all  you  talk  about  is  us.  You  have  to 
if  you're  going  to  get  a  story.  So  the  first 
thing  you  know  it's  become  a  habit  with 
us.  Eleanore  is  no  worse  in  that  respect 
than  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  She's  just 
getting  a  good  start  and,  naturally,  the 
thing  she's  most  interested  in  is  her 
career." 

"She's  also  interested  in  Johnny  Downs, 
isn't  she?"  I  demanded. 

"I  guess  so,"  Tom  grinned. 

And  then  I  remembered  Johnny's  been 
pouting  lately  because  Eleanore's  been 
going  out  with  Tom.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  had  a  luncheon  date  with  Tom  the 
particular  day  I  talked  to  him — but  she 
didn't  show  up.  Perhaps  she  changed  her 
mind  and  ate  with  Johnny. 

"What  about  Johnny?"  I  suggested, 
thinking  I  might  as  well  drain  this  mine 
of  information. 


"Johnny,"  Tom  announced  judiciously, 
"is  one  juvenile  I  think  is  going  places. 
He  worked  in  the  'Our  Gang'  comedies 
as  a  kid.  When  he  got  too  old  for  that 
he  went  into  vaudeville  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  played  on  the  legitimate  stage 
in  'Strike  Me  Pink'  and  'Growing  Pains.' 
Then  he  came  back  to  Los  Angeles  with 
Olsen  &  Johnson  in  'Take  a  Chance.'  Some 
Paramount  scout  saw  him  and  gave  him 
the  lead  in  'College  Scandal.'  When  that 
was  finished  they  put  him  under  contract. 
He's  also  played  in  'The  Virginia  Judge.' 
'So  Red  the  Rose,'  'Coronado,'  and  'Three 
Cheers  for  Love.'  The  bane  of  his  life  is 
that  he's  so  skinny.  So  right  now  he's 
lapping  up  all  the  ice-cream  and  ginger 
ale  he  can  get  hold  of,  trying  to  put  on 
weight.  He  and  Eleanore  arc  romancing, 
but  I  don't  know  if  it's  serious." 

"Thanks  a  lot,  pal,"  I  said.  "I'll  dish 
some  dirt  for  you  sometime." 

Away  from  Tom  I  got  to  wondering 
about  some  of  the  others  of  the  younger 
set.  There's  Olivia  de  Havilland,  of  course. 
Olivia  is  the  most  promising  of  all  the 
newcomers.  She  has  a  sense  of  humor, 
too,  but  it's  a  quiet  kind.  It  isn't  the  bub- 
bling, wise-cracking  sort  that  distinguishes 
most  youngsters.  She's  friendly,  her  suc- 
cess hasn't  gone  to  her  head,  and  she's 
one  of  the  most  intense  young  persons  I 
have  ever  met. 

She  tries  to  keep  her  home  and  screen 
lives  widely  separated.  She  rarely  goes  out 
with  anyone  connected  with  pictures,  al- 
though for  a  time  there  was  a  reported 
romance  with  James  Blakeley.  I  think 
that's  about  over  now.  As  soon  as  she  fin- 
ishes a  picture  she  goes  back  to  her  home 
town  for  a  visit,  and  they  still  treat  her 
as  one  of  them  and  not  with  the  awe  a 
picture  star  usually  provokes.  I  asked  her 
why  she  prefers  non-professional  lay  peo- 


GIRLS  DONY  PASS  UP  THIS 
X'MAS  BARGAIN!  GIVE 
SCREEN  LANDIYOUR  FRIENDS 
WILL  BE  DELIGHTED 


%ld  Who  wouldn't  be  glad  to  get  a  present  of  a  year's  subscription  to  SCREENLAND — one 
Kk.  whole  year  of  the  "Smart  Screen  Magazine"?  Here's  a  Christmas  gift  which  will  be  a  source 
Qj.       of  pride  to  you  and  twelve  long  months  of  pleasure  to  the  recipient. 

I   YOU  SAVE  ONE  THIRD  OF  THE  COST! 

$]  is  all  this  ideal  present  costs  you.  This  is  a  special  Christmas  offer.  Regularly,  the  price 
is  $1.50  for  a  yearly  subscription.  So,  take  advantage  of  this  bargain  and  give  as  many  as 
you  like  .  .  .  one  .  .  .  three  .  .  .  five.  At  the  right  time,  we'll  send  a  handsome  holiday  card 
announcing  your  gift.    And  then,  SCREENLAND  will  follow  for  twelve  whole  months. 

GET  YOUR  ORDER  OFF  TODAY!  USE  THIS  COUPON! 


SCREENLAND 

45  W.  45th  Street,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find  $  for  which  you  are  to  send  SCREENLAND 

for  one  year  and  a  holiday  card  announcing  this  gift  in  my  name  to: — 
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Evening  in  Paris  Perfume  in  de  luxe  bottle 
with  square  chromium  cap.  .  .  SI  0.00 
Triple  Vanity  holding  Rouge.  Lipstick  and 
Face  Powder  |  loose  or  compact).  S2.75 


It  is  le  Pere  Noel,  the  Santa  Claus 
of  France,  speaking  .  . .  We  men  do 
not  clutch,  the  head  and  search  for 
sifts  in  f renzv  when  it  conies  to  the 
season  of  the  jovous  Noel.  But  no! 
Because  we  know  that  from  the 
cradle  it  isnaturalfortheladiestohe 
concerned  with  their  beauty.  ..and 
that  the  loveliest  ladies  of  our  belle 
patriearedevotedtoEveninginParis. 

So  do  as  we  do  if  you  would  delight 
the  ladies  at  Noel . . .  give  to  them  all 
sets  of  Evening  in  Paris  . . .  For  yes, 
there  are  in  all  twentv  different  sets, 
costing  from  a  little  one  dollar  and 
ten  cents  all  the  wayupto  twenty  dol- 
lars for  the  set  de  luxe,  the  gift  glori- 
ous for  the  loveliest  lady  you  know. 
At  your  favorite  drug  ot  department  store 


Evening  in  Paris  Perfume,  Toilet  Water, 
Face  Powder.  Talcum  Powder,  Single  Loose 
Vanity  and  Lipstick  in  a  satin-lined,  triple- 
sectioned  gift  box.  SI  O.OO 


Evening  in  Paris  Purse  Flacon  of  Perfume, 
Face  Powder,  Rouge  and  Talcum  Powder 
nestle  in  the  satinv  interior  of  a  gleamins 
silver  and  blue  box.  S2.95 


3erfume  in  square 
Liver  and  blue 
rift  box.  S  1 . 1 0 


A  gorgeous  half-moon  gift  box  with  Evening 
in  Paris  Perfume.  Toilet  Water.  Face  Powder, 
Talcum  Powder,  Single  Loose  \  anity  and 
Lipstick.    .    .    .  S7.75 


Purse  Flacon  of 
Perfume  and 
Sins:]  e  Compact. 
SI. 75 


Perfume.  Face  Pow- 
der, Lipstick.  Single 
Loose  Vanitv  and 
Talcum  Powder  in 
sriftbox.  .  S4.95 


Perfume  and  Face 
Powder  in  a  luxuri- 
ous box. .  82.25 


Perfume  in  special 
bottle  with  atom- 
izer. .  .  S1.05 
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Love  before  dinner  at  a  night  spot!  Joel  McCrea  and  Jean  Arthur  let  their  smiles 
tell  how  much  they  are  enjoying  their  experiences  in  "Adventure  in  Manhattan." 


pie   to    professionals    in   her    social  life. 

Olivia  regarded  me  gravely  for  a  mo- 
ment. "I  think,"  she  answered  slowly,  pick- 
ing her  words,  "it  is  necessary  to  keep  my 
own  emotions  and  the  emotions  of  the 
characters  I  play  on  the  screen  as  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  each  other  as  pos- 
sible. No  one  can  make  effective  or  sincere 
screen  love  and  remain  entirely  oblivious 
to  the  attractive  qualities'  of  the  person 
playing  opposite.  It  seems  to  me  this 
makes  it  automatically  unwise  to  be  with 
that  same  person  during  off-screen 
hours,  unless  the  synthetic  romance  has 
suddenly  blossomed  into  a  reality.  I  imag- 
ine if  that  happened  it  would  be  rather  dif- 
ficult to  keep  your  sense  of  values." 

She  has  a  decided  flair  for  poetry  and 
a   consuming   desire   to   write  something 


worth  while.  A  San  Francisco  publishing 
house  will  shortly  bring  out  a  volume  of 
her  verses.  Olivia  says  that  when  the  book 
is  published  it  will  make  her  feel  un- 
dressed. 

On  the  same  Warner  Bros,  lot  there  is 
June  Travis.  June  is  as  different  from 
Olivia  as  James  Cagney  is  from  Robert 
Taylor.  She  is  an  only  child,  is  badly 
spoiled  and  admits  it.  Her  father  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox  and 
June  had  every  intention  of  marrying  a 
ball  player  and  settling  down  to  that  life — 
until  she  got  the  feminine  lead  in  "Ceiling 
Zero."  Now,  nothing  would  make  her  give 
up  picture  work. 

Her  face  is  plentifully  freckled  and  she 
used  to  worry  constantly  about  it — until 
she   discovered   make-up   hid    them.  She 


would  rather  talk  baseball  than  anything 
else  in  the  world.  Incidentally  she  throws, 
as  well  as  possesses,  a  mean  curve.  Her 
favorite  dish  is  watermelon.  She  eats  it 
any  time,  day  or  night.  June,  you  prob- 
ably gather,  is  the  athletic  type  of  girl. 

Another  outstanding  younger  player  is 
Robert  Cummings.  Bob  is  a  curious  type 
of  fellow.  Not  exactly  shy  but  restrained. 
He  isn't  easy  to  know.  It  was  he  who, 
when  he  finished  dramatic  school  in  New 
York,  found  he  couldn't  get  a  job  be- 
cause the  only  type  producers  wanted  was 
English  juveniles.  He  went  to  England, 
lived  with  an  English  family  and  devel- 
oped as  fine  an  English  accent  as  you  could 
desire.  Then  he  had  some  pictures,  made 
and  sent  them  to  American  producers  say- 
ing he  was  English,  had  appeared  in  such 
and  such  plays,  (most  of  them  imaginary 
and  the  rest  touring  companies  they 
couldn't  check  on),  that  he  would  be  in 
New  York  on  such  and  such  a  date,  at  a 
certain  hotel,  and  if  they  were  interested 
he  would  be  glad  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment with  them.  Then  he  sailed  for  Amer- 
ica and  got  more  work  than  he  could  take 
care  of. 

It  was  also  Bob  who,  meeting  Margaret 
Lindsay  who  had  been  in  his  class  at  the 
dramatic  school,  suggested  to  her,  (when 
she  told  him  she  couldn't  find  work),  that 
she  follow  his  example.  She  did  and  got 
the  part  in  "Cavalcade"  that  made  her 
famous. 

He  never  eats  in  the  studio  commissary 
because  he's  a  vegetarian  and  is  sensitive 
about  it.  Many  players  prefer  having  their 
interviews  in  the  studio  restaurant  at  noon. 
Bob  insists  upon  having  his  either  on  the 
set  or  at  his  home.  He's  seldom  home 
when  not  working  because  he  is  an  avid 
aviator. 

I've  saved  the  best — my  favorite — for  the 
last.  Anne  Shirley.  If  I  had  a  kid  sister 
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and  she  had  to  be  in  pictures  I  would  want 
her  to  be  as  nearly  like  Anne  as  possible. 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  there  hasn't 
been  an  ingenue  like  Anne  since  Lillian 
Gish.  Here  is  a  little  girl,  maybe  eighteen, 
who  has  played  in  more  than  three  hun- 
dred pictures,  and  she's  still  as  swell  and 
simple  and  unspoiled  as  the  day  she  first 
saw  the  inside  of  a  studio.  Ginger  Rogers' 
cousin,  Phyllis  Frazier,  is  her  closest 
friend.  They're  constantly  inventing  new 
nicknames  for  each  other  and,  in  telling  of 
their  exploits,  Anne  goes  off  into  gales  of 
laughter. 

Last  summer  four  boys  from  Princeton 
visited  me.  We  had  a  picnic  at  their  beach 
house  one  day  and  Anne  spent  most  of  the 
day  lolling  in  the  sand  with  the  rest  of 
us.  But  where  everyone  else  was  laughing 
and  wisecracking,  Anne  was  knitting  her- 
self a  dress.  Yellow  is  her  favorite  color 
and  it  goes  well  with  her  coppery  hair. 

Everj"  juvenile  in  Hollywood  has  courted 
Anne  but  only  a  couple  have  ever  had 
their  options  lifted.  The  first  was  Muzzy 
Marcelino,  soloist  with  Ted  Fiorita's  or- 
chestra. Love  was  in  full  bloom  for  them — ■ 
until  the  orchestra  left  on  a  two-year  tour. 
For  a  while  there  were  'phone  calls  from 
Chicago  where  the  boys  were  playing  and 
once  Anne  was  all  packed  and  at  the  air- 
port for  a  flying  visit  to  Muzzy,  (chape- 
roned by  her  mother),  when  the  studio 
found  out  about  it  and  stopped  her. 

Gradually  the  'phone  calls  ceased.  Ab- 
sence doesn't  make  the  heart  grow-  fonder — 
not  when  you're  eighteen  and  attractive. 
Once  I  kidded  her  about  it  and,  for  once, 
there  was  no  answering  smile  on  Anne's 
face.  "That's  something  I'll  never  under- 
stand," she  said  simply.  "To  this  day  I 
don't  know  what  happened  to  us  or  why 
we  don't  care  any  more.  We  never  had 
any  quarrels.  We  just  drifted  apart." 

You  can  laugh  and  sneer  at  puppy  love 


Eyes  that  tell  a  story  of  a  drama  in  the  skies.  William  Gargan,  Astrid  Allwyn,  Judith 
Barrett,  and  William  Hall,  watch  a  fellow  aviator  fight  for  life  in  "Flying  Hostess." 


but  there  was  something  beautiful  about 
the  relationship  of  those  two  kids.  Muzzy 
is  as  clean  and  wholesome  in  his  way  as 
Anne  is  in  hers. 

At  the  moment  it's  Owen  Davis,  Jr. 
They  go  to  all  the  night  spots  together 
and  Anne  sits  there  looking  out  over  the 
floor,  sipping  her  lemonade  or  ginger  ale 
and  trying  to  appear  very  blase  and  so- 
phisticated. 

The  tragedy  of  youth  in  Hollywood,  as 
I  see  it,  is  that  their  careers  are  behind 
them  when  they're  still  only  kids.  I  men- 
tioned this  to  Anne.  "Oh,  no,"  she  said 
quickly.  "Maybe  we'll  be  through  in  pic- 
tures when  we're  young  but  if  we  use  a 
little  common  sense  we'll  have  saved 
enough  that  we'll  never  want  for  any- 
thing. The  thing  to  do  is  not  to  get  your- 
self used  to  living  like  a  millionaire.  Then, 


when  your  career  is  behind  you  there's  no 
feeling  of  having  to  give  up  anything. 
You  go  right  on  living  as  you've  always 
done.  I  hope  for  five  years  at  the  top. 
By  that  time  even  though  I'm  through  i'.i 
pictures  I  won't  have  to  worry.  I'll  still 
be  young  and  I  can  do  the  things  I  really 
want  to  do.  The  beauty  of  youth  in  Holly- 
wood is  that  you  have  success  when  you're 
young  enough  to  really  enjoy  it." 

Whether  Anne  is  right  or  I  am  is  some- 
thing that  will  probably  never  be  settled. 
But  talking  to  these  kids  convinces  me 
anew  of  the  truth  of  Maugham's  state- 
ment, "Nothing  is  more  wonderful  than 
the  consciousness  of  youth  which  in  these 
days  the  young  have.  They  are  deeply 
aware  that  it  is  lovely  and  fugitive.  They 
know  that  it  is  precious  and  that  they 
must  make  the  most  of  it!" 


AWK-HElt  hate  me  on  SIGHT  > 


6uT  carusjg  - 

THOUGHT  YOU 
WANTED  TO 

MEET   JACK  — 

why  you've 

BEErJ  TALK  I  NIG 
ABOUT  IT  FOR 
NEABLV 
-,  YEAR 


I-  K-  KMOW  -  BUT  : 
DlDK\'T  HAVE  ALI 
THESE  DREADFUL 
PIMPLES  THEKJ- 
OH,  MUMS,  IT'S  JUST 
TOO  MEAN  TO  HAVE 
T  HAPPEN!  LIKE 
THIS 


£  -AsJO  THE  POOP.  CHILD 

<\ '  efrV_-J  15  JLlST  HEART  BROKEM. 

■yy      She's  looked  forward  J 

'       TO  MEETlMG  HER  FRIEND'S  ] 
.    \  BROTHER  FOR  SO 
1  LOMG 


YOU  OUGHT  TO  GET 
HER  SOME  FLEiSCHMANm'S 
VEAST.  THAT'S   VJHAT  THE 
DOCTOR  PRESCRIBED 
FOR  JEAM.  IT  CLEARED 
HER  SKI  Si  UP  WONDERFULLY 


DONT 1FT  ADOLESCENT  VIMPLES 
MAKE  YOU  HATE  TO  BE  SEEN 


PIMPLES  spoil  many  a  "date" — 
for  boys  as  well  as  girls — after  the 
start  of  adolescence,  from  about  13  to 
years  of  age,  or  even  longer. 

At  this  time,  important 
glands  develop  and  final 


growth  takes  place.  The  entire  system 
is  disturbed.  The  skin  gets  extra  sen- 
sitive. Waste  poisons  in  the  blood 
irritate  this  sensitive  skin.  Then,  un- 
sightly pimples  pop  out. 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  clears  these 
skin  irritants  out  of  the 


/  *  -  i/f  /  '  blood.  Then,  pimples  go! 
 7ft£  SfiZCtt     Eat  3  cakes  each  day, 


by  clearing  skin  irritants 
out  of  the  blood 

Copyriffht,  19:<6.  Standard  Brands  Incorporated 


one  before  meals  — 
plain,  or  in  a  little  water 
— until  skin  clears. 
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Chester's  Home-Life  Movies 

Continued  from  page  55 


HOW  TO  AVOID 


Be  colorful  . . .  but  not  painted.  The  Color 
Change  Principle  available  in  Tangee  lip- 
stick, powder  and  rouge  intensifies  your 
own  natural  coloring. 


Today  it  is  quite  simple  to  make  the  most 
of  your  own  natural  skin  tones.  The  Tangee 
cosmetic  principle  brings  out  a  liveliness  and 
sparkle  in  your  lips,  cheeks  and  skin  that  is 
yours  alone,  because  it  is  your  coloring. 
Exactly  how  the  Tangee  Color  Change  Prin- 
ciple accomplishes  this  is  explained  in  the 
pictures  below.  It  will  take  you  22  seconds  to 
read  how  to  be  lovelier . .  in  your  own  way. 


Insist  upon  Tangee  for  all  your  make-up 
essentials.  Only  in  Tangee  can  you  obtain  the 
Color  Change  Principle.  Powder  is  55^  and 
$1.10.  Rouge,  compact  or  creme,  each  83^. 
Lipstick  is  39^  and  $1.10. 

•  BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES »  Tlicre  is  only  one 
Tnnaec — don't  let  anyone  sn  itch  you.  Always  ask  for 
tanged  natural.  //  you  prefer  mure  color  lur  evening 
wear,  ask  lor  Tangee  Theatrical. 

TB  World's  Most  Famous  Lipstick 
ENDS  THAT  PAINTED  LOOK 


THE  GEORGE  W.  EUFT  COMPANY  SU-126 
417  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Rush  Miracle  Make-Up  Set  of  Miniature  Tangee 
Lipstick,  Rouge  Compact,  Creme  Rouge,  Face 
Powder.  I  enclose  10c(stampsor  coin).  15£  in  Canada. 

Shade  □  FIesh  □  Rachel  □  L'ght  Rachel 

Name  —  

Address  — 

City   State 


wasn  t  working.  But  I  took  the  various 
wigs  home,  set  up  my  camera — it  has  a 
gadget  so  that  I  can  take  my  own  picture 
■ — and  made  regular  silent  tests  of  each 
wig.  They  all  looked  fakey  to  me,  so  I 
grew  my  hair. 

"For  my  latest  roles  in  'The  Depths 
Below'  and  'They  Met  in  a  Taxi,'  my  home 
movie  tests  showed  me  some  effective 
things  to  do  to  differentiate  the  characters. 
That's  another  point  for  the  little  movie 
outfit :  You  can  see  yourself  as  others  see 
you.'  Whether  you  are  in  pictures  or  not, 
you  can  test  yourself  for  grooming,  dress, 
or  mannerisms.  Most  of  us*  don't  know  we 
have  mannerisms  until  we  see  them  on  the 
screen. 

"Most  people  want  to  act.  Most  people 
are  sure  they  can  act,  so  they  are  usually 
happy  to  have  the  chance  when  you  get 
out  that  little  black  box. 

"Brooks  suddenly  decided  he  wanted  to 
act  when  I  was  on  my  latest  picture.  I  had 
been  telling  him  about  Scotty,  the  kid  who 
played  in  it,  and  he  was  sure  he  could  do 
Scotty's  part. 

"  'Look,  dad,  I  want  to  earn  some  money.' 
he  coaxed.  'You  let  me  do  that  part.  I  can. 
Sure  I  can !' 

"Argument  being  vain,  I  agreed  to  give 
him  a  test. 

"  'You  go  out  of  the  room,'  I  directed, 
'and  when  I  give  you  the  signal,  come  in, 
cross  the  room  to  me,  hold  out  your  hand 
and  say  :  "Hello,  dad  !"  ' 

"He  went  out,  importantly.  I  signalled 
and  he  came  in.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
him !  Here,  let  me  show  you !"  The  actor 
rose  and  imitated  Brooks,  sidling  across 
the  floor,  one  finger  in  his  mouth,  a  sheepish 
smile  behind  the  finger. 

"  'You  don't  come  into  a  room  like  that, 
do  you?'  I  demanded,"  continued  Chester, 
becoming  himself  again.  "Then  Brooks 
giggled.  Cynthia,  who  had  been  observing 
the  scene,  offered  to  repeat  it,  and  did  it 
beautifully." 

Just  how  unselfconscious  are  you?  At 
Pickfair,  in  the  days  when  Mary  and  Doug 
were  together,  they  used  to  play  a  game 
in  which  a  grand  prize  was  offered  to  any- 
one who  could  enter  the  room,  cross  it, 
seat  himself  and  begin  to  read,  with  no 
trace  of  'selfconsciousness.   Up  until  the 


Apparently  the  younger  professional 
women  are  more  puzzled  about  that  dis- 
play of  masculine  ego  than  are  their  elder 
sisters !  There  may  be  a  reason  for  that. 
But  the  younger  males  had  better  look  to 
their  laurels,  it  seems  to  me. 

Courtesy !  That  word  occurs  again  and 
again  in  these  discussions  with  women  who 
meet  the  cream  of  our  current  males.  Can 
it  be  that  that  was  what  Marlene  Dietrich 
meant  when  she  drawled,  "American  men 
do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  flatter  women 
subtly,  as  do  the  Europeans.  They  mean  to 
be  nice,  these  Americans,  but  they  do  not 
quite  know  how  !" 

Can  it  be  that  it  is  lack  of  subtlety  which 
petite  Simone  Simon  is  bemoaning?  "For 
weeks,  months  in  Hollywood,"  quoth  she, 
"no  one  call  me,  no  one  ask  me  to  go 
somewhere !    Then    my    picture,  'Girls' 


night  the  game  was  played  for  the  last 
time,  no  one  had  won  the  prize.  But  the 
victims  had  to  do  it  before  a  roomful  of 
celebrities,  who  weren't  above  heckling. 
Try  it  before  your  home  movie  camera. 

"Brooks  mayr  improve  when  he's  older, 
but  I  hope  he  won't  be  a  movie  actor  and 
have  to  earn  his  living  by  painting  his 
face,"  observed  Brooks'  father,  with  a 
fleeting  grin  that  gave  a  most  attractive 
glimpse  of  flashing  white  teeth.  "I  hope 
he'll  be  a  supervisor,  if  he  goes  into  the 
movie  business. 

"But  it's  stupid  for  parents  to  try  to  plan 
their  children's  lives.  'My  boy  is  going  to 
be  a  lawyer' — or  'My  son  is  to  enter  the 
ministry'  or  be  a  writer  or  whatever  it  is, 
is  just  hot  air.  He  will  decide  for  himself, 
or  life  will  decide  it  for  him. 

"I  was  to  be  an  artist.  I  was  taking 
lessons  at  art  school  when  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  act.  The  family  knew  nothing 
about  it  until  they  noticed  in  the  evening 
paper  that  my  film  was  playing  at  a  local 
theatre.  The  picture  was  pretty  bad.  but 
it  settled  my  career.  Acting,  not  drawing !" 

The  expense  of  a  home  movie  outfit,  ac- 
cording to  Chester,  is  much  less  than  it 
was.  You  can  get  a  small  8  m.m.  camera 
and  equipment  for  comparatively  little,  and 
film  for  these  is  cheap. 

"Most  home  movie  cameras  today  are 
the  sort  that  don't  need  focussing,"  he 
pointed  out.  "You  aim  the  lens  at  what 
you  want  and  you  get  it.  At  first  you  are 
likely  to  be  satisfied  with  any  shot,  because 
it's  so  exciting  to  see  your  subjects  moving 
about  on  the  screen.  But  presently,  you  are 
out  to  experiment.  You  try  for  angles,  for 
shadows,  for  atmosphere  shots.  If  you  can 
find  a  white  building  wall  where  a  low 
sun  will  throw  shadows  three  times  the 
height  of  your  characters,  you  can  do  most 
interesting  things. 

"I  talk  to  cameramen  on  Sets.  They  will 
tell  you  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Over 
at  Columbia  Studio  one  of  the  finest  tips 
for  would-be  artists  in  home  movies  was 
given  by  Joe  Walker,  head  of  the  camera 
department.  He  said  that  the  best  back- 
ground you  can  get  is  a  line,  a  mist,  and 
the  edge  of  a  building — then  you  use  your 
imagination  and  have  atmosphere.  I  haven't 
gone  far  enough  to  get  all  there  is  out  of 
that  tip,  but  I  pass  it  on.  It's  swell !" 


Dormitory,'  is  previewed  and  people  seem 
to  like  it.  The  next  day  my  phone  ring 
and  ring — and  the  day  after  that  and  the 
day  after  that !  All  the  days  people  want 
me  to  go  more  places  than  I  have  ever 
heard  before.  How  can  I  know,  now,  who 
likes  me  for  me  and  who  likes  me  for  that 
picture  ?" 

Kay  Francis,  of  course,  is  likely  to 
scream  and  hide  under  something  if  one 
so  much  as  suggests  that  she  was  once  a 
contender  for  the  title  of  "Hollywood's 
Best-Dressed  Woman." 

"If  you  go  out  with  a  man  whom  you 
like,  you  want  to  be  well-groomed,  look 
your  best,  make  him  proud  of  you,"  she 
said.  "But  any  sensible  woman  resents  the 
implication  that  she  is  a  sort  of  decorative 
adjunct  to  a  man's  evening,  that  she  is 
something  exotic  and  expensive  to  be.  as 


What  Women  Wish  Men  Wouldn't  Do! 
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it  were,  thrust  into  his  buttonhole  as  an 
embellishment  to  his  personal  vanity ! 

"Also,  the  man  who  is  wise  will  not 
try  to  absorb  too  much  of  a  woman,  in- 
vade her  privacy  too  thoroughly.  It  is 
flattering  to  be  asked  whether  you  have 
had  a  good  day  and  comforting  if  a  man 
will  listen  to  your  recital  of  woes  if  you 
have  any.  But  when  he  begins  to  cross 
question  you:  'Whom  did  you  see?  Who 
called?  Where  were  you  at  three-fifteen 
when  I  telephoned?'  he  is  getting  into 
dangerous  territory.  Maybe  she  was  in  the 
bath-tub  at  three-fifteen  and  cannot  quite 
account  for  that  moment.  But  she  begins 
to  feel  that  he  distrusts  her  and  she  re- 
sents it.  He  shouldn't  ever  allow  her  to 
feel  that  way.  Not  if  he  is  wise!" 

Jeanette  MacDonald  objects  to  men  who 
expect  all  social  relationships  to  "take  on 
the  aspects  of  a  three-ringed  circus." 

"There  are  so  few  really  nice  men,"  she 
complained,  "who  are  content  to  sit  down 
for  an  evening  of  conversation.  When  you 
do  find  a  man  who  seems  to  like  talk  for 
its  own  sake,  you  are  likely  to  find,  when 
you  try  it,  that  he  likes  talk  only  if  it 
concerns  himself,  his  own  career,  his  own 
hopes  and  plans  and  ambitions.  The  modern 
woman  has  hopes  and  ambitions  of  her 
own.  But  the  world  is  so  full  of  a  number 
of  other  things  which  are  interesting  and 
exciting.  It  must  be  doubly  trying  for  an 
intelligent  new-professional  woman  whose 
interests  are  varied !" 

Perhaps  Jeanette's  remarks  explain 
something  of  the  attraction  which  Gene 
Raymond  has  for  her.  I  have  known  Gene 
for  a  long  time  and  have  never  known  a 
young  man  who  talked  less  of  himself  or 
his  career,  who  appeared  to  take  himself 
less  seriously. 

Can  it  be  that  these  modern,  exotic, 
sought-after  women  are  rebelling  at  the 
display  of  masculine  ego  which  has  always 
been  considered  the  masculine  prerogative? 

It  was  Joan  Bennett  who  remarked,  "A 
woman  likes  a  man  who  is  masterful.  It 
is  when  he  begins  to  be  just  plain  bossy 
that  she  objects!  I  could  never,  for 
instance,  get  along  with  a  man,  whether 
husband  or  sweetheart,  who  planned  an 
evening,  committed  the  two  of  us  to  an 
engagement,  without  consulting  me.  Of 
course,  I  want  to  be  fair.  If  it  is  some- 
thing which  he  wants  very  much  to  do, 
something  which  will  give  him  pleasure,  I 
want  to  fall  in  with  his  plans,  whether  they 
are  exactly  to  my  liking  or  not.  And  I 
want  to  do  it  graciously.  There  is  no 
pleasure  for  anyone  if  the  woman  accedes 
grudgingly  and  complains  during  or  after 
the  evening  of  the  dismal  time  she  had! 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only  courteous 
for  any  man  to  consult  his  lady  before  he 
makes  an  engagement  which  involves  the 
two  of  them." 

Small  things,  these,  aren't  they?  But 
isn't  it  the  small  things,  much  more  than 
the  big,  dramatic  moments  which  affect 
human  relationships,  alter  human  lives? 

Forthright  little  Maureen  O'Sullivan 
took  up  sports. 

"I  love  the  out-of-door  things,"  she  said. 
"Swimming,  tennis,  badminton,  golf.  But 
I  like  to  do  them  for  fun.  I  resent  it  when 
men  take  them  too  seriously.  I  dislike  it 
intensely  if  a  man  looks  upon  a  morning's 
golf  as  a  'work-out,'  something  to  'keep 
him  fit,'  to  improve  his  physical  prowess, 
perhaps  his  figure.  If  I  find  myself  in  a 
tennis  game  with  a  man  who  takes  it  that 
way,  I  immediately  feel  and  can  hardly 
keep  from  saying,  that  he  could  have  done 
just  as  much  for  himself  by  staying  in  the 
gym  and  punching  a  bag  or  riding  a  me- 
chanical horse.  If  the  game  isn't  fun,  for 
itself,  then  I  don't  want  to  play  it.  I  cer- 
tainly don't  want  to  make  work  of  it!" 

Eleanor  Powell  wishes  that  men  wouldn't 
identify  her  always  with  the  gay,  dancing 
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Most  Bad  Breath  Begins  with  the  Teeth! 


\V7HY  let  bad  breath  interfere  with 
success  —  with  happiness?  It's  so 
easy  to  be  safe  when  you  realize  that  by 
far  the  most  common  cause  of  bad  breath 
is  .  .  .  improperly  cleaned  teeth! 

Authorities  say  decaying  food  and  acid 
deposits,  in  hidden  crevices  between  the 
teeth,  are  the  source  of  most  unpleasant 
mouth  odors — of  dull,  dingy  teeth  —  and 
of  much  tooth  decay. 

Use  Colgate  Dental  Cream.  Its  special 


penetrating  foam  removes  these  odor- 
breeding  deposits  that  ordinary  cleaning 
methods  fail  to  reach.  And  at  the  same 
time,  Colgate's  soft,  safe  polishing  agent 
cleans  and  brightens  the  enamel  —  makes 
your  teeth  sparkle. 

Be  safe — be  sure!  Brush  your  teeth  .  .  . 
your  gums  .  .  .  your  tongue  .  .  .  with 
Colgate  Dental  Cream  at  least  twice  daily 
and  have  cleaner,  brighter  teeth  and  a 
sweeter,  purer  breath.  Get  a  tube  today! 
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ANOTHER  DIZZY  SPELL! 


@  I  felt  sick  all  over — bilious,  nervous.  My 
complexion  was  a  sight.  The  trouble  ?  Con- 
stipation! Then  I  remembered  FEEN-A- 
MINT.  I  didn't  think  it  could  be  as  good  as 
my  friends  all  said  it  was,  but  I  decided  to  try 
it.  I  chewed  one  tablet.  Now  I  wouldn't 
think  of  using  any  other  laxative. 


•  Next  day  —  happy,  radiant,  full  of  vim ! 
For  FEEN-A-MINT  brings  such  blessed  re- 
lief. It's  so  gentle  !  There's  no  griping,  nausea, 
no  disturbance  of  sleep.  Non -habit-forming. 
Don't  be  constipated.  Use  FEEN-A-MINT  — 
the  delicious  chewing  gum  laxative.  More 
than  16  million  people  prefer  it. 


FEEN-A-MINT 

THE  CHEWING-GUM  LAXATIVE 


fagot  CRAY  HAIR 

REMEDY  IS 
MADE  AT  HOME 

VOU  can  now  make  at  home  a 
better  srray  hair  remedy  than 
you  can  buy,  by  following  this 
simple  recipe:  To  half  pintof 
water  add  one  ounce  bay  rum, 
a  small  box  of  Barbo  Com- 
pound and  one-fourth  ounce 
of  glycerine.  Any  druggist 
can  put  this  up  or  you  can 
mix  it  yourself  at  very  little 
cost.  Apply  to  the  hair  twice 
a  week  until  the  desired 
Barbo  imparts  color  to  streaked, 
akes  it  soft  and  glossy  and 


takes  years  o(T  your  looks. 


ill  not  color  the 


scalp,  is  not  sticky  or  greasy  and  does  not  rub  off. 


YOUR  PORES  REALLY  CLEAN! 


A  cleansing  tissue  only  takes  the  cream  and  make-up  off  the 

every  bit  of  cleansing  cream  and  dirt  out  of  the  pores  them- 
selves, and  keep  my  skin  free  from  annoying  blackheads,  skin 
blemishes,  and  wrinkles.  It's  called 

HOLLYWOOD  BEAUTIFIER 

a  clever  new  scientific  invention  that  removes  all  your  make- 
up and  cleanses  those  clogged  pores  in  a  jiffy — and  all  those 
ugly  blackheads  that  act  as  the  starting  point  lor  pimples  arc 

GONE!  At  the  same  time  the  HOLLYWOOD  BEAUTIFIER 
gives  your  face  .1  .Irli  julul  m  r.\.u;c  .nul  (issue  tone.  So  easy 

Let  me  tell  you  as  one  friend  to  another  not  to  risk  your 
lovely  complexion  another  night  with  ordinary  inadequate 
cleansing  methods  and  harmful  treatments.  Order  this  won- 
derful new  invention  NOW!  Send  cash  or  money  order  for 
$1.00  today.  Money  back  guarantee. 

HOLLYWOOD  BEAUTIFIER,  P.  O.  Bo«  573.  Hollywood,  Calif. 


roles  in  which  they  have  seen  her  upon 
the  screen. 

"Can't  they  think  of  anything  to  do  ex- 
cept go  dancing  with  a  lot  of  people  in  a 
prominent  spot?"  she  inquires.  "I'd  like, 
once  in  a  while,  to  dine  in  some  funny 
little  place  in  Chinatown  or  find  one  of 
those  French  restaurants  which  people 
always  talk  about  but  which  I  never  see. 
I'd  like  to  go  to  the  beach  and  ride  on 
roller-coasters  or  sit  down  by  someone's 
fireplace  and  play  silly  guessing-games. 

"But,  no !  We  must  always  go  dancing 
with  a  crowd.  Goodness !  Men  type  you  by 
the  roles  you  play  almost  as  much  as  the 
public  does.  I  wish  they  wouldn't." 

Jean  Harlow  remarked,  mournfully,  "So 
many  men  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
romantic  gesture.  If  I  dress  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  for  an  evening,  I  am — truly — 
disappointed  if  my  escort  doesn't  mention 
it.  I  had  rather  hear  him  say,  'I  don't  like 
those  ear-rings  !'  or,  'You  have  a  smudge 
on  your  nose!'  than  to  have  him  take  no 
notice  of  my  appearance  at  all. 


"And  flowers — ,  I  shouldn't  be  interested 
in  the  least  if  a  man  simply  put  in  an  order 
with  his  florist  to  deliver  a  dozen  red  roses 
to  me  every  day  and  charge  them  to  him. 
That's"  easy!  But  the  man  who  arrives 
for  an  engagement,  a  bit  late  and  breath- 
less, because  he  has  stopped  somewhere  on 
the  way  to  buy  a  bouquet  of  lovely  garden 
roses  which  won't  last  until  morning  but 
which  he  couldn't  resist  bringing  me  be- 
cause the  colors  were  so  lovely — that  man 
makes  a  charming  gesture.  It  isn't  the  ex- 
pense. It  is  the  thought.  If  he  goes  to 
great  pains'  and  spends  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  acquire  a  rare  orchid  for  me  to 
wear  on  a  certain  occasion  with  a  certain 
frock — that  is  a  charming  and  flattering 
gesture.  But  it  is  no  less  flattering  if  he 
remembers  that  I  love  the  shy  sweetness 
of  wild  violets  and  takes  pains  to  bring 
me  some  during  their  brief  period  of 
blooming,  even  though  they  cost  him  but 
twenty-five  cents. 

"I  wish  that  men  would  not  imagine 
that  the  cost  of  things  is  as  important  to 
us  as  the  meaning  of  the  things !" 


3  Girls  on  a  Match 

Continued  from  page  19 


Bud  bristled.  "He's  just  a  singing 
teacher.  What  does  he  know?" 

She  defended  hotly :  "He  knows  talent 
when  he  sees  it !"  Her  voice  was  de- 
termined. "You  don't  believe  I*m  any  good. 
But  I'll  show  you !  I'll  show  Tallahassee ! 
I'll  show  the  whole  world !  It  won't  be 
long  now — " 

"That's  what  you  said  last  year  and  the 
year  before — and  look  at  you !  You're  still 
an  extra — you  don't  know  today  if  you'll 
be  working  tomorrow — " 

"The  trouble  with  you,  Bud,  is  that  you 
don't  understand  show  business.  It's  a 
gamble."  Her  innate  optimism  bubbled  to 
the  surface.  "You're  apt  to  get  a  break 
when  you  least  expect  it.  How  do  I  know? 
This  may  be  the  day." 

"Want  to  bet  it  isn't?" 

She  evaded  the  challenge.  "Had  your 
breakfast?" 

"No,  not  yet.  Don't  want  any  either." 

"Wait  till  I  take  my  curlers  off  and  put 
the  coffee  pot  on." 

"Don't  want  any  coffee." 

"Aw,  come  on,  Bud.  Be  a  sport.  Don't 
take  it  too  hard.  There  are  plenty  of  nice 
girls  in  the  world.  I'm  not  the  only  one — " 

"You're  the  only  one  for  me." 

She  tried  to  console  him.  "It's  a  beau- 
tiful day.  Just  look  at  the  sky.  Bet  it's 
going  to  be  swell  down  to  the  beach.  We'll 
have  a  grand  time — just  you  and  I — and 
the  big  bad  tuna.  We'll — " 

He  interrupted.  "Listen,  Pat.  Today's 
the  last  clay  of  my  vacation.  I'm  pulling 
stakes  tonight.  For  the  last  time,  Honey, 
will  you  or  won't  you  go  back  with  me  ?" 

She  thought  of  the  piano  that  was  being 
carted  away.  She  thought  of  the  rent  that 
was  due.  She  thought  of  the  empty  larder, 
of  uncertain  days  with  little  prospect  of 
work.  Bud  was  right.  Why  not  go  back 
with  him  ?  A  life  of  love  and  security  was 
hers  for  the  taking. 

Then  her  mind  see-sawed  periously. 
Wasn't  it  common  knowledge  that  almost 
all  the  stars  had  known  a  dark  day? 
Hadn't  she  heard  it  said  that  even  such  a 
scintillating  star  as  Gaynor  has  come  out 
of  the  extra  ranks?  One  had  to  have 
patience,  perseverance.  Yes,  but  one  had  to 
have  mashed  potatoes,  too. 

Pat  dropped  her  grave  brown  eyes  and 
regarded  Bud  levelly.  "Let's  think  it  over, 
Bud.  I  may  change  my  mind  by  tonight." 

He  saluted  the  promise  with  mock 
gravity.  "Okay,  mate.  I'll  hang  around." 


A  freckled  messenger  boy  bearing 
flowers,  came  cycling  along  the  walk.  He 
called  out :  "I'm  looking  for  number  twelve 
hundred." 

Pat  called  back:  "This  is  it." 

The  rider  leaped  from  his  chariot.  "Miss 
Olsa  Dupont  live  here?" 

"Yes." 

"Reply  requested." 

"I'll  see  if  she's  up." 

Olga  lay  fast  asleep  on  the  only  bed  in 
the  bungalow.  It  was  Olga's  week  on  the 
bed.  Her  face  was  streaked  with  last 
night's  make-up.  Her  party  clothes  were 
strewn  on  the  floor.  This  time  she  had 
appropriated  a  cut-glass  cocktail  shaker  to 
add  to  her  collection.  The  tall,  haughty 
blonde  never  came  away  from  a  party 
without  selecting  a  little  present  for  her- 
self. 

"Olga  !  Wake  up  !" 

"I  don't  wanna  go  home." 

Pat   shook  her    roundly.  "Flowers  for 

you." 

"Put  'em  on  the  ice." 

"Here,  read  this  note.  The  boy  is  wait- 
ing for  an  answer." 

Olga  scanned  it  out  of  bleary  eyes.  "Say 
yes-  to  Dickie  from  me,  will  you,  yes,  yes, 
yes,  by  all  means,  certainly,  positively, 
absolutely  yes.  I'll  be  ready  to  go  riding 
when  he  comes. "A  languorous  white  hand 
waved  the  note  and  Pat  away.  Olga 
crawled  back  under  the  covers. 

By  this  time,  the  gentle,  honey-haired, 
brown-eyed  Ann  who  bunked  on  the  studio 
couch  in  the  living  room  was  wide  awake. 
"Hello,  Pat.  What's  up?" 

"We've  got  company  and  need  the 
couch." 

"Bud's  kind  of  early,  isn't  he?" 

Pat  emptied  their  water  pitcher  and 
filled  it  with  Olga's  flowers.  "Bud  and  I 
are  going  to  the  beach." 

"So  it  was  you — "  shrieked  Olga  from 
the  bedroom,  " — who  swiped  my  new  bath- 
ing suit !" 

"Listen  who's  talking!"  snorted  Pat.  She 
crossed  to  the  threshold  and  stood  there 
slipping  on  her  dress.  "Didn't  you  take 
my  last  good  pair  of  stockings  and  bring 
'em  home  in  runs?  But  it's  all  right,  Olga. 
Anything  you  do  is  jake  with  me!" 

Olga  humphed. 

"Getting  up?" 

The  blonde  stretched  lazily.  "What  a 
night !" 

Her  evening  gown  lay  in  a  silver  heap 
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on  the  floor.  Her  wrap,  her  stockings,  her 
slippers,  her  gloves  were  just  where  she 
had  scattered  them  when  she  had  come 
home  hand  in  hand  with  the  dawn. 
"What  a  party  !J' 

Pat  picked  up  the  evening  gown.  It  was 
damp.  "Must  have  been  a  beach  party." 

Olga  yawned.  "Dickie  dared  me  to  jump 
in  the  pool — and  I  did.  You  know  Olga !" 

"But  what  about  your  dress?"  Pat  was 
provoked.  "It's  the  last  good  number  you've 
got.  Look  at  it !" 

"You  look  at  it,  I'm  through  with  it!" 
Olga  opened  her  beaded  bag  and  flaunted 
a  twenty  dollar  bill.  "From  Dickie — on 
account.  There's  going  to  be  more  where 
this  came  from.  You  know  Olga !"  She 
picked  up  her  purse. 

Ann  ogled  the  bill.  "Listen,  Olga,  I've 
got  a  great  idea." 

"Yeah?"  Olga  banked  the  money  quickly. 
"What  is  it?" 

"You  know  my  taffeta  evening  gown.— 
the  one  that  cost  me  nineteen  ninety-eight. 
Well,  I'll  sell  it  to  you  cheap.  Seven  bucks." 

Olga  sluffed  into  her  fur-lined  mules. 
"The  proposition  doesn't  appeal  to  me." 

"I'll  throw  in  my  pearls  for  good 
measure — " 

"You  mean  those  five-and-ten  beads  you 
won  down  at  Venice?"  The  blonde  reached 
for  her  mirror  and  made  a  moue  in  the 
glass. 

"They're  coming  to  take  the  piano  away," 
reported  Pat  gloomily.  She  lowered  her 
voice.  "And  Mrs.  McGuinness  was  here 
for  the  rent." 

"You  can't  count  on  me,"  contributed 
Ann.  "I  spent  this  month's  allowance  last 
month." 

"You  can  have  half  the  twenty,  Pat. 
That  ought  to  hold  her  till  we  get  a  break." 

"She  wants  it  all — or  out  we  go.  Wish 
something  would  turn  up.  Wish  something 
would  happen.  If  my  luck  doesn't  change 
before  the  day  is  over — there's  only  one 
thing  left  for  me  to  do — "  her  voice 
faltered. 

The  three  girls  eyed  each  other  obliquely. 
Usually,  they  buoyed  each  other  up  with 
their  jests,  wearing  their  gay  banter  like 
grease-paint  to  hide  their  heartaches,  play- 
ing the  part  of  those  lusty  three  musketeers 
of  history  who  had  banded  together  to 
share  their  fortunes'.  But  in  moments  like 
these,  they  were  just  three  little  pawns  in 
the  hardest  game  in  the  world — a  break- 
neck race  to  achieve  a  career  in  the  movies. 

Ann  was  saying  something  about  mar- 
riage being  the  ideal  state.  She  knew  what 
she  would  do  if  she  were  Pat.  After  three 
years  of  chasing  a  career,  a  kitchen  would 
look  like  a  corner  out  of  heaven  to  her. 

Olga  retorted  that  marriage  might  be  the 
ideal  state.  But  it  was  not  in  the  cards  for 
the  extra  girl  who  was  looking  for  success". 
Of  course,  it  was  different  when  one  be- 
came a  star. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  Dietrich — not  any 
more,"  observed  Ann  in  an  empty  voice. 
"I  don't  want  to  belong  to  the  public.  I 
want  to  belong  to  myself.  I  don't  want  to 
diet  when  I'm  hungry  and  I  don't  want 
to  work  when  I'm  tired.  Guess  I  don't 
belong  to  this  racket.  Wish  I  were  you, 
Pat,  having  a  guy  in  love  with  me.  Wish  I 
were  you,  going  to  the  beach  on  a  Monday. 
You're  in  luck  all  right."  She  mourned: 
"Poor  little  me.  What'll  I  do?" 

"Sorry,  kid,  but  it's  your  day  at  the 
phone." 

The  girls  took  turns  staying  at  home  to 
answer  the  telephone.  Their  careers  de- 
pended on  that  call  from  Central  Casting. 

"I  see  no  use  in  hanging  around,  Pat. 
Central  Casting  hasn't  called  in  a  dog's 
age.  If  you  ask  me,  I'm  fed  up  with  Holly- 
wood. The  way  I  feel  this  morning,  if  I 
had  the  carfare,  I'd  take  the  trolley  car 
home  to  Dubuque." 

"Gee,  kid,  don't  have  the  jitters."  Pat 


HINDS 

HONEY  AND  ALMOND  CREAM    J|  q 


At  last!  The  new  perfect  one- 
piece  lotion  dispenser — free 
on  the  Hinds  50c-size  bottle. 
Ready  to  use.  Nothing  to 
take  apart  or  put  together. 
Works  instantly.  Turn  bottle 
upside  down  —  press  —  out 
comes  Hinds  quicker-acting 
lotion!  Every  drop  creamy — 
not  watery.  Keeps  your 
hands  feeling  good,  looking 
grand!  Hinds  comes  in  $1, 
50c,  25c,  and  10c  sizes. 

NEW  RADIO  TREAT— " Between 
the  Bookends"  brought  to  you  at 
12:15  pm  E  S.T.  WABC-CBS. 
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The  fascinating  allure  of  henna- 
treated  hair  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  stars  of  Screen  and  Stage. 
To  be  absolutely  safe  and  to  obtain 
just  the  desired  effect, from  the  most 
delicate  tint  to  the  warmest  tone 
insist  that  your  beauty  parlor  use 
nature-pure,  nature-safe,  genuine 


HOPKINS 

RAJAH  BRAND 

EGYPTIAN 
HENNA 


gathered  little  Ann  into  her  arms.  She 
rumpled  the  soft  brown  hair.  "You've  got 
to  stick  it  out.  That's  part  of  the  game. 
You'll  get  there  yet.  Don't  you  remember 
what  Mr.  Reilly  said  about  you  when  he 
made  the  test  for  RKO?" 

"Will  I  ever  forget  it?  He  said  I  looked 
like  Anne  Shirley.  But  she's  eating — and 
I'm  not.  I  tell  you  I'm  hungry.  No,  I  don't 
want  a  poached  egg  on  toast.  I  want  steak." 

"There's*  a  whole  roast  chicken  in  Bud's 
car.  I'll  see  if  I  can  smuggle  you  a  leg." 

"I  don't  want  his  chicken.  We've  been 
sponging  on  Bud  the  whole  time  he's  been 
here.  Now  there's  a  nice  guy  for  you.  An 
awfully  nice  guy.  Why  don't  you  marry 
him,  Pat?" 

"Maybe  I  will."  Pat  began  to  cold-cream 
her  faintly  freckled  face. 

Olga  reached  for  a  cigarette.  "Got  a 
match  handy?" 

"Here  you  are." 

"Want  a  smoke,  Pat  ?" 

"Don't  mind  if  I  do." 

"One  for  me,  too,"  joined  in  Ann. 

The  girls  took  turns  in  lighting  up. 

"Gee!"  exclaimed  Pat.  "Three  on  a 
match !  That  means  something  is  going  to 
happen."  She  frowned  at  the  naming  stick. 
"I'm  number  three— so  I  guess  I'm  it." 

"Don't  stand  there  doing  nothing." 
shrieked  Olga.  "Break  the  match  stick — 
quick  !"  She  shrilled  :  "—in  half — " 

"It's  too  late,"  determined  Pat,  blowing 
on  her  burnt  fingers. 

"There  goes  the  back  door  bell." 

"You  answer  it,  Ann." 

"If  it's  the  wet-wash  laundry  again  yap- 
ping for  their  money,  what'll  I  tell  'em?" 

"Tell  'em  to  have  a  heart,"  Pat  called 
after  her.  "Tell  'em  we're  sleeping  between 
newspapers." 

"It's  always  darkest  just  before  dawn," 
philosophized  Olga.  "Girls,"  she  announced 
dramatically.  "I'm  through  being  an  extra. 
You're  looking  at  a  star !" 

"Star  me  eye !"  echoed  Pat.  "How  about 
some  breakfast?  Bud's  waiting  outside." 

"Look  what's  heading  this  way,"  ex- 
claimed Ann  staring  out  of  the  window. 

Breakfast  was  forgotten.  Ousters  of 
curious  faces  had  gathered  at  the  windows 
of  both  sides  of  the  bungalow  court.  Screen 
doors  slammed  as  the  audience  grew.  Even 
Mrs.  McGuinness  eyed  the  scene  with  re- 
spectful awe. 

Only  Olga  was  calm.  She  paraded  up 
and  down  before  the  mirror,  spraying  her- 
self with  Ann's  atomizer.  Haughtily,  she 
appropriated  Pat's  pearl  brooch  and  pinned 
it  on  her  bosom  like  a  medal  for  valor. 
"Well,  girls,  how  about  some  java  for  Miss 
Dupont?" 

Pat  came  down  to  earth  with  a  bang. 
"Set  the  table,  Olga.  No,  there's  no  cream. 
Miss  Dupont."  She  whirled  about  the  tiny 
kitchenette,  sipping  her  coffee  standing  up. 
"Bacon?  What  do  you  think  it  is — Sun- 
dav?  There  goes  the  phone.  You  take  it, 
Olga." 

"Not  me,"  retorted  Olga.  "It  may  be 
that  Harvey  kid  again.  I'm  not  in  to  him. 
I'm  not  in  for  anybody." 

A  mechanical  voice  came  over  the  line : 
"Central  Casting — " 

Pat's  heart  dropped  a  beat. 

"Is  this  Miss  Olga  Dupont?" 

"Hold  the  wire."  To  Olga  :  "It's  for  you." 

"But  I'm  not  in — " 

Breathlessly:  "Central  Casting  is  on  the 
phone." 

Olga  waved  an  indolent  white  hand. 
"Give  'em  my  best  regards." 

A  long  white  car  had  rolled  to  a  stop 
before  the  door.  A  liveried  chauffeur  had 
alighted.  He  marched  stiffly  up  the  walk, 
smiled  formally  at  Bud. 

"Does  Miss  Dupont  live  here?" 

"Why,  yes — " 

Bud's  eyes  were  popping. 

"Car  for  Miss  Dupont,"  tolled  off  the 


chauffeur  in  a  Sepulchral  voice. 

"Car  for  Miss  Dupont,"  managed  Bud. 

"I'll  see  if  she's  home,"  echoed  Ann,  She 
turned  excitedly  to  Olga.  "What'll  I  tell 
the  chauffeur?" 

"Tell  him  Miss  Dupont's  dressing,"  pro- 
nounced Olga. 

"Miss  Dupont's  dressing,"  relayed  Bud 
to  the  chauffeur. 

"Dressing,  sir,"  reported  the  chauffeur 
into  the  depths  of  the  car. 

Olga  preened.  "Well,  there  it  is!  Now 
will  you  believe  I'm  going  to  town?" 

"Emmett  Richard  Fielding  is  certainly 
rushing  you,"  awesomely  from  Ann. 

Airily:  "I'm  rushing  him — only  he 
doesn't  know  it." 

Pat  blinked  at  the  purple-liveried  chauf- 
feur. She  gaped  at  the  resplendent  white 
motor  car  with  the  solid  silver  trappings. 
So  this  was  Dickie  of  whom  Olga  had 
been  talking  for  weeks. 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  saying ! 
You  haven't  had  a  job  in  weeks." 

Olga  hummed  a  careless  little  tune.  "No 
more  extra  work  for  me." 

"Come  to  your  senses,  Olga,"  advised 
Ann. 

"You  take  it  I'm  through." 
Ann  was  troubled.  She  watched  Pat  as- 
sume a  resolute  mien.  "What  are  you  going 

to  do?" 

"Somebody's  got  to  pay  the  rent,"  re- 
torted Pat.  She  combed  her  long  fingers 
through  her  thick  red  hair  as  she  picked 
up  the  telephone.  "Hello — "  In  a  headlong 
rush  of  words:  "Miss  Dupont's  not  in  but 
I  am.  I'm  Pat — Pat  O'Day.  You  remember 
me.  I  played  with  Clark  Gable  in  his  last 
picture  and  I  was  the  red-head  in  'Love 
in  the  Lurch.' "  She  drew  a  deep  breath. 
"I've  got  red  hair,  an  evening  gown — can 
dive — sing — tap — play  the  ukulele  and  ride 
a  horse.  Won't  I  do?"  she  pleaded. 

"Aw  right,"  came  the  bored  reply. 

"Thank  you,"  she  gushed.  "Thank  you 
so  much !" 

The  voice  ticked  off  mechanically:  "Re- 
port in  make-up  nine  o'clock  sharp — stage 
number  five — Paramount  lot — " 

"Be  there  with  bells  on."  Pat  hung  up 
and  leaned  against  the  table,  shaken  with 
excitement.  Maybe  this  call  would  lead  to 
the  big  chance  she  had  been  waiting  for, 
working  for,  hoping  for,  ever  since  the 
day  she  came  to  Hollywood. 

"Well,"  said  Ann,  "so  you're  working. 
Good  luck  to  you." 

"I'll  need  it."  She  thought  of  the  portent 
that  la>'  behind  the  symbol  of  three  on  a 
match  and  a  cloud  darkened  the  brightness 
of  the  oval  face. 

"I'm  all  through  weeding  these  gerani- 
ums," called  Bud.  "How  about  coming  in 
and  giving  you  a  hand  ?" 

"Gosh,  Bud.  Completely  forgot  about 
you.  Yes,  if  you  like,  you  can  help  Ann 
make  Olga's  bed.  I've  got  to  get  into  the 
old  war  paint  or  I'll  be  late  for  work." 

"Work?"  His  face  fell.  "But  you  prom- 
ised to  drive  down  to  the  beach  with  me." 
His  voice  fell.  "You  and  I  had  a  date — " 

"I  know — and  I'm  awfully  sorry.  But  a 
call  just  came  in  from  Paramount.  Please  ' 
try  to  understand,  Bud.  It's  not  every  day 
in  the  week  that  I  get  a  chance  to  work — " 

"But  you  don't  have  to  work  any  more. 
You're  going  to  go  back  with  me.  We're 
going  to  get  married.  We — " 

She  went  on  as  if  she  had  not  heard. 
"No,  it's  not  every  day  that  I  get  a  call. 
Why,  I  may  even  get  a  line  to  speak."  If 
she  spoke  one  line — and  one  word  con- 
stituted a  line — she  would  receive  a  check 
for  twenty-five  dollars — enough  to  pay  half 
of  the  rent.  The  picture  might  even  call 
for  two  days'  work — or  three — or  a  whole 
week.  She  stood  there  computing  the 
profits. 

Bud  looked  on  gloomily.  The  brightness 
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had  gone  out  of  his  world.  His  blue  eyes 
were  dark.  His  lips  were  set  in  a  thin 
firm  line.  "For  the  last  time,  Pat.  How 
about  you  and  me?" 

Pat  did  not  answer.  Instead,  she  picked 
up  her  make-up  kit,  placed  it  on  the  table, 
opened  it  and  regarded  herself  critically  in 
the  miniature  mirror.  The  cheap  glass  flung 
back  a  distorted  reflection.  At  the  moment, 
everything  seemed  distorted — this  thing 
called  ambition  that  was  eating  her  heart — 
this  thing  called  a  career  with  all  its  un- 
certainties— matched  against  this  thing 
called  love  that  was  twisting  Bud's  face — 
this  thing  called  marriage  which  meant  a 
home  of  her  own,  a  bed  of  her  own,  three 
meals  a  day,  every  day,  and  the  protecting 
security  of  Bud's  strong  arms. 

"If  it  was  me,  Pat,  I  know  what  I'd 
choose,"  chimed  in  Ann. 

"You  can't  do  this  to  me,"  reiterated 
Bud  stubbornly.  "You've  got  to  come  to 
the  beach  with  me  like  you  said  you 
would." 

Pat  thought  of  the  packed  hamper — of 
the  sunlit  shore  with  its  cool  breeze — of 
the  apple-green  Pacific  and  her  happy  sur- 
render to  the  sea — and  she  weighed  it 
against  the  funny  little  throbbing  in  her 
heart  that  was  known  as  the  call  of  the 
kleig  lights.  The  kleig  lights  won. 

"Somebody's  got  to  eat  chicken,"  reit- 
erated Bud  dully. 

And  that  gave  Pat  a  bright  idea.  "Why 
don't  you  take  Ann?" 

Ann  jumped  at  the  opening.  "I'd  love 
it!"  She  played  all  her  dimples.  "That  is — 
if  Bud  would  care  to  have  me — "  She  turned 
appealingly  to  Pat.  "But  how  about  the 
phone?"  she  wanted  to  know.  "Somebody's 
got  to  stay  home." 

"That's  right."  agreed  Olga  coldly. 
"That's  the  rule." 

"Somebody's  got  to  eat  the  chicken,"  re- 
torted Pat  smiling  at  Ann's  peaked  little 
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face.  "Don't  worry,  Ann.  Central  Casting 
won't  call  again  today.  Lightning  never 
strikes  twice  in  the  same  place."  She  set 
her  hat  jauntily  c:i  her  thick  red  waves  and 
peered  in  the  -lass,  arching  an  inquisitive 
eyebrow  still  moist  with  mascara.  "How 
do  I  look?" 

"Beautiful,"  said  Ann. 

Bud  said  nothing. 

"Take  my  foxes,"  offered  Olga  magnan- 
imously. "They're  shedding  anyway."  The 
blonde  buttered  another  slice  of  toast. 
"I've  got  my  eye  on  a  swell  set  of  sables 
I  saw  on  the  Boulevard — and  they're  as 
good  as  mine.  You  know  Olga !" 

"Let  me  drive  you  to  the  studio,"  offered 
Bud. 


"No,  I'll  take  Melinda." 
"When  will  you  be  back?" 
"Oh,  about  six." 

"Sure  you've  got  to  go  ?"  he  asked  plead- 
ingly. "Wish  you  wouldn't."  Meaningly : 
"You'll  be  sorry !" 

"You  and  Ann  better  start  for  the  beach 
before  the  sun  goes  down — "  She  stole  a 
last  glance  in  the  glass.  "So  long,  every- 
body." 

"S'long,  Pat." 

"Don't  refuse  a  thousand  per !" 

"See  you  on  the  cutting-room  floor!" 

Pat  banged  the  door  behind  her  and 
raced  down  the  steps.  As  she  ran  along  the 
curb  toward  the  car,  she  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Olga's  escort  reclining  against  a  back- 
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guide  you  in  your  choice  of  a  laxative 


The  selection  of  a  laxative  is  no 
problem  for  your  doctor.  He  has  a 
definite  set  of  standards  to  guide  him 
in  his  choice.  And  he  know  s  that  a  good 
laxative  is  one  that  measures  up  to 
all  of  these  standards.  Here  they  are: 

The  doctor  says  that  a  laxative 
should  be:  Dependable  .  .  .  Mild  .  .  . 
Thorough  .  .  .  Time-tested. 

The  doctor  says  that  a  laxative 
should  not:  Over-act  .  .  .  Form  a 
habit  .  .  .  Cause  stomach  pains  .  .  . 
Nauseate,  or  upset  the  digestion. 

And  Ex-Lax  is  a  laxative  that  meets 
these  various  specifications  .  .  . 
Ex-Lax  checks  on  every  point. 

Be  as  wise  as  your  doctor  about  the 
laxative  you  use.  Don't  punish  your 
system  with  harsh  cathartics.  Give 
Ex-Lax  a  trial.  Find  out  how  mild,  how- 


effective,  how  comfortable  Ex-Lax  is. 
Discover  for  yourself  the  advantages 
that  have  made  Ex-Lax  the  world's 
largest-selling  laxative.  Get  the  rea- 
sons uhy  doctors  use  it  themselves  .  .  . 
why  mothers  have  given  it  to  their 
children  with  perfect  confidence 
for  over  30  years. 

Ex-Lax  tastes  just  like  delicious 
chocolate.  It's  an  ideal  laxative  for 
children  as  well  as  for  adults.  At  all 
drug  stores  in  10c  and  25c  sizes.  Or 
write  for  free  sample  to  Ex-Lax.  Dept 
S126,  Box  170.  Times-Plaza  Station. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

When  Nature  forgets  —  remember 

EX- LAX 

THE  ORIGINAL  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 
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Your  eyes  are  your  most  important  beauty  feature — or 
they  should  be!  Are  you  making  the  most  of  their  possi- 
bilities by  framing  them  properly  with  long,  dark,  lustrous 
lashes?  You  can  do  this  best  by  applying  just  a  few,  simple 
brush  strokes  of  harmless  Maybelline,  the  eye  make-up  in 
good  taste.  No  longer  need  you  worry  about  having  pale, 
unattractive  lashes,  nor  fear  that  hard  "made-up"  look 
if  you  darken  them — with  Maybelline! 

-Ar  Maybelline  is  non-smarting,  tear  proof,  and 
absolutely  harmless.  Cream-smoothness  of  texture — utter 
simplicity  of  application — tendency  to  curl  the  lashes  into 
lovely,  sweeping  fringe — these  are  some  of  the  wonderful 
qualities  which  make  this  the  eyelash  darkener  supreme. 

■A-  You  will  adore  the  other  delightful  Maybelline 
Eye  Beauty  Aids,  too!  See  with  what  ease  you  can  form 
graceful,  expressive  eyebrows  with  the  smooth-marking 
Maybelline  Eyebrow  Pencil.  Try  blending  a  soft,  colorful 
shadow  on  your  eyelids  with  the  pure,  creamy  Maybelline 
Eye  Shadow — it  deepens  and  accentuates  the  color  and 
sparkle  of  your  eyes. 

~k  Maybelline  Eye  Beauty  Aids  are  preferred 
by  more  than  10,000,000  discriminating  women  as  the 
finest  that  money  can  buy — yet  they  are  nominally  priced 
at  leading  toilet  goods  counters  everywhere.  Generous 
introductory  sizes  of  all  Maybelline  Eye  Beauty  Aids  may 
be  had  at  all  10c  stores.  Try  them  today — you'll  be  delighted! 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  SELLING  EVE  BEAUTY  AIDS 


ground  of  luxuriant  red  leather  upholstery. 
The  face  was  familiar.  Olga's  catch  was 
Emmett  Richard  Fielding,  a  popular  star 
whose  profile  was  famous  and  whose  love 
life  was  front  page  news.  To  her  surprise, 
he  leaned  out,  tipped  his  hat  with  a  studied 
flourish  and  gave  her  a  meaning  smile. 

She  nodded  a  blushing  acknowledgment. 
He  was  watching  her  out  of  his  back  win- 
dow, she  noticed,  as  she  climbed  into 
Melinda.  The  rickety  car  had  no  roof,  no 
windshield,  no  running  board,  and  no  horn. 

Pat  settled  behind  the  wheel.  The  engine 
sputtered.  The  racked  old  body  shook  with 
ague.  She  backed  up  Melinda,  then  shot 
ahead  on  her  way  to  the  studio  and  the 
big  adventure  that  was  waiting  for  her 
there. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Ask  Me! 

By  Miss  Vee  Dee 


Dottie  M.  Hnlse.  You  are  right  about 
George  O'Brien.  Recently  he  signed  to  make 
films  for  Sol  Lesser  to  Release  through 
RKO.  Incidentally,  there  was  a  story  in  the 
September  issue  of  Screenlaxd  which  will 
interest  you.  Read  it  and  you'll  win  in  your 
dispute ! 

/.  K.  Claire  Trevor  has  blonde  hair, 
brown  eyes,  is  five  feet  three  inches  tall 
and  weighs  110  pounds.  She  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  March  8.  Her  forthcoming 
picture  is  tentatively  titled  "Career  Women." 
She's  one! 

Mrs.  Bertha  B.  Henry  Wilcoxon's  latest 
picture  is  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans."  He 
was  born  in  the  West  Indies,  September  8. 
but  doesn't  tell  the  year.  Appeared  on  the 
London  stage  in  150  roles  previous  to  his 
screen  career  in  America  which  began  in 
January,  1934.  He  was  recently  married  to 
Sheila  Browning,  a  young  Hollywood 
actress. 

An  Ardent  Fan.  Thanks  for  being  so 
appreciative.  No,  Ginger  Rogers  and  Lew 
Ayres  are  not  divorced,  but  they  are  sepa- 
rated. Guess  they  decided  that  matrimony 
and  careers,  at  least  in  their  case,  didn't 
blend.  Ginger's  birthday  is  July  16.  Lew 
has  .a  nice  new  contract  with  Paramount. 

Helen  H.  Charles  Farrell  was  born 
August  8,  1902,  is  six  feet  2  inches  and 
weighs  170  pounds.  Janet  Gaynor,  5  feet, 
100  pounds.  This  was  a  great  team  in  its 
day,  but  Charles  and  Janet  no  longer  act 
together. 

B.  B.  You  show  excellent  judgment  in 
being  "very  much  interested  in  Madeleine 
Carroll."  And  here's  a  bit  of  information 
for  you  about  the  lovely  lady.  She  was 
born  in  West  Bromwich,  Staffordshire. 
England,  February  26.  She  was  educated 
by  private  tutors  until  she  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Birmingham,  from  which  insti- 
tution sire  received  her  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  on  the  26th  of  February.  After  stage 
and  screen  experience  in  England  and 
France,  she  came  to  America  and  started 
her  first  picture  in  this  country,  "The 
World  Moves  On,"  February  26,  1934.  She 
is  married  to  Captain  Philip  Astley.  She 
is  5  feet,  5  inches  tall,  weighs  122  pounds, 
has  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair.  Her  forth- 
coming picture,  in  which  she  is  starred, 
will  be  "Personal  History."  Meanwhile  you 
must  have  seen  her  with  Gary  Cooper  in 
"The  General  Died  at  Dawn.'* 
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An  English  version  of  Hollywood's 
horror  story — very  fantastic  indeed,  with 
Boris  Karloff,  that  wonder-man  of  make-up, 
as  the  scientist  who  finds  the  way  to  trans- 
fer the  consciousness — "the  soul,  so  to  say" 
— from  one  person  to  another.  Pretty  Anna 
Lee  is  his  assistant,  till  he  goes  mad  and 
tries  the  experiment.  John  Loder  is  Anna's 
suitor.  If  you  like  Boo  drama  try  this. 


A  plot  conceived  by  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, written  by  a  group  of  prominent 
authors,  and  now  very  effectively  trans- 
ferred to  the  screen,  here  is  something  to 
afford  you  an  evening  of  suspenseful  and 
interesting  entertainment,  as  Henry  Wil- 
coxon,  Betty  Furness,  Sidney  Blackmer 
and  others  do  fine  acting  in  a  drama  of  the 
struggle  of  a  co-operative  factory  against 
a  monopoly.  Timely  subject,  good  climax,  j 


A  western,  and  a  good  one  for  all  you 
who  like  the  straight-from-the-shoulder 
action  story.  This  concerns  the  Texas 
Rangers  and  the  U.  S.  Cavalry,  seeking  to 
make  the  ranges  safe  from  marauding 
Indians.  Gene  Autrey  croons  a  bit,  rides 
hard,  and  plays  with  ease ;  Smiley  Burnette 
provides  comedy,  and  Kay  Hughes  charm. 


Lily  Damita  as  a  Hollywood  star  travel- 
ing in  South  America ;  Fred  Keating  as  her 
suitor,  and  Del  Campo,  whose  voice  records 
nicely,  as  the  dashing  gaucho  who  has 
fallen  in  love  with  Lily  by  seeing  her  image 
on  the  screen.  Jean  Chatburn  is  present. 
A  process  called  Hirlicolor  is  used  to  reveal 
the  effective  scenic  shots  and  the  halting 
action  of  a  rambling  story. 


FOR  BETTER  BREATH  AND  TEETH.  Many  actors  and 

actresses  are  generous  in  their  praise  of  Dentyne  as  a  real  aid 
to  a  healthy  mouth  —  wholesome  breath  —  beautiful  teeth! 
The  secret?  Dentyne's  special  firmness  invites  more  vigorous 
chewing  —  gives  teeth  and  gums  healthful,  needed  exercise. 
It  tones  up  mouth  tissues  and  wakens  the  salivary  glands,  pro- 
motes natural  self-cleansing.  And  yes  —  it  does  help  your 
mouth  and  chin  keep  their  firm,  youthful  curves! 

ITS  FLAVOR  IS  A  WINNING  NOTE.  Just  sweet  enough 
—  just  spicy  enough  —  Dentyne  flavor  is  perfection  itself!  Fra- 
grant —  delicious  —  lasting.  Try  it  —  discover  for  yourself  why 
it  is  the  choice  of  people  with  critical  taste.  Another  point  in 
;  -  Dentyne's  favor  is  the  smartly  flat  shape  of  the  package  —  an 
exclusive  feature  —  and  handy  as  you  please 
to  slip  into  your  pocket  or  purse. 

Keeps  teeth  white  — 

mouth  healthy 

DENTYNE 

DELICIOUS  CHEWING  GUM 
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'"Rembrandt":  The  Life  and  Loves  of  a 
Great  Artist 
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chuckled.  "Don't  you  hear  his  laughter 
ringing  down  the  centuries?" 

There  in  that  room  it  was  almost  as  if 
they  heard  it.  There  in  that  room  and 
through  all  the  years  down  to  that  day  in 
the  seventeenth  century  and  to  another 
auction  when  Rembrandt  had  stood  in  that 
room  too,  and  his  great  laughter  had  come 
as  he  reached  for  the  necklace  his  bid  had 
taken. 

"You're  a  fool,  Rembrandt,"  a  friend 
patted  his  shoulder  affectionately.  "It's 
worth  four  thousand,  not  a  florin  more. 
Why  were  you  so  set  on  having  it  at  any 
price  ?" 

Rembrandt  held  up  the  jewel  and  it  was 
almost  as  if  his  strong  painter's  hands 
were  caressing  it. 

"I  want  to  paint  Saskia  wearing  it,"  he 
said  simply. 

Such  a  great  lady,  Saskia,  to  marry  a 
miller's  son.  A  painter  who  had  had  a 
measure  of  success  to  be  sure,  but  nothing 
to  offer  this  woman  with  the  proud  name, 
this  woman  whose  beauty  he  had  immor- 
talized on  his  canvas.  For  she  had  posed 
for  him  as  willingly  as  any  of  his  models, 
and  he  had  been  happiest  in  painting  her. 
Even  now  when  fame  and  wealth  had  come 
to  him  and  he  was  hailed  as  the  greatest 
artist  in  Holland,  Saskia  mounted  the 
model  stand  as  happily  as  ever  and  tried 
to  conceal  from  him  that  she  was  ill  and 
that  it  took  all  of  her  fragile  strength  to 
stand  there  smiling. 

And  it  was  of  Saskia  he  was  thinking 
when  he  sat  with  Banning  Cocq  and  his 
officers  planning  the  painting  he  was  to 
make  of  them  and  so  it  came  with  less  of 
a  shock  to  hear  her  name  mentioned  by 
one  of  them. 

"How  can  a  man  want  to  paint  his  wife 
after  seven  years?"  The  young  officer  had 
been  drinking  so  much  he  did  not  know 
his  voice  carried  to  his  commander  and  to 
Rembrandt  "If  I  were  an  artist,  I'd  have 
my  studio  full  of  naked  girls." 

Cocq  laughed  banteringly  as  he  saw  the 
swift  flush  mount  to  Rembrandt's  cheek 
bones. 

"There  was  a  man  in  the  land  of  Uz," 
he  said  lightly,  "and  the  Lord  gave  him 
everything  the  human  heart  could  desire. 
But  beyond  all  this  man  was  in  love  with 
his  wife." 

"He  must  have  had  a  secret,"  shouted 
one  of  the  officers,  already  sure  of  the 
laugh  that  followed. 

"He  had,"  Rembrandt  said  quietly.  "He 
had  a  vision  once,  a  creature,  half-child, 
half-woman,  half-angel,  half-lover  crossed 
lii s  path  and  .  .  .  and  of  a  sudden  he  knew 
what  you  others  do  not  know,  he  knew 
that  when  one  woman  gives  herself  to  you, 
you  possess  all  women. 

"Women  of  every  age  and  race  and 
clime  and  more  than  that.  The  moon,  the 
stars,  all  miracles  and  legends  are  yours. 
The  brown-skinned  girls  who  inflame  your 
senses  with  their  play,  the  cool,  yellow- 
haired  women  who  entice  and  escape  you, 
the  gentle  ones  who  serve  you,  the  slender 
ones  who  torment  you,  the  mothers  who 
bore  and  suckled  you,  all  women  whom 
God  created  out  of  the  teeming  fullness 
of  the  earth  are  yours  in  the  love  of  one 
woman !" 

They  were  not  listening  to  him,  but  it 
was  not  to  them  he  was  talking.  He  felt 
no  need  to  tell  anyone  of  Saskia.  There 
was  always  himself  to  talk  and  himself 
to  listen  when  he  spoke  of  her. 

There  was  a  room  in  the  great  house 


Rembrandt's  success  had  brought  him  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  room.  For  there  it 
was  as  if  the  warmth  and  tenderness  that 
was  Saskia  had  permeated  every  corner 
of  her  room.  There  on  a  chair  was  spread 
the  stiff  brocade  gown  and  the  bright 
petticoat  she  would  soon  put  on.  In  a  little 
while,  when  she  had  rested  a  little,  when 
she  felt  just  a  little  stronger. 

Lying  there  in  the  huge  four-poster  bed 
that  made  her  seem  even  smaller  and  more 
fragile,  her  hair  a  halo  of  light  against 
the  white  pillow,  she  lay  and  tried  to  sum- 
mon the  strength  back  into  her  tired  body. 
In  such  a  little  while  she  must  rise  and 
put  on  the  festive  dress,  the  gay  petticoat; 
swirl  back  the  heavy  hair  with  the  jew- 
elled comb,  and  smile  so  that  he  would 
not  know  she  was  ill.  For  if  he  knew  he 
could  not  work,  and  she  could  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  that.  Even  though  every 
outflung  gesture  of  her  hands  was  a  tor- 
ture, every  minute  of  standing  an  hour 
of  pain  and  uncertainty,  he  must  not  know. 
She  must  laugh  and  be  gay  for  him. 
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But  when  the  maid  came  to  dress  her 
she  found  she  could  not  rise  after  all,  could 
only  lie  there,  her  head  sinking  deeper  into 
the  pillow,  and  for  the  first  time  it  did 
not  seem  so  important  that  she  should  laugh 
and  be  gay.  Only  to  lie  there,  that  was 
all  she  asked.  To  lie  there  forever  and 
rest. 

She  did  not  move  even  when  Geertje 
Dirx,  the  housekeeper,  stood  by  the  bed- 
side frowning  down  at  her.  Always  before 
Geertje's  terrible  hatred  of  her  that  had 
been  so  illy  concealed  since  her  illness  had 
frightened  her.  Now  even  that  did  not  dis- 
turb her.  Somehow  she  could  almost  smile 
knowing  that  nothing,  not  even  Geertje, 
could  frighten  or  disturb  her  again. 

There  was  still  that  smile  on  her  lips 
when  they  had  summoned  Rembrandt  and 
he  stood  looking  down  on  her.  The  smile 
and  the  terrible  stillness  behind  that  smile 
and  the  closed  eyelids  that  could  no  longer 
conceal  their  weariness.  After  that  brief 
moment  alone  with  her  he  shut  himself  in 
his  studio  and  locked  the  door  against  all 
but  his  small  son  Titus.  He  worked  in  a 
frenzy  he  had  never  known  before  and 
Titus  sat  there,  his  great  eyes  fastened  on 
him  and  trying  not  to  mind  that  he  was 
hungry. 

Rembrandt  worked  on  even  as  they  car- 
ried Saskia  to  her  grave,  and  he  was  not 
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there  when  they  sat  down  to  the  great 
funeral  feast  they  had  prepared  in  her 
honor.  And  when  the  equerry  came  from 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  express  his  sym- 
pathy and  Geertje,  overwhelmed  by  the 
importance  of  the  visit,  had  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  having  that  closed  door  opened, 
Rembrandt  worked  on  furiously,  unheeding 
the  formal  words  cutting  through  the  still- 
ness of  the  room.  He  took  a  few  quick 
steps  back  from  the  portrait  as  the  man 
finished. 

"You  see,  she's  wearing  her  new  neck- 
lace." His  voice  came  calmly.  "I  can  still 
see  her.  Soon  it  will  fade.  It  will  be  lost 
to  me  as  her  body  is  lost  in  the  grave. 
I've  no  time  to  lose." 

So  there  was  that  talk  about  his  strange- 
ness even  before  the  great  painting  of  the 
Guards  was  unveiled  and  even  his  friends 
could  find  nothing  to  say  in  the  awful  quiet 
that  came  over  the  room.  Here  in  this 
painting  was  a  Rembrandt  none  of  them 
knew.  A  new  Rembrandt,  painting  with  the 
strange  dark  shadows  none  of  them  could 
quite  understand,  and  that  covered  half  of 
the  picture  with  a  sepia  glory. 

"It  isn't  a  picture  at  all!"  It  was  Six, 
one  of  his  friends,  who  broke  the  silence 
at  last.  "There  are  nothing  but  shadows. 
Are  you  a  painter,  or  the  prince  of 
shadows  ?" 

"Don't  you  see?"  Rembrandt's'  voice 
came  with  desperate  force,  defending  this 
picture  his  artist's  heart  knew  transcended 
anything  he  had  ever  done.  "It's  the  play 
of  light  and  shadow  that  gives  life  to  a 
face.  Catch  that,  and  yrou  fix  it  now  and 
for  the  future  and  for  all  eternity.  My 
God!"  He  lost  his  thin  worn  patience  then 
seeing  those  hostile  eyes  weighing  the  pic- 
ture. "How  can  you  expect  to  have  a 
picture  explained  to  you?" 

A  bedlam  was  unloosened  then,  of  wom- 
en's voices  protesting  in  dismay  that  their 
husband's  features  were  indistinguishable, 
of  coarse  soldier  jests  and  furious  crit- 
icism. 

"Look  here !"  Cocq  glowered  as  he 
looked  at  the  painting.  "The  thing's  like  a 
black  nightmare.  We  realize  that  what  you 
want  to  show  is  movement,  the  company 
in  the  act  of  mounting  guard.  But  was  it 
necessary  to  include  these  street  urchins, 
and  what  in  heaven's  name  is  the  meaning 
of  this  white  figure  of  a  girl?  Her  fea- 
tures are  of  course  plainly  recognizable." 

The  mask  was  gone  now  from  Rem- 
brandt's face  leaving  the  anger  closing 
around  his  eyes  and  around  his  grim 
mouth. 

"I've  heard  enough !"  the  painter  cau- 
tioned in  a  voice  that  somehow  managed 
to  remain  schooled  and  cool  and  to  escape 
that  terrible  anger. 

"It's  your  dead  wife."  Cocq  taunted  him. 

"Enough,  I  said!"  The  anger  was  there 
in  his  voice  now,  mounting  to  meet  the 
wrath  of  his  eyes  and  mouth. 

"We  respect  your  sentiments."  Cocq 
bowed  in  slighting  irony.  "But  this  hap- 
pens to  be  our  picture.  If  you  must  paint 
your  family  ghost,  kindly  keep  her  out  of 
our  picture  .  .  ." 

His  voice  was  stilled  by  Rembrandt's 
strong  hands  striking  suddenly  at  his 
throat,  by  his  arms  lifting  him  above  the 
crowd  and  throwing  him  down,  and  then 
the  room  was  cleared  and  there  was  only 
Six  and  Fabrizius,  his  best  beloved  pupil, 
standing  there. 

"Rembrandt!"  Six'  voice  came  strangely 
disapproving.  "You  must  go  and  apologize. 
He  may  have  gone  a  little  too  far,  but  if 
an  artist  paints  a  bad  or  mediocre  picture, 
the  buyer  has  a  right  to  express  his  opinion 
and  violence  is  no  right  answer  to  crit- 
icism. You'll  have  to  ask  his  pardon." 

For  a  long  time  they  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes,  these  men  who  had  been 
friends,  and  then  Rembrandt  walked  over 
to  the  picture  and  his  heart  was  full  of 
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THERE  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
giving-in  to  periodic  pain!  It's  old- 
fashioned  to  suffer  in  silence,  because 
there  is  now  a  reliable  remedy  for  such 
suffering.  Some  women  who  have  al- 
ways had  the  hardest  time  are  relieved 
by  Midol. 

Many  who  use  Midol  do  not  feel  one 
twinge  of  pain,  or  even  a  moment's 
discomfort  during  the  entire  period. 
So,  don't  let  the  calendar  regulate 
your  activities!  Don't  "favor  yourself" 
or  "save  yourself"  certain  days  of 
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every  month!  Keep  going,  and  keep 
comfortable  —  with  the  aid  of  Midol. 
These  tablets  provide  a  proven  remedy 
for  the  relief  of  such  pain,  so  why  en- 
dure suffering  Midol  might  spare  you? 

You  can  get  Midol  in  a  trim  little 
aluminum  case  at  any  drug  store.  Then 
you  may  enjoy  a  new  freedom! 

Midol's  relief  is  so  swift,  you  may 
think  it  is  a  narcotic.  It's  not.  And  its 
relief  is  lasting;  two  tablets  see  you 
through  your  worst  day. 
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the  thing  which  the  others  could  not  see. 

"The  picture  is  good."  There  was  calm 
in  his  voice  again,  as  he  turned  at  last. 
"I  was  right.  I'll  not  apologize." 

So  Rembrandt  made  his  decision  and  so 
he  clove  to  it.  Uncompromising  and 
straight  to  the  line  he  had  chosen  he 
walked,  true  to  the  thing  that  was  in  his 
heart.  And  so  it  was  that  men  who  had 
looked  upon  him  as  a  genius  looked  up  to 
him  no  longer,  and  in  time  the  royal  favor 
that  had  been  given  him  in  the  days  when 
Rembrandt  had  painted  to  the  popular  taste 
was  withdrawn.  His  pupils  too  who  had 
watched  every  stroke  of  his  brush  went 
one  by  one  to  learn  from  other  painters 
who  put  on  their  canvas  things  that  could 
be  understood.  All  but  Fabrizius,  who  alone 
saw  the  genius  in  the  new  medium  he  was 
painting,  who  worshipped  him  the  more 
now  that  he  was  alone  in  that  worship. 

His  friends !  That  night  when  he  had 
bidden  them  to  his  house  and  the  great 
table  in  the  dining  room  had  been  set  as  it 
had  been  in  the  old,  happy  days  and  silver 
had  gleamed  in  the  candlelight  and  the 
kitchen  was  full  of  the  savory  warmth  of 
roasts  turning  on  their  spits  over  the  fire, 
that  was  the  night  that  definitely  ended 
the  life  that  had  been  and  marked  the  new 
one  beginning.  That  was  the  night  he  was 
to  know  he  was  without  friends  too,  for 
though  all  of  them  had  been  invited  none 
of  them  came. 

So  it  was  Rembrandt  and  Fabrizius  and 
Geertje  who  sat  down  at  that  table  laid 
with  half  a  hundred  covers  and  Rem- 
brandt's great  voice  boomed  steadily  on  in 
jest  and  laughter  as  though  it  was  as  they 
had  planned  it,  as  though  there  were  no 
tears  in  Fabrizius'  eyes,  no  frown  in 
Geertje's. 

In  her  own  way  she  loved  him,  did 
Geertje.  Rooted  in  the  bitterness  and  self- 
ishness and  fanaticism  that  was  Geertje, 
there  was  that  love  he  could  not  see.  Even 
tonight  when  she  had  decked  herself  out 
in  Saskia's  clothes,  he  did  not  see. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  was  stand- 
ing now,  a  smile  mocking  his  lips  as  he 
raised  his  glass  to  the  empty  chairs  around 
him.  "You  are  not  very  cheerful  to-night. 
Prosit!  I'll  show  you  how  we  drink  gin 
where  I  come  from  in  Leyden.  There's 
little  enough  you  can  learn  from  me,  but 
at  least  I'll  teach  you  that." 

They  drank,  the  three  of  them,  and  first 
there  was  that  warm  glow,  to  be  followed 
so  soon  by  the  desolation  that  made  Rem- 
brandt turn  to  his  pupil. 

"You're  a  good  lad."  He  laid  his  hand 
heavily  on  the  young  man's  shoulder. 
"You  must  leave  me  for  a  better  master. 
I'm  a  good  painter.  Better  than  most — or 
perhaps  I  only  imagine  it.  But  that  doesn't 
matter.  Every  man  his  destiny,  his  path 
to  follow,  no  matter  where  it  leads.  If  it 
leads  him  into  the  wilderness  he  must  fol- 
low it  with  his  head  high  and  a  smile  on 
his  lips." 

"You're  following  the  right  path,  mas- 
ter," Fabrizius  insisted  loyally.  "You've 
known  success  .  .  ." 

"What  is  success,  my  boy?"  Rembrandt 
shook  his  head.  "The  merchant  can  reckon 
his  in  money,  the  soldier  in  victories.  But 
our  world  is  unsubstantial,  made  of  dreams. 
We  live  in  a  beautiful,  blinding,  swirling 
mist,  and  the  man  who  strives  to  find  his 
way  out  of  the  mist  into  the  light  treads 
a  lonely  path.  He  treads  it  because  he 
must.  Behind  him  is  a  spirit  driving  him 
on  with  a  merciless  whip.  To  this  man  the 
world  has  nothing  to  offer.  All  he  needs 
is  one  heart  that  beats  for  him  alone,  one 
being  to  give  him  warmth,  one  breast  on 
which  to  lay  his  head." 

It  was  more  than  Fabrizius  could  endure 
and  his  head  went  down  on  his  arms  and 
his  sobs  came  with  bitter  finality.  Even 
though  it  meant  leaving  too,  he  must  carry 
out   Rembrandt's   orders.   To   him  alone 


HAVE  MORE  CHARM 
MORE  LOVE  LURE 


f  Inventors'  Convention  in  Boston!  Pictured  and  printed 
in  newspapers  all  over  U.  S.t  Lady  Isabella  Dimple  Maker 
brings  youthful  tempting  dimples  to  your  cheeks  while  you 
read,  rest  or  work.  Letter  after  letter  tells  grateful  thanks  of 
happy  users.  Why  doesn't  pour  smile  bring  men  clustering 
around  you? 

BANISHES  WRINKLES  AND  LINES  IN  CHEEKS 

Even  natural  dimp 
out,  become  lines  or 
Isabella's  marvelous  i 
Ihr  dimple,  smoothes 


es  often  flatten  folds,  lifts  the  cheek  muscles,  helps  re- 
wrinkles.  Lady  tain  youthful  expression.  Simply  hook 
vention  restores  it  over  ears,  as  shown  at  left,  set  rub- 
tut  the  lines  and  ber  pads  at  dimple->pot — that's  all. 


START  YOUR  DIMPLES  TODAY 


Win  your  man!  Luring  dimples  help 
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If  your  cosmetic  store  hasn't  i 
aid  yet,  use  coupon  TODAY — NOW 
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Rembrandt   was   still    the  great  master. 

The  years  went  and  the  old  things  went 
with  them.  Peace  and  security  and  the  old 
plenty.  And  still  Rembrandt  painted  the 
pictures  no  one  would  buy,  and  Geertje's 
shrill  nagging  meant  no  more  to  him  than 
her  smiles  had  meant,  and  sometimes  he 
noticed  that  Titus  was  growing  tall,  that 
he  was  almost  a  man  now,  and  sometimes 
he  thought  of  him  only  as  the  child  he 
had  been. 

Then  it  was  when  life  was  at  its  blackest 
that  she  came  to  him,  this  Hendrikje  with 
the  frightened  eyes  of  a  child  and  the  vul- 
nerable mouth  of  a  woman.  She  had  been 
working  in  his  kitchen  but  he  had  not 
seen  her  before  that  Sunday  morning  when 
he  came  across  the  courtyard  and  she  w;as 
standing  there  so  small  and  slim  and  with 
that  peace  on  her  face  that  filled  him  with 
warmth.  And  he  was  laughing  again  with- 
out effort  and  pulling  her  up  the  stairs 
to  his  studio  and  placing  her  on  the  model 
stand. 

"You  needn't  be  shy  and  you  mustn't  be 
frightened  if  I  look  at  you."  He  was  dab- 
bing paint  -on  his  palette,_  feeling  the 
strength  of  the  brush  in  his  hand.  "I'm 
not  looking  at  you  as  a  man  looks.  Paint- 
ers have  a  different  way  of  seeing  things. 
I  look  at  you  in  the  same  way  as  the  air 
you  move  in,  or  the  water  with  which  you 
wash  or  the  light  that  shines  on  you.  Pre- 
tend I'm  not  even  in  the  room.  Are  you 
warm  enough?" 

"Yes."  Her  voice  came  so  simply  with 
her  great  eyes  staring  at  him,  shining  too 
with  a  strange  new  ecstasy.  "But  I  ought 
to  be  cleaning  the  vegetables." 

So  it  began,  with  questions  and  eager- 
ness and  learning  all  the  little  things  about 
her.  That  she  was  from  the  country,  and 
that  she  was  young,  and  in  time  he  learned 
that  she  loved  him,  and  that  was  good,  too. 
Because  he  loved  this  woman  who  had 
come  to  him  so  late,  after  success  and 
wealth  was  through.  He  loved  her  in  a 
different  way  but  no  less  than  he  had  loved 
that  other  woman  who  had  been  with  him 
in  the  brightness  and  fullness  of  those 
other  years. 

They  would  have  been  married  then, 
with  their  love  so  new  and  sweet,  but  for 
the  technicalities  that  stood  in  the  way. 
For  Saskia  in  leaving  everything  she  had 
to  her  husband  had  stipulated  that  in  the 
case  of  his  remarriage  one-half  of  that 
large  sum  that  had  been  her  dowry  should 
go  to  Titus,  and  there  was  no  money  to 
give  him.  And  gladly  as  Titus  would  have 
relinquished  that  claim  the  law  forbade  it, 
since  he  was  under  age  and  so  incompetent 
to  sign  legal  papers. 

Their  love  grew  with  the  days,  and 
Geertje  watching  was  filled  with  hatred 
for  the  woman  who  had  won  the  love  she 
had  so  vainly  desired;  and  in  time  hatred 
took  the  place  of  the  love  she  had  felt 
for  the  man  too,  sc  when  she  left  the  house 
she  vowed  vengeance. 

It  came  swift  and  terrible,  that  revenge 
of  hers.  Striking  at  the  happiness  that  held 
them.  For  she  brought  a  charge  of  un- 
chastity  and  immorality  against  them  and 
they  were  called  to  the  Parish  court  to 
defend  themselves  against  it. 

Hendrikje's  great  eyes  looked  at  Rem- 
brandt as  he  stood  before  the  judge  and 
she  did  not  try  to  conceal  the  love  that 
was  there  for  him. 

"She  is  my  wife,"  the  man  said  simply. 
"'In  the  sight  of  God  she  is  my  wife." 

And  her  calm  voice  echoing  his  and  her 
head  lifting  as  she  stood  before  them. 

"I  can  face  my  God  without  fear.  In 
his  sight  we  are  man  and  wife.  I  cannot 
leave  him.  If  that  is  a  sin,  I  must  pay 
for  it." 

She  did  not  weaken  when  they  read  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  from  the 
church  she  loved.  But  when  she  knew  that 
the  child  that  was  soon  to  be  born  could 
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NOSE  PORES 


Largest  Pores  on  Your  Body — 
A  Test  of  Your  Cleansing  Methods 


\ 


The  pores  on  the  nose  are  the  largest  on  y  our  body.  For  this  reason, 
if  allowed  to  become  clogged  with  waxy  excretions,  they  will  become 
conspicuously  large  and  noticeable. 
^        The  pores  on  your  nose,  therefore,  are  a  good  test  of  your  skin- 
cleansing  methods.  If  the  pores  are  plugged  with  waste  matter 
and  gaping  large,  it's  a  sign  your  methods  are  insufficient. 
By  keeping  your  pores  — and  this  includes  the  pores  of  your 
i     nose —  thoroughly  clean,  you  can  keep  them  normal  in  size, 
%     invisibly  small. 

A  Penetrating  Cream  Required 

*      To  get  at  the  dirt  and  waxy  matter  that  accumulates  in 
your  pores,  you  must  use  a  face  cream  that  penetrates, 
■  "  S^Jl   one  that  actually  works  its  way  into  the  pores.  Such 
j|        a  cream  is  Lady  Esther  Face  Cream.  It  doe;  not 
W'        merely  lie  on  the  surface  of  your  skin.  It  actually 
penetrates  the  pores,  and  does  it  in  a  gende  and 
■g  soothing  manner. 

Penetrating  the  pore;.  Lady  Esther  Face 
Cream  goes  to  work  on  the  imbedded 
dirt  and  waste  matter.  It  dissolves  it 
— breaks  it  up  —  and  makes  it  easily 
"V\     removable.  In  a  fraction  of  the 
usual  time,  your  skin  is  thor- 
oughly clean. 
Cleansed  perfectly,  your 
V      pores  can  again  function  freely 
—  open  and  close  as  Nature  in- 
tended. Automatically  then,  they 
duce  themselves  to  their  normal  small 
size  and  you  no  longer  have  anything 
like  conspicuous  pores. 

Lubrication,  Also 

\s  Lady  Esther  Face  Cream  cleanses 
the  skin,  it  also  lubricates  it  It  re- 
supplies  it  with  a  fine  oil  that  over- 
comes dryness  and  keeps  the  skin 
soft  and  smooth. 

Make  a  test  on  your  face  of  Lady 
\    Esther  Face  Cream.  See  for  your- 
self how  thoroughly  it  cleans  out 
the  pores.  Mark  how  quickly 
|     your  pores  come  down  in  size 
when  relieved  of  their  choking 
§f      burden.  Note  the  new  life  and 
smoothness  your  skin  takes  on. 
One  test  will  tell  you  volumes. 

See  For  Yourself ! 

All  first-class  drug  and  department  stores  sell 
Lady  Esther  Face  Cream,  but  a  7- days'  supply  is  free  for 
the  asking.  Just  mail  the  coupon  below  or  a  penny  postcard  and  by  re- 
turn mail  you'll  receive  the  cream— PLUS  all  five  shades  of  my  exquisite  Lady 
Esther  Face  Powder.  Write  today. 


FREE 


(  You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard.)  (2 

Lady  Esther,  2062  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Blinois. 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  your  7- days'  supply  of  Lady  Esther  Four- Purpose 
Face  Cream;  also  all  five  shades  of  your  Face  Powder. 


Address 
City  


{If  yon  live  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Screen  land 


Think!  Has  more  than  one  day  gone 
by  without  adequate  elimination? 

If  so,  take  Olive  Tablets  before  you 
turn  out  the  bathroom  light  tonight. 

Prescribed  for  years  by  an  Ohio 
physician,  Olive  Tablets  are  now  one 
of  America's  best  known  proprieta- 
ries—famous because  they  are  so  mild 
and  gentle. 

Keep  a  supply  always  on  hand. 
Remind  the  whole  family  to  think  of 
them  on  the  second  day.  Three  sizes: 
15^,  30j£,  60^ — at  all  druggists. 


THE  LAXATIVE 
OF  BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi- 
soned and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world 
looks  punk. 

A  mere  bowel  movement  doesn't  get  at  the 
cause.  It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely 
and  make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless, 
gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making  bile  flow  freely. 
Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stub- 
bornly refuse  anything  else.  25c  at  all  drug  stores. 

Lovelier  Thicker  Hair  Now  Since  GLOVER'S 

P^o»t  DANDRUFF 

Glover's  keeps  your  scalp  immaculately  clean 
and  gives  your  hair 
an  alluring  sheen. 
No  Dandruff;  no 
itching.  It  checks  ex- 
cessive Falling  Hair 
and  promotes  nor- 
mal hair  growth. 
Use  Glover's  Mange 
Medicine  regularly; 
shampoo  with 
Glover's  Medicated 
Soap.  Start  today! 


MANGE 
MEDICINE 


GLOVERS 


not  be  baptized,  she  faltered  and  would 
have  fallen  if  Rembrandt's  arms  had  not 
been  there  to  hold  her. 

A  story  written  in  gallantry,  that  story 
of  Hendrikje.  Always  there  was  that  quiet 
courage  of  hers  that  endured  through 
everything — through  the  sale  of  the  house 
by  the  order  of  bankruptcy  Rembrandt's 
creditors  forced  on  him,  through  the  agony 
of  the  night  her  child  was  born  in  the 
tumbledown  garden  house  that  was  theirs 
by  the  grudging  permission  of  Six.  A 
courage  that  could  sing  as  she  had  once 
sung  in  the  old  studio  and  that  enabled  her 
to  do  the  work  of  three  women  and  count 
it  little  in  that  love  of  hers.  A  courage 
that  found  hope  again  even  in  chaos. 

She  had  need  of  that  courage  the  day 
Fabrizms  came  to  them  with  a  wealthy 
Marquis  he  had  succeeded  in  interesting 
in  Rembrandt's  work.  For  a  little  moment 
it  looked  as  if  all  the  poverty  was  over, 
for  the  man  liked  the  paintings  he  was 
looking  at  and  wanted  to  buy  them.  It 
was  Titus  who  came  forward  then. 

"You  can't,  father.  You  mustn't  sell  your 
work.  The  court  decided  that  any  canvas 
you  paint  automatically  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  your  creditors.  The  house  and  fur- 
niture didn't  fetch  enough  to  .cover  all  the 
debts." 

So  that  hope  went  as  the  others  had 
gone  until  the  day  the  lawyer  Fabrizius 
brought  to  them  found  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  If  Rembrandt  was  employed  by 
anyone,  everything  he  painted  belonged  to 
that  person  and  his  creditors  could  not 
claim  it.  Since  they  were  not  married  why 
shouldn't  Rembrandt  be  under  contract  to 
Hendrikje,  with  everything  he  painted  hers 
in  return  for  food  and  lodging? 

"I  can  thank  God  now,  that  we  were 
never  married,"  Hendrikje  said  that  day 
the  new  shop  was  opened  with  her  name 
painted  there  on  the  window  for  all  to  see, 
with  other  buyers  following  in  the  wake 
of  the  powerful  Marquis  who  had  seen 
something  in  Rembrandt's  work. 

It  was  good  to  smell  goose  roasting  in 
the  kitchen  again,  to  have  fires  laid  on 
winter  evenings,  and  to  know  that  on  the 
morrow  there  would  still  be  money  to  buy 
these  simple  pleasures. 

Then  one  day  Rembrandt  looked  on  Hen- 
drikje and  knew  that  she  was  ill.  There 
was  the  weariness  and  the  pain  that  had 
once  been  written  on  Saskia's  face  and 
that  he  had  been  blind  to  until  it  was  too 
late.  But  now  his  eyes  were  open. 

There  was  something  he  could  do  for 
this  woman  who  had  done  so  much  for 
him,  now  that  Titus  was  of  age  and  no 
obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of  their  mar- 
riage. Even  though  it  meant  the  new  se- 
curity would  go,  he  could  do  that  for  Hen- 
drikje. For  there  was  little  time  left  her 
now. 

So  it  was  of  their  coining  marriage  he 
spoke  to  her  that  morning  in  his  new 
studio  and  of  their  child  who  could  be 
baptized  then,  and  tears  came  in  her  eyes 
as  she  listened. 

"It's  exactly  like  the  first  time,"  she 
whispered.  "The  house  was  quiet  as  it  is 
now.  We  were  alone  and  you  pulled  me 
up  the  stairs." 

"Sit  down  there."  Rembrandt  laughed  as 
he  joined  in  her  little  game.  "You  needn't 
be  shy  and  you  mustn't  be  frightened.  I'm 
not  looking  at  you  as  a  man  looks.  Is  that 
what  I  said?" 

Her  laughter  answered  his  and  her  voice 
came  as  it  had  that  other  time  and  again 
she  was  almost  shy  with  him. 

"Now,  you  must  ask  me  if  I'm  warm 
enough,"  she  prompted  him. 

But  when  the  question  came  she  did  not 
answer  and  looking  at  her  he  saw  that 
she  had  fallen  back  in  her  chair  and  that 
her  eyes  were  no  longer  laughing.  Even 
before  he  reached  her,  he  knew  that  he 
was  alone  again. 


Afterward  it  was  as  if  the  shadows  he 
painted  had  come  alive  to  hold  him  for- 
ever a  prisoner.  Through  all  the  long  years 
without  her,  painting  in  that  room  in  which 
she  had  moved  and  laughed  and  sung,  he 
painted  still.  Alone,  now.  And  sometimes 
it  was  she  who  came  to  him  there  and 
sometimes  it  was  Saskia  and  sometimes  it 
was  the  two  of  them  somehow-  blended  to- 
gether into  one  in  his  love  for  both  of 
them.  Saskia  and  Hendrikje  almost  insep- 
arable now  in  a  mind  grown  tired  and  old. 

It  was  so  Franz  Hals,  that  other  painter, 
found  Rembrandt,  when  he  called  on  him 
one  day,  painting  still  in  the  security  of 
the  roof  that  was  over  that  room  and  the 
little  food  it  took  to  keep  life  in  that  old 
body,  security  which  Hendrikje  had  insured 
for  him  in  her  will. 

"Hals!  Old  Franz  Hals  of  Haarlem!" 
Rembrandt  laughed  as  he  rose  to  greet 
him. 

"Yes,  it's  me."  Hals  puffed  with  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  long  climb  upstairs.  "You 
live  a  long  way  up  for  an  old  man." 

"As  a  painter  should  live,"  Rembrandt 
a.'j  m-d. 

"By  God!  A  painter,"  Hals'  voice  quick- 
ened as  he  looked  around  the  studio,  as  he 
inhaled  again  the  old  smell  of  turpentine 
and  wet  paint.  "I  was  a  painter  once  my- 


As  team-mates  in  a  new  picture, 
Cesar  Romero  and  Claire  Trevor 
scheme,  and  also  dream  of  romance. 

self.  But  I've  come  down  to  earth  now. 
Down  to  the  ground  floor  of  the  Haarlem 
poor-house.  You  should  join  me  there.  I've 
given  up  painting.  I  climbed  to  the  high 
places  once,  lived  on  the  roof  tops.  I  don't 
propose  to  tumble  down  the  stairs  at  my 
age."  Rembrandt  looked  at  him  quietly. 

"I  often  wonder  if  there  isn't  another 
hidden  turret,  another  peak  still  to  be 
scaled,"  he  said. 

"I  never  came  to  see  you  before,  Van 
Rijn."  Hals  was  smiling  now  the  uncer- 
tain smile  of  years  and  defeat.  "Too  fash- 
ionable for  me.  Now  you've  found  3-our 
right  place,  where  a  painter  belongs  .  .  . 
outside  the  world." 

"Above  it,  Hals !"  Rembrandt's  voice 
came  in  quick  protest  "Above  it!  Look- 
down  there." 

Below  them  lay  the  town  and  the  roofs 
of  the  town  and  masts  and  spires  bathed 
in  evening  sunshine. 

"A  good  light,"  Rembrandt  sighed.  "But 
it  will  be  gone  soon.  Just  time  to  finish 
my  work  before  it  gets  dark.  Sit  down 
while  I  get  on." 

"No,  no,"  Hals'  uncertain  laugh  stopped 
him.  "I  won't  interrupt  you  but  I  wonder 
— you  haven't  a  drop  of  anything?  They're 
a  bit  stingy  with  it  at  my  present— er — 
lodgings." 
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"Of  course."  Rembrandt  went  to  the 
cupboard  and  took  out  a  jug  of  gin  and 
poured  what  was  left  of  it  in  two  glasses. 
"Forgive  me,  I  should  have  thought  of  it. 
I  have  so  few  visitors  nowadays.  Let's 
drink  to  art," 

"Very  well,"  Hals  shrugged.  "If  you 
wish — to  art!  I  was  going  to  suggest  a 
wet  death  and  a  quick  one." 

"Not  that!"  Rembrandt  chuckled.  "You're 
too  old  to  think  of  death.  A  man's  span 
is  seventy  years.  Eighty,  if  he's  lucky.  And 
when  all's  done  what  has  life  held?  Grief 
and  sorrow." 

"A  pity."  Hals  smacked  his  lips.  "There's 
no  more  left.  I  was  going  to  drink  a  toast 
to  ourselves." 

"To  our  work?" 

"To  gladness,  brother !"  Hals  swallowed 
the  last  of  his  drink.  "To  laughter." 

Rembrandt  raised  his  own  glass.  "To 
laughter !"  he  chuckled.  "To  laughter  in 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end.  What  was 
it  they  called  you?  The  prince  of  mad 
men  ?" 

"Yes."  Hals  smiled.  "And  you  they 
called  the  Prince  of  Shadows.  They  can't 
take  those  crowns  from  us." 

"Nor  that  royal  purple."  Rembrandt 
nodded.  "They'll  have  to  bury  us  in  it 
when  the  time  comes." 

He  laughed  again  and  it  echoed  after 
Hals  as  he  made  his  stumbling  way  down 
the  stairs,  and  filled  the  room  as  he  hur- 
ried back  to  his  canvas.  And  there  it  was 
on  the  canvas  too.  coming  alive  on  the 
painted  lips  that  were  his  own  lips  and  in 
the  eyes  that  were  his  eyes. 

A  self  portrait  of  Rembrandt  Van  Rijn! 
He  laughed  again  as  his  hand  grasped  the 
brush  and  the  last  of  the  evening  sunshine 
fell  on  it  so  that  it  alone,  scarred  and  hurt 
with  life  as  it  was,  was  bright  in  the 
shadows. 

The  Exd 


His  High  Hat  Was 
A  Hindrance 


Continued  fror 
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in  a  position  to  refuse  proffered  stardom — 
for  his  own  good  reasons — and  still  re- 
main in  top-rank  pictures,  at  stars'  wages. 
He  turned  free-lance,  picked  and  chose 
his  parts,  and  collected  handsomely,  as 
he  had  every  right  to  do. 

"It's  fun  making  comedies,"  he  says. 
"But  I*m  still  a  bit  unaccustomed  to  the 
changed  attitude  I  encounter  in  the  slap- 
on-the-back  and  'How'ya  pal'  greetings 
that  are  getting  more  frequent  when  I 
meet  strangers  who  evidently  think  I'm 
just  naturally,  and  for  24  hours  a  day. 
the  fellow  I  played  in  "The  Milky  Way." 

In  such  emergencies,  Menjou  seemed  a 
bit  envious  of  Joe  E.  Brown,  who  was  on 
the  ship  that  Adolphe  and  Yerree  took 
on  the  start  of  their  vacation  abroad.  "Joe 
has  a  fine  technique,"  he  said.  "He's 
always  ready  with  some  comedy  and  clown- 
ing touches  with  which  he  can  live  up  to 
extemporaneous  casting  done  for  him  in 
these  casual  encounters  with  strangers." 

Versatility,  apparently,  doesn't  stop  at 
the  studio  stage  for  a  screen  actor.  Now 
Menjou  has  to  live  up  to  his  reputation 
as  a  paragon  of  fashion  for  the  dressy 
fellows  of  the  world,  a  handsome  and 
suave  heart-palpitator  for  the  ladies,  and 
a  rough-and-ready  and  good-guy  type  for 
the  lovers  of  informality,  the  jolly-good- 
fellow  boys. 

Adolphe  Menjou  has  been  associated 
with  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  high- 
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What 
Do  You  Do  with 
Your  Little  Finger? 

—  whin  you  pick  up  a  glass  or  cup?  .  .  .  You  know  from 
watching  others  that  charm  and  poise  can  be  destroyed 
instantly  by  the  misuse  of  hands.  And  by  the  same 
token,  the  correct  use  of  your  hands  can  become  a  tre- 
mendous social  and  business  asset.  Great  actresses 
accomplish  much  of  their  poise  by  proper  hand  action. 

The  makers  of  Frostilla— the  famous  skin  lotion  that 
keeps  hands,  face  and  body  smooth  and  lovely— asked 
Margery  Wilson,  the  international  authority  on  charm 
and  poise,  to  tell 

•  how  to  hold  a  cigarette 

•  how  to  pick  up  cards 

•  how  to  shake  hands 

•  and  how  to  make  hands  behave  to  the 
best  advantage  on  all  occasions 

Margery  Wilson  gives  the  authoritative  answers  to 
these  and  other  questions  in  an  illustrated  booklet  on 
How  to  Use  Your  Hands  Correctly.  Although  this 
booklet  is  priced  at  50c,  we  have  arranged  to  present 
it  without  charge  to  Frostilla  users  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  until  May  30th,  1937. 

Just  mail  coupon  with  the  front  of  a  35c,  50c  or  $1.00 
Frostilla  Fragrant  Lotion  box  (or 
two  fronts  from  10c  sizes)  and  your 
copy  will  be  sent  FREE.  /  (S"°'S£ 

trostilla"  |W<oj 

445  Gray  Street,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
Here  is  the  box  front— send  me  my  copy 
of  Margery  Wilson's  book  on  hands. 

Name.  

Address  B  

City  State 


light  events  of  the  movies  over  a  period 
of  years.  The  "A  Woman  of  Paris"  high- 
light already  mentioned  was  Chaplin's  first, 
and  up  till  now,  only  screen  effort  in 
which  Charlie  has  not  himself  appeared. 
It  seems  to  this  observer  that  no  picture 
of  several  years  back  is  more  frequently 
mentioned  and  fondly  referred  to  than 
"The  Grand  Duchess  and  the  Waiter." 
Menjou,  of  course,  was  the  star  of  that 
along  with  the  stunningly  beautiful  Flor- 
ence Vidor.  He  was  one  of  the  stars  of 
one  of  the  first  Lubitsch  productions  in 
this  country,  "The  Marriage  Circle."  You 
think  of  Menjou  instantly  at  mention  of 
such  pictures  as  "A  Farewell  to  Arms;" 
"Morning  Glory,"  in  which  Katherine  Hep- 
burn definitely  established  herself  as  a 
star ;  and  of  course  you  know  what  his 
fine,  intelligent,  and  touching  performance 
meant  to  "Little  Miss  Marker,"  a  great 
show  and  unquestionably  the  picture  that 
started  Shirley  Temple  on  her  path  to 
glory. 

"Little  Miss  Marker"  might  well  have 
been  a  turning  point  for  Menjou  also. 
Perhaps,  due  to  the  public's  estimate  of 
him  as  the  ideal  modern  Beau  Brummel. 
he  was  subconsciously  typeing  himself, 
with  the  importance  of  being  well- 
dressed  over-emphasized.  Anyhow,  Men- 
jou recalled,  between  sips  from  a  tall 
glass  of  Coca  Cola,  that  this  part  worried 
him  no  little.  "It  seemed  unconvincing 
that  a  man  as  prosperous  as  this  book- 
maker, should  wear  shabby  clothes.  Very 
likely  it  was  his  gesture  of  contempt  for 
the  ideas  of  the  rest  of  his  world,  grow- 
ing out  of  some  sorrow  or  disappointment 
that  had  embittered  him  against  the  Broad- 
way racing  fraternity  with  whom  he  min- 
gled. At  any  rate  there  was  nothing  sug- 
gested in  an  incident  or  a  line  of  dia- 
logue to  explain  it,  and  I  w:as  afraid  this 
would  strike  a  false  note  with  audiences." 
But  when  he  was  talked  out  of  his  con- 
cern about  this  false  note  in  exterior  de- 
tail, he  certainly  did  get  himself  up  con- 
vincingly for  the  character.  "I  went 
through  every  wardrobe  in  Hollywood.  I 
guess,  to  find  the  suit  of  clothes  I  finally 
wore  in  the  picture."  he  added. 

That  part,  also,  paved  the  w-ay  for 
Menjou's  selection  by  Harold  Lloyd  for 
the  character  of  the  fight  manager  in  "The 
Milky  Way."  He  thinks  this  one  of  the 
best  comedies  ever  produced,  and  there 
I  lingers  a  justifiable  pride  that  he  has 
played  an  important  part  in  a  Lloyd  pic- 


ture— an  impression  that  results  from  his 
enthusiastic  references  to  the  picture  and 
to  Harold  Lloyd. 

The  Menjous'  European  trip  was  a  sort 
of  fling — a  celebration  and  a  thanksgiving 
party,  as  it  were.  "We  decided,"  Adolphe 
said,  "that  since  both  of  us  had  come 
through  illnesses  which  we  thought  would 
be  the  end  of  us — Mrs.  Menjou  says  she 
fully  expected  to  die  during  her  siege  of 
ill-health — that  we'd  regulate  our  lives  so 
as  to  have  some  freedom  and  plenty  of 
enjoyment. 

"Well,  we  did  enjoy  the  trip,  but  only 
those  portions  of  it  when  we  were  mo- 
toring from  one  country  to  another.  For 
then  we  couldn't  be  reached  by  cables  con- 
cerning picture  engagements,  and  urging? 
to  return  to  Hollywood  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

Though  finally  prevailed  upon  to  shorten 
their  trip,  the  Menjous  visited  Germany — 
where  producers  propositioned  Adolphe  to 
make  a  film— Hungary,  Austria,  Italy. 
France,  England.  Menjou,  who  knows  his 
way  around  the  world  as  well  as  the  pic- 
ture studios,  is  pretty  well  posted  on  the 
political  situation  in  Europe.  He  speaks 
several  languages,  and  got  his  information 
first-hand,  overhearing  conversations  as 
well  as  through  talking  with  people  in 
all  walks  of  life  during  these  travels  from 
town  to  city  and  from  one  country  to 
another. 

Before  "Sing,  Baby,  Sing"  was  released, 
there  were  some  who  had  seen  advance- 
previews  of  it  who  predicted  that  the  fists 
would  start  swinging — those  who  figured 
it  a  bit  too  biographical  for  certain  peo- 
ple to  take  with  restraint,  good  humor, 
and  decorum.  Well,  if  there's  any  swinging, 
it's  a  safe  bet  that  it  will  be  palm  against 
palm  in  applause  for  the  adroit  acting 
job  Adolphe  Menjou  did  in  the  picture. 
And  that  goes  to  show-  that  you  can  get 
along  with  anything,  if  you  do  it  well — 
the  Menjou  way  of  staying  on  top  for 
more  than  ten  years  of  Hollywood  celeb- 
rity, fighting  through  climaxes  in  profes- 
sional work,  personal  life,  and  health,  even. 
Going  from  riches  to  rags  in  his  screen 
impersonations  makes  it  easier  to  go  on 
to  more  riches,  professionally,  artistically, 
and  in  his  personal  fortunes.  That's  good 
for  Menjou.  What's  good  for  us  is  that 
Adolphe  laughed  at  the  "type"  jinx,  and 
made  us  laugh  while  he  was  doing  it,  with 
the  loudest  laugh  the  last,  "Sing,  Baby, 
Sing." 


Co-Starring  in  Their  Greatest  Romance! 
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.es,  you  can  have  a  lovelier,  more  allur- 
ing body.  Easily!  Quickly!  Just  add  to 
your  bath  a  sprinkle  of  Bathasweet,  and 
make  your  bath  a  beauty  treatment. 

You  might  be  bathing  in  rose  petals,  so  soft  and  fra- 
grant does  Bathasweet  make  the  water  of  your  tub. 
Gone  is  all  harshness  from  the  water.  Bathasweet 
softens  it  to  a  caress — softens  it  so  that  the  water 
cleanses  your  pores  as  they  would  not  otherwise  be 
cleansed.  The  best  evidence  of  this  remarkable 
power  to  dissolve  impurities  and  to  J^eep  them  dis- 
solved is  that  no  "ring"  is  left  around  the  tub  when 
Bathasweet  is  used.  No  wonder  skin  imperfections 
disappear — and  your  body  takes  on  a  new  loveliness 
...  Yet  Bathasweet  costs  very  little — 50c  and  $1  at 
&    drug  and  department  stores. 

TrPA — a  gift  package  sent  free  anywhere  in  the 
B,CCU.  S.  Mail  this  coupon  with  name  and 
address  to  Bathasueet  Corp.,  Dept.  SL,  1907 
Park  Ave.,  New  York. 


to  dinner  ;  I  always  do,  if  slightly  urged.  As 
I  was  leaving  I  said  that  I  was  sorry  I 
had  not  met  her  sooner  as  I  was  leaving 
for  a  lengthy  vacation  in  New  York  in  a 
couple  of  days.  "Well,"  said  Joan,  "if 
you're  going  to  New  York  anyway  maybe 
you'd  like  to  stop  off  in  Phoenix  with 
George  and  me.  It's  all  a  big  secret  but  we 
plan  to.  get  married  there  day  after  to- 
morrow." And  so  thanks  to  "The  Life  and 
Loves  of  Joan  Blondell"  I  became  a  brides- 
maid in  the  most  unusual  wedding  I  have 
ever  attended. 

Joan  got  off  the  train  in  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona, wearing  heavy  lensed  spectacles  and 
a  red  wig  that  Bebe  Daniels  had  left  be- 
hind at  the  studio  and  a  polo  coat  from 
the  Broadway's  basement.  This  was  to 
throw  reporters  off  the  scent.  But  once  she 
had  put  her  name  on  the  license  at  the 
city  hall,  (there's  no  three-day  law  in 
Arizona),  the  chase  was  on.  With  the  lobby 
full  of  noisy  reporters  Joan,  still  in  her  dis- 


guise, slipped  down  the  service  elevator  into 
the  hotel's  kitchen,  (she  almost  ended  up 
in  a  stew),  and  several  blocks  awav  joined 
George  Barnes  and  me  and  the  best  man. 
I'll  never  forget  the  nice  minister  who 
couldn't  help  blowing  up  in  his  lines  when 
he  discovered  in  the  midst  of  the  ceremony 
that  he  was  marrying  a  real  bona  fide 
Hollywood  movie  star.  And  with  the  hotel 
swarming  with  reporters  the  wedding  party 
had  a  very  quiet  and  undisturbed  wedding 
breakfast  at  the  Jolly-0  Bar-B-Q  stand. 
The  chili  beans  on  the  hamburger  were 
simply  delicious.  It  was  rather  unusual  as 
weddings  go. 

Now.  dear  reader,  you've  probably  heard 
Bing  Crosby  sing  One  More  Chance — that 
is,  if  you  weren't  born  yesterday — but 
you've  never  heard  me  sing  it,  and  that's 
where  you're  extremely  lucky.  But  Joan 
had  to  hear  me  sing  it,  with  pathos,  one 
Sunday  morning  not  many  weeks  ago  when 
she  finally  broke  down  and  confessed  that 
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she  was  deliriously  mad  over  one  Dick 
Powell  and  if  Warner  Brothers  ever  fin- 
ished "Gold  Diggers  of  1937"  in  which 
she  and  Dick  were  both  starring  she  ex- 
pected to  marry  him  and  have  the  gayest 
New  York  honeymoon  anyone  ever  had. 
Well,  I  guess  I  don't  have  to  draw  dia- 
grams on  the  table  cloth  to  make  you  un- 
derstand why  I,  the  worst  soprano  West 
of  the  Rockies,  should  burst  into  One  More 
Chance.  As  you  well  know,  the  Blondell- 
Barnes  marriage  ended  in  divorce  over  a 
year  ago,  one  of  those  unfortunate  cases 
of  incompatibility,  and  so  I  couldn't  blame 
Joan  and  Dick  if  they  rather  considered 
me  bad  news.  After  all,  I  just  couldn't  ex- 
pect Dick  to  be  awfully  pleased  over  having 
me  at  his  wedding  too.  But  I  like  Dick 
tremendously,  and  I  wanted  to  go  to  their 
wedding  and  sleep  on  their  wedding  cake, 
and  I  didn't  feel  one  bit  like  a  Ghost  at  a 
Feast.  It  was  all  very'  perplexing.  Sup- 
pose Dick  definitely  went  thumbs  down  on 
me  and  all  of  the  rest  of  my  days  I  would 
have  to  go  around  Hollywood  with  head 
bowed  in  shame  while  people  muttered, 
'"See  that  woman  over  there?  Well,  don't 
ask  her  to  your  wedding.  She  brings  bad 
luck."  How  mortifying. 

Well,  Dick  and  Joan  decided  to  give 
me  that  one  more  chance  that  I  begged  for, 
and  I  was  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  guests 
at  the  very  smart  wedding  the}'  had  on 
board  the  Santa  Paula  three  hours  before 
she  sailed  for  New  York  via  the  Canal. 
This  time  the  Yendome  catered,  instead  of 
the  Jolly-O,  and  the  minister  didn't  blow 
up  in  his  lines,  and  it  was  all  very  beau- 
tiful and  sort  of  emotional.  After  all,  it 
was  what  a  wedding  should  be.  And  Joan 
looked  lovely  in  dusty  pink  and  blue,  (none 
of  Bebe  Daniels'  red  wigs  this  time),  and 
never  in  all  my  days  have  I  seen  two  peo- 
ple so  much  in  love.  When  Dick  said  he 
was  the  happiest  guy  in  the  world  he  meant 
it  and  yyou  knew  he  meant  it.  As  you  prob- 
ably know  it  is"  the  custom  in  Hollywood 
to  say  when  two  movie  people  marry. 
"Well.  I  don't  give  that  long."  But  some-  \ 
how,  in  the  case  of  Joan  and  Dick,  Holly- 
wood didn't  run  to  form.  They  are  so 
ideally  mated  that  even  Hollywood  can't 
crack  wise.  And  I  might  just  as  well  utter 
my  ultimatum  now,  which  is  that  I  will 
have  no  gossips  trying  to  break  up  the 
Blondell-Powell  marriage,  because  after  all 
my  reputation  depends  upon  it  lasting.  I 
just  can't  go  through  life  being  called  Bad 
News. 

When  George  Barnes  and  Joan  decided 
that  they  couldn't  make  a  go  of  marriage 
and  were  simply  making  each  other  miser- 
able and  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  call 
it  off,  Joan  was  extremely  upset,  and  in 
her  dejection  and  misery  decided  then  and 
there  that  she  would  never  be  happy  again. 
That  she  would  live  simply  for  her  baby 
son,  little  Norman  Scott  Barnes.  So  she 
sold  her  large  house  on  the  mountain-top 
and  with  her  baby  and  her  mother  and  her 
two  devoted  servants  moved  into  Helen 
Twelvetrees'  home  in  the  Valley.  Just 
around  the  corner  was  the  tremendous  es- 
tate of  Dick  Powell.  And  just  across  the 
table  in  the  Warner  Brothers'  commissary 
was  Dick  Powell.  And  very  often  sitting 
in  the  canvas  chair  next  to  her  on  the  set 
was  Dick  Powell.  Now  Dick  had  said  to 
himself  "That's  the  girl.  But  hell,  she's 
married,"  the  first  time  he  had  met  Joan 
shortly  after  he  came  to  Hollywood  from 
Pittsburgh,  via  Little  Rock.  Arkansas,  to  | 
play  the  sappy  crooner  in  "Blessed  Event"  | 
which  picture  landed  him  a  grand  contract.  | 
But  after  the  Barnes  break-up  was  publicly  ! 
announced  in  the  newspapers  Dick  began 
to  take  hope  again ;  he  was  very  quiet  but 
very  determined  about  it :  and  the  first  thing 
she  knew  Joan  had  completely  recovered 
from  her  great  unhappiness  and  was  going 
every  place  with  Dick  Powell.  When  Joan 
became  "eligible"  again  at  least  a  dozen 


Germ-free  element  helps 
protect  skin  from  Blemish... 
Vitamin  D  quickens  skin's 
youthful  breathing  process 

Clear,  lovely  skin!  That's  the  com- 
plexion Woodbury's  Germ-free  Cold 
Cream  will  bring  you!  It  helps  guard 
your  skin,  however  sensitive,  against  the 
blemishes  that  germs  can  cause. 

There's  always  the  chance  that  germs 
may  get  under  the  skin  through  some 
crack  or  scratch  and  cause  a  blemish- 
infection.  But  Woodbury's  Cold  Cream, 
which  stays  permanently  free  of  germ- 


growth,  helps  to  safeguard  your  com- 
plexion against  this  beauty  hazard. 

One  ingredient  of  this  famous  cream 
is  now  irradiated  with  kindly  rays  which 
create  Sunshine  Yitamin  D  in  the  cream. 
This  new  element  helps  stimulate  skin 
cells  to  breathe  more  quickly.  And  only 
when  the  skin  breathes  rapidly,  takes 
up  oxygen  at  a  rapid  rate,  does  it  retain 
its  youthful  vigor.  Vitamin  D  in  Wood- 
bury's does  this  for  your  skin ! 

For  finishing,  use  Woodbury's  Facial 
Cream.  It  blends  powder  and  rouge  with 
even  smoothness.  Each.  50c,  25c,  10c  in 
jars;  25c,  10c  in  tubes. 
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•  "Yes — it  Joes  overcome  chapping  wzore 
quickly  than  anything  I  ever  used  before," 
report  97  8/10%  of  hundreds  of  Italian  Balm 
users,  recently  surveyed  from  coast-to-coast. 

"But  you  must  emphasize  more  in  your  ad- 
vertising that  it  PREVENTS  chapping,  too!" 
many  of  them  add.  And,  of  course,  it  does. 
Furthermore,  92  9/10%  of  these  same  women 
state  that  Italian  Balm  costs  less  to  use  than 
anything  they  ever  tried. 

Don't  take  anybody's  word,  however,  for  the 
true  merit  of  this  famous  Skin  Softener.  Send 
for  a  FREE  Vanity  bottle.  Use  it  on  your 
hands,  lips,  face  and  body.  Then  you  be  the 
judge.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 

Italian  Balm 

THE  ORIGINAL  SKIN  SOFTENER  

^j0&^    CAMPANA  SALES  CO. 

JF$?*^W  2601  Lincoln  Highway,  Batavia,  111. 
C3f  Js2lr  Gentlemen:  I  have  never  tried 
\UV  Italian  Baim.  Please  send  me 
^^^^  Vanity  bottle  FREE  and  postpaid. 

\  Name  

I  Address  

I     Citv   Stale  

I  to  Canada.'  I  ampana.  Ltd..  S--JO.ll  CalMoiua  Koad.  Toronto 
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There  are  many  flattering  ways  to 
arrange  your  hair  with  Hollywood 
Rapid  Dry  Curlers.  Will  you  have 
tight  little  curls  that  fit  close  to  your 
head.,  or  soft  loose  ones  to  form 
a  halo?  Will  you  have  many  curls 
.  or  just  a  few?  Whatever  style  of 
curl  you  select  can  be  yours  easily, 
quicldy,  right  at  home,  .with  the 
"Curler  used  by  the  Stars." 


3  tor  10c  AT  5c  AND  10c  STORES  -  NOTION  COUNTERS 


young  men-about-town  sent  flowers  and 
started  phoning  her  steadily ;  several  young 
millionaires  out  for  the  Santa  Anita  racing 
season  put  in  their  bids,  and  a  number  of 
actors  suggested  dining  and  dancing  at  the 
Trocadero.  Joan  doesn't  know  how  it  all 
happened;  she  is  certain  that  she  told  Mr. 
Powell  hundreds  of  times  that  she  would 
see  whom  she  pleased  and  go  with  whom 
she  pleased,  but  oddly  enough  when  she 
actually  did  make  a  date  it  was  always 
with  Dick.  It's  been  a  safe  bet  that  Joan 
and  Dick  would  marry  as  soon  as  her 
divorce  decree  was  final  for  manv  months 
now. 

But  it  was  a  salesgirl  in  Robinson's  de- 
partment store  who  was  actually  "the  first 
to  know."  Joan  was  looking  at  handbags; 
she  had  something  awfully  chic  in  mind  to 
go  with  the  suit  she  expected  to  floor  New 
York  with  when  she  got  off  the  boat.  Sud- 
denly she  noticed  that  the  salesgirl  was 
fluttering  around  like  a  humming  bird. 
"Aren't  you  Joan  Blondell  ?"  the  girl  stam- 
mered all  full  of  excitement  over  seeing 
her  first  movie  star  "in  person."  "Yes  in- 
deed," said  Joan,  "and  I  want  this  bag. 
L'd  like  to  look  at  some  initials  for  it  too." 
"J.  B.?"  said  the  girl.   "J.  B.  P.,"  said 


Joan.  "Oh,  Miss  Blondell,"  the  girl  fairly 
swooned  away  with  delight,  "you've  made 
me  so  happy.  I  think  Mr.  Powell  is  just 
wonderful."  And  Joan  agreed  with  her  and 
bought  an  extra  bag. 

After  that  it  wasn't  long  in  getting  about. 
In  the  first  place  all  you  had  to  do  was 
to  look  at  Dick's  face;  then  there  was  the 
dazzling  trousseau  which  Joan  bought  at 
Grace  Mencken's  and  Irene's;  then  there 
was  the  new  luggage,  (Joan  had  never 
needed  but  one  trunk  before — but  now  she 
has  four),  which  young  Normie  proceeded 
to  decorate  with  red  crayons ;  and  the  new- 
house  on  Maple  Drive.  (Dick  sold  the 
Toluca  Lake  estate),  which  Dick  bought  as 
a  present  for  Joanie,  not  to  mention  the 
snappy  new  Cord  for  her  birthday.  So 
everybody  knew  about  the  wedding  except 
Joan  and  Dick  who  thought  it  was  all  a 
big  secret.  Love  is  so  quaint. 

Joan  had  the  cutest  little  boxes,  mono- 
grammed,  with  wedding  cake  in  them  for 
the  guests,  but  I  suppose  I  was  the  only 
one  old-fashioned  enough  to  sneak  my  little 
box  home  and  sleep  on  it.  Ah,  romance, 
will  you  never  let  me  be !  Well,  I  dreamed 
about  Clark  Gable,  and  I  must  say  a  lot 
of  good  that's  going  to  do  me. 


Inside  the  Stars'  Homes 
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have  spoon  bread,  another  Southern  dish. 
This  is  one  of  my  mother's  specialties  and 
I'm  fond  of  it  myself." 

SOUTHERN  SPOON  BREAD 
2  cups  corn  meal 

1  teaspoon  salt 

l'/2  cups  sweet  milk 

2  cups  boiling  water 

3  large  tablespoons  melted  butter 
3  eggs 

Sift  the  corn  meal  three  times  and  dis- 
solve in  the  boiling  water;  mix  very 
smooth,  add  the  melted  butter  and  salt; 
thin  with  the  milk ;  separate  the  eggs,  beat 
until  light ;  add  the  yolks,  then  the  whites ; 
pour  into  a  well-buttered  baking  dish ;  bake 
about  30  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven  and 
serve  in  the  dish  it  has  been  baked  in. 

"John  Arledge  likes  Okra  Gumbo,  so  we 
see  that  he  gets  that  when  he's  here.  He's 
Southern,  too,  you  know." 

OKRA  GUMBO 

]/2  lb.  Beechnut  bacon 

1  slice  ham  about  1  inch  thick 

2  lbs.  lean  veal 
2  large  onions 

1  small  celery  heart 

1  large  can  tomatoes 

2  lbs.  okra 

Render  the  bacon;  add  ham  cut  up  in 
squares,  then  veal  cut  up  in  small  pieces; 
let  cook  about  15  minutes;  add  onions  and 
celery  cut  up;  cook  about  5  minutes;  to 
this  add  the  tomatoes,  and  when  it  has 
come  to  a  boil  turn  down  the  fire  as  low 
as  possible,  add  cut  up  okra  and  let  sim- 
mer from  3  to  3/2  hours.  Serve  it  on 
steamed  rice. 

Shrimp  or  chicken  may  be  used  in  place 
of  veal,  if  desired. 

"Another  friend  of  ours  who  is  not  in 
pictures  and  never  mentions  her  figure 
worries  simply  adores  butterscotch  pie.  We 
all  have  a  sneaking  sort  of  fondness  for 
that  when  we're  not  feeling  too  conscien- 
tious about  our  weight. 

"Not  that  weight  needs  to  bother  me, 
while  I'm  dancing!  I've  lost  simply  pounds 
and  pounds  rehearsing  and  shooting  'Born 
to  Dance.'  I  hadn't  done  any  dancing  since 
'42nd  Street,'  when  Ginger  Rogers  and  I 
did  a  chorus  number,  and  I've  been  work- 
ing on  my  dances  so  long  this  time  that 


it  feels  as  if  I'd  been  at  it  for  months. 
Maybe  all  you'll  get  of  it  will  be  a  few 
tiny  flashes  on  the  screen,  but  you'd  think 
to  hear  all  of  us  go  on  about  it  that  we 
were  premier  ballerinas  or  new  Pavlowas 
at  the  very  least!" 

BUTTERSCOTCH  PIE 
Place  in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler  \yz 
cups  brown  sugar  and  3  tablespoons  butter ; 
stir  over  the  fire  until  well  mixed;  add  1 
cup  milk  and  stir  and  cook  until  the  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Beat  the  yolks  of  3  eggs  with 
2  tablespoons  of  water  and  4  tablespoons 
flour  until  smooth;  add  34  CUP  water  and 
a  few  grains  salt;  mix  well  and  stir  into 
the  sugar  mixture  and  stir  and  cook  until 
thick  and  smooth.  Pour  into  a  baked  pie 
shell,  cover  with  a  meringue  made  with 
the  whites  of  3  eggs  and  sugar,  and  brown 
in  a  slow  oven. 

By  this  time,  we  were  sipping  tea  from 
Una's  pretty  Chintz  cups  and  eating  cheese 
biscuits  that  were  so  delicate  it  was  hard 
to  keep  them  from  crumbling.  The  secret 
of  eating  them,  Una  confided,  is  to  have 
a  big  mouth  and  put  the  whole  thing  in  at 
once ! 

CHEESE  BISCUITS 

Sift  \l/2  cups  of  sifted  Swansdown  flour 
with  3  level  teaspoons  baking  powder,  1 
teaspoon  sugar  and  x/2  teaspoon  salt.  Work 
into  these  2  tablespoons  butter  and  when 
the  mixture  is  like  coarse  meal  add  34  cup 
of  grated  Kraft  cheese  and  mix  to  a 
smooth  dough  with  2/<,  cup  milk.  Roll  out 
on  a  floured  board,  cut  in  rounds,  place  on 
a  buttered  baking  pan  half  an  inch  apart 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

"When  I  was  little,  my  grandmother 
used  to  give  me  a  dessert  that  has  re- 
mained the  high  point  in  food  to  me  ever 
since,"  smiled  Una,  over  another  biscuit. 
"I  think  it  must  have  been  the  name  that 
appealed  to  me.  She  called  it  Ambrosia, 
and  all  there  was  in  it  was  sliced  oranges, 
bananas  and  shredded  cocoanut." 

The  Burlas  seldom  entertain  large 
groups,  but  they  enjoy  having  their  friends 
in  for  informal  small  parties. 

"One  very  young  group  likes  to  play 
poker,"  said  Una,  "another  goes  in  for 
ping-pong.  For  awhile  some  of  them  were 
crazy  about  Mononoly — I  called  it  Monot- 
ony for  several  days  before  Ronny  told 
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me  I  was  wrong.  Then  we  used  to  play 
Murder,  too,  when  people  were  doing  that. 
The  only  thing  we  absolutely  won't  play 
is  Handies ! 

"Sometimes  we  go  in  for  Charades.  One 
night  I  remember  we  played  that,  using 
slogans  instead  of  words,  and  another  time 
we  had  to  act  out  the  titles  of  pictures. 

'Took — it  was  like  this :  Two  men  de- 
cided on  'Not  a  cough  in  a  carload.'  They 
pretended  to  be  loading  a  car  with  boxes. 
One  of  them  got  up  on  the  supposed  car 
and  the  other  handed  him  the  boxes,  which 
he  stacked.  When  the  car  was  full,  the 
first  man  got  down,  dusted  off  his  hands 
and  coughed  a  little,  as  if  accidentally. 
They  had  us  guessing  for  half  an  hour. 

"I  don't  remember  the  pictures  we  used, 
but  you  could  have  some  fun  with  titles 
like  'Under  Two  Flags,'  'Trouble  for 
Two,'  and  so  on." 

We  walked  out  into  the  garden,  where 
Una  pointed  out  the  site  for  a  planned 
patio. 


"If  we  don't  sell,  we  will  certainly  level 
off  the  hill  there  by  the  dining  room,  put 
in  French  doors,  and  have  ourselves  an 
outdoor  sitting  room  next  spring,"  she 
planned.  "Then  we'd  look  down  at  this 
rose  garden  and  up  at  Ronny's  barbecue. 

"Ronny  built  the  barbecue  himself,  and 
we  love  it !" 

A  summerhouse  on  a  hill  at  the  back  of 
the  garden,  reached  by  a  succession  of  rose- 
and-white  rock  stairs,  has  a  rock  chimney 
with  an  iron  oven  and  grille.  On  either 
side  of  the  chimney  are  two  rustic  bars 
where  the  cooked  food  is  to  be  served, 
and  the  summerhouse  is  lined  with  rustic 
seats.  Before  the  bars  are  high  stools 
painted  green  and  white. 

"I  told  Ronny  they  look  like  little  girls 
with  gingham  aprons  on,"  bubbled  Una, 
"but  he  did  it,  and  I  like  it! 

"The  more  I  look  at  the  things  we've 
done,  the  more  I  don't  see  how  I  can  part 
with  the  place!" 


And  They  Seem  Such  Nice  People,  Too! 
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why  I  shouldn't  too.  But  on  my  bed-room 
walls!  Oh,  my  goodness,  isn't  that  awful!" 

Remember  when  Mr.  Deeds  accused  the 
Judge  in  his  insanity  case  of  being  an  "o" 
and  an  "m"  filler-inner?  Well,  if  the  Judge 
was  of  a  mind  to,  he  could  have  turned 
right  then  and  there  on  Mr.  Gary  Cooper 
Deeds  and  accused  him  of  being  a  table- 
cloth artist.  For  the  adult  Gary  can  no 
more  resist  a  beautiful  white  damask  table 
cloth  than  young  Cooper  of  Helena,  Mon- 
tana, could  resist  a  barn  door.  Before  he 
was  "discovered"  by  the  movies,  Gary,  you 
know,  was  an  artist  on  a  Los  Angeles 
newspaper,  and  the  minute  he  gets  his  hand 
on  a  pencil  he  starts  drawing  caricatures — 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  doesn't  even  wait 
for  a  pencil  as  Hollywood  hostesses  well 
know;  he'll  use  a  knife  right  on  the  best 
linen.  Thanks  to  Rockey,  his  lovely  wife, 
Gary  has  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
exquisite  homes  in  Brentwood,  with  never 
even  an  ash-traj'  out  of  place ;  but  you  can 
usually  tell  where  Gary  sat  last  for  there 
on  the  fly  leaf  of  a  book,  the  border  of  a 
newspaper,  or  the  table-cloth  is  a  Cooper 
caricature.  I  hate  to  think  what  Gary's 
school  books  must  have  looked  like  when 
he  was  a  kid. 

When  it  comes  to  dropping  clothes  over 
a  room  and  scattering  towels  in  the  bath- 
room there's  none  better  than  Jimmy 
Cagney.  If  there  are  five  or  fifteen  pieces 
of  furniture  in  the  room  Jimmy  will  man- 
age to  find  an  article  of  clothing  to  throw 
over  each  one,  and  the  bathroom  when  he 
has  finished  with  it  looks  like  a  cyclone 
struck  it.  It's  a  good  thing  he  married  a 
gal  with  a  sweet  disposition.  They  tell  me, 
(but  I  wouldn't  know  about  that),  that 
Jimmy's  undressing  act  at  night  is  really 
something.  He  gets  one  arm  out  of  his 
shirt  when  he  suddenly  notices'  a  news- 
paper on  the  table  so  he  proceeds  to  read 
the  front  page  half  in,  half  out  of  his  shirt. 
Then  forgetting  his  shirt  he  gets  half  way 
out  of  his  pants  when  he  notices  a  maga- 
zine so  he  proceeds  to  stand  right  there 
half  in  and  half  out  and  read  the  entire 
article  that  caught  his  eye.  This  all  comes 
under  the  heading  of  absent-mindedness,  I 
guess,  at  which  Mr.  Cagney  is  very  good. 
His  secretary  tells  a  most  amusing  story 
on  him.  Recently  he  was  dictating  a  letter 
to  her  when  the  phone  rang.  She  took  the 
message  which  was  from  one  of  the  studio 
executives,  repeated  it  carefully  to  Jimmy, 
and  said,  "What  shall  I  tell  him?"  Jimmy 
was  utterly  unconscious  of  the  entire  in- 


terruption, his  mind  was  still  on  the  letter 
he  had  been  dictating  five  minutes  before. 
"Tell  him,"  said  Jimmy  vaguely,  "with 
kindest  regards,  I  remain,  Jimmy  Cagney." 

Sylvia  Sidney  bites  her  nails  worse  than 
any  child  you've  ever  seen.  Sylvia  has  tried 
awfully  hard  to  break  herself  of  this  bad 
habit,  (and  her  mother  tried  awfully  hard 
before  that),  but  the  minute  she  gets 
nervous  or  emotionally  upset  Sylvia  quite 
unconsciously  starts  biting  away.  "Go 
ahead,  slap  my  hands,"  Sylvia  tells  her 
friends — but  I  don't  know,  anyone  who  can 
give  as  grand  a  dramatic  performance  as 
the  little  Sidney  can  just  go  on  biting  her 
nails  for  all  I  care.  Sylvia  is  another  movie 
star  who  had  better  be  a  bit  wary  about 
becoming  involved  in  murder  cases,  for 
even  the  dumbest  gum-shoe  dick  could  trace 
her  whereabouts  without  taking  ten  easy 
lessons  in  detecting.  Wherever  you  find  a 
little  mound  of  rolled-up  matches  you  can 
safely  say  that  Miss  Sidney  has  been  there. 
For  the  very  second  that  Sylvia  settles  her- 
self in  a  chair  she  lights  a  cigarette  in  a 
long  holder  and  then  instead  of  putting  the 
folder  of  paper  matches  back  in  her  bag 
or  on  the  table  she  will  proceed  to  tear 
them  apart  and  roll  them  up  one  by  one — 
or  if  she  can't  find  matches  any  old  paper 
will  do.  A  form  of  nerves,  of  course,  but  so 
naughty.  But  really  no  more  naughty  than 
George  Raft's  little  habit  of  scattering 
cigarette  ashes  all  over  the  best  rugs. 
You've  really  never  seen  a  cleaner,  neater 
boy  than  Georgie,  and  he  always  looks  as 
if  he  had  just  arrived  spic  and  span  from 
the  laundry,  but  somehow  or  other  our  Mr. 
Raft  with  all  his  neatness  just  can't  seem 
to  find  an  ash-tray  in  time  to  catch  his 
ashes.  This  is  definitely  a  hang-over  from 
his  hoofer  days  when  Georgie  danced  the 
Charleston  in  clubs  where  carpets  were 
knee-deep  in  ashes.  Yes,  Sylvia  and  Georgie 
both  had  better  keep  out  of  murder 
mysteries. 

Now  can  you  imagine  the  beautiful  and 
glamorous  Miss  Lombard,  (and  wasn't  she 
a  scream  in  "My  Man  Godfrey"),  who  is 
about  the  last  word  in  chic  and  silver  fox, 
sticking  stationery  in  her  mouth?  Every 
time  Carole  sits  down  to  write  a  letter  she 
tries  to  think  of  something  awfully  clever 
to  say,  (and  always  does),  but  while  she 
is  thinking  quite  unconsciously  she  bites  off 
the  edges  of  all  the  stationery  on  her  desk. 
As  she  insists  upon  the  most  expensive 
writing  paper  you  can  readily  see  that  it  is 
a  most  expensive  habit.  "She  bites  off  all 
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i  LOST 
55  lbs 
of  FAT 

writes  Michigan^ 
Lady 

•  Is  fat  making  you  L'iH?m2 
miserable!  Many  N  EW 
other  women  who  itrnrAklt 
used  to  sit  back,  PERSON! 
ashamed  because  peo- 
ple called  them  "Fat  1" 
have  found  a  new  joy  in  living  after  freeing 
themselves  from  this  hated  burden  I  Don't  let 
controllable  fat  rob  you  of  happiness  1 

READ  WHAT  THESE  WOMEN  WRITE: 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Schulze,  Jackson.  Mich.,  lady  writes. 
"After  being  overweight  almost  all  my  life,  I 
reduced  55  lbs.  with  RE-DUCE-OIDS."  Gladvsse 
Ryer,  Registered  Nurse  of  Davton,  0.,  writes. 
"Lost  47  lbs."  Mrs.  J.  Fulfs,  Honev  Creek,  Iowa, 
writes.  "Lost  34  lbs.  RE-DUCE-OIDS  are  pleas- 
ant to  take."  Another  Graduate  Nurse,  Mrs.  V. 
Haskett  of  San  Francisco,  writes:  "Followed 
directions  and  was  soon  delighted  to  find  my 
weight  steadily  decreasing  until  I  lost  27  lbs. 
Felt  fine  all  the  time.  I  can  recommend  RE- 
DUCE-OIDS." 

IMPORTANT! . . .  Positively  NO  DINITROPHENOL 

Genuine  RE-DUCE-OIDS  have  been  sold  by  lead- 
ing druggists  and  department  stores  for  22  years. 

FAT  GOES  ...  OR  MONEY  BACK! 

Your  money  returned  in  full  if  results  are  not 
just  what  you  wantl  Sold  by  druggists  every- 
where— or  if  your  dealer  is  out,  send  $2  for  1 
package  or  $5  for  3  packages,  direct  to  us. 
Currency,  Money  Order,  or  Stamps.  (Enclose  10c 
fee  if  ordering  C.O.D.)  Plain  wrapper. 

American  Medicinal  Products,  Inc.  Dept.  S36  1 2 
746  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Send  me  packages  of  RE-DUCE-OIDS, 

for  which  I  enclose  payment,  on  your  Money- 
Back  Offer. 

Name  „     

Address  _ 

City  State   


Get  Back  The  Lovely 
Golden  Lightness 
of  Childhood 

Makes  Hair  2  to  U 
Shades  Lighter  in 
1  Shampoo 


Try  this  fascinating  new 
Swedish  Shampoo-Rinse 
which,  in  a  few  minutes 
and  at  the  cost  of  but  a 
few  cents,  washes  your 
hair  2  to  4  shades  lighter.  Safely,  too.  You  will  be  delighted 
with  the  new  shirnrr.ermg  highlights  and  lustre  of  your  hair, 
the  glonous  natural  golden  radiance  that  usuallv  comes  onlv  in 
childhood.  This  amaang  Shampoo— called  the  New  Blondes— 
hitherto  used  only  for  blondes— followed  with  the  New 
Blondes  Special  Rinse  (supplied  free  along  with  Blondes  Sham- 
poo), is  now  just  as  effective  with  browns,  chestnuts  and  "near 
blondes,  whose  hair  has  grown  darkened  and  dull.  Start  the 
New  Blondes  today.  Contains  no  bleach  or  dye.  The  new  2 
in  1  combination  package  now  also  in  10c  sue. 


G 


^BLONDEX 


THE  BLONDE 
HAIR5HAMP00 
AND  RINSE- 
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SCREENLAND 


Only  eyes  with  natural-looking 
beauty  win  men's  admiration 


Pinaud  s  SIX-TWELVE 

CREAMY  MASCARA 

beautifies  eyes  naturally! 

Win  admiration,  when  your  eyes  look  as  if 
Nature  herself  had  given  them  a  luxuriant, 
dark  fringe  of  lashes!  Do  it  with  Pinaud's  Six- 
Twelve  Creamy  Mascara.  It  never  makes  you 
look  "made-up"'!  Black,  brown,  blue,  green. 


THE 
HOUSE  OF 


PINAUD  paris 


FREE  PHOTOGRAPH 


BEAUTIFUL  AUTOGRAPHED 
PHOTOGRAPHS    (Size  0x7) 

2  lor  S  .25  23  lor  $2.00 
S  lor  .SO  3S  lorj  3.00 
11  lor    1.00       S3  lor  5.00 

All  the  latest  Stars  and  roses.  Send 

for  your  favorites. 
Hollywood  Screen  Exchange 

Drawer  1150.  Dept.  B, 
HOLLYWOOD.   CALIF.,   U.  S.  A. 


STOPPED  IN    ONE  MINUTE 

Are  you  tormented  with  the  itching  tortures  of  eczema 
rashes,  athlete's  foot,  eruptions,  or  other  skin  afflic- 
tions? For  quick  and  happy  relief,  use  cooling,  anti- 
septic, liquid  D.  D.  D.  Prescription.  40  years 
world-wide  success.  Its  gentle  oils  soothe  the  irri- 
tated skin.  Clear,  greaseless  and  stainless — dries  fast. 
Stops  the  most  intense  itching  instantly.  A  35c  trial 
bottle,  at  any  drug  store   proves  it— or  money  back. 
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the  corners  of  her  stationery  and  then  starts 
on  mine,"  Fieldsie  complains.  "I'm  trying  to 
persuade  her  to  send  wires,  it'll  be  cheaper 
in  the  long  run." 

When  the  handsome  and  popular  Fred 
MacMurray  finds  time  in  his  busy  life  to 
think  he  immediately  begins  to  twirl  a  lock 
of  his  hair.  Fred  is  one  of  our  better  hair- 
twirlers.  You  can  tell  when  that  Greek  god 
of  a  Robert  Taylor  is  going  into  an  abstrac- 
tion because  straightway  he  starts  brushing 
imaginary  fleets  of  dust  off  of  his  clothes. 
Bob  is  always  immaculately  dressed  but 
somewhere  in  his  subconscious  he  has  a 
phobia  about  dust  and  dirt.  He's  also  a 
public  hair-comber,  girls.  Melvyn  Douglas 
is  a  completely  lost  soul  when  it  comes  to 
nibbling  off  other  people's  plates.  A  food- 
snitcher,  no  less.  It  seems  that  Melvyn 
never  likes  what  he  gets  at  parties  or 
dinners,  or  even  on  the  set,  but  must  go 
around  nibbling.  He  even  snitched  a  lick 
off  Irene  Dunne's  ice  cream  cone  on  the 


"Theodora  Goes  Wild"  set  the  other  day. 

She  may  be  the  first  lady  of  the  screen, 
and  she  may  be  the  most  beautiful  Juliet 
of  them  all — but  Norma  Shearer  can't  spell 
worth  a  darn.  Don't  blame  her  mother,  for 
Mrs.  Edie  Shearer  did  her  best  to  make 
Norma  concentrate  on  spelling  when  she 
was  in  school;  but  Norma  was  just  one  of 
those  children,  (and  the  world  is  full  of 
them),  who  simply  couldn't  learn  to  spell. 
History  okay.  Arithmetic  okay.  Science 
okay.  But  spelling — mercy !  In  Merle 
Oberon's  home  there  is  a  picture  Merle 
values  tremendously.  It's  of  little  Irving 
Thalberg,  Jr.,  and  it  is  autographed,  "To 
Merle,  from  her  sweatheart,  Irving  Jr." 
Norma  wrote  it,  of  course.  Another  little 
lass  who  never  took  to  spelling  is  Loretta 
Young.  When  Loretta  writes  a  letter  it's 
an  Ordeal,  involving  at  least  six  diction- 
aries. And  Miss  Lombard  isn't  so  hot  in 
the  gentle  art  of  spelling,  either.  Just  try 
her  on  "exaggerate"  sometime.  Well,  I 
wish  you'd  look  who's  talking! 


Paris 
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Southampton — a  dash  to  London  to  see 
his  sister  Adele  (Lady  Cavendish).  Then 
into  a  plane,  with  a  short  stop-over  in 
Paris,  for  Cannes.  A  bit  of  sun  and  bath- 
ing there  and  then  the  same  hop,  skip,  and 
jump  back  to  America.  Through  it  all 
the  half-shy,  boyish  personality  that  is  so 
well  known  to  the  fans.  Of  course  he  is 
very  much  at  home  in  Europe,  for  when 
he  and  Adele  were  musical  comedy  stars 
they  were  even  more  popular  in  London 
than  in  New  York.  Naturally,  between 
times  he  would  look  in  on  Paris.  The 
years  have  rested  lightly  on  the  light- 
footed  Fred.  When  he  talks  of  his  ideas 
and  ideals  in  dancing  one  realizes  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  he  puts  into  his 
joyous  films.  In  everyday  life  he  is  con- 
stantly getting  suggestions  for  a  dance 
motive  or  inspiration  from  the  most  unex- 
pected sources.  At  present  he  wants  to 
work  out  an  idea  for  an  all-dancing  film. 
The  whole  action  expressed  in  dance  steps. 
Quite  a  job  that,  quite  a  job — but  if  the 
resourceful  Fred  starts  on  it  he  will  do 
a  polished,  finished  performance  of  it.  He 
said  that  George  Gershwin  has  been  asked 
to  write  the  music  for  it.  "Gershwin  is 
away  above  the  ordinary  jazz  composer. 
His  music  has  great  worth,  and  definite 
emotions  are  expressed  by  him.  Working 
along  with  his  music  as  an  inspiration  I 
hope  to  conceive  dance  steps  and  rhythmic 
movements  that  will  express  the  emotions 
of  the  music." 

Sounds  to  me  like  a  sort  of  Russian 
Ballet  gone  thoroughly  American!  Fred 
greatly  admires  the  films  of  Rene  Clair, 
the  young  French  director  whose  "The 
Ghost  Goes  West"  was  such  a  success, 
and  would  like  to  do  some  fantastic  little 
pieces  in  the  same  mood.  He  is  amused  at 
the  constant  tales  of  splits  and  disagree- 
ments with  Ginger  Rogers.  He  loves  work- 
ing with  her,  but  with  her  desire  to  go 
dramatic  the  split  is  inevitable.  Fred  said 
he  would  like  to  work  with  another  part- 
ner and  mentioned  Eleanor  Powell  and 
Jessie  Matthews,  the  popular  London  danc- 
ing star,  as  most  desirable  partners.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  him  with  either 
one  of  these  elfin  creatures.  Fred  sailed 
away  and  one  can't  think  of  him  being 
quiet  the  four  or  five  days  on  the  ocean — 
one  thinks  of  him  as  spanning  the  space 
in  one  leap  of  a  plane. 

Lew  Ayres  turned  up  on  a  near-flying 


trip  about  Europe.  It  was  his  first  trip 
abroad,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  gets  more 
out  of  a  first  trip  than  Lew.  He  went 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  in  Paris  all 
on  his  own  —  spurning  motor  cars  and 
guides.  The  day  we  lunched  together  at 
the  Hotel  George  V  he  was  going  to  Ver- 
sailles. I  asked  him  if  he  was  motoring, 
for  I  was  going  to  suggest  his  stopping 
off  at  Malmaison  en  route.  He  said  no. 
he  was  going  on  the  electric  train.  Much 
more  amusing  and  interesting,  said  he; 
curled  up  on  a  couch,  with  his  hair  tousled, 
he  looked  much  more  boyish  than  in  his 
most  juvenile  roles.  And  this  early  of  a 
morning  after  a  very  Parisian  night!  It 
seems  strange  to  hear  him  talk  with  en- 
thusiasm about  directing.  That  somehow 
always  seems  to  be  the  job  of  middle-aged, 
bald-headed  men.  But  as  Lew  said  he  was 
to  be  an  actor-director  the  idea  seems  a 
bit  more  plausible,  and  one  will  not  lose 
that  whimsical  Barrie-like  personality  be- 
hind a  director's  megaphone.  The  day  after 
I  saw  him  he  was  flying  off  to  Switzer- 
land, and  after  looking  over  Italy  a  bit 
he  said  he  would  stop  off  in  Paris  a  couple 
of  days  so  I  can  take  him  out  to  Mal- 
maison and  Fontainebleau,  for  my  descrip- 
tion of  these  palaces  greatly  intrigued  him. 

The  rains  in  Paris  seemed  to  cheer 
Bette  Davis  but  they  had  the  opposite 
effect  on  Edward  Everett  Horton.  That 
droll  comedian  saw  the  sights  of  Paris  be- 
tween sneezes  and  sniffles.  I  must  say  that 
he  was  richly  amusing  for  his  very  sneezes 
have  a  personality  all  their  own.  He  should 
incorporate  them  in  film ! 

"And  how  do  you  like  working  in  the 
British  Studios,  Sylvia,  my  deah?"  asked 
Richard  Barthelmess  of  Sylvia  Sidney  over 
cocktails  at  the  Crillon  Bar.  A  peculiarly 
whimsical  expression  suggestive  of  dark 
clouded  thoughts,  flitted  over  the  mobile 
face  of  the  little  star.  She  glanced  at  me 
and  realized  that  whatever  words  she  ut- 
tered might  appear  in  print.  Then  she 
quickly  smiled  and  drawled,  "Perfectly 
chawming,  old  chap,  perfectly  chawming!" 
That  was  all  we  could  get  out  of  her  as 
to  words,  but  I  had  caught  that  first  ex- 
pression which  really  told  volumes.  At 
another  time  she  told  me  that  it  was  an 
interesting  experience  and  that  she  had 
gotten  quite  used  to  the  "tea  at  five"  habit, 
no  matter  what  emotional  scene  it  inter- 
rupted. She  also  discovered  that  the  British 
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have  a  surprising  number  of  holidays. 
Whitsuntide  quite  interfered  with  her  mov- 
ing into  a  house,  she  insisted ;  but  Whit- 
suntide or  no  Whitsuntide,  she  won  out 
and  moved  in.  It's  a  joy  to  talk  to  Sylvia, 
both  to  the  eyes  as  well  as  the  ears,  for 
I  have  rarely  seen  a  more  expressive  set 
of  features.  Her  sense  of  humor  is  enor- 
mous, and  her  nose  wrinkles  up  in  a  most 
intriguing  way  when  she  smiles,  and  her 
oyster-colored  eyes  with  their  long,  black 
lashes  flash  with  a  very  knowing  gleam. 

After  finishing  "Sabotage"  at  the  Gau- 
mont-British  Studios  she  lingered  in  Paris 
a  few  days  before  going  to  Cannes  for 
some  sun-bathing  and  swimming.  Her 
mother  was  joining  her  there  and  together 
they  return  to  Hollywood.  Sylvia  was  very 
enthusiastic  about  her  next  role,  as  she  will 
play  in  Emily  Bronte's  grim  novel  "Wuth- 
ering  Heights."  While  in  England  she 
visited  the  Bronte  home  and  absorbed  the 
atmosphere  of  the  country  around  Haw- 
orth — at  the  same  time  re-reading  the  book 
for  the  fourth  time. 

Richard  Barthelmess  had  just  finished 
his  first  film  in  London,  "Spy  of  Napo- 
leon," from  Baroness  Orczy's  novel.  He 
and  his  charming  wife  Jessica  were  in 
Paris,  and  as  they  were  stopping  in  the 
same  hotel  as  Sylvia  Sidney  they  w:ere 
very  neighborly,  but  for  all  too  short  a 
time.  We  had  a  cocktail  party  at  the  Ritz 
which  Jessica  Barthelmess  called  a  land- 
lady party.  The  Barthelmesses  on  leaving 
Hollywood  rented  their  beach  house  to 
Sylvia  Sidney  and  their  Beverly  Hills  place 
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to  the  Cole  Porters, 
to  transfer  his  lilti 
catchy  lyrics  to  the  screen.  Mrs.  Cole 
Porter  and  Sylvia  talked  household  affairs 
with  Jessica.  Then  to  give  a  real  social 
touch  to  the  land-lady  party  Lady  Juliet 
Duff  joined  us.  She,  too,  is  a  landlady, 
having  rented  her  London  house  to  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent.  So  when  I 
saw  Lady  Juliet  and  Jessica  with  their 
noses  together  in  deep  conversation  I'm 
sure  they  were  talking  confidentially  of 
their  tenants!  While  on  the  subject  of 
housekeeping  I  can't  resist  adding  another 
little  family  touch.  Mary  Hay  Barthelmess, 
thirteen-year-old  daughter  of  Richard,  was 
in  Paris  on  her  first  visit.  She  asked  me 
if  I  had  seen  Maria  Sieber,  Marlene  Die- 
trich's eleven-year-old  daughter,  when  she 
was  in  Paris  with  her  mother.  \\"hile  on 
the  subject  of  Maria  little  Mary  Hay, 
speaking  of  her  best  friend,  said:  "I  am 
very,  very  fond  of  Maria,  but  I  think  she 
is  getting  a  bit  too  sophisticated."  Well, 
there  you  have  the  seasoned  opinion  of 
thirteen  about  eleven! 

It  amused  me  during  Mary  Hay's  visit 
to  see  how  the  present-day  youth  look  at 
everything  with  eyes  influenced  by  the 
movies.  The  Venus  of  Milo  in  the  Louvre 
was  a  fat  hulk  of  a  gal  to  Mary,  whose 
ideal  in  the  way  of  figure  is  Ginger  Rogers. 
I  took  her  to  hear  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  at 
the  opera.  With  visions  of  Norma  Shearer, 
Grace  Moore,  and  Jeanette  MacDonald  in 
her  mind,  little  Mary  was  most  disgusted 
at  the  sight  of  the  plump  matronly  Juliet 
who  appeared.  Not  till  she  had  sung  the 
waltz  quite  as  well  or,  to  my  mind,  much 
better  than  Jeanette  MacDonald  in  "Rose 
Marie'  was  Mary  won  over  to  the  fact 
that  opera  is  not  run  along  cinemato- 
graphic lines. 

From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  I 
must  leap  to  the  visit  of  Jimmy  Durante. 
He  nosed  his  way  into  Paris  and  left  all 
who  saw  and  met  him  chuckling.  We  all 
found  that  camera  angles  in  no  way  im- 
proved his  famous  snout.  He  looked  in  on 
us  on  the  final  lap  of  a  holiday  jaunt  and 
after  a  few  days  returned  to  America. 

"Show  Boat"  is  showing  at  the  Am- 
bassadeurs  to  full  houses.  One  evening  a 
colored  gentleman  quietly  asked  for  a  seat 
at  the  box-office.  Like  magic  word  got 
through  the  house  that  Paul  Robeson  was 
in  the  audience.  Old  Man  River  sounded 
much  more  thrilling  when  the  people  knew 
that  the  "old  man"  himself  was  among 
them.  Robeson  was  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion when  the  film  wras  over  but  otherwise 
his  visit  in  Paris  was  uneventful.  He 
arranged  to  give  some  concerts  in  Europe 
which  he  will  sandwich  in  with  his  film 
work. 

Paris  is  a  good  place  to  come  to  after 
taking  a  cure.  Nils  Asther  and  Herbert 
Brenon  took  the  cure  so  seriously  at  Vichy 
that  they  decided  to  stop  off  here  to  cele- 
brate for  a  couple  of  days  before  returning 
to  work  in  London.  Their  friendship  started 
when  Herbert  directed  Nils  and  H.  B. 
Warner  in  "Sorrel  and  Son,"  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  film. 

With  all  these  visitors  coming  and  going, 
a  native  son  came  home  to  spend  a  short 
holiday.  Charles  Boyer  and  Pat  Paterson, 
his  lovely  wife,  quite  upset  the  normal 
life  at  the  Gare  St.  Lazare  when  they 
arrived.  Boyer  had  planned  to  make  a  film 
here  in  Franch  but  was  delayed  too  long 
in  Hollywood  finishing  "The  Garden  of 
Allah"  with  Marlene  Dietrich.  So  instead 
of  working  hard  he  hied  himself  to  Deau- 
ville  to  play  hard.  All  the  French  fans 
are  sorry',  for  they  look  forward  to  one 
French  Boyer  film  a  year.  Charles  plans 
on  returning  early  next  spring  to  make 
the  promised  film  but  a  lot  of  things  can 
happen  in  the  meantime.  We  can  only  hope 
for  the  best. 
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light  on  your  hair  is  all  trie  more  lustrous 
and  alluring  when  you  groom  it  regularly 
with  Nestle  Colorinse.  This  harmless,  vege- 
table coloring  compound  will  bring  out  the 
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Men  are  helpless  in  the  hands 
of  women  who  have  learned  the 
thrilling  secret  of  how  to  handle 
them.  By  means  of  an  amazing 
new   method,    any    woman  can 
make  herself  irresistible  to  men  al- 
most overnight.  She  can  keep  her 
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K'iih  women  far  more  attractive-looking  .  .  .  Learn  to 
have  this  power  over  men.  Send  only  10c  for  astonish- 
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Perfume  as  a  uPick-Me-Up" 
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thoroughly  convinced  that  the  way  to  get 
the  most  that  perfume  can  give  you  is  to 
have  several  fragrances  on  hand  and  switch 
from  one  to  another  as  the  spirit  moves 
you. 

Actually,  I  believe  there  is  a  sense  for 
perfumes  like  an  ear  for  music,  and  not 
everyone  has  it.  Those  of  you  who  can 
never  be  sure  about  a  perfume,  who  don't 
know  instinctively  whether  it  will  add  to 
your  charm — can  be  guided  by  what  the 
makers  themselves  say  about  their  fra- 
grances. A  woodsy  odor,  redolent  of  ferns 
and  trees  and  moss,  is  for  you  who  wish 
to  bring  memories  of  the  great  outdoors 
into  the  impression  people  get  of  you. 
An  Oriental  scent,  suggesting  sandalwood, 
mysterious  herbs,  and  heavy  tropical  fo- 
liage, is  for  you  who  feel  sophisticated 
and  want  people  to  know  it.  Fresh  floral 
bouquets  are  in  order  if  you  wish  to 
create  the  impression  of  sweetness  and 
light  gaiety  with  something  of  the  "adore 
me  but  touch  me  not"  atmosphere.  The 
semi-Orientals  lend  a  touch  of  sophisti- 
cation to  women  who  want  to  appear 
perfectly  groomed  in  street  clothes,  par- 
ticularly women  who  must  avoid  any  effect 
of  being  too  obviously  perfumed. 

There's  an  element  of  seasonableness 
that's  important  to  you  who  wish  to  seem 
real  and  natural  with  a  practised  care. 
If  you  like  floral  fragrances,  Springtime 
and  early  Summer  call  for  garden  flowers — 
lilac,  sweet  pea,  jasmine,  rock  garden 
flowers.  Violet  is  a  fragrance  for  late 
Winter  because  it  gives  a  promise  of  the 
first  days  of  Spring.  And  there's  a  spell 
which  can  be  cast  by  magnolia  or  orange 
blossom,  reminiscent  of  the  Sunny  South, 
when  wintry  winds  are  their  bitterest  in 
colder  climates.  A  flower  fragrance  just 
before  that  flower  is  due  to  blossom  is 
a  promise  of  the  future  and  the  impres- 
sion it  creates  is  invariably  pleasing. 

Apply   your  perfume  so  it  is  diffused 


and  seems  to  waft  its  fragrance  lightly 
about  you.  Never  let  your  perfume  domi- 
nate you,  so  that  people  are  so  conscious 
of  it  that  they  forget  the  girl  who  is  wear- 
ing it.  If  you  are  guilty  of  overperfum- 
ing,  it  is  probably  because  you  put  too 
much  in  one  spot  or  add  a  new  appli- 
cation when  you  fail  to  be  conscious  of 
the  odor  yourself.  Remember  that  other 
people  will  smell  your  perfume  long  after 
your  own  nostrils  have  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  it  that  it  appears  to  have  lost 
its  strength. 

Perfume  is  at  its  best  when  it  is  ap- 
plied directly  to  your  skin.  If  you  take 
a  perfumed  bath,  be  sure  the  odor  har- 
monizes with  the  scent  you  will  apply 
later.  The  popularity  of  eau  de  Cologne 
as  an  after-the-bath  body  rub  has  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds  since  manu- 
facturers have  been  scenting  this  tonic 
lotion  with  a  vast  variety  of  perfumes. 
This  new  type  is  much  more  lasting  in 
its  fragrance  than  the  original  eau  de 
Colognes. 

On  your  throat,  behind  your  ears,  on 
wrists  and  elbows  are  good  spots  for  per- 
fume. And  always  remember  your  hair 
and  your  eyebrows  will  hold  the  scent 
longer  than  clothes  or  skin. 

If  you  apply  perfume  to  your  clothes, 
don't  do  it  just  before  you  go  out.  Give 
the  scent  at  least  an  hour  to  "set"  be- 
fore you  dress.  Floating  draperies  or 
sleeves  are  ideal  points  for  perfume.  And 
a  little  dab  inside  the  cuff  of  each  glove 
is  intriguing. 

An  atomizer  is  always  a  grand  help  in 
diffusing  your  perfume  lightly.  You  will 
find  it  saves  time.  There  are  leak-proof 
atomizers  for  traveling  that  make  it  pos- 
sible for  you  to  carry  your  favorite  fra- 
grances wherever  you  go.  Incidentally,  they 
make  excellent  gifts  if  you  are  wracking 
your  brain  over  that  Christmas  list. 


London 
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countryside,   it   is   now  transforming. 

You  will  remember  how  I  told  you 
Korda  intended  to  set  Marlene's  glamor- 
ous personality  against  a  colorful  spec- 
tacular background  so  that  she  would  shine 
out  like  a  glowing  jewel?  Now  he  has 
found  the  appropriate  story,  "Knight  With- 
out Armor,"  which  is  laid  in  Russia  dur- 
ing the  revolution.  She  plays  a  Russian 
countess,  imperious  and  wilful,  who  is 
saved  from  the  rebels  by  an  English  secret 
service  agent  and  taught  to  place  the  proper 
values  on  the  worth-while  things  of  life. 
He  is  Robert  Donat,  recovered  from  his 
recent  illness,  and  Jacques  Feyder,  a  fa- 
mous Continental  director,  stands  behind 
the  cameras. 

Korda  gave  a  grand  reception  party  for 
Marlene.  She  swept  into  the  room  like  a 
queen,  wearing  a  black  velvet  turban,  a 
silvery  brocade  tunic  caught  with  emeralds 
at  the  neck  and  flaring  out  over  a  tight- 
fitting  black  skirt  that  swept  the  floor. 
She  embraced  her  friend  Elisabeth  Berg- 
ner — they  were  fellow  students  in  Max 
Reinhardt's  dramatic  school  at  Salzburg. 
Then  she  caught  sight  of  Charles  Laugh- 
ton,  took  his  face  between  her  hands  and 
kissed  him,  playfully  pulling  the  flowing 
moustaches  he  grew  to  appear  as  painter 
Rembrandt.  She  smoked  oval  Turkish  ciga- 


rettes in  a  long  jade  holder  and  talked 
about  herself  quite  frankly. 

"No,  I  did  not  fly  from  Austria.  I  am 
afraid  to  be  in  the  air — I  am  a  physical 
coward,  you  see.  One  of  my  hobbies  is 
cooking.  I  like  to  go  into  my  kitchen  late 
at  night  and  fry  some  sausages  for  supper 
in  the  German  way,  with  onions  and  pa- 
prika and  little  strips  of  bacon.  No,  I  do 
not  have  to  diet.  I  never  seem  to  grow  fat 
whatever  I  eat.  I  am  interested  in  pho- 
tography too.  I  have  several  cameras  and 
I  am  always  taking  pictures,  chiefly  lands- 
scape  shots.  But  best  of  all  I  think  I  like 
to  laze  in  bed  on  Sunday  morning,  drink- 
ing my  cup  of  chocolate  and  reading  an 
amusing  light  story." 

Her  London  apartment  bedroom  cer- 
tainly makes  appropriate  environment  for 
it,  pearl-tinted  walls  and  beautiful  waxed 
wood  furniture  and  enormous  crystal  bowls 
filled  with  masses  of  cream  and  scarlet 
roses.  Marlene  adores  flowers  and  can 
never  have  enough  of  them.  She  bends  over 
to  inhale  their  fragrance  and  stroke  their 
petals.  "I  love  them,"  she  says  and  the 
word  sounds  just  as  warmly  sensuous  as 
when  she  says  it  on  the  screen. 

Yet  when  Marlene  appeared  on  the  set 
at  Denham  she  was  crisply  business-like 
in  a  grey  tailored  suit  with  padded  shoul- 
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ders  and  a  slouching  grey  felt  hat.  She 
worked  for  hours  with  no  sign  of  fatigue, 
her  technique  proving  that  she  understands 
the  camera  as  well  as  any  director.  A  shaft 
of  spotlight,  one  of  thirty  lamps,  fell  on 
her  head  during  her  first  test.  When  she 
did  the  second  test  next  morning  the  light 
had  gone.  Most  stars  would  not  have  no- 
ticed the  tiny  omission  but  "Where  is  this 
light?"  demanded  Marlene,  touching  the 
particular  curls  it  had  illumined.  Her 
glinting  auburn  hair  is  sprayed  with  pow- 
dered gold-dust  before  she  takes  the  stage, 
hence  the  special  coiffeur  who  has  to  wash 
it  out  each  night. 

When  she  goes  to  lunch  she  has  orange 
juice,  a  grapefruit,  a  large  portion  of 
steak-and-kidney  pie  with  cauliflower,  and 
a  dish  of  salad.  Sometimes  she  also  takes 
dessert,  being  very  fond  of  apple  pastries — 
they  are  a  German  delicacy,  of  course. 
While  Marlene  was  lunching  one  day  she 
suddenly  jumped  up  with  a  cry  of  delight 
to  greet  an  old  friend,  Erich  Pommer,  the 
blond  producer  from  Berlin  who  first 
made  her  famous  in  "The  Blue  Angel." 
He  is  now  working  on  another  of  Korda's 
new  films,  in  the  studios,  "Fire  Over  Eng- 
land" which  is  the  story  of  a  dramatic 
year  in  the  reign  of  our  famous  Queen 
Elizabeth.  This  vigorous  monarch  is  being 
played  by  England's  leading  character  ac- 
tress Flora  Robson — perhaps  you  remember 
her  with  Bergner  in  "Catherine  the  Great." 
Leslie  Banks  and  Laurence  Olivier  are  also 
in  the  film  which  is  being  directed  by  Wil- 
liam K.  Howard  who  has  never  before 
made  a  picture  out  of  Hollywood. 

Strange  white  dust  kept  settling  on  the 
floor  as  I  walked  toward  another  stage, 
and  eventually  I  solved  the  mystery — it  was 
powdered  cement  blowing  in  from  the  set 
where  the  great  Korda  himself  was  stand- 
ing among  clouds  of  it  presiding  over  the 
progress  of  a  snowstorm  scene  for  "Rem- 
brandt." Charles  Laughton's  high  medieval 
boots  were  covered  with  the  stuff  and  it 
had  been  picturesquely  sprayed  like  frost 
on  the  drooping  beard  he  had  to  grow  to 
play  the  famous  Dutch  painter.  Quiet- 
voiced,  sauvely  imperturbable,  Korda  di- 
rects with  his  dark  eyes  gleaming  behind 
his  thick  glasses.  An  actor  stumbles  over 
the  lines.  "Never  mind,"  says  Korda,  "You 
will  be  all  right  next  time."  Laughton 
obeys  him  implicitly,  the  only  director  with 
whom  he  never  does  attempt  to  contend ! 
He  has  supreme  confidence  in  the  man  who 
first  gave  him  film  fame  by  casting  him 
as  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Elsa  Lanchester  sits  nearby,  in  dark 
woollen  gown  with  wooden  shoes  peeping 
under  the  hem  and  the  cap  of  an  old- 
time  serving-maid  set  on  meekly-parted 
hair.  She  plays  the  little  peasant  whom 
Rembrandt  installed  in  his  household  to 
look  after  his  creature  comforts  while  he 
limned  the  great.  What  comforts  they 
were,  too !  Korda  has  reproduced  them 
faithfully  according  to  history  so  all  man- 
ner of  huge  amazing  dishes,  colossal  bowls 
of  fruits  and  rows  of  flagons  of  wine 
were  arranged  for  the  next  scene,  the 
dining-room  with  the  long  oak  table  and 
the  black  and  white  checked  floor  that 
the  artist  immortalized  in  several  of  his 
priceless  canvases. 

Charles  has  taken  close  interest  in  these 
delicacies  of  old  Holland  for  he  has  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  culinary  matters  and 
is  himself  a  first-class  cook.  (You  should 
taste  the  savory  ham-and-herb  omelettes 
he  tosses  when  there  is  a  little  supper 
party  in  the  Laughton  apartment!)  It's 
quite  natural,  for  his  mother  still  keeps 
the  hotel  at  Scarborough  in  which  he  was 
born  and  where  he  used  to  superintend  the 
kitchen  until  his  success  in  local  amateur 
dramatics  made  him  turn  his  thoughts  to 
a  stage  career.  Now  there  are  several 
Laughton  hotels  at  the  seaside  resort,  man- 
aged by  Charles's  brothers  Tom  and  Frank, 
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way  it  should  be  done.  Use  Screet 
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SCREEN  STARS 
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I  and  Charles  still  has  a  personal  as  well 
|  as  financial  interest  in  them. 
I  Elsa  and  Charles  recently  spent  a  holi- 
day at  the  Scarborough  hotels  and  one 
morning  the  star  called  a  massed  gath- 
ering of  all  the  chambermaids  and  gave 
them  practical  demonstration  of  the  quick- 
est and  easiest  way  to  make  up  a  bed.  He 
always  makes  up  his  own  every  morning, 
whether  in  London  or  Hollywood. 

He  likes  to  lay  the  dinner-table  for  him- 
self, too,  whenever  he  has  the  time.  Com- 
ing from  the  snowstorm  set,  he  took  off 
Rembrandt's^  purple  cape  and  led  the  way 
to  the  studio  restaurant  where  the  experi- 
enced, waitress  quickly  handed  him  a  tray 
holding,  china,  cutlery,  etc.,  which  he  could 
arrange  to.  his  satisfaction.  Finally  he  sat 
comfortably  down  to  an  out-size. in  grilled 
steaks,  supported  by  fried  potatoes  and 
tomatoes  and  at  least  half  a  cauliflower. 

"Well,"  he  grinned  between  moutlifuls. 
"now  you  know  why  I  have  to .  be .  a 
character  actor !  And  I  never  shall  be 
able  to  -play  romantic  parts  because  I 
never  shall  have  1  that  romantic  slender 
figure  !"  •.  -  r    T ..: 

Elisabeth  Bergner  carefully  poured  out 
a  dose  of  medicine  for  the  sick  man  lying 
on  the"  bed.  She  :\vore  a  trim  green  suit 
and-  a  high-crpwned  hat  under  which  her 
expressive  brows  were  puckered  in  con- 
centration as  she  measured  the  deadly 
drops  into,  the  glass.  Sunlight  fell  on  her 
through  ;'the  open  window,  illumining  the 
modefnistic  London  apartment  room  in 
which 's.he  stood. 
:  "Again,  please." 

.-  Dr.  Paul  Czinner  motioned  to  the  cam- 
eras and  once  more  the  little  blonde  Aus- 
trian star  took  up  the  dark  bottle  and 
began  to  pour.  Over  and  over  and  over 
yet  again  she  had  to  go  through  the  simple 
scene  before  her  gentle-voiced  director  hus- 
band, whose  word  is  her  law,  nodded  at 
last  and  said  "Thank  you,  Bergner."  Elisa- 
beth made  a  mock  bow  and  smiled  at 
him  tenderly,  affectionately,  before  she 
came  across  the  set  and  sat  down  beside 
me. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?"  she  asked, 
"our  'Dreaming  Lips'?  It  is  the  old  tear- 
ful story  of  a  woman  who  is  loved  by  two 
men — you  see  it  being  enacted  in  life  many, 
many  times." 

In  her  own  vivid  way  she  told  me  about 
this  new  English  version  of  a  German  film 
in  which  she  scored  tremendous  success 
five  years  ago.  She  plays  the  happy  wife 
of  a  violinist  in  a  second-rate  orchestra, 
quite  contented  with  her  simple  domestic 
life  until  she  meets  a  world-famous  mu- 
sician who  shows  her  more  glamorous  and 
luxurious  things.  She  learns  to  love  him — 
but  her  husband's  fortunes  fail  and  he 
needs  her  comforting  affection.  In  her 
misery  she  eventually  kills  herself. 

Elisabeth  enthused  about  the  production 
but  it  was  different  when  I  tried  to  coax 
her  to  talk  about  herself.  She  lit  another 
Turkish  cigarette — she  smokes  them  con- 
tinually— and  laughingly  shook  her  head. 

"Pouf!  You  know  everything  about  me 
already !  You  know  that  I  am  now  quite 
recovered  from  my  illness  again  and  that 
I  am  not  high-hat,  only  very  shy,  and  that 
I  will  not  have  strangers  watching  me 
when  I  work  because  my  work  is  my  life 
and  I  must  give  it  all  my  energy  and 
thoughts.  So  now  let  us  go  and  have  some 
coffee  in  my  dressing-room  and  I  will  show 
you  my  new  pyjamas  that  I  am  going  to 
wear  as  Gaby  in  this  film." 

Elisabeth  is  exceedingly  happy  to  be 
film-making  in  these  great  new  studios. 

Among  others  working  there  is  Conrad 
Veidt,  who  once  played  in  Max  Reinhardt's 
famous  Berlin  theatre  with  Elisabeth. 
When  I  presently  go  across  to  the  set  I 
find  a  Stockholm  pleasure-garden  with  rus- 
tic tables  under  the  trees  and  gay  bands 


of  peasant  singers,  the  kind  of  pla 
which  Garbo  loves  to  dine  and  dance  wl 
she  goes  home.  Conrad  is  drinking  v.  j 
and  flirting  with  a  pretty  dressma, ' 
played  by  curly-haired  Marjorie  Picka 
She  is  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke's  sister- 
law.  She  gives  me  the  latest  news 
Cedric,  who  has  hurried  back  from  C 
fornia  for  a  few  weeks  to  fulfill  an 
contract  with  Gaumont-British. 

Before  Cedric  left,  he  rented  his  1 
old-fashioned  North  London  house  to  Bt 
Rathbone  who  came  over  to  work  w 
Ann  Harding.  When  Cedric  had  to  retu 
he  was  homeless  and  as  he  detests  hote 
he  has  accepted  Basil's  offer  to  become 
guest  in  his  own  house  for  the  time! 

I  go  to  visit  Basil  two  stages  alor 
waiting  while  he  makes  passionate  love 
Ann  Harding,  gently  yielding,  in  a  see 
for  "Love  from  a   Stranger."  Slim 
dapper  as  ever,  he  chats  chiefly  about  foot 
ball  and  golf,  two  of  his  greatest  interest 
and  shows  me  a  letter  he  received  from 
girl  in  Ohio  after  she  had  seen  "Private 
Number"  in  which  Robert  Taylor  gave 
him  such  a  stern  left-hook  to  the  jaw 
It  read: 

"Having  seen  you  in  all  your  films, 
am  highly  satisfied  you  have  got  your  des 
serts  at  last.  When  Robert  Taylor  struck 
you,  I  said  'Thank  goodness,  that's  done 
for  the  beast  now.' "  , 

Basil  is  eagerly  looking  forward  to  his 
next  film  in  Hollywood  for  he  is  to  achie\ 
a  long-cherished  ambition  and  portray 
George  Washington.  What  a  surprise  for 
that  girl  in  Ohio!  And  what  a  change 
from  sinister  villains ! 

Across  the  studio  gardens,  with  sun-dial 
and  colorful  flower-beds,  I  reach  yet 
another  stage  and  go  inside  to  watch  Ed- 
ward G.  Robinson  playing  a  socially- 
ambitious  business  man  in  his  first  British 
picture  "Thunder  in  the  City."  His  lead- 
ing lady  is  a  romantic  discovery,  beautiful 
wide-eyed  Baroness  Lulu  von  Hohenberg 
of  Vienna  whom  you  will  know  as  Luli 
Deste.  That's  the  name  just  chosen  for 
her  by  Producer  B.  P.  Schulberg  who 
signed  her  up  for  Hollywood  on  a  long 
contract  after  he  had  seen  her  in  a  small 
Continental  film.  She  has  a  rich  warm 
voice  and  almost  always  dresses  in  black 
and  white  and  looks  very  much  like  her 
friend  and  countrywoman  Marlene  Die- 
trich. ' 

Not  far  from  Piccadilly  Circus  is  an 
old-fashioned  London  "pub,"  the  little  tap- 
room with  its  sanded  floor  and  traditional 
row  of  shining  brass  pump-handles  pre- 
sided over  by  a  buxom  Cockney  barmaid. 
Taxi-drivers  and  street-vendors  patronize 
it  and  so  do  famous  film  folk.  It's  quiet 
and  completely  unknown,  so  they  can  sit 
at  the  little  marble-topped  tables  enjoying 
a  pint  of  real  mild  English  beer  and  talk- 
ing about  the  affairs  of  the  studios  quite 
safe  from  autograph-hunters  and  over- 
demonstrative  fans. 

Constance  Bennett  and  Miriam  Hopkins 
have  been  here  to  wield  a  tankard  and 
chat  with  the  jovial  landlord — who  has 
never  visited  a  cinema  in  his  life!  Some- 
times Edward  Everett  Horton  stopped  in. 
Edward  G.  Robinson  was  another  patron, 
spending  some  of  his  leisure  studying  Brit- 
ish legal  methods.  He  has  been  to  several 
prisons  and  court-rooms  and  attended  a 
murder  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  where  the 
dignified  panoply  of  the  red-robed  judges 
in  their  ancient  oak-panelled  hall  tre- 
mendously impressed  him. 

Helen  Hayes,  wearing  a  grey  suit,  and 
Charles  MacArthur  dropped  into  the  pub 
one  evening  too — he  startled  the  other 
visitors  by  suddenly  whipping  out  a 
crumpled  envelope  and  writing  furiously 
on  the  back  but  he  had  only  been  seized 
with  new  inspiration  for  "Wuthering 
Heights"  which  he  is  adapting  for 
Walter  Wanger." 


D 


E  — THE  NEW  GLOWING  VIBRANT  LIPSTICK 


Mrs.  Alexander  Hlack,  do-tcn<Jant  oi'  a  California  family  prominent 
the  early  Span  i  h  settlerm-nts.  Thi>  i-  her  latent  portrait,  a  >tu«lv  bv  I 


Both  a  pleasure  and  an  aid  to  digesti 
Smoking  ( lamrl>! 


One  of  the  happiest  experiences  of 
daily  living  is  smoking  Camels.  Their 
grateful  'Tift"  eases  you  out  of  a  tired 
mood... their  delicate  flavor  always 
intrigues  the  taste.  Meals  become 
more  delightful  with  Camels  between 
courses  and  after.  They  accent  elusive 
flavors.. .and  lend  their  subtle  aid 


to  good  digestion.  For  Camels  stimu- 
late the  flow  of  digestive  fluids,  bring- 
ing about  a  favorable  alkalizing  effect. 

Camel's  costlier  tobaccos  do  not 
get  on  your  nerves  or  tire  your  taste. 
They  set  you  right.  Make  it  Camels 
from  now  on  — for  pleasure. ..and  for 
digestion's  sake! 


Lazy  days  at  Del  Monte. .  .casual  house  parties  at 
her  husband's  Shasta  County  ranch... the  amus- 
ing new  evening  jackets ...  charity  work... up- 
country  hunting  and  fishing,  dashing  East  on 
holidays... attending  the  film  premieres... gather- 
ing a  gay  crowd  for  a  midnight  snack  from  the 
chafing  dish:  perhaps  sweetbreads  in  cream  with 
chopped  almonds.. .Melba  Toast.. .cheese.. .coffee. 

And  always  within  reach. .  .Camels.  Camels  are 
important  in  the  success  of  this  clever  hostess. 
"For  me  and  for  most  of  my  friends,  Camels  are 
a  natural,  necessary  part  of  social  life.  Camels 
add  a  special  zest  to  smoking."  says  Mrs.  Black, 
"and  they  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  digestion. 
They  give  one  a  comforting  'lift'  that  is  easy  to 
enjoy  but  hard  to  describe." 

A  few  of  the  distinguished  women  whoprefer 
Camel's  costlier  tobaccos: 

MRS.  NICHOLAS  BIDDLE,  Philadelphia 
MISS  MARY  BYRD,  Richmond 
MRS.  POWELL  CABOT,  Boston 
MRS.  THOMAS  M.CARNEGIE,  JR.,  New  York 
MRS.  J.  GARDNER  COOLIDGE.  II,  Boston 
MRS.  ERNEST  du  PONT,  JR.,  Wilmington 
MRS.  CHISWELL  DABNEY  LANGIIOR.NE.  Virginia 
MRS.  JASPER  MORGAN,  New  York 
MRS.  NICHOLAS  G.  PENNIMAN",  III,  Baltimore 
MRS.  LANGDON  POST.  New  York 
MISS  ANNE  C.  ROCKEFELLER,  New  York 
MRS.  BROOKFIELD  VAN  RENSSELAER,  New  York 


COSTLIER  TOBACCOS:   camels  are  made  from 

FINER,  MOKE  EXPENSIVE  TO  RACCOS  .  .  .  TURK  ISH  AND 
DOMESTIC.  ..THAN    ANY    OTHER     POPULAR  BRAND. 
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Watch  for 

Claudette  Colbert  Cover! 

See  Next  Issue  of 
SCREENLAND 
for  New  High  in 
Covers  and  Features! 


The  Robert  Taylor  cover  "caught 
on"  to  put  it  conservatively.  You,  and 
you,  and  you  liked  it.  Now  watch  for 
cur  Claudette  Colbert  cover  on  the 
next,  the  February  issue — it's  some- 
thing new,  too,  and  just  as  stunning  as 
the  Taylor  portrait  which  set  a  new 
fresh  style  in  magazine  covers  in  any 
field. 

The  Colbert  cover,  however,  is  only 
part  of  the  story!  The  February  issue 
of  Screenland  will  be  rich  in  features 
of  the  sort  you  like  best.  For  example, 
"What  Does  the  Future  Hold  for  Your 
Hollywood  Favorites?"  Here's  a  star- 
tling article  which  predicts  amazing 
things  for  some  of  the  most  important 
stars  of  the  screen.  Then  there's  the 
only  complete,  exclusive,  and  authen- 
tic fictionization  of  Claudette  Colbert 
and  Fred  MacMurray  in  "Maid  of 
Salem."  There's  an  exciting  story  about 
Hollywood's  most  interesting  "Non- 
Professional  Wife."  There's — but  we 
don't  want  to  spoil  the  surprises  we're 
saving  for  you  in  our  February  number! 

Remember — at  the  sign  of  the 
Claudette  Colbert  cover,  grab  the 
February  issue  of  Screenland,  on  sale 
January  5th.  You  won't  be  sorry! 
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^  Escapes 

Fifty-seven  weeks  of  hard,  gruelling 
work  were  expended  on  the  making  of  this, 
and  the  result  is  probably  the  most  enter- 
taining Tarzan  adventure  of  the  series. 
Thrills,  suspense,  and  well-sustained  inter- 
est throughout  the  film,  with  excellent  per- 
formances by  Johnny  Weissmuller,  Mau- 
reen O'Sullivan,  and  Benita  Hume.  Herbert 
Mundin  proves  delightful  as  the  comedy 
relief.  The  jungle  background  is  spectacular. 


Never  a  dull  moment !  There's  music  by 
the  Yacht  Club  Boys,  never  funnier ,  Jack 
Haley,  Dixie  Dunbar,  Anthony  Martin  and 
grand  little  Judy  Garland,  with  half  a  dozen 
hit  song  numbers.  Laughs  galore  from 
Stuart  Erwin,  as  a  yokel  but  great  football 
player;  Patsy  Kelly,  and  Jack  Haley,  in 
the  best  part  of  his  career.  Arline  Judge, 
Betty  Grable,  and  Johnny  Downs  are  three 
cute  kids  you  love.  An  evening  of  swell  fun. 


Paramount's  annual  round-up  of  stars 
you  know  both  in  radio  and  films.  If  any- 
thing the  show  suffers  from  an  embarrass- 
ment of  riches  in  entertainers,  with  Jack 
Benny,  Bob  Burns,  Gracie  Allen  and 
George  Burns,  Shirley  Ross,  Frank  Fo- 
rest, Martha  Raye,  Ray  Milland.  And  there 
are  special  numbers  by  Leopold  Stokowski 
leading  a  full  symphony,  Bennie  Fields 
singing  a  new  song,  and  others.  A  big  show. 


James  Melton  in  his  second  picture.  He 
sings  his  way  through  his  own  department 
store  and  into  the  heart  of  Patricia  Ellis. 
Hugh  Herbert  is  the  wealthy  kleptomaniac 
who  continually  raids  the  counters.  One  of 
the  funniest  scenes'  you've  seen  is  a  series 
of  dissolves  showing  Hugh  as  himself,  his 
brother,  father  and  grandfather.  ZaSu  Pitts 
and  Allen  Jenkins  help  some.  It  fails  to 
click   despite   these   several   good  points. 


TAGGING 
the  TALKIES 

Delight  Evans'  Reviews 
on  Pages  52-53 

I  \ 

Wanted:  V"*  *\  ^  4*  *~ 

Turner  "Jf    *\       -  ) 

A  nice  little  program  picture  with  just 
enough  suspense  and  a  couple  of  laughs 
here  and  there  to  hold  on  to  your  interest. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  robbery  of  a  mail 
truck  and  goes  on  to  depict  just  how  the 
criminal  is  finally  tracked  down  by  Lee 
Tracy,  as  a  government  inspector,  and 
Gloria  Stuart,  his  aide  and  heart  interest. 
They  provide  good  performances,  and  Paul 
Guilfoyle   as   the   bandit   does  likewise. 


A  frisky,  jolly  bit  of  amusement  with 
Joel  McCrea  and  Jean  Arthur  playing  clev- 
erly and  amusingly  in  a  story  somewhat  in 
the  mood  of  "Mr.  Deeds" — but  not,  alas, 
with  the  gay  manner  of  that  adroit  and 
memorable  picture.  Joel  is  a  reporter,  Jean 
an  actress,  and  round  and  about  them  swirl 
adventure,  with  a  projected  robbery  they 
foil  as  the  most  exciting.  It's  a  nice  little 
show,  very  engagingly  played  and  directed. 


This  little  comedy  drama,  featuring  Jane 
Wyatt  and  Louis  Hayward,  is  amusing  in 
spots,  but  it  misses,  due  to  story  weak- 
nesses. How  the  girl  meets  her  true  love 
through  having  to  share  his  kitchen  and 
bath  in  a  boarding-house,  is  the  plot  of 
the  play.  The  featured  players  are  pleasing, 
and  there  is  a  fine  supporting  company 
made  up  of  Nat  Pendleton,  Eugene  Pal- 
lette,  Catharine  Doucet,  and  others. 


SCREENLAND 


You'll  find  plenty  of  laughs  and  good, 
clean  fun  in  this  youthful  romance  contrib 
uting  to  the  seasonal  crop  of  football  pic 
tures.  Larry  Crabbe  turns  in  a  good  per 
formance  as  the  heavy,  while  Tom  Browr 
continues  to  portray  the  fun-loving,  all 
American  hero,  who  finally  gets  the  breaks 
and  wins  lustrous-eyed,  charming  Eleanore 
Whitney.  Benny  Baker,  however,  steals  the 
show  with  his  comedy  antics.  It's  pleasant 


A  hold-up  in  a  passenger  plane,  4,000 
feet  up  in  the  air,  makes  an  unusual  and 
though  implausible  picture,  one  that  has  a 
measure  of  suspense  and  action  to  hold  you 
interested,  plus  some  thrills  if  you  can  over- 
look gaps  in  the  plot.  Warren  Hull  as  a 
reporter  is  fine;  Jean  Muir  hasn't  much  to 
do;  Charles  Foy  in  a  minor  role  is  delight- 
ful ;  and  Carlyle  Moore,  Jr.,  and  Howard 
Phillips  are  good.  A  fair  show. 


A  rousing,  full-blooded  melodrama  with 
Victor  McLaglen  giving  a  really  corking 
show  as  the  pugnacious  steel-worker  who 
dominates  the  mill  and  the  town  where  it's 
located.  It  pulls  no  punches  in  seeking  melo- 
dramatic force — one  grisly  incident  shows  a 
man  fall  into  a  vat  of  molten  steel.  But  in 
general  effect  this  is  consistently- entertain- 
ing fare,  buttressed  by  effective  climaxes, 
and  well  acted  by  star  and  supporting  cast. 


Hollywood,  continuing  to  make  every- 
thing simple  and  light  in  its  vehicles  for  the 
grand  opera  stars,  offers  Lawrence  Tibbett 
in  a  frothy  bit  of  comedy,  very  familiar  as 
to  story  pattern,  but  good  for  an  evening  of 
entertainment  and  some  excellent  singing 
even  thrilling  singing  by  the  star.  Wendy 
Barrie  is  the  very  attractive  girl  interest, 
Gregory  Ratoff  and  Arthur  Treacher  take 
care  of  the  comedy.  Light  but  pleasing. 
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Another  GARY  COOPER,  JEAN  ARTHUR  Triumph 

CECIL  B.  DeMILLE'S 

TL  "pCA/N$MAN 


Cecil  B.  DeMille  brings  you  Gary 
and  Jean  in  their  grandest  pic- 
ture ...  the  story  of  Wild  Bil 
Hickok  and  Calamity  Jane,  the 
hardest  boiled  pair  of  lovers 
who  ever  rode  the  plains  ...  a 
glorious  romance  set  against 
the  whole  flaming  pageant  of 
the  Old  West .  .  . 


You've  got  courage  enough 
to  kill  a  dozen  Indians  . .  .why 
haven't  you  courage  enough 
to  admit  you  love  me?" 


"Save  your  fire,  beys,  'til  they 
come  close  and  then  blast  the 
varmints.  There's  got  to  be 
room  for  white  men  on  these 
plains. 


"Gentlemen,  my  name  is  Wild 
Bill  Hickok  and  I  think  we  can 
settle  everything  very  . . .  very 
peacefully.. .unless  somebody 
wants  to  deal  out  of  turn." 


"Go  ahead.  Do  your  worst. 
We'll  still  be  laughing  at  you. 
Laughing  at  a  great  chief  so 
small  he'd  kill  two  helpless 
persons  for  spite." 


SCREENLAND 


Quickly... 

Correct  These  Figure  Faults 

Perfolastic  Not  Only  Confines, 
It  Remove's  Ugly  Bulges ! 


Thousands  of  women  today  owe  their 
slim  youthful  figures  to  the  quick,  safe 
way  to  reduce  .  .  .  Perfolastic. 

"Hips  1 2  inches  smaller,"  says  Miss  Richardson- 
"Lost  60  pounds  and  9  inches,"  writes  Mrs.  Derr. 

Whydon'tyou,  too, test  the  Perfolastic  Reducing 
Girdle  and  Brassiere  at  our  expense? 

if  you  do  not  REDUCE 
3  INCHES  in  10  DAYS 

.  .  .  it  will  cost  you  nothing! 

Because  so  many  Perfolastic  wearers  reduce 
more  than  3  inches  we  believe  we  are  justified 
in  making  you  the  above  unqualified  agreement. 
IMMEDIATELY  APPEAR  INCHES  SLIMMER  I 

■  You  appear  inches  smaller  at  once,  and  yet  are 
so  comfortable  you  can  scarcely  realize  chat  every 
minute  you  wear  the  Perfolastic  garments  you 
are  actually  reducing  at  hips,  waist,  thighs  and 
diaphragm. ..the  spots  where  fat  first  accumulates. 
You  will  be  thrilled  with  the  results . .  .as  are  other 
Perfolastic  wearers ! 

PERFOLASTIC  REDUCES  SAFELY  .  . .  QUICKLY 
WITHOUT  DIET,  DRUGS  OR  EXCERCISE! 

■  You  do  not  have  to  risk  your  health  or  change 
your  comfortable  mode  of  living.  No  strenuous 
exercise  to  wear  you  out ...  no  dangerous  drugs 
to  take  .  .  .  and  no  diet  to  reduce  face  and  neck  to 
wrinkled  flabbiness.  The  perforations  and  soft, 
silky  lining  make  Perfolastic  delightful  to  wear. 

■  See  for  yourself  the  wonderful  quality  of  the 
material !  Read  the  astonishing  experiences  of 
prominent  women  who  have  reduced  many  inches 
in  a  few  weeks . . .  safely  .  .  .  and  quickly ! 

You  risk  nothing  .  .  .  why  not  mail  coupon  NOW".' 


PERFOLASTIC,  Inc. 

Dept.  731,      41  EAST  42nd  ST.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  BOOKLET  describing 
and  illustrating  the  new  Perfolastic  Girdle  and 
Brassiere,  also  sample  of  perforated  material  and 
particulars  of  your  10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER! 


Name  

A  ddress  

City  

Use  Coupon  or  Send  Nar, 


SCREENLAND'S 
Crossword  Puzzle 

By  Alma  Talley 
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ACROSS 

Mrs.  Franchot  Tone 
She's     famous     for  sad-eyed 
slavey  roles 

"  ■  Boat,"  a  movie 

Comedienne  of  beloved  memory 
To  do  penance 

Comedian,    featured   in  "The 

Texas  Rangers" 
One 

Star  of  "Satan  Met  a  Lady" 
Featured    actor    in  "Libeled 

Lady- 
Note  of  the  scale 
A  church  bench 
Common  metal 
Large  deer 
French  article 
To  pack  away 
Ginger's  co-star 
Prescribed  quantity  of  medicine 
Bird's  beak 
Queer 

Mrs.  Rex  Bell 

To  fall  behind 

His  new  one  is  "Maytime" 

Too 

Before 

Elevated  railroad  (abbrev.) 

What  you  see  a  picture  with 

Wing  of  a  house 

European  measure  of  area 

Shade  tree 

Section  of  a  film 

Leading   lady  in  "Sing  Baby 

Sing" 
Mrs.  Roger  Pryor 
One  of  "Little  Women" 
Boat  propeller 

Crooked,  askew 

Her  new  one  is  "The  Garden 

of  Allah- 
Female  chickens 
She's  Mrs.  Arthur  Hornblow 
To  make  a  loan 
Term  of  endearment 
The  M-G-M  lion 
The  husband  of  Mrs. 
He  played  Louis  Pasteur 
Comic  co-star  of  "Our  Rela- 


58. 

English  title  of  nobility 

85. 

Nickname  of  28  down 

59. 

Co-star  of  "Swing  Time" 

86. 

Strip  of  leather 

60. 

Featured    actor     in  "Second 

88. 

Condition  of  decay 

Wife- 

92. 

Featured     actor    in  "Spend- 

62. 

Belonging  to  me 

thrift" 

64. 

He's  married  to  Ruby  Keeler 

94. 

"            Comes    Trouble,"  a 

66. 

Exclamation 

movie 

67. 

Charity 

95. 

Donkeys 

1  8. 

Value 

96. 

System  of  weights 

69. 

Males 

70. 

Featured  actress  in  "Anthony 

DOWN 

71. 

Adverse" 
Bird's  homes 

1. 

One  of  the  "Ladies  in  Love" 

72. 

To  dine 

Either 

74. 

Poor 

i. 

Help 

75. 

A   treat   at   the  corner  drug 

4. 

Tidy 

store 

5. 

Aches 

77. 

Mrs.  Johnny  Weissmuller 

6. 

Possessive  pronoun 

79. 

Featured  actor  in  "Yours  For 

7. 

Toward 

the  Asking" 

High  explosive 

82. 

To  deface 

9. 

More  parched 

84. 

Neither 

10. 
11. 

Short  stocking 
Dried  grass 

87. 
89. 

Note  of  the  scale 
Like 

12. 

All  right  (slang) 

90. 

Exists 

13. 

Allurements 

91. 

Compass  point  (abbrev.) 

14. 

Plans 

93. 

A  yes-man's  forbidden  word 

17. 

Free  from  pain 

20. 
22. 

By  way  of 
Malt  drink 

Answer  to 

Famous    Chinese  film 

actress 
Hero    in     "Rich  and 

Reckless" 
You  and  I 
Plaything 

Paid  notice  (abbrev.) 
Heroine  of  "The  Gay 

Desperado" 
To  perform 
Star  of  "Old  Hutch" 
Craig  in  "Craig's 

Wife" 
Mrs.  Bing  Crosby 
Every  one 
To  alter  the  color 
Mrs.  Joel  McCrea 
Meadow 
Cunning 
Hurried 
Sea  eagle 

The  lady  of  Pickfair 


Last  Month's  Puzzle 
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Come  On,  Everyone 

THE  PARTY'S 
ON  AGAIN! 


RING  oui  the  old... SWING  in  the 
new!  1937  comes  to  town  in  a  blaze 
of  syncopated  merriment  as  Warner 
Bros,  go  to  town  with  a  superlative 
new  edition  of  "Gold  Diggers".  Mirth 
and  maids  and  melody. . .  lyrics  and 
laughs  and  lovely  ladies . . .  packed 
with  lavish  profusion  into  a  glor- 
ious show  set  to  the  split-second 
tempo  of  Warner  Bros,  musicals! 


DICK  POWELL 


JOAN  BLONDELL 


GOLD  DIGGERS  OF  1937 


VICTOR  MOORE  •  glenda  faehell  «  lee  ddcon  •  Osgood  perzins  •  rosalind 

MARQUIS  •  Directed  by  LLOYD  BACON  ...  A  First  National  Picture  with 
songs  by  Harry  Warren  and  Al  Dubin.  Harold  Aries  and  E.  Y.  Yarburg 


And  "Speaking  of  the  Weather",  it's  fair  and 
warmer  for  everyone  concerned  when  Dick 
lets  himself  go  with  that  grand  new  love  song 
the  tunesmiths  made  to  order  for  his  lady  love! 


SCREENLAND 

Honor  Page 


"Come  and  Get  It,"  Fran- 
ces Farmer!  You  win 
our  highest  award  for 
brilliant  performance 


1  I  A  HERE  is  glory  sufficient  for  all  those  outstanding 
■*  artists  Samuel  Goldwyn  assembled  to  portray  the 
characters  of  "Come  and  Get  It,"  but  to  a  compara- 
tive newcomer  must  go  our  eager  enthusiasm  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  young  and  lovely  Frances  Farmer 
strikes  a  brilliant  and  vibrant  note  in  a  company  of 
such  distinguished  and  seasoned  players  as  Edward 
Arnold,  Joel  McCrea,  Walter  Brennan,  and  the  others. 
Arnold  never  did  finer  work — what  higher  praise  can 
we  give? — McCrea  lives  up  to  the  standards  of  his 
increasingly  fine  acting  accomplishments ;  Walter 
Brennan  creates  an  unforgettable  portrait  as  Szvan 
Bostrom.  For  Frances  Farmer,  playing  a  dual  role, 
to  play  so  surely,  with  such  finely-wrought  detail  and 
shading  as  marks  the  two  quite  different  persons  as 
the  mother  and  daughter  in  this  play,  is  the  more 
notable  for  the  eminence  of  her  cast  associates.  We 
who  have  hailed  Frances  Farmer  as  a  beauty  and  an 
interesting  personality,  greet  her  now  as  an  actress  of 
great  charm,  notable  histrionic  talent,  and  rich  promise. 


Frances  Farmer  at  top  is  seen  as  loffa 
Morgan,  dance  hall  singer,  and  at  right 
in  an  off-screen  pose.  Immediately  above, 
left:  Frances  and  Edward  Arnold;  center: 
Walter  Brennan,  Miss  Farmer  and  Arnold; 
right:  Joel  McCrea  and  Frances  as  the 
young  sweethearts  of  the  Edna  Ferber  story. 
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DORIS 

NOLAN 

THE  SCREENS  NEWE5T 
&M05T  GLAMOR0U5  5TAR 


Brilliant  with  Beauty!  Dazzling  with  Dances! 
Gorgeous  with  Girls!  Looney  with  Laughter! 
Sparkling  with  Splendor!  Tingling  with  Tunes! 


GIANT  CAST  OF  350! 

LOOK  WHO'S  IN  IT! 

DORIS  NOLAN 

The  new  fan  topic  of  the  nation  I 
GEORGE  MURPHY 

Broadway's  greatest  dancing  star! 
HUGH  HERBERT 
GREGORY  RATOFF 
HENRY  ARMETTA 

Filmdom's  top  comics  together  for  the  first 

time  in  one  picture ! 

GERTRUDE  NIESEN 

Radio's  greatest  songstress  I  *  • 

ELLA  LOGAN 

Internationally  famous  radio  &  night  dub  star! 
THE  THREE  SAILORS 

They're  nuts  to  everybody ! 
PEGGY  RYAN 

Eleanor  Powell's  protege  and  dancer  supreme ! 
GERALD  O.  SMITH 

Where  fun  is — there  he  is ! 
JACK  SMART 

Famous  stage  comedian  &  March  of  Time  star ! 


MISCHA  AUER 

Remember  the  gorilla 
"My  Man  Godfrey"? 


THE   WHOLE   WORLD  WILL 
BE   WHISTLING   THESE   SONGS  I 

"I  Feel  That  Foolish  Feeling  Coming  On" 

"There  Are  No  Two  Ways  About  It" 
.  "Blame  It  On  The  Rhumba" 

mm.-  "Fireman  Save  My  Child"  9B 

...     m         %         "I've  Got  To  be  Kissed" 
•Hi  r  "Top  Of  The  Town" 

"Where  are  you?  "  I 

SONGS   AND  LYRICS 

By  Jimmy  McHugh  and  Harold  Adamson,  the 
greatest  song  hit  team  in  pictures! 

STORY  AND  SCREENPLAY 

By  three  writing  Aces:  Charles  Grayson, 
Bob  (Academy  Prize  Winner)  Benchley  and 
Brown  Holmes! 

DIRECTOR 

Walter  Lang  who  gave  you  "Love  Before 


GOWNS  AND  SETS 

By  John  Harlcrider,  illustrious  Ziegfeld  set  and 
wardrobe  creator! 

DANCES 

By  Gene  Snyder,  famous  director  of  the  New 
York  Music  Hall  Rockettes! 


CHARLES  R.  ROGERS,  Executive  Produ 


LOU  BROCK,  Associate  Producer 


THE  NEW  UNIVERSALE  GREATEST  MUSICAL  TRIUMPH! 
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SCREENLAND 


That  romantic  aristocrat, 
Rosalind  Russell,  serves 
"Bruncheon"  to  Screen- 
land  readers  in  her 
charming  home.  Sit  right 
down!   Enjoy  yourself! 


By 

Betty  Boone 


ON  THE  corner  of  a  quiet  street  in 
Beverly  Hills,  a  flagged  walk  leads 
to  the  door  of  Rosalind  Russell's 
white  brick  house.  There  are  white  walls 
and  white  painted  woodwork  throughout 
the  interior  of  the  dwelling,  and  there's  a 
particularly  lovely  curving  white  stairway 
rising  from  the  hospitable  hall.  All,  as  you 
may  imagine,  making  the  appropriate  back- 
ground for  our  New  England  aristocrat  of 
the  screen.  The  living  room,  with  its  fire- 
place and  grand  piano,  the  sailing  ship  in 
its  studio  window,  its  chintz  drapes  re- 
peated in  the  upholstery  of  the  Chesterfield, 
its  mahogany  tiptable — each  item  worth 
considering  for  itself — is  none  the  less 
dominated  by  two  oil  paintings'  set  at  either 
end  of  the  room. 

"My  grandfather  and  grandmother," 
Rosalind  identified  them  to  me,  nodding 
from  the  stately  gentleman  in  the  frock 
coat  to  the  gracious  lady  holding  the  hand- 
kerchief. "I'm  supposed  to  look  like  her, 
but  I  don't,  of  course."  She  stood  for  a 
moment  beneath  the  grandmother's  portrait. 
Slim  and  tall,  in  a  blue-and-white  sports 
dress,  her  brown  hair  arranged  in  curls  on 
top  of  her  head,  she  looked  as  modern  as 
tomorrow.  ( Don't  tell  her,  but  I  thought 
the  star  much  more  beautiful). 

"I've  just  come  in  from  a  singing  lesson," 
she  went  on,  breaking  into  a  smile  at  the 
remembrance.  "I'd  far  rather  sing  than  eat ! 
I've  had  very  few  lessons  so  far,  but  I 
managed  a  phrase  here  and  there  and  some 
scales  and  what-not ;  perhaps  after  ten 
years  I  shall  be  able  to  sing  a  whole  song. 
But  I  adore  it '  Now  if  we  could  talk  about 
singing — ! 

"It's"  really  amusing  to  come  to  me  about 
a  story  on  food,  because  I  seldom  know 
what  I'm  eating  and  care  much  less.  I  wish 
I  could  take  more  interest.  As  it  is,  I  am 
always   having  to   drink  milk,   or  force 


down  quantities  of  'nourishment'  to  try  to 
gain  back  lost  weight. 

"I  love  to  see  people  who  truly  enjoy 
their  meals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  us 
who  have  enough  to  eat  should  be  thankful 
when  we  consider  all  the  hungry  people 
there  are  in  the  world.  I'm  not  looking 
down  on  food !" 

She  has  a  warmth  of  personality  that 
somehow  has  never  reached  me  from  the 
screen — or  else  it's  the  roles  she's  played. 

"Today,  we're  having  bruncheon — a  fa- 
vorite form  of  entertainment  in  my  house. 
I  love  to  ride  with  my  friends  on  Sunday 
mornings — or  other  mornings,  if  I'm  not 
working — and  then  have  them  all  come 
here  to  eat.  We  always  begin  with  juice 
of  some  kind — Campbell's  tomato  juice  or 
Dole's  pineapple  juice.  Or  any  fruit  juice. 


"Everyone  likes  crisp  sausages — we  al- 
ways broil  ours  here.  Then  there  are  eggs 
in  any  form.  Sometimes  we  serve  pink  eggs 
— the  cook  fries  them  in  chili  sauce,  I  be- 
lieve, that  turns  them  pink  and  gives  them 
a  special  flavor. 

"Today  we  are  having  omelet  with 
greens — my  cook  will  tell  you  about  the 
recipes — pineapple  muffins  and  some  un- 
usual preserves." 

OMELET  WITH  GREENS 
To  4  eggs  in  a  bowl  add,  all  very 
thinly  chopped,  1  tablespoon  of  parsley. 
1  teaspoon  of  chive  and,  if  available, 
a  tarragon  leaf  and  a  sprig  of  chervil. 
Add  salt  and  pepper  as  needed  and  a 
teaspoon  of  water  beat  one  minute  and 
{Continued  on  page  90) 


Miss  Russell,  above,  is  shown  presiding 
over  her  tempting  table,  a  very  gracious 
hostess.  Right,  she  personally  pours  the 
batter  for  waffles  for  her  "Bruncheon" 
guests     at     her     Beverly     Hills  home. 
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An  Open  Letter  to— YOU! 

Dear  Reader: 

I've  been  writing  a  lot  of  "Open  Letters"  to  screen  stars,  and  some  of  them  have 
hated  it  and  a  few  of  them  have  liked  it.  Now  I'm  writing  an  "Open  Letter"  to  you — 
and  you — and  you,  and  I  think  you're  going  to  like  this  one.  In  fact,  I'm  sure  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  by  far  the  most  popular  "Open  Letter"  I've  ever  written,  because  this 
time  I'm  not  asking  some  movie  actress  such  embarrassing  questions  as  "Why  have 
you  'gone  Hollywood'?"  I'm  asking  you  a  few  questions  just  between  friends,  and 
not  embarrassing  questions,  either. 

You  see,  I  want  to  feel  i  know  my  readers  as  well  as  I  know  the  screen  stars  I  tell 
you  about.  The  more  I  kr.ov/  about  you,  the  closer  I  can  come  to  giving  you  just 
the  sort  of  screen  magazine  you  like  ar.d  enjoy.  Rather  than  depend  upon  other 
sources,  I  prefer  to  go  directly  to  you  and  have  you  tell  me  just  who  you  are,  where 
you  live,  and  other  information  which  will  help  me  so  much  to  give  you  what  you 
want.  As  a  nice  "Thank  you"  for  your  trouble  in  answering  the  questions  below,  I've 
prepared  something  I  know  you'll  like!  A  handsome  calendar  which  bears  a  full-color, 
lifelike  portrait  of  a  favorite  screen  star!  These  are  charming  reproductions  and  fine 
for  framing.  You'll  treasure  yours,  I  know. 

As  the  supply  is  limited,  I  can  only  send  5,000  calendars  to  the  answers  received. 

So  will  you  please  fill  out  the  questionnaire  , — v  ^  3 

below  and  mail  it  to  me  at  once?  Your  calen-  j  joCulj 

dar  will  reach  you  promptly  and  I  know  we'll   / 

both  be  pleased!  Sincerely, 

THIS  OFFER  ENDS  JANUARY  3RD,  1957.  Only  5,000  calendars  are  available  and  these  will 
be  sent  to  those  submitting  complete  answers  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  Address:  DELIGHT 
EVANS,  Editor,  SCREENLAND,  45  West  45th  Street,  Nexv  York  City 


IT'S  EASY!    JUST  CHECK  THE  ANSWERS 


1.  How  old  are  you?                    Do  you  live  alone  or  with  your  family?  With  Family  □  Alone  □                  2.  Check  which  you  live  in.  City  □  Suburb  □ 

Village  Q    Farm  fj    1-Family  House  □    2-Family  House  G    Apartment  □                  3.  Where  did  you  buy  this  magazine?  Drug  Store  □  Stationery 

Store  □    Hotel  Q    Newsstand  □    Subscription  Q    Other                                             4.  Are  you  single  or  married?  Single  □    Married  □  5.  If 

single,  are  you  expecting  to  be  married?  Yes  □    No  □  When  


Relation             Age  Reader  Occupation 

6.  In  the  first  two  columns  at  the  right,  please  list  the  age  and  relationship    ....        [J    Q 

of  all  persons  living  with  you  in  your  home,  including  children.  LIST  YOUR- 
SELF FIRST.  PLACE  A  CHECK  MARK   (.  )   OPPOSITE  THE  ONE                                                                U    U 


WHO  PURCHASED  THIS  MAGAZINE.  In  the  third  column  check  the      r-i 

names  of  those  who  read  this  magazine  regularly.  Do  not  check  occasional  " ' 

readers.  In  the  fourth  column  list  the  occupations  of  the  members  of  your      Q    |_|   

family  (such  as  clerk,  stenographer,  student,  keeps  house,  etc.)   In  the  fifth  _ 

column  check  those  now  working.  In  the  last  column  give  the  annual  income    ■  •  "  <— I    1—1   

of  each,  that  is,  weekly  wages  multiplied  by  52,  plus  what  ever  income  there    ....        Q    □ 

may  be  from  other  sources. 

  □    □   

7.  If  you  rent  your  home  or  apartment,  what  monthly  rental  do  you  pay?  Or  if  you  own  it,  what  is  its  value?    S   8.  Check 

which  of  the  following  you  have  in  your  home.  Electricity  □    Gas  for  Cooking  □    Both  Q    Neither  □  9.  Do  you  have  a  pet  in  your  home? 

Yes  □    No  □    What  is  it?   10.  Check  which  of  the  following  your  family  now  has.  Car  □   Telephone  □    Radio  □  Mechanical 

Refrigerator  □    Washing  Machine  □    Vacuum  Cleaner  □  11.  What  is  the  make  and  year  of  your  car?  Make  Year  

Did  you  buy  it  new  or  used?  New  □    Used  □  12.  Do  you  personally  drive  a  car?  Yes  □    No  □  13.  Is  your  family  planning  to 

purchase"  any  of  the  following  in  the  near  future?  New  Car  □    Mechanical  Refrigerator  □    Vacuum  Cleaner  □    Radio  □    Washing  Machine  □  New 

Rugs  □    New  Furniture  □    Other  Household  Equipment   14.  Do  you  have  a  Camera?  Yes  □    No  □    How  many 

rolls  (or  packs)  of  film  have  you  used  during  the  past  year?   15.  Do  you  personally  shop  for  the  food  served  in  your  home?  Most 

of  it  □    Part  of  it  G    None  of  it  □  16.  If  not,  do  you  have  a  voice  in  its  selection?  Yes  □    No  □  17.  If  you  had  to  choose  between 

the  two,  which  would  you  eat?  The  foods  you  like  best  □    The  foods  which  are  best  for  you  □  18.  Is  your  bodily  weight  a  factor  in  your  selection 

of  food?  Yes  □    No  □  19.  Does  the  kind  of  food  you  eat  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  your  skin  or  complexion?  Yes  □    No  □ 

20.  Check  where  you  buy  your  cosmetics.  Drug  Store  □    Department  Store  □    Chain  Store  □  21.  Please  put  down  what  you  pay,  per  package. 

for  the  following  items.  Powder  Lipstick  Cream  Nail  Polish   22.  Do  you  make  any  of  your  own  clothes?  Yes  G 

No  G  23.  Flease  put  down  what  you  pay,  on  an  average,  for  each  of  the  following  items  of  apparel.  Dresses  Shoes  Stockings 

  Hats   Brassieres    Slips   Girdles  Gloves   24.  Do  you  watch  what  screen  stars  wear 

to  determine  what  to  buy  for  yourself?  Yes  Q    No  G  25.  What  type  of  hair  do  you  have?  Dry  G    Oily  G    Normal  □  26.  Do  you 

shampoo  it  yourself  or  have  it  done  in  a  beauty  shop?  Myself  Q    Beauty  Shop  G  27.  Check  which  of  the  following  you  have  on  hand  in  the 

family  medicine  chest.  Headache  Remedy  G    Digestive  Remedy  G    Laxative  □    Cold  Remedy  □    Burn  Remedy  Q    Antiseptic  Q  28.  How 

long  have  you  been  a  reader  of  this  magazine?  Less  than  1  year  C    1  year  □    2  vears  □   3  years  □    4  years  G    5  years  □    More  than  S  years  □ 

NAME   

CHECK  WHICH   STAR'S   PORTRAIT   YOU  WANT   ON  YOUR 

CALENDAR.      Robert  Taylor  Q      Ginger  Rogers  G      Kay  Francis  □  ADDRESS  

CITY   STATE  
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SCREENLAND 


Salutes 

and 

Snubs 


CINEMA  GLOBE-TROTTER 

There  are  many  of  us  who  have  to  do 
all  our  traveling  by  motion  pictures.  And 
we  certainly  appreciate  the  pictures  that 
show  real  scenes  of  different  places  about 
the  world.  But  how  we  wish  there  were 
even  more  of  these  pictures. 

Petra  Madsen, 
3911  Monroe  St., 
Sioux  City,  la. 


JOINS  THE  CHORUS  FOR 
GINGER 

Three  Salutes  and  a  long  cheer  are  due 
Ginger  Rogers  for  her  absolutely  natural 
acting  in  all  of  her  pictures.  Ginger  may 
not  be  a  great  emotional  actress  like  Garbo 
or  Dietrich,  but  for  good,  clean  comedy, 
and  sincerity  in  acting,  I  vole  for  Ginger ! 

Hazel  Glass, 
727  Beckley  Ave., 
Dallas,  Tex. 


LIKES  JOAN  UP-TO-DATE 

"The  Gorgeous  Hussy"  left  me  abso- 
lutely cold.  Perhaps  I'm  prejudiced,  but 
I'm  all  for  Joan  in  the  gay,  clever,  mod- 
ern roles,  for  which  she  is  so  ideally  fitted. 

Dorothy  Fling, 
4961  Rubicam  Ave., 
Germantown,  Pa. 


THAT  VIVID  SIMONE 

Three  cheers  for  a  lovely  young  actress 
who  has  in  such  a  short  time  captured  all 
San  Francisco  with  her  realistic  portrayal 
in  "Girls'  Dormitory."  Simone  Simon  is  a 
vivid  model  of  modern  youth,  not  to  men- 
tion her  sincerity  and  sympathetic  manner. 
Here's  hoping  she  reaches  the  top  of  the 
ladder. 

Emily  Queirola, 
981  San  Pablo  Ave., 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


ASK  HONORS  FOR  JUNE 

According  to  my  way  of  judging,  June 
Lang  should  win  the  Academy  award  for 
1936.  In  "Road  to  Glory,"  June  was  sensa- 
tional. I  hope  everyone  will  feel  the  same 
about  this. 

Rusty  Simmons. 

164  Long  Hill  Ave., 
Shelton,  Conn. 


A  PLAY  FOR  NELSON  AND 
JEANETTE 

Memories  of  Nelson  Eddy  and  Jeanette 
MacDonald  in  "Naughty  Marietta"  and 
"Rose  Marie"  are  still  fresh,  and  delight- 
ful ;  "Maytime"  is  a  very  pleasant  pros- 
pect. And  after  that,  how  about  Nelson  as 
Captain  Trumbull,  and  Jeanette  as  Barbara 
Frietchie  in  "My  Maryland"? 

Gloria  McCarty, 

1820  Wynnewood  Rd., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Start  of  a  busy  day  for  Ginger  Rogers. 
Top,  inspecting  a  costume  submitted 
by  the  wardrobe  mistress.  Next,  a  chat 
v/ith  her  mother.  Then,  off  to  the  set 
with  her  stand-in,  Marie  Osborne,  and 
Louise    Sloane,    Ginger's  hairdresser. 


Talk  Back  to  the  Talkies 

Did  you  like  that  latest  film  starring  your 
favorite?  Does  some  young  player  impress  you 
as  worthy  of  greater  opportunity?  What  story 
would  you  suggest  as  best  for  your  favorite 
stars?  If  you  have  ideas,  why  not  express  them? 
Your  applause,  criticism  or  suggestions  will  be 
appreciated  by  Hollywood,  so  send  them  along 
by  writing  a  letter  for  this  department.  Address 
your  letters  to:  Letter  Dept.,  SCREENLAND, 
45  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ALL  RIGHT,  LET'S! 

Let's  have  a  round  of  applause  for  Allan 
Jones,  who  not  only  possesses  a  fine  sing- 
ing voice,  but  a  delightful  personality. 
Please  see  that  Screenland  readers  know 
more  about  this  charming,  regular  man. 

Mary  Madison, 
657  Islington  St., 
Toledo,  O. 


ALWAYS  SERIOUS? 

I  have  always  admired  Fredric  March's 
talent  in  films,  but  why  is  he  so  serious 
in  most  of  his  photographs,  when  he  is 
so  much  more  attractive  when  he  smiles? 
Ira  Calimano, 

Guajama,  Porto  Rico 


LEAVE  IT  TO  HOLLYWOOD 

With  a  sharp  click  of  the  heels  and  a 
snappy  lift  of  hand  to  forehead,  I  Salute 
one  of  your  finest,  Hollywood,  your,  and 
our,  "Maggie"  Sullavan !  Be  sure  you  get 
Margaret  back  as  soon  as  that  stage  play 
she's  doing  in  New  York  finishes  its  run. 
She's  needed  in  Hollywood ! 

Dorothea  Keller, 
3  Linda  Ave., 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


MEET  JAMES  ELLISON 

As  a  constant  reader  of  Salutes  and 
Snubs,  I've  been  wondering  why  no  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  that  up-and-coming 
young  actor,  Jimmy  Ellison — or  James  El- 
lison as  he  is  billed  in  the  credits.  Jimmy 
shown  marked  ability  in  a  series  of 
Hop-Along-Cassidy  films,  displaying  talent, 
outh  and  vitality. 

Faith  Ferris, 
P.  O.  Box  170, 
North  Vassalboro,  Me. 


BRAVOS  FOR  BEAL  AND 
BERTON 

A  royal  salute  to  two  of  Hollywood's 
greatest  actors,  whose  appearances  are, 
alas,  all  too  rare.  First:  John  Beal,  who 
had  the  ability,  age,  appearance  and  diction 
for  the  role  he  didn't  get  as  Romeo.  Sec- 
ond :  Berton  Churchill,  whose  pompous  and 
gushing  presence  is  enough  to  redeem  the 
dullest  of  pictures. 

James  F.  Johnson, 
2099  Tiebout  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WILCOXON  WINS,  AS  USUAL 

Salute  to  Henry  Wilcoxon  in  "Last  of 
the  Mohicans."  Such  eye-brows,  such  a 
voice,  such  jc-nc-sais-quoi!  Henry  lost  the 
girl  in  the  picture  but  he  "got"  the  girls 
in  the  audience — anyhow,  the  eight  pale- 
ce  maidens  who  came  to  town  with  me. 

Janice  Ingham, 
Brentwood,  Md. 


CLOSE-UP  OF  DICK  ARLEN 

Now  I'm  more  than  ever  a  Richard 
Arlen  fan.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  shaking 
hands  with  him,  and  Dick  chatted  with 
my  friends  and  me  between  scenes  in  the 
production  of  "The  Great  Barrier"  at 
Moraine  Lake. 

M.  L.  Holub, 
Didsbury,  Alberta 


THAT'S  A  RARE  BLEND 

Here's  to  a  real  actor — Don  Ameche! 
He  has  the  power  of  a  Muni  and  so  much 
of  the  charm  that  was  Valentino's.  His 
portrayal  in  "Sins  of  Man"  was  magnif- 
icent. That  of  Alcssandro  in  "Ramona" 
surely  will  sky-rocket  him  to  stardom — 
where  he  belongs. 

Pauline  Esposito, 
671  Rockaway  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Wide  World 

Francis  Lederer  and  Margo  are  seen  together  quite  a  lot  around  Hollywood 
these  days.  Here  they  are  dining  at  one  of  the  town's  popular  cafes. 


Bunny.  Must  be  you're  a  John  Beal  fan. 
You  will  find  that  interview  with  him  in 
the  April,  1935,  issue  of  Screenlaxd,  and 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beal  in  New 
York  in  the  September,  1935  issue. 

Gwen.  You  want  to  know  something 
about  Humphrey  Bogart?  Well,  I'm  not 
surprised  at  that.  It  was  he  who  played 
the  part  of  the  killer  in  the  stage  play, 
"The  Petrified  Forest,"  he  also  made  his 
first  film  hit  in  the  picture  version  of  the 
play.  He  was  the  bad  man  in  "Two  Against 
the"  World"  and  ''Bullets  or  Ballots,"  and 
was  also  in  "China  Clipper."  He  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  educated  at  Trinity 
School,  N.  Y. — joined  the  navy  when  the 
war  broke  out — played  the  juvenile  with 
Grace  George  in  "A  Ruined  Lady" — and 
you  know  the  rest.  Yes,  he  is  married,  to 
Mary  Phillips,  well-known  stage  actress 
now  in  films. 

Juanita.  Juan  Torena  played  the  part  of 
Barbara  Stanwyck's  brother  in  "A  Mes- 
sage to  Garcia."  His  name  would  indicate 
Spanish  descent. 


Jack  Benny's  adopted  daughter,  Joan, 
likes  daddy  so  well  she  even  thinks 
him  just  dandy  in  this  get-up  for  his 
new  screen  comedy. 


Julie  L.  Your  favorite  actress,  Margaret 
Sullavan,  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  May 
16,  1911.  She  was  educated  at  Chatham 
Episcopal  Institute  and  Sullins  College, 
Va.  She  has  gray  eyes,  brown  hair,  is  5 
feet  4  inches  tall  and  weighs  112  pounds. 
She  is  appearing  on  the  stage  right  now  in 
"Stage  Door,"  George  S.  Kaufman's  new 
play. 

A.  L.  J.  Here's  about  Lloyd  Nolan:  5 
feet  10^2  inches  tall,  weighs  176  pounds', 
has  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes,  is  married, 
under  contract  to  Paramount,  recent  pic- 
ture, "Texas  Rangers."  Nolan  had  stage 
experience,  both  in  the  legitimate  theatre 
and  vaudeville.  "One  Sunday  Afternoon" 
in  which  he  played  the  lead,  ran  in  New 
York  for  forty-three  weeks.  He  also  played 
the  juvenile  in  "Reunion  in  Vienna"  with 
Lynne  Fontanne  and  Alfred  Lunt.  You'll 
be  seeing  Lloyd  in  lots  of  future  films — he 
is  definitely  "all  set"  in  Hollywood. 

H.  E.  Marsden.  I  quite  agree  with  you — 
Brian  Aherne  appears  all  too  seldom  on  the 
screen.  "Beloved  Enemy"  is  the  title  of 
the  picture  in  which  he  will  next  be  seen. 
It  is  a  story  of  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1921. 
The  glamorous  Merle  Oberon  will  be 
starred  in  this  picture,  not  to  mention 
David  Niven,  who  plays  an  important  role. 

/.  B.  L.  Elissa  Landi's  first  three  pictures 
in  America  were,  "Body  and  Soul,"  "Al- 
ways Goodbye,"  and  "Wicked."  She  also 
.appeared  in  "The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo," 
a  United  Artists  picture.  Elissa  recently 
signed  a  nice  new  M-G-M  contract,  and 
her  first  picture  will  be  "White  Dragon." 

Marie  Paul.  Address  Joan  Crawford, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studio,  Culver  City, 
Calif.  Write  Joan  a  good  constructive 
letter,  and  you'll  probably  get  an  answer. 
The  gal  is  appreciative ! 

Doris  D.  Yes,  "Poor  Little  Rich  Girl" 
has  been  released.  Also,  Eleanor  Powell 
will  soon  be  seen  in  a  new  musical  "Born 
to  Dance,"  produced  by  M-G-M.  Where 
have  you  been.  Doris,  that  you  don't  al- 
ready know  that  Robert  Taylor  was  born 
August  5,  1911,  in  Filley,  Nebr.,  and  is  6 
feet  tall  and  weighs  165  pounds:?  That 
Taylor  lad  is  certainly  the  man  of  the 
movie  hour. 
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Ask  Mei 

By 

Miss  Vee  Dee 

Texas.  Barbara,  Stanwyck  has  dark  blue 
eyes  and  auburn  hair.  She  was  formerly 
married  to  Frank  Fay.  Write  to  M-G-M 
for  a  photograph  of  Robert  Taylor.  He  has 
appeared  in  the  following  pictures:  "Society 
Doctor,"  "Times  Square  Lady,"  "Small 
Town  Girl,"  "Private  Number,"  "Broad- 
way Melody  of  1936,"  "West  Point  of  the 
Air,"  "Magnificent  Obsession,"  "Gorgeous 
Hussy,"  "His  Brother's  Wife,"  and 
"Camille"  which  is  in  production  now.  We 
are  glad  you  think  our  information  is 
"swell." 

Audrey  S.  Walter  Pidgeon  played  the 
part  of  David  Roberts  in  "Fatal  Lady." 
He  was  born  in  East  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Canada,  is  6  feet  2  inches  tall,  and 
weighs  180  pounds.  His  professional  career 
began  with  Elsie  Janis  in  "At  Home." 
Appeared  in  vaudeville  with  her  and  toured 
the  United  States  with  her.  His  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  screen  was  in  "Viennese 
Nights'." 

Augusta.  Anita  Louise  is  5  feet  3T/2  inches 
tall  and  weighs  106  pounds.  Myrna  Loy,  5 
feet  5  inches,  weight,  125  pounds.  Joan 
Crawford,  5  feet  4  inches  and  her  weight 
is  115  pounds.  Sylvia  Sidney  and  Ruby 
Keeler  are  twins  as  to  measurements,  both 
being  5  feet,  4  inches  in  height  and  both 
weighing  105  pounds.  You're  welcome,  I'm 
sure. 

Catherine  McKee.  Shirley  Dean  is  5  feet, 
3  inches  tall,  and  Robert  Kent  is  6  feet. 
His  birthday  is  December  8.  Shirley  doesn't 
tell  hers. 

0.  Pederscn.  Paul  Cavanaugh  was  born 
in  Chislehurst,  Kent,  England.  Graduated 
with  honors  from  Cambridge  University. 
His  first  American  picture  was  for  M-G-M, 
"Strictly  Unconventional." 


James  Melton  sang  a   love  song  to 
Patricia    Ellis — just   how  convincingly 
you  can  judge  yourself  by  what  you 
see  happening  above. 
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"Out  till  3:00 
P.  X. .  •  but  the 
boss  never 
tumbled  .  .  .  ,? 

IT'S  simply  wonderful  how 
promptly  Listerine,  the 
quick  deodorant,  masks  a  tell- 
tale breath  the  morning  after. 
This  little  secret  is  treasurec 
by  millions  of  men  and  women 
who  every  day  must  hit  the 
business  deck  alert,  wide 
awake,  and  fastidious. 
*  *  * 
Freshens  and  Sweetens 
Listerine  helps  to  remove 
odor-producing  debris  from 
the  mouth,  teeth,  and  gums. 
It  instantly  halts  the  decay  of 
tiny  food  particles — the  major 
causeofhalitosis  (bad  breath). 
At  the  same  time  it  cleanses, 
invigorates,  freshens  and 
sweetens  the  entire  mouth. 
Immediately,  the  breath  be- 
comes more  agreeable,  purer. 

Start  using  Listerine,  an 
Listerine  only,  every  night  an 
every  morning.  Nothing  is 
more  refreshing  or  invigorat- 
ing in  the  mouth.  And  if  you 
wish  to  be  doubly  sure  that 
your  breath  does  not  offend, 
rinse  the  mouth  before  social 
or  business  engagements. 

Unlike  many  of  its  imita- 
tions, Listerine  is  safe  instead 
of  dangerous;  adequately  pow- 
erful instead  of  excessively 
strong;  pleasant  to  taste  in- 
stead of  bitter;  refreshing 
rather  than  revolting. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SforHALITOSIS 


LISTERINE  TOOTH  PASTE 
more  than  'A  POUND  in  the 
big  double-size  tube— 40^ 
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An 

Open  Letter  to 
MERLE  OBERON 


Merle  Oberon: 
Glamor  Girl, 
new  style.  Be- 
low, surrounded 
by  the  technical 
staff  of  "Belov- 
ed Enemy" — all 
Oberon  fans. 


DEAR  Sphinx-into-Minx: 
So  you're  just  a  myth,  Miss  Oberon!  Here  I 
thought  all  along  I  was  encountering  an  au- 
thentic Glamor  Girl,  and  you  walk  in  looking  like 
nothing  so  much  as  a  rather  naughty  spoiled  child 
who,  having  stolen  all  the  best  jam,  has  forgotten 
to  lick  off  the  traces.  What  are  you  up  to,  anyway? 
Do  you  want  to  ruin  the  Glamor  Girl  business  for 
good  and  all?  Are  you  out  to  break  up  the  Movie 
Queen  Tradition,  to  solve  the  Ghastly  Goddess 
mystery? 

Here  were  moody  morsels  like  Dietrich  simply  ooz- 
ing Glamor  up  to  the  heavy  eyes  in  chiffon,  sables, 
and  feathers;  and  you  yourself  in  "The  Private  Life 
of  Henry  the  Eighth"  helped  the  good  work  along. 
Aha,  we  said,  Merle  Oberon  is  the  new  Glamor  Queen, 
mysterious  as  anything.  Watch  her  smoky  close-ups! 
That  was  fine,  for  a  few  pictures,  until  the  sane  and 
far-sighted  Mr.  Sam  Goldwyn  grabbed  you  with  a 
contract  and,  before  we  could  rub  the  incense  out 
of  our  tired  eyes,  smash  went  the  statue,  with  Glamor 
broken  to  bits.  "The  Dark  Angel"  revealed  Merle 
Oberon,  that  beautiful  dreamy  sphinx,  as  a  very 
lively,  charming,  modern  and  humorous  maiden, 
and  when  humor  steps  on  the  screen,  Glamor  flies 
gasping  out  the  window.  The  Oberon  Legend  turned 
into  the  Real  Life  Story  of  a  comprehensible  charmer, 
and  dated  the  dear  old  Glamor  Queens  once  and  for 
all — I  hope.  Of  course,  not  satisfied  with  what  you'd 


done,  you  began  breaking  all  the  behavior  rules  off- 
screen as  well.  Instead  of  la  belle  Oberon  leading  the 
haughty  Glamor  Brigade,  we  have  the  glowing,  gor- 
geous giggler  who'd  rather  catch  sharks  in  the  Pacific 
than  attention  at  the  Trocadero;  who's  the  best  friend 
of  Hollywood's  First  Lady,  Norma  Shearer;  and  the 
pet  of  Mac  and  Ralph  and  Eddie.  What,  you  don't 
know  them}  Why,  Mac  and  Ralph  and  Eddie  are  those 
important  people,  the  technical  assistants  in  the  studio, 
who  can  do  so  much,  or  so  little,  as  the  mood  or  the 
star  moves  them,  to  make  or  break  a  motion  picture, 
They  like  you.  When  you  became,  recently,  the  only 
actress  in  the  world  with  two  big  film  contracts  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  with  Goldwyn  and  Korda 
fighting  over  your  services  so  that  you  must  spend 
the  next  ten  months  making  English  movies  to  even 
things  up,  and  a  reputed  salary  of  a  million  and  a 
half  rolling  up  in  the  next  few  years,  you  burst  into 
tears — because  Mac  and  Ralph  and  Eddie  and  the 
rest  gave  you  a  goodbye  charm  for  your  bracelet.  In 
New  York  before  you  sailed,  at  first-nights  escorted 
by  a  bevy  of  prominent  and  personable  men,  you  left 
them  flat  to  sign  a  fan's  program  with  a  fan's  leaky 
fountain  pen,  spilling  ink  all  over  your  brand-new 
Bergdorf-Goodman  number.  When  ace  cameraman 
Greg  Toland  dropped  by,  you  presented  him  to  a  room 
full  of  people  as  "The  man  who  makes  me  pretty." 
It's  possible  that  what  you  may  be  doing  is  uncon- 
sciously creating  a  new  kind  of  Glamor  by  which 
girls  can  be  gay  and  witty,  wise  and  be- 
guiling, without  making  it  hurt.  Clipped 
bell-like  voices  like  yours  may  displace  the 
mysterious  measured  accents  that  don't 
say  anything;  and  genuine  good  looks,  a 
touch  of  tenderness,  loyalty  and  quaint, 
old-fashioned  gracious  manners  may  be  in 
for  a  run.  I  for  one  hope  so.  Mystery  is 
all  very  well,  but  a  sense  of  humor  lasts 
forever. 
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SHOW  me  how  you  walk,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  you 
fear! 
This  mighty  challenge  should  immediately  be 
noticed  by  many  of  our  very  best  stars,  for  the  fearful 
traits  they  reveal  in  their  manners  of  walking  are.  in 
many  cases,  grave  handicaps  to  be  overcome — that  is,  if 
they  don't  want  outsiders  to  pry  into  their  private  emo- 
tions and  secrets.  Next  time  you  are  at  the  theatre, 
watch  particularly  how  your  favorite  player  steps  about. 
Revelations  arc  surprising.  Even  astounding. 

For  example,  Henry  Fonda  is  a  good  actor,  but  his 
walking  step  is  not  so  good.  He  humps  his  shoulders, 
and  bends  them  forward,  assuming  the  cautious  gait  of 
a  crane.  What  does  this  signify?  Well,  for  one  thing, 
we  see  that  Henry  is  very  uncertain  of  his  path  through 
life.  Life  is  not  a  sure  thing  for  him.  He  walks  through 
events,  but  always  with  a  weather  eye  on  each  side  of 
him. 

Katharine  Hepburn's  walk  is  an  imitation,  false  to 
everyday  use.  She  is  very  wonderful  to  see  walking,  for 
Katharine  resembles  a  ballet  dancer.  She  glides.  She 
floats.  She  sails  past  people.  Hepburn  has  had  splendid 
instruction  in  pantomime,  at  some  time  or  other.  Her 
voice,  her  hands,  her  fingers,  and  her  walk  all  harmonize. 
Outside  of  her  proper  type,  Katharine  is  lost.  "Spitfire," 
"Break  of  Hearts,"  "Christopher  Strong,"  "Sylvia  Scar- 
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Telltale 


Footsteps! 


lett"  and  "Mary  of  Scotland" — these  roles  fell  flat  to  my 
mind,  simply  because  the  ballet  method  could  not  be 
employed,  and  the  pantomime  of  her  hands. 

Now  don't  imagine  Hepburn  took  a  few  lessons  and 
stakes  her  histrionic  talents  on  them.  No  one  can  do 
that.  Her  walk,  since  we  are  stressing  footsteps,  tells  us 
that  Katharine  is  a  wonderfully  spiritual  girl  within. 
No  other  actress  has  such  an  aspiring  flame.  That  is  why 
the  strangest  star  in  Hollywood  should  portray  Joan  of 
Arc.  It  is  too  bad  she  was  not  given  the  part  of  the  Maid 
to  do,  instead  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who  did  very 
little  walking. 

Clark  Gable  almost  bounces.  The  husky  he-man  of  the 
screen  raises  himself  onto  his  toes  as  he  walks.  So  he 
bobs  up  and  down,  like  a  cork  on  water.  Clark's  bounc- 
ing, or  bobbing — whichever  you  prefer — informs  us  that 
he  essays  to  raise  himself  in  all  ways,  but — well,  despite 
it  all,  he  simply  remains  on  the  ground. 

Robert  Taylor's  stride  is  a  balanced  swing,  an  utterly 
natural  striding  gait  that  carries  him  along  the  surest 
route  to  his  destination.  Nothing  hesitant,  yet  nothing 
of  the  bravado  about  Bob's  youthfully  brisk  and  pleas- 
antly modulated  swinging  walk. 

Barbara  Stanwyck  leans  backward  if  she  has  to  step 
forward.  She  has  a  wary  gait.  No  matter  how  thick  the 
fight  in  life,  life  will  never  overcome  the  very  self- 
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In  this  intimate  story  you  look  behind 
the  screen  and  learn  why  Myrna  Loy  and  Bill 
Powell  make  such  a  perfect  screen  couple 

By  Elizabeth  Wilson 

dering  herd.  That  picture  played  almost  as  many  return  engagements 
as  "It  Happened  One  Night."  Myrna  became  a  star,  was  given  a  dress- 
ing-room between  Shearer's  and  Crawford's,  and  went  to  Europe  on  a 
contract  pout.  William  Powell  once  more  became  the  rage,  (millions 
of  women  including  myself  offered  to  leave  home  for  himj,  built  him- 
self a  Versailles  in  Beverly  Hills  with  more  electrical  gadgets  than 
Boulder  Dam,  and  in  his  new  contract  with  the  studio  demanded  every- 
thing but  Leo  the  lion.  What  a  deal  of  difference  a  hit  picture  can  make! 

But  after  all  I  am  not  really  interested  in  the  difference  it  made 
in  the  lives  of  Miss  Loy  and  Mr.  Powell — (Bill  didn't  take  me  up  on 
that  offer  to  leave  home  for  him) — all  no.  my  interest  lies  in  the 
difference  it  made  in  cinemania.  For  the  first  time  a  married  couple 
became  tops  in  romantic  glamor  on  the  screen.  (Continued  on  page  78) 

This  makes  the  seventh  time  they've  been  married  in 
pictures;  but  in  private  life  Myrna's  romantic  interest  is 
Arthur  Hornblow,  Jr.,  her  husband;  and  Bill's  is  Jean 
Harlow.  Center,  left,  Myrna  as  Nora.  Below,  the  famous 
team     in     a     ccmedy    interlude    for    their    new  film. 
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With  us  it  may  be  chocolate  sodas  or  that  extra  movie, 
but  with  Clark  Gable  it's  cars,  left;  with  Claudette  Colbert 
it's  antique  furnishings  for  her  handsome  home — see  view 
below  showing  priceless  lamps  on  fine  little  tables  chez 
Colbert;  Merle  Oberon's  one  extravagance  is  furs,  all  kinds; 
while  Gary  Cooper,  center  across  the  page,  prefers 
Duesenbergs,  new,  long,  rakish,  and  fast. 


Extravagances 


yES,  I  know,  you  don't  have  to  remind  me  that  I 
have  been  shouting  my  lungs  out  lately  over  how- 
very  sensible  movie  stars  have  become.  But  on  sec- 
ond thought,  (and  it's  that  second  thought  that  often 
causes  me  to  have  a  mental  breakdown),  I  have  decided 
that  the  little  folk  of  the  Hollywoods  aren't  nearly  as 
sensible  as  I  gave  them  credit  for  being'.  Yes,  indeed.  I 
have  detected  quite  a  few  lunacies.  On  the  surface  this 
new  generation  of  movie  stars  seems  sane  enough :  they 
draw  up  budgets,  they  put  money  in  the  bank,  they  eat 
spinach,  they  grouch  about  the  butcher's  bill,  they  think 
up  new  economies,  they  remind  me  depressingly  of  my 
own  family.  But  just  when  they  are  becoming  as  unin- 
teresting as  a  dish  of  cold  mashed  potatoes  out  pops,  of 
all  things,  a  pet  extravagance !  One  little  something,  it 
seems,  can  make  them  throw  security  to  the  winds  and 
spend  money  with  the  giddy  abandon  of  a  drunken  sailor. 
No  matter  how  intelligent  they  are,  no  matter  how  dili- 
gently they  stint  and  save  for  that  "rainy  day"  when  they 


are  no  longer  "box-office."  no  matter 
how  normal  a  life  they  lead,  there  is 
always  that  "one  little  something" 
they  simply  can't  resist.  When  you 
suddenly  see  perfectly  charming  and 
delicious  people  changing  into  maniacs 
right  under  your  eyes  you'll  know  it's 
those  fatal  pet  extravagances.  With 
me  it's  chocolate  sodas.  With  Gary 
Cooper  it's  Duesenbergs.  What's  it 
with  you? 

Now  there's  Carole  Lombard  who 
with  all  her  insanities  is  really  one  of 
the  most  sensible  of  the  movie  stars. 
Carole  knows  that  she  can't  keep  on  being  a  glamor  girl 
forever  so  she  lives  very  modestly  in  Hollywood,  has  no 
town  car,  no  personal  maid,  no  swimming  pool,  and  no 
chi-chi.  Up  until  last  June  she  lived  in  a  six-room  house 
on  Hollywood  Boulevard,  which  is  decidedly  an  un-chic 
place  to  live,  with  a  two-car  garage  into  which  in  a  pinch 
you  might  shove  her  Ford  and  Fieldsie's  Ford.  But 
traffic  got  a  little  bad  along  the  Boulevard,  too  many 
people  went  "Yoo-hoo,  Carole"  as  they  drove  past,  so 
one  day  Carole  and  Fieldsie,  (Fieldsie,  in  case  you  are 
uninformed,  is  her  secretary  and  best  friend)  just  picked 
themselves  up  and  moved  into  another  rented  house — 
Carole  always  rents.  This  time  the  location  was  very 
chic,  Bel- Air  no  less,  but  the  house  was  even  smaller- 
why,  by  the  time  they  got  the  carpets  down  they  dis- 
covered they  didn't  even  have  a  dining-room!  Well,  the 
Lombard  guests  have  been  eating  very  prettily  all  summer 
in  the  patio,  but  comes  the  winter  they'll  have  to  take  to 
the  kitchen  table. 
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Cheer  up!  Cinema  stars  may  be 
sensible  and  hard-working,  but 
there's  always  "one  little  something" 
they  simply  can't  resist.  Read  all  about 
their  endearing  lunacies  in  this  gay, 
giddy,  and  very  informative  feature 


Carole,  I  suppose,  pays  about  one-fifth  the  rent  other 
movie  stars  in  Hollywood  pay ;  she  has  no  desire  to  build 
a  palace  and  own  sweeping  acres  as  did  her  former  hus- 
band, Bill  Powell,  and  many  another  star;  but  just  show 
Carole  a  star  sapphire  and  immediately  she  goes  stark, 
staring,  screaming  mad,  and  there's  really  nothing  to  be 
done  about  it  until  she  buys  that  star  sapphire.  Naturally, 
knowing  Carole's  weakness  Fieldsie  and  her  friends  are 
constantly  running  interference  with  the  jewelry  sales- 
men in  town,  and  it's  quite  an  exciting  game,  with  the 
salesmen  now  two  touch-downs  up  on  Fieldsie.  When- 
ever Carole  comes  home  wearing  that  cat-that-swallowed- 
the-canary  expression  and  trying  to  be  awfully  uncon- 
cerned about  everything  Fieldsie  knows  that  another 
little  star  sapphire,  and  not  so  little  either,  has  found 
a  home.  "You'll  die  in  the  poor-house,"  shrieks  Fieldsie. 
"Yes,"  says  Carole,  "but  isn't  it  beautiful?" 

When  Gary  Cooper  married,  he  gave  up  those  gaudy 
and  expensive  suits  and  cravats,  bilious  greens  and  wild 
yellows  and  amazing  checks  and  plaids,  which  had  been 
the  pride  and  joy  of  his  life.  (He  also  gave  up  his  ape, 
his  tiger  skins,  and  his  jewelry).  Gary  built  a  very 
charming  but  unassuming  house  in  Brentwood  with  an 
orange  grove  and  an  avocado  orchard  and  sort  of  retired 
to  the  simple  life  of  a  country  gentleman.  It  was  good- 
bye to  flash — except  for  one  thing.  He  has  never  been 
able  to  resist  a  Duesenberg  car,  and  the  more  expensive 
the  better.  He  wouldn't  think  of  spending  money  on 
clothes  and  cuff  links  these  days,  but  just  let  Gary  get  a 
whiff  of  a  high-powered  Duesenberg  and  he  goes  to 
town,  with  his  bankroll.  Only  once  has  there  been  a 
more  flashy  car  in  Hollywood  than  Gary's  Duesenberg, 
and  that  was  the  conspicuous  little  number  Lilian  Har- 
vey brought  with  her  from  Germany. 

Another  guy  who  goes  in  for  Duesenbergs  in  a  big 
way  is  Clark  Gable.  Since  his  separation  from  Mrs.  Rhea 
Gable,  Clark  has  lived  quite  {Continued  on  page  71) 


Bing  Crosby's  extravagance 
is  race  horses;  see  Bing,  be 
low,  showing  off  a  recen 
purchase  to  Marsha  H 
and  Eleanore  Whitney.  Joan 
Bennett,  right,  can't  resis 
lovely  clothes.  Carole  Lorn 
bard,  cfirectly  above,  i 
mad  over  star  sapphires 
Joel  McCrea,  top,  "col 
lects"  Belgian  draugh 
horses  for  his  ranch. 
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The  inspiring  hopes,  tender  romance,  and  tense  tragedy  of  life 
behind  the  scenes  in  Hollywood,  depicted  with  dramatic  fidelity 
in  the  newest,  most  brilliant  serial  from  the  pen  of  Beth  Brown 


Please  See  Page  72  for  Synopsis  of  Preceding  Chapter 


P' 


kAT  rattled  up  the  street. 
The  sleepy  little  houses 
were  still  wrapped  in  early 
morning  sun.  Overhead,  the 
giant  pepper  trees  met  in  a 
great  green  cathedral. 

But  Pat  was  not  viewing 
the  peaceful  vista  of  gold 
and  green.  She  was  seeing  in- 
stead a  bustling  movie  set 
with  Miss  O'Day,  the  me- 
teoric star,  in  the  spotlight  of 
attention. 

The  magic  carpet  of  her 
*  mind  carried  her  to  Broad- 

jf  way.  Her  name  was  blazing  from  the 

many  marquees.  Her  fame  was  reach- 
ing to  all  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
The  twenty-room  house  with  the  swim- 
ming pool  was  a  reality.  There  was  a 
new,  sleek,  low-slung  car.  There  were 
forty  closets  crammed  full  of  clothes. 
There  was  a  ranch  in  the  foothills. 
And  there  was  bacon  and  eggs  for 
breakfast. 

It  was  good  to  be  alive  in  a  world 
that  had  taken  on  a  rose-colored  hue. 
Pat  broke  into  song  as  she  turned  into 
the  Boulevard. 

Hollywood  Boulevard  was  like  no 
other  street  in  the  world.  Here,  jew- 
elry shop  and  bakery  store  rubbed 
shoulders  democratically.  Woolworth's  and  Magnin's 
moved  in  the  same  society.  And  all  day  long — winter 
and  summer  and  spring — marched  the  never-ending  pa- 
rade of  waitress  and  tourist,  farmer  and  financier,  dollar 
a  dozen  movie  extra  and  million-dollar  movie  star. 

The  clang  of  speeding  trolleys  mingled  with  the  honk 
of  heavy  motor  traffic. 

Pat  joined  the  procession,  her  red  hair  gleaming  like 
a  coronet  in  the  sunlight.  But  the  lavish  smile  she  be- 
stowed equally  on  cars  to  the  left  of  her  and  cars  to 
the  right  of  her — was  even  more  scintillating.  She  was 
on  her  way  to  the  studio.  She  was  on  the  road  to  success. 
She  was  riding  the  mighty  clouds. 

She  wheeled  right  on  Vine  Street,  jogged  past  the 
Brown  Derby.  One  of  these  days  she,  too,  would  be 
dining  here,  wining  the  press,  and  signing  her  autograph 
for  the  cluster  of  eager  sidewalk  fans.  Her  hand  trem- 
bled on  the  wheel  as  she  guided  the  battered  old  car  up 
Melrose  Boulevard  and  pulled  into  the  parking  lot  just 
outside  the  studio. 

Marathon  Street  was  milling  with  excitement. 
The  underground  call  had  gone  out  that  a  picture  was 
being  cast — and  it  had  brought  the  extras  in  hordes. 
There  were  cowboys  in  full  regalia.  There  were  giants 
and  there  were  midgets.  There  were  bearded  men  and 
there  were  beauteous  blondes.  The  place  hummed  with 
talk  of  shop. 

Pat  threaded  a  path  through  the  maze  toward  the 
magic  gate  that  led  to  the  inner  sanctum. 

The  office  was  in  a  turmoil.  Behind  the  bars,  the  office 
force  rushed  about  like  beavers  working  at  top  speed.  A 
long  line  stood  in  waiting  at  the  casting  window.  It  was 


easily  thirty  minutes  before  it  was  Pat's  turn  at  the 
wicket. 

The  casting  director  shouted  at  Pat :  "What's  your 
name?"  Pie  shouted  past  Pat:  "Where's  the  fire-eater?" 

"Over  at  Mike's  having  a  hamburger,"  bellowed  a 
voice  from  the  bowels  of  the  room. 

"How  about  the  bearded  lady?" 

"Pie's  on  his  way  up." 

The  casting  director  burrowed  his  nose  in  the  hill  of 
papers  on  his  desk.  He  mumbled :  "One  dancing  bear — 
one  snake  charmer — forty  pounds  of  pop-corn — eighty- 
five  balloons.  Wish  to  heaven  they'd  stick  to  war  pic- 
tures!" He  adjusted  his  spectacles  and  peered  up  at  Pat. 
"Name?" 

"Patricia  O'Day." 

His  pen  went  scratching  down  the  page.  Aloud : 
"Day — Day — Day — there's  no  Day  here."  His  brow  ruf- 
fled. "Oh,  yes,  there  you  are,  under  the  O's."  He  asked 
her  two  questions  and  filled  out  a  form. 

"Thank  you!"  Pat  hugged  the  precious  card  to  the 
wardrobe  department  as  if  it  were  a  pass  to  Heaven. 

The  office — the  corridor — the  stairs — the  street — were 
fast  filling  with  laughing,  chattering  extras.  Work  was 
in  the  air — money  for  meals  and  rent  and  clothes — 
money  for  the  Mr.  Gianninnis  and  the  Mrs.  McGuin- 
nesses  that  ruled  the  life  of  the  extra. 

Pat's  hopes  skyrocketed  to  dizzy  heights  as  she  made 
her  way  through  the  crowd.  Maybe  if  the  picture  called 
for  two  days,  maybe  if  she  worked  long  enough,  say,  a 
week — she  could  get  a  new  filling  for  her  back  tooth, 
buy  a  perky  hat  for  her  red  hair,  and  send  three  dollars 
home  to  her  mother.  The  happy  mist  in  her  eyes  made  a 
blur  of  everything,  everyone. 

"Say!  Why  don't  you  look  where  you're  going?" 

"Sorrv."  She  smiled  apologetically.  "Why,  hello,  Mr. 
Ryan — " 

"Eddie  to  you !  The  young  man  grinned.  "Gee,  Pat, 
it's  good  to  see  you!  How's  Ann?" 
"Ann's  fine." 
"How's  Olga?" 
"Olga's  superfine." 

"Now  there's  a  girl  who's  going  places — mostly  after 
four  A.  M.  I  saw  them  carrying  her  out  of  the  Troca- 
dero  night  before  last."  He  grimaced.  "You're  my 
speed,  kid.  Sixty  on  the  straight-aways  and  easy  on 
the  curves !" 

Pat  made  a  low  and  mocking  bow.  "Why,  Mr.  Skitch  ! 
How  you  do  go  on !" 

Pat  liked  Eddie.  He  was  young,  handsome,  wiry, 
witty.  She  had  met  the  assistant  cameraman  six  months 
ago  while  working  in  a  George  Raft  picture.  He  had 
taken  her  out  twice — both  times  to  the  movies.  In  this 
business,  a  man  was  married  to  his  work.  Eddie  was 
ambitious.  He  kept  up-to-date  on  light,  shade,  trick  shots, 
camera  angles.  One  of  these  days,  he  was  going  to  be 
head  cameraman.  He  loved  to  talk  shop.  He  liked  Pat 
because  she  knew  how  to  listen. 

"What  are  you  doing  on  my  lot?"  he  wanted  to  know. 

"Got  a  part." 

"No  fooling?" 

"Five  hundred  per." 

"Come  on  !  Give  in  !"  He  manoeuvered  her  into  a  corner 
of  the  lot.  There,  in  the  privacy  made  by  the  crook  of  his 
arm,  he  scanned  her  card.   (Continued  on  page  72) 
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Errol  Flynn,  who  has  lived 
more  adventure  than  he's 
acted  on  the  screen,  tells 
about  his  past,  present,  and 
what  he'd  like  to  do  next 


By 

Ida  Zeitlin 


Laughing 
Irishman 


ERROL  FLYNN  laughs  at  life. 
To  which  the  obvious  retort 
wouldn't  in  his  boots?" 
Like  many  obvious  retorts, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.  Because  Flynn  started 
laughing  long  before  he  had 
achieved  his  present  well- 
burnished  footgear,  and  if 
the  movies  were  to  go  crazy 
and  drop  him  tomorrow — 
though  he  would  doubtless 
be  inconvenienced  and  more 
bewildered  than  hurt  —  he 
would  with  equal  certainty 
spot  the  joke  in  the  situation, 
and  get  one  or  more  chuckles 
out  of  it.  Not  as  a  self- 
conscious  Pollyanna,  poking 


Flynn  is  a  sort  of  guide 
to  the  humor  of  every 
situation,  as  yo 
ize  when  you  follow 
him  through  his  expe 
riences  here.  Above 
with  Olivia  de  Havi 
and  in  "Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade."  Left, 
with  Margaret  Lindsay, 
and  upper  right,  with 
Cedric  Hardwick  and 
Anita  Louise  in  "The 
Green  Light." 


height 


piously  around  for  the  silver  lining,  but 
because  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  help  him- 
self. As  some  people  have  a  genius  for 
music  and  some  for  melancholy,  Flynn 's 
seems  to  be  for  laughter. 

Not  that  there's  anything  uproarious 
about  him.  He  is  rather  on  the  quiet  side, 
suggesting  in  his  reserve  the  conventional 
idea  of  the  English  rather  than  the  Irish. 
Your  first  impression  is  of  lean  brown 
-brown  hair,  brown  eyes,  brown  face  with 
a  flash  of  white  when  he  smiles,  brown  dungarees, 
brown  shirt  open  at  the  throat.  Your  second  im- 
pression is  of  ease — in  his  stride,  in  his  manner, 
in  his  speech.  Little  by  little  you  realize  that  this 
is  an  ease  which  springs  from  within — from  a 
kind  of  gay  serenity,  rare  among  us  self-tortured 
mortals.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  fame  or  wealth 
or  good  looks  or  any  outward  circumstance,  but 
is  more  likely  to  proceed  from  a  sound  body,  an 
abundant  vitality  and  a  well-balanced  mind.  My 
guess  would  be  that   {Continued  on  page  84) 
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"I'M  ALWAYS  having  babies!" 

Really?  Well,  yes  and  no.  You  see, 
I  what  Elizabeth  Allan  meant,  in  her 
frankly  English  way,  was  that  she  is 
continually  having  them  in  motion  pic- 
tures. You  remember  her,  of  course,  as 
the  gentle  young  mother  of  the  newborn 
David  in  ''David  Copperfield."  Then  she 
went  back  home  and,  for  a  change,  had 
pneumonia.  But,  returning,  she  resumed 
her  infant  industry  in  "A  "Woman  Rebels,"  with 
Katharine  Hepburn.  And  now  she's  at  it  again, 
this  time  with  Garbo  in  "Camille,"  of  all  things 
domestic ! 

'"Married?"  I  anxiously  inquired,  knowing  how 
the  French  are  about  little  things. 

"Oh,  yes,"  was  her  complacent  reply.  "I'm  the 
only  respectable  one  in  the  whole  lot.  My  husland 
is  poor  but  legitimate,  and  it  is  because  I.  as 
Nichcttc,  had  been  a  shopgirl  with  Camille  before 
she  became  a  great  lady  that  I  bring  the  baby  to 
her  for  the  christening.  She  had  paid  for  the 


Elizabeth  Allan  relates  how 
some  odd  coincidences  have 
influenced  her  screen  life. 
Here's  a  lively  story  about 
a  very  engaging  young  star 


By 

Charles  Darnton 


Babies  and 
Earthquakes 


wedding,  so  a  little  added  expense  means  nothing  to 
her  and  a  saving  to  me.  Yes,  the  French  are  thrifty  in 
their  family  life,  aren't  they  ? 
Personally,  I  feel  I'm  having 
a  bit  of  luck.  Laura  Hope 
Crews  tells  me  that  Xichette 
has  always  been  considered 
a  lucky  part  in  stage  stock 
companies.  This  proves  it, 
for  I've  long  wanted  to  meet 
Garbo,  and  playing  with  her 
is  the  only  chance  one  gets 
to  dcr  so.  I  didn't  realize  how 
great  she  is,  and  she's  so 
beautiful  she  takes  my  breath 
away.  Just  to  be  with  her  is 
worth  having  a  baby !" 

Odd  her  talk  should  have 


(Continued    on    page  SO) 


Elizabeth  continues  the 
tradition  she  estab- 
lished as  the  young 
mother  in  "David  Cop- 
perfield," by  imperson- 
ating a  mother  again 
in  "A  Woman  Rebels," 
starring  Hepburn,  with 
her  at  upper  left,  and 
she's  happy  to  be  in 
"Camilie"  with  Garbo 
and  Robert  Taylor,  as 
seen  at  right.  Yep, 
it's  a  mother  role. 


SCREENLAND 


inett  Markey 
her    latest  pri- 


group  shows  Joan,  Gene 
and  their  two  daughters 


EDITORS  NOTE: 

This  is  the  first  feature  in  our  nczv  scries  of  vital  interest 
to  every  feminine  reader.  Screenland  has  chosen  to  in- 
augurate the  series  Miss  Joan  Bennett,  in  private  life  Mrs. 
Gene  Markey,  who  tells  her  particular  problems  as  an 
actress-wife  and  mother  with  all  the  honesty  and  humor  of 
which  only  a  Bennett  is  capable.  Thanks,  Joan,  for  this 
privileged  peep  behind  the  scenes  of  a  brilliant  zvorking- 
marriage  in  hazardous  Hollywood.  Next  month  zee  con- 
tinue this  series  with  the  "Non-Professional  Wife"  of 
Hollywood! 

D.E. 

HERE  is  no  need  in  pretending  that  the  actress 
has  as  much  time  to  devote  to  her  home,  her  family 
and  her  children  as  they  may  really  need,  or  that 
perfect  servants  run  perfect  establishments,  or  that  studio 
work  doesn't  take  its  toll  of  family  intimacy,"  said  Joan 
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Beginning 
"Five  Hollywood  Wives" 

SCREENLAND'S  important  new  human  interest 
series  revealing  the  home  and  private-life 
problems  of  outstanding   married  women 

By  Dorothy  Manners 

Bennett  with  that  matter-of-factness  that  seems  to  be  a 
family  trademark  of  the  Bennett  clan,  but  which  never 
ceases  to  amaze  me  in  the  doll-like  Joan.  "The  actress 
who  assumes  wifehood,  the  management  of  a  home,  and, 
later,  motherhood  has  to  be  reconciled  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  little  family  intimacies  she  may  miss  in 
the  pursuit  of  her  career.  First  baby  words  that  should 
be  said  to  her  will  probably  be  lisped  to  a  governess. 
There  may  be  many  times  she  could  help  soothe  little 
home  difficulties  that  will  find  her,  instead,  before  a 
movie  camera  in  her  latest  close-ups. 

"But  there  are  compensations,  too ;  many  of  which  I 
believe  make  certain  marriages  in  Hollywood  even  more 
closely  bound,  and  those  hours  spent  with  the  children 
even  sweeter  because  they  never  become  routine." 

Joan  leaned  back  against  the  tan  divan  in  her  living- 
room,  a  distinctly  un-Hollywoodish  living-room  by  the 
way,  and  rested  her  blonde  head  against  a  pillow  a  little 
wearily.  She  had  just  recovered  from  a  five-day  siege  of 
the  "flu"  and  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  come  down- 
stairs. 

She  looked  unusually  small  and  childish  in  pale  blue 
pajamas  with  a  narrow  blue  ribbon  holding  back  her 
blonde  hair  from  her  face.  Directly  on  the  wall  behind 
her  was  a  life-sized  oil  painting  of  Joan  and  her  two  chil- 
dren, Diane  and  Melinda.  On  the  piano  were  two  large 
photographs  of  "Ditty,"  (Diane,  Joan's  eight-year-old 
daughter  by  her  marriage  to  John  Marion  Fox),  and 
Melinda,  (the  three-year-old  daughter  of  Gene  Markey). 
On  her  right  was  a  long  table  almost  obscured  with  elab- 
orately framed  family  pictures  (Continued  on  page  74) 

First,  and  exclusive  photographs  of  the  Markey  home.  Below,  a  corner  of  the 
bedroom,  with  Joan's  dressing-room  seen  through  the  arch.  Right,  below, 
another  view  showing  the  beds,  which  in  daytime  make  up  into  green 
brocaded  divans  as  pictured  here.  Then,  reading  up:  the  dining-room;  the 
living-room,  note  painting  of  Joan  and  her  children;  and  exterior  v.ew. 
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SCREENLAND 


By 

Cordon  R.  Silver 


IT  MAY  be  a  small  world,  after  all,  but  Hollywood  is 
J  a  pretty  big  place  in  it.  It's  a  friendly  town,  but  if 
'  you  have  been  imagining  that  everyone  in  it  knows 
everyone  else,  well,  you  are  doomed  to  be  somewhat 
disillusioned. 

It's  really  rather  amazing  to  learn  how  many  stars 
are  perfect  strangers  to  one  another.  What  this  Cinema- 
land  really  needs,  it's  quite  apparent,  is  a  nice,  cozy 
little  social  center  where  film  players  could  stop  admiring 
each  other  from  a  distance  and 'actually  get  acquainted! 

A  recent  check-up  on  "who-knows-who"  in  Hollywood 
reveals  that  a  host  and  hostess  would  be  plenty — plenty 
busy  performing  the  introduction  act  if  all  the  top-notch- 
ers  were  suddenly  assembled  at  one  big  gathering. 

Mae  West,  for  instance,  would  have  to  be  presented 
to  most  of  the  leading  feminine  stars — not  that  Mae  is 
particularly  interested.  She  has  met  just  about  all  the 
big  masculine  stars,  she  says,  but  as  she  doesn't  go 
around  with  a  movie  crowd  and  stays  away  from  parties 
and  night  clubs — anyway,  Mae's  really  too  busy  to  worry 
about  meeting  anybody. 

Paul  Muni,  Warner  Baxter,  Charles  Chaplin,  Edward 


Many  are  the  celebrities  in 
Hollywood  who  don't  know 
each  other  from  Adam — or  Eve 


G.  Robinson,  Warner  Oland  and  Charles  Farrell,  how- 
ever, haven't  met  Mae,  but  they'd  all  like  to!  Muni, 
besides,  hasn't  met  or  even  seen  in  person  Marlene 
Dietrich,  Katharine  Hepburn  or  Greta  Garbo.  Of  course, 
most  of  the  stars,  except  those  who  have  worked  with 
the  famous  Lady  from  Sweden  in  pictures,  are  like 
Muni  in  not  having  met  Garbo. 

Charlie  Farrell,  however,  has — several  times,  but  not 
recently.  And  Neil  Hamilton  has,  once,  informally — 
when  he  came  upon  her  during  a  hike  in  the  hills  and 
saved  her  from  being  stung  by  a  bee !  Ruby  Keeler  has 
met  her,  too,  and  their  meeting  turned  out  to  be  a  classic 
one. 

At  the  time,  Ruby  was  not  so  famous  as  a  film  star 
and  was  known  in  Hollywood  mainly  as  Mrs.  Al  Jolson. 

Garbo,  frightened  as  always  of  people,  was  doing  her 
utmost  to  keep  out  of  everybody's  way  in  a  fitting  room, 
but  Mrs.  Sam  Goldwyn,  passing  by,  saw  her.  "Do  come 
out  and  meet  Mrs.  Jolson,"  said  Mrs.  Goldwyn  to  Garbo. 
The  latter  turned  quite  pale. 

"But  why,"  she  asked  helplessly,  "should  I  meet  Mrs. 
Jolson  ?" 

Mrs.  Goldwyn  laughed  and  dashed  away  and  a  few 
minutes  later  came  back  with  Ruby,  who  was  almost  as 
shy  as  Greta.  The  two  were  introduced  and  suddenly 
Garbo  said  to  Ruby,  "But  you  look  exactly  like  your 
husband !" 

To  this  day  no  one  knows  just  what  she  meant.  Ruby 
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***** 


we 


is  sure  she  did  not  intend  to  be  facetious. 
She  thinks  she  was  simply  ill  at  ease,  and 
that  was  undoubtedly  the  first  thing  that 
popped  into  her  head.  Garbo  never  men- 
tioned the  incident  again,  nor  has  anyone 
ever  asked  her  why  in  the  world  she  said 
such  a  funny  thing ! 

Lewis  Stone  has  appeared  with  Garbo  in 
seven  pictures,  yet  he  has  never  spoken  a 
word  to  her  except  in  an  actual  scene.  He 
thinks  a  "get-acquainted-club"  would  be  a 
great  idea,  especially  for  the  newer  players. 

"Most  of  the  players  in  the  old  silents 
knew  one  another  fairly  well,"  he  said,  "but 
since  the  talkies  actors  and  actresses  don't 
have  much  of  a  chance  to  meet  unless  they're 
working  on  the  same  lot,  or  have  mutual 
friends." 

Working  on  the  same  lot  ?  It  doesn't  seem 
to  mean  so  much  any  more.  Margaret  Sul- 
lavan  and  Gloria  Stuart  worked  at  Univer- 
sal for  ever  so  long  before  they  finally  met. 
All  the  years  that  Buck  Jones  and  Jack  Holt 
were  under  contract  to  Columbia  they  never 
met,  though  each  admired  the  other. 

Gary  Cooper,  who  co-starred  with  Mar- 
lene  Dietrich  in  her  first  Hollywood  film, 
has  seen  her  only  a  few  times  since  then, 
although  both  are  contracted  to  Paramount. 
Jeanette  MacDonald,  Joan  Crawford,  and 
Norma  Shearer  all  work  at  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  regularly  but  only  see  each  other 
occasionally. 

Gary  Cooper  has  never  met  James  Cagney 
and  he  greatly  admires  his  work  on  the 
screen. 

Marlene  Dietrich  says  she  has  met  per- 
haps a  couple  of  dozen  important  stars  while 
in  Hollywood,  but  she  has  seen  them  so  very 
little  she  would  have  to  be  introduced  to 
them  again ! 

Barbara  Stanwyck  hasn't  met  Dietrich,  Boris  Karloff, 
Hepburn,  Garbo,  George  Raft.  Leslie  Howard,  Clark 
Gable,  or  John  or  Lionel  Barrymore.  She  only  met  Rob- 
ert Taylor  by  accident — and  she's  been  meeting  him 
nearly  every  day  since  ! 

William  Powell  can't  recall  their  names  off-hand,  but 
says  there  must  be  at  least  a  score  or  so  stars  he's  never 
met  or  seen  in  the  flesh. 

"At  big  dances  and  premieres,"  he  smiled,  "I  find  I 
have  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  practically  everyone. 
For  example,  I've  seen  and  bowed  to  both  Constance 


and  Joan  Bennett  a  dozen  times  at  various  affairs,  but 
I've  never  been  formally  introduced  to  them.  Why,  I 
do  not  know — just  one  of  those  things,  I  guess." 

Bill  also  belongs  to  the  "I've  Met  Garbo"  club.  Once, 
long  ago.  He  remembers  that  she  was  "very  pleasant, 
rather  shy  but  certainly  talkative  enough!"  Myrna  Loy 
never  has  met  Garbo,  but  would  like  to,  very  much.  She 
has  seen  her  at  concerts  and  once  or  twice  coming  into 
the  studio,  and  once  Garbo  smiled  sweetly  at  her.  Myrna 
only  recently  met  Marion  Davies. 

John  Boles  and  Shirley  Temple  met  for  the  first  time 
on  a  movie  set,  when  they  (Continued  on  page  87) 
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Melvyn  Douglas,  Camera-Dizzy! 


THERE  are  actors  who  succeed  with  a  snap,  snap, 
snap,  hurry-up,  get- there-first,  do-it-now  attitude 
toward  life  and  career.  Impatient,  impulsive,  intui- 
tive, they  haven't  time  to  bother  with  plans  or  details. 
Their  success  depends  on  a  sort  of  brilliant  surprise. 

"But  /  like  to  work  things  out,"  observed  Melvyn 
Douglas,  squinting  into  his  camera  finder,  "I  enjoy  the 
preparation  as  well  as  the  actual  creation.  Getting  the 
thing  set  in  your  mind  before  you  project  it  can  be  as 
exciting  as  the  finished  product. 

"Taking  camera  pictures,  for  example.  Anyone  can 
learn  all  there  is  to  know  about  lighting  and  focus  and 
speed  in  taking  a  shot,  all  about  developing  and  printing 
afterwards;  but  when  he  has  mastered  the  technique, 
the  pictures  he  can  take  will  depend  on  the  man  behind 
the  lens.  He  must  have  imagination ;  he  must  create  his 
own  style;  his  individuality  must  determine  his  result. 

"Most  amateur  camera  fiends  can  get  something  fairly 
good  if  they  have  a  beautiful  scene  before  them  or  a 
charming  group  or  a  very  lovely  child.  The  test  of  the 
picture-taker's  mettle  is  to  try  to  get  something  interest- 
ing with  an  ordinary-looking  person,  a  bush,  and  a  blank 


Snapshots  from  Melvyn's 
album.  Right,  his  wife, 
Helen  Gahagan,  with 
their  son  Peter,  a  young 
friend,  and  the  famit 
dog.  Below,  angle  shot 
of  Miss  Gahagan;  Peter 
and  his  playmate,  and 
resting  on  the  steps. 
Lower,  center:  Mrs.  Ga- 
hagan, Helen's  mother; 
and  the  Douglas  home. 


wall !  That's  all  you  need  for  an  interesting  picture. 

"Cameramen  on  sets  often  find  themselves  confronted 
with  a  picture  to  be  made  entirely  in  offices,  courtrooms, 
hotels,  cabins  on  boats  or  other  locations  that  will  give 
them  four  walls  and  a  stereotyped  lot  of  furniture. 
Then  you  discover  whether  he  is  an  artist  or  a  hack. 
Only  a  man  with  imagination  can  come  through  with 
an  assignment  like  that  and  be  commended  for  'beautiful 
photography.'  " 

Melvyn  Douglas  is  one  of  the  sons  of  the  late  Edouard 
Hesselberg,  Russian-born,  internationally  known  concert 
pianist  and  composer.  The  "Douglas"  was  adopted  for 
the  stage  and  came  from  that  romantic  Black  Douglas  of 
Scotland  about  whom  Melvyn's  mother  used  to  relate 
exciting  tales. 

.  "My  father  was  a  camera  enthusiast.  He  took  pictures 
from  the  time  I  can  remember  anything,  and  when  I  was 
old  enough  to  use  a  kodak  I  began  taking  them,  too.  It's 
a  hobby  that  never  grows  stale,  because  it's  bounded  by 
your  own  limitations  only. 

"This  is  my  third  camera  of  this  make — I  turn  in  my 
old  models  every  time  a  new  one  comes  out,  after  the 
manner  of  used  cars.  This  one  has  a  wonderful  lens.  But 
you  can  get  results  with  almost  any  make,  so  long  as 
you  know  what  you  want  to  do  and  figure  out  before- 
hand how  you  mean  to  do  it. 

"It's  my  experience  that  you  can  seldom  slip  up  on 
your  subject,  snap  it  quick,  and  get  a  successful  picture. 
Once  in  a  while  you  may  get  something  nice,  but  too 
many  times  you  find  that  the  lighting  was  too  fiat,  the 
background  contained  a  telephone  wire  or  an  unsightly 
board,  the  subject  jerked  at  the  wrong  minute,  or  the 
shadows  were  uninteresting. 

"Before  I  take  a  picture,  I  use  this  little  light  meter — " 
he  showed  me  a  small  black  instrument  no  bigger  than 
a  pair  of  opera  glasses.  "Holding  it  to  the  light,  I  meas- 
ure from  that  the  correct  speed  for  my  lens,  and  set  it 
at  that  speed. 

"Sometimes  at  the  races  or  during  events  where  time 
is  an  element,  I  set  the  speed  according  to  my  little 
meter  for  an  hour — light  seldom  changes  enough  to  make 
much  difference  in  .that  time — and  then  shoot  as  fast  as 
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He  makes  pictures  for  a  living, 
and  also  for  fun!  Here's  star 
advice  for  amateur  camera 
fans  by  one  of  'em — who  is 
also  a  famous  actor 

By 

Ruth  Tildesley 


I  can,  hoping  to  get  something  inter- 
esting; but  ordinarily,  I  feel  that 
there's  too  much  waste  in  that — too 
much  depending  on  chance.  Person- 
ally, I  enjoy  figuring  out  my  effects 
before  I  shoot." 

He  wouldn't  leave  to  chance  the 
points  he  hoped  to  make  with  the  por- 
trayal of  the  adventurous  young  illus- 
trator, Michael,  in  "Theodora  Goes 
Wild,"  his  most  recent  film  for  Co- 
lumbia ;  everything  about  that  charac- 
terization was  carefully  worked  out 
before  he  went  on  the  set ;  Michael 
does  not  in  the  least  resemble  John 
Randolph,  the  Virginia  statesman  of 
"Georgeous   Hussy."  He  is   no  less 


Examples  of  pictorial 
effects  Melvyn  Doug- 
las produced  with  his 
camera  in  the  patio 
of  his  Hollywood 
home.  Above,  the 
patio  gate;  upper 
left,  a  study  of  shad- 
ows; left,  a  view  fea- 
turing the  Aztec 
fountain.  At  top  of 
page  is  a  new  por- 
trait of  the  star,  with 
Corky,  the  pup  ap- 
pearing with  Melvyn 
and  Irene  Dunne  in 
a   new  screen  play. 


conscientious  over  his  hobby. 

"I  don't  care  so  greatly  for 
home  movie  cameras  because 
it's  so  much  trouble  to  set  up 
projector  and  screen  and  run 
off   the    film    whenever  you 
happen  to  want  to  look  at  your 
stuff,   or   to    show  someone 
else."  he  said.  "It's  all  very 
well  at  first,  when  you're  tre- 
mendously enthusiastic  about 
catching  movement  and  show- 
ing birds  on  the  wing  and  so 
on,  but  in  time  you  tire  of  it 
and  merely  say :  'I'd  like  to  show  you  the  new  film 
of  the  baby,  but  the  room's  too  light  in  the  day-time. 
Come  around  some  evening.  Not  tonight,  we're  going 
to    the    opera ;    tomorrow — well,    tomorrow's  the 
Whosis'  dinner,  and  Thursday  we're  having  bridge — 
but  you'll  have  to  see  it  sonic  time.' 

"If  the  new  stuff  consists  of  camera  pictures,  you 
can  get  it  out  then  and  there. 

"Children  are  excellent  camera  subjects.  I  never 
find  it  necessary  to  catch  them  off-guard,  because 
they  are  always  willing  to  co-operate  if  you  approach 
them  properly.  They  don't  mind  moving  into  a  better 
light,  or  dropping  this  to  pick  up  that.  They  will  take 
direction  marvelously,  if  you  make  a  game  of  it. 
Peter  is  only  three  but  {Continued  on  page  90) 


THE  HITS  TO  WATCH  FOR 

FROM  NOW  TO  NEW  YEAR'S  DAY 

THE  DIONNE  QUINTUPLETS 
m REUNION 

with  the  year's  most  important  cast:  JEAN  HERSHOLT,  ROCHELLE 
HUDSON,  HELEN  VINSON,  SLIM  SUMMERVILLE,  ROBERT  KENT, 
Dorothy  Peterson,  John  Qualen.       Directed  by  Norman  Taurog. 

▼ 

BARBARA  STANWYCK  and  JOEL  McGREA 

in  BANJO  ON  MY  KNEE 

with  Helen  Westley,  Buddy  Ebsen,  Walter  Brennan,  Walter  Catlett, 
Anthony  Martin,  Katherine  De  Mille.    Directed  by  John  Cromwell. 

WARNER  BAXTER  and  JUNE  LANG 
in  WHITE  HUNTER 

with  Gail  Patrick,  Alison  Skipworth,  Wilfrid   Lawson,  George  i 
Hassell.   Directed  by  Irving  Cummings.  j 

CRACK  UP  J 

with  PETER  LORRE,  BRIAN  DONLEVY,  Ralph  Morgan,  Helen 
Wood,  Thomas  Beck,  Kay  Linaker,  J.  Carroll  Naish,  Lester 
Matthews,  Duncan  Renaldo.      Directed  by  Mai  St.  Clair. 

LAUGHING  AT  TROUBLE 

with  JANE  DARWELL,  Delma  Byron,  Allan  Lane,  Sara 
Haden,  Lois  Wilson,  Margaret  Hamilton,  Pert  Kelton, 
John  Carradine.       Directed  by  Frank  R.  Strayer  i 

SHIRLEY  TEMPLE 
in  STOWAWAY 

with  ROBERT  YOUNG  •  ALICE  FAYE 

Eugene  Pallette,  Helen  'Westley,  Arthur  Treacher, 
J.  Edward  Bromberg,  Allan  Lane,  Astrid  Allwyn. 
Directed  by  William  A.  Seiter. 

ONE  IN  A  MILLION 

with  SONJA  HENIE,  ADOLPHE  MENJOU. 
JEAN  HERSHOLT,  NED  SPARKS,  DON 
AMECHE,  RITZ  BROTHERS,  Arline  Judge, 
Borrah  Minevitch  and  his  Gang,  Dixie 
Dunbar,  Leah  Ray,  Montagu  Love. 
Directed  by  Sidney  Lanfield 


Darryl  F.  Zanuck    in  Charge  of  Production 


TKosc  "Col  J  Disgcrs"  Arc  Here  Asain! 

Yes,  here  are  those  gals  again,  gay  and  glittering  as  ever.  "Gold 
Diggers  of  1937"  features  the  beauties,  as  usual,  and  adds  Dick 
Powell  and  Joan  Blondell  for  romance,  Glenda  Farrell  and 
Osgood  Perkins  for  pleasant  menace,  pretty  Rosalind  Marquis 
and  dancing  Lee  Dixon  as  newcomers,  Victor  Moore  for  many 
laughs — you'll  see  them  all,  scattered  about  this  page.  And,  to 
the  right,  the  left,  and  all  around,  more  girls,  for  good  measure. 


Oarto 
And  Taylor 
At  Work! 


For  the  first  time  in  ten  years, 
Greta  permits  informal  photo- 
graphs to  oe  made  on  the  set! 
Added  interest  is  her  new  lead- 
ing man,  Robert  Taylor,  who 
plays   Armand  to  her  Camille 


Scoop  stuff!  Garbo,  right,  in 
Taylor's  arms  as  director 
George  Cukor  coaches. 
Above,  first  picture  ever 
caught  of  Greta  in  the  hands 
of  her  hairdresser.  Left,  Bob 
"shoots"  himself  through  the 
mirror,  on  location.  Top, 
Taylor  and  Garbo  in  a 
"Camille"  close-up;  and  di- 
rectly below  that,  Greta  in  a 
scene  with  Laura  Hope  Crews. 
Top,  right,  Cukor  explains  a 
difficult  scene  to  Taylor — note 
Bob's  concentration.  And 
now,  at  right — the  reward  of 
their  labors:  SCREENLAND'S 
coveted  "Most  Beautiful  Still 
of  the  Month"  spot. 


G-I-R-t-Sl 

Just  Because 
TTiey  re  O 


orgeous 


Sympfiony  of  five  major 
thrills  for  millions  of 
eyes!  BcnoU  tnese  beauties 


Glamor  becomes  more  ex- 
citing, beauty  more  breath- 
taking, as  the  gorgeous  girls 
of  Hollywood  introduce  new 
and  striking  notes  of  per- 
sonal distinction.  Merle 
Oberon,  above,  contributes 
generously  to  the  pageant 
of  pulchritude  in  one  of  her 
costumes  for  "Beloved  Ene- 
my." Right,  Binnie  Barnes, 
whose  next  film  is  "Three 
Smart  Girls,"  strikes  the 
exquisitely  exotic  note. 


And  among  gorgeous  girls, 
you'll  always  find  Ann 
Sothern,  left,  outstandingly 
glamorous,  particularly  in  a 
costume  as  picturesque  as 
the  black  taffeta  with  clusters 
of  gleaming  sequins  she 
wears  in  "The  Smartest  Girl 
in  Town."  Left  above, 
Doris  Nolan,  a  striking  new 
personality,  who  makes  a 
screen  debut  in  "The  Man 
1  Marry."  Directly  above,  a 
modernistic  vision,  Margo. 


Tne  Silly  Side  of 
r  icture*  Male  ins 


It's  a  great,  tig,  powerful,  impor= 
tant  business,  the  film  industry/ 
tut  what  endears  it  to  us  is  its 
genius  for  glorifying  tlie  gay  and 
exalting  the  trivial,  such  as — 


Barbara  Stanwyck,  that 
fine  dramatic  actress,  goes 
charmingly  silly  and  does 
a  "hick"  dance  with 
Buddy  Ebsen  in  "Banjo 
on  My  Knee,"  left. 
Andrea  Leeds,  promising 
newcomer,  and  John 
Howard  Payne,  also  a 
recent  Samuel  Goldwyn 
discovery,  and  a  grand- 
nephew  of  the  writer  of 
"Home,  Sweet  Home," 

usttate  Hollywood's 
habit  of  publicizing  "pri- 
vate" moments.  Below, 
a  proud  studio  gardener 
gives  Jean  Harlow  a 
freshly  cut  rose — for  the 

benefit  of  camera  art. 


A4an  In  Demand! 


Herbert  Marshall  has  never  been  an  official  "star,"  but  he  wins  more  attention  than 
most  high^-powered  players,  and  the  "stars'7  fight  to  have  him  in  their  pictures 


Hepburn,  for  instance,  begged  for 
Herbert  Marshall  as  her  leading  man  in 
"A  Woman  Rebels,"  and  fortunately 
Mr.  Marshall  proved  not  as  reluctant 
as  he  seems,  below.  Gertrude  Michael, 
shown  in  scene  at  bottom  of  page, 
considered  herself  in  luck  to  be  cast  op- 
posite "Bart"  in  "Make  Way  for  a 
Lady,"  and  is  making  the  most  of  her 
opportunity.  Little  Anne  Shirley,  at  left, 
below,  plays  Herbert  Marshall's  young 
daughter  in  the  same  picture  with  Miss 
Michael,  and  it's  Anne's  pet  part  so  far. 


Loya 
Lady 


Eleanor  Powell's  co-workers 
would  do  anything  for  her, 
because  she  does  everything 
to    make    them  happier 


By  Anita  Kilore 


WHILE  Eleanor  Powell  was  working  in  the  stage 
show,  "At  Home  Abroad."  last  winter,  in  Xew 
York,  Louis  B.  Mayer,  head  of  M-G-M,  was 
making  one  of  his  many  trips  east,  and  went  back-stage 
to  visit  her.  In  a  few  months  she  would  be  coming  again 
to  the  coast  to  make  "Born  to  Dance."  "We  want  to  give 
you  all  the  co-operation  we  can  on  that  picture,"  he 
told  her,  "and  if  there's  anything  special  you  want  in 
the  way  of  dressing-rooms,  publicity,  etc..  I  want  you 
to  speak  up  for  them  now,  so  we  may  make  arrange- 
ments." 

"Without  any  hemming  or  hawing,  Eleanor  answered, 
"There's  only  one  thing  I  want.  And  that's  to  have  the 
same  people  working  with  me  in  this  picture  who  worked 
with  me  in  "Broadway  Melody.'  " 

"But,  Eleanor,  some  of  those  actors  will  be  busy  in 
other  things — "  Eleanor  interrupted  with  a  characteristic 
good-natured  whoop.  "Oh  no,  I  don't  mean  the  same  cast ! 
I  mean  the  people  who  stood  by  me  and  were  so  loyal 
and  had  confidence  in  me  when  a  lot  of  others  didn't ! 
I  mean  Olga.  my  hairdresser,  and  Freddy  Phillips,  my 
make-up  boy,  and  my  piano  player!  I  simply  couldn't 
make  another  picture  without  them — they  were  so  won- 
derful to  me ;  they  know  me  so  well ;  they're  my  best 
friends.  You  will  see  that  they  have  jobs  with  me  on  this 
picture  too,  won't  5?ou?" 

"Why,  of  course,  Eleanor ;  that 
will  be  very  easy  to  arrange.  Isn't 

there  anything  else?"  _  ,.  || 

Eleanor  shook  her  head.  "Can't 
think  of  anything,"  she  said 
simply. 

When  she  arrived  in  Holly- 
wood in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer,  one  of  the  first  persons 
she  made  a  bee-line  for  was  her 
pianist.  That  was  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  and  she  knew  exactly 
where  to  find  him — on  his  be- 
loved golf  course.  As  she  ran  to 
him  across  the  green  she  thought 
he  looked  older  and  more  bowed 
than  she  had  remembered  him. 
After  the  excitement  of  the  meet- 
ing had  subsided  a  bit,  Eleanor 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 
"You  can't  fool  your  Eleanor, 
you  know !  Come  on,  !f  ess  it  up 
— is  it  (Continued  on  page  82) 


Eleanor  is 

as  a  star  of  the  dance.  From  top  down:  with 
her  hairdresser;  with  her  "Born  To  Dance"  cast: 
Jimmy  Stewart,  Una  Merkel,  Jack  Benny;  with 
her  pianist;  a  new  dance,  and  close-up. 
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SCREENLAND 


THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH— Selznlck-United  Artists 

COLOR  becomes  a  thrilling  thing  on  the  screen  in  "The 
Garden  of  Allah."  For  the  first  time,  color  is  dramatic, 
rather  than  merely  decorative.  The  moods  as"  well  as 
the  manners  of  the  characters  are  caught  and  held  in 
glowing  beauty;  the  desert  and  bazaar  scenes  are  no  colored 
postcards,  but  actual  places ;  Madame  Nature  for  once  is  not 
maligned,  but  glorified,  with  skies  and  sunsets  and  sand  dunes  to 
make  you  melt.  And  speaking  of  meltingly  lovely  things,  Miss 
Dietrich's  first  color  close-up  will  awe  you  for  its  exquisite  tones. 
Marlene  is  not  always  perfectly  happy  in  Technicolor,  particularly 
outdoors;  and  she  pursues  her  regrettable  policy  of  facing  the 
audience  rather  than  her  fellow  players  in  all  her  best  scenes — 
if  only  she'd  concentrate  on  characterization  instead  of  close-ups. 
for  a  change!  At  that,  it  is  by  far  her  most  human  and  warm 
performance.  It  is  Charles  Boyer,  however,  who  steals  all  avail- 
able acting  honors  with  his  fine,  sensitive,  and  spiritual  portrait 
of  the  Trappist  monk  struggling  against  his  love  for  Marlene. 
Boyer's  long  close-up  in  which  he  tells  of  his  torments  is  remark- 
ably moving — a  great  actor,  here.  Tilly  Losch,  the  dancer,  makes 
a  triumphant  screen  debut.  Basil  Rathbone,  C.  Aubrey  Smith,  fine. 


THEODORA  GOES  WILD— Columbia 

NOT  important,  maybe,  but  grand  fun,  with  the  lovely 
Irene  Dunne  in  her  first  completely  comedic  role,  in 
which  she  convinces  me  she  can  become  the  first  come- 
dienne of  the  screen  any  time  she  feels  in  the  mood. 
Here  she  is  entirely  entrancing  as  a  small-town  girl  who,  under  a 
nom  dc  plume,  is  the  author  of  the  year's  most  sensational  best- 
seller. It's  a  secret  from  her  maiden  aunts,  but  she  finds  a  kin- 
dred spirit  in  Melvyn  Douglas,  also  somewhat  in  disguise  as 
the  world's  handsomest  gardener.  Oh,  it's  all  pretty  inconse- 
quential, I  grant  you ;  but  wait  until  you  hear  the  dialogue, 
which  abounds  in  real  sparkle;  and  watch  the  smoothly  polished 
performances  of  Miss  Dunne  and  Mr.  Douglas,  another  brilliant 
new  team  which  makes  me  bless  the  producer  who  thought  it  up ; 
and  the  amusing  "supporting  cast"  which  includes  Elisabeth 
Risdon,  Spring  Byington — always  a  joy — and  others.  If  you're 
looking  for  sheer,  sprightly  entertainment  with  never  a  dull 
moment  and  never,  either,  a  cerebral  scene,  here's  your  movie 
meat — only  it's  more  like  dessert,  it's  that  light  and  frothy.  Miss 
Dunne  establishes  herself  as  our  most  versatile  girl  star. 


:       SEAL- OF)  | 


Reviews 

of  the  best 

Pictures 

by 


THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE— Warner  Bros. 

FOR  honest  excitement,  here's  the  outstanding  cinema 
show  of  the  season !  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade" 
is  the  most  rousing  celluloid  drama  we've  had  in  many 
moons  ;  it  will  hold  your  interest,  keep  you  thrilled,  and 
leave  you  limp  at  the  finish ;  you  won't  want  to  miss  it,  for  it's 
a  "Must"  of  the  month.  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson's  famous  poem  of 
course  provided  the  inspiration  for  this  picture,  but  the  best  of 
Hollywood's  box-office  brains  have  embellished  the  idea  until  it 
becomes  one  hundred  per  cent  movie  thriller,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word.  From  the  start  this  picture  moves,  and  it  keeps  right 
on  moving  until,  with  the  "Charge"  itself,  it  whirls  into  the 
most  terrific  action  the  cameras  have  probably  ever  caught. 
Right  in  the  thick  of  the  thrills  is,  always,  the  handsome,  heroic, 
and  ruthless  Errol  Flynn,  here  eclipsing  his  own  Captain  Blood 
performance  with  a  less  colorful,  perhaps,  but  even  more  con- 
vincing portrayal  of  Major  Geoffrey  Vickers,  ye  compleat  British 
soldier  and  gentleman,  who  leaves  his  love  who  unaccountably 
prefers  his  own  brother  to  himself,  and  rides  to  certain  death  at 
the  head  of  the  600.  Olivia  de  Havilland  is  the  lovely  heroine. 
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SOME  GOOD  THINGS 
FOR  YOU  TO  SEE: 

"Come  and  Get  If,"  THE  motion 
picture  of  the  month. 

"Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  for 
thrills,  spills,  and  Errcl  Flynn. 

"The  Garden   of  Allah,"  for  the 
finest  color  so  far  seen. 

"Theodora  Goes  Wild"  for  Irene 
Dunne,  Melvyn  Douglas  and  fun. 

"As  You  Like  It,"  if  you  insist  upon 
The  Bard  and  Elisabeth  Bergner. 


COME  AND  GET  IT— Goldwyn-United  Artists 

"COME  and  Get  It !"  It's  the  most  satisfying  picture 
offered  to  us  this  month,  and  I  recommend  it  with 
absolutely  no  reservations.  It's  "right,"  just  as"  "Dods- 
worth"  was  right.  It's  a  Samuel  Goldwyn  habit,  this 
cinematic  "rightness."  Edna  Ferber's  popular  novel  has  been 
screen-translated  with  all  its  robust  interest  and  vitality  intact. 
If  anything,  the  characters  are  more  colorful  than  ever.  Edward 
Arnold's  portrayal  of  Barney  Glasgozu,  ruthless  yet  somehow 
lovable  lumber-man  who  drives  toward  his  goal  of  wealth,  deny- 
ing on  the  way  an  affection  for  a  dance-hall  singer  in  order 
to  marry  advantageously,  only  to  become  entangled,  years  later, 
with  his  early  love's  daughter,  is  one  of  the  greatest  acting  jobs 
I've  ever  seen.  Frances  Farmer  turns  in  two  amazing  perform- 
ances as  Lotta,  the  mother,  and  later  the  daughter — here's  a  new 
screen  first  lady  in  the  making.  Walter  Brennon  ranks  next  in  a 
grand  characterization.  Joel  McCrea,  Mady  Christians,  and 
others  make  up  a  perfect  cast.  From  its  opening  atmospheric 
shots  showing  logging  in  the  Minnesota  country,  through  all  its 
extraordinarily  vivid  chapters,  "Come  and  Get  It"  is  magnificently 
photographed,  superbly  directed,  perfectly  acted.  Cheers ! 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT— United  Artists 


MR.  SHAKESPEARE  comes  to  the  screen  again,  this 
feomg)j  time  co-starring  with  Miss  Elisabeth  Bergner,  if  even  the 
^HSjk  author  may  be  said  to  "co-star"  with  this  pint-size  per- 
™  sonage.  "As  You  Like  It"  is  very  much  of  a  Bergner 
field-day,  perhaps  no  more  so  than  is  usual  with  Bergner  vehicles, 
but  the  shock  of  seeing  and  hearing  Shakespeare  used  as  a  mere 
convenience  for  the  little  actress'  highly  individualized  histrionics 
is  an  experience  not  to  be  missed,  even  though  not  relished  by 
Shakespearean  devotees.  Rosalind  is  said  to  be  Miss  Bergner's 
favorite  role;  she  has  played  it  throughout  Europe  to  great 
acclaim.  She  is  indeed  an  elfin  creature,  if  you  like  elfs;  she 
capers,  she  cavorts,  even  to  the  extent  of  turning  a  cartwheel ; 
never  let  it  be  said  that  Bergner's  Rosalind  is  dull.  After  all, 
"As  You  Like  It"  can  take  it ;  and  in  the  event  that  the  heroine's 
pyrotechnics  weary  you,  turn  to  the  splendid  Jacques  of  that  very 
fine  actor,  Leon  Quartermaine ;  or  the  Orlando  of  Laurence 
Olivier,  or  the  Celia  of  Sophie  Stewart.  These  finished  players 
bring  to  the  lines  the  particular  beauty  of  flawless  English 
beautifully  spoken,  relieving  the  difficult  accents  of  the  star. 


A  WOMAN  REBELS— RKO-Radio 

HERE'S  a  picture  which  has  caused  a  lot  of  contro- 
versy. Some  seem  to  think  it  Hepburn's  weakest  vehicle 
so  far.  Others,  including  this  frantic  fan,  like  it  as  well 
as  any  period  piece  she  has  ever  done:  in  fact,  to  me 
"A  Woman  Rebels"  ranks  right  next  to  "Little  Women"  for 
Hepburn  appeal.  Here's  a  picture,  I  repeat,  that  has  been  talked 
about,  and  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  remarking  that  women 
should  like  it  and  men  shouldn't  be  blamed  if  bored.  For  pictorial 
effectiveness,  our  Kate  has  never  been  more  beguiling;  for  certain 
close-ups,  never  more  charming.  She  plays  a  feminist  of  Victorian 
times  who  becomes  and  overcomes  being  "a  wronged  woman,"  and 
emerges  as  an  eminent  lady  editor  with,  apparently,  the  greatest 
of  ease.  The  early  scenes  of  personal  conflict  between  the  mcdern- 
minded  girl  and  her  reactionary  father,  excellently  enacted  by 
Donald  Crisp,  have  intense  interest,  and  if  this  mood  had  been 
maintained,  "A  Woman  Rebels"  might  have  clicked  with  all 
customers.  It  loses  itself  in  a  maze  of  righteous  moralizing  and 
middle-aged  romanticism — although  it  continues,  to  be  quite  fair, 
a  joy  to  the  eye,  charmingly  mounted,  gracefully  acted. 
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Screen  land 


ONDON 
OWDOWN 


Follow  the  lively  gossip  and  glamorous 
doings  of  screen  stars,  from  the  studios 
of  Pinewood  to  premieres  in  Piccadilly 

By  Hettie  Grimstead 


ADMIRING  London  has  coined  a  new  title  for 
/A  Marlene  Dietrich— The  Star  Who  Really  Is.  For 
/  \  she  scintillates  along  her  triumphant  path  in  that 
grandly  dazzling  manner  a  famous  film  lady  should — 
and  so  often  doesn't  care  to !  She  is  just  as  glamorous 
off  the  screen  as  on  it,  conscious  that  she  is  indeed  a 
Queen  of  the  Celluloid  and  never  failing  to  express  her 
regal  glory  as  she  passes. 

Everywhere  la  Dietrich  goes  she  is  suitably  brilliant 
and  breath-taking.  She  adorned  a  film  premiere  at 
Piccadilly  Circus  wearing  a  sheath-like  trained  gown  of 
glittering  tissue  and  a  golden  cap  from  which  a  great 
mauve  osprey  waved.  Another  evening  she  went  to  the 
theatre,  carefully  arriving  rather  late  so  that  her  en- 
trance was  more  sensational  in  her  cobweb  white  dress 
with  enormous  emeralds  at  her  throat  and  wrists  and 
everywhere  else  emeralds  could  possibly  be  placed.  She 
attended  a  wrestling  match  escorted  by  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Jr.,  a  thickly-patterned  black  veil  covering  her 
face  and  shoulders.  As  people  stood  on  their  chairs  to 
gape,  she  raised  it  with  a  dramatic  gesture  and  bowed. 

Her  car  is  a  sumptuous  grey  limousine  with  chauffeur 
and  footman,  always  massed  with  flowers.  Marlene 
makes  her  way  to  it  between  rows  of  sightseers  held 
back  by  stalwart  policemen  but  doubtless  rewarded  by 
the  handful  of  roses  the  star  throws  out  smilingly  as 
she  glides  away.  She  lunches  at  the  most  conspicuous 
table  in  the  most  fashionable  restaurant,  maybe  with 
Noel  Coward,  Master  Fairbanks,  Alexander  Korda  or 
his  brother  Vincent,  Paul  Cavanagh  or  Conrad  Veidt. 


i  a  n  y 


You'll  find 
Hollywood 
working  on  sound 
stages  at  the  Pine- 
wood  Studios,  shown 
in  the  aerial  view  at 
left.  Across  to  the 
left,  Anna  Neagle 
plays  a  Soho  street- 
waif  in  her  new  pic- 
ture.  Below,  Ann 
Harding,  who  has 
become  acclimated 
to  the  London  fogs. 


Matronly  Constance  Collier  sometimes  joins  her  party 
but  rarely  any  other  woman. 

On  the  set  at  Denham  studios  too,  she  is  still  the  Star 
with  a  capital  S.  Working  she  dresses  more  simply, 
usually  in  a  plain  gray  or  black  tailored  suit,  but  all  the 
panopoly  of  her  position  must  be  observed.  I  watched 
her  sitting  in  the  garden  of  a  magnificent  white  palace, 
for  her  new  film,  "Knight  Without  Armor,"  set  in  old- 
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time  Russia  reveals  Marlene  as  a  countess  and 
co-star  Robert  Donat  as  an  English  secret 
service  agent.  Picturesque  peasants  waited  to 
cheer  Marlene,  who,  as  Countess  Alexandra, 
was  about  to  return  to  her  country  home. 
While  workmen  polished  her  carriage  and 
groomed  the  impatient  horses,  Marlene 
smoked  cigarette  after  cigarette  in  a  long  jade 
holder  and  dictated  letters  to  her  secretary. 

Two  maids  fluttered  around.  "Are  you 
warm  enough,  Miss  Dietrich?"  "Would  you 
like  some  more  coffee,  Miss  Dietrich?"  "Yes, 
here  is  your  scarf,  Miss  Dietrich,  and  I've 
sent  for  a  fresh  lipstick."  Korda  came  up 
and  began  to  discuss  the  scene,  Marlene 
making  numerous  suggestions  about  it,  sound, 
practical  ones,  too,  for  her  instinctive  flair 
for  the  dramatic  is  not  confined  to  her  own 
personality.  The  fat  German  camera-man 
was  beckoned  to  The  Presence.  He  kissed  the 
blood-red  fingertips  and  listened  respectfully 
to  all  she  had  to  say. 

Xow  London  is  seething  with  gossip  about 
the  star.  Last  week  Korda  cabled  his  old 
friend  Joseph  von  Sternberg,  who  is  enjoying 
a  holiday  tour  in  the  Orient,  inviting  him  to 
make  a  film  at  Denham,  and  Marlene's  for- 
mer director  has  accepted.  At  the  same  time 
the  star  herself  has  graciously  intimated  to 
the  newspapers  that  she  will  play  in  a  second 
picture  for  Korda  just  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
arranged.  Can  it — does  it  mean 

When  I  asked 
Marlene   she  gave 
me  an  enigmatic 
glance  from  her 
sea-blue   eyes  and 
remarked  sweetly 
that  daughter 
Maria  was  very 
happy  at  her  new 
London  day-school 
and    that  English 
studios  were  so 
much  quieter  than 
California  ones. 
Nary  a  word  about  von 
Sternberg  would  she  say 
—  apparently  the  name 
never    even  penetrated 
her   consciousness  even 
when    repeated    loudly ! 
So  instead  we  had  to  talk 
about   her  between-sea- 
sons  wardrobe,  for  which 


London  seethes  with  talk  about  Dietrich. 
Above,  on  the  set  with  Robert  Donat;  left, 
at  a  picture  premiere  with  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Jr.;  and  below,  having  tea  on  the 
set  with  Elisabeth  Bergner,  a  long-time 
friend.  Bottom,  left,  Bebe  Daniels  and  Ben 
Lyon  are  making  a  film  together  in  London. 


her  first  purchase  has  just  been  forty-three  pairs  of  shoes 
that  she  calculates  will  last  her  for  the  next  year. 

It  seems  Marlene  has  an  unusually-shaped  foot,  long 
and  slender,  so  experiences  considerable  difficulty  buy- 
ing shoes.  When  she  heard  of  a  little  workshop  in  an 
English  country  town  where  elderly  cobblers  still  cut 
and  sew  the  leather  by  hand,  she  promptly  sent  them 
her  measurements  and  a  series  of  special  stills  showing 
the  famous  feet  in  every  posi-  (Continued  on  page  77) 
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Merry  Christmas  to  All 


Loves 
Perfume 


A  gift  of  fragrance  rare  is  a  tribute 
to  her  loveliness!  Light,  gay  "April 
Showers"  perfume  by  Cheramy  brings 
the  mood  of  eternal  Springtime 
$3.50.  Hel  ena  Rubinstein's  Town  and 
Country  Eau  de  Toilette  is  designed 
to  fill  every  cologne  need.  "Town" 
is  sophisticated,  rich  and  femininely 
luxurious.  "Country"  is  lighter  and 
more  intimate.  The  skyscraper  bot- 
tle is  ultra-modern.  $3.75  each. 
"A  Suma,"  one  of  Coty's  most  en- 
chanting perfumes,  translates  into 
fragrance  the  rich,  exotic  sensuous- 
ness  of  Bali.  In  a  gem  of  a  bottle, 
generously  sized,  $10. 


Start  at  the  top  of  the  half-circle 
(left)  and  you'll  see  the  Cutex  Club 
Kit.  This  compact  little  genuine  leather 
case  comes  in  brown  or  black  pin 
morocco  or  royal  blue  swirl  finish.  It 
it  fitted  with  Cutex  essentials  for  the 
perfect  manicure  and  the  price  is 
$3.75.  The  Richard  Hudnut  Cigarette 
Vanity  Triple  is  a  very  special  gift  for 

very  special 
streamline  case  is  black  and  gold  or 
white  and  gold  with  a  smart  enamel 
finish  and  very  modernistic  in  design. 
One  compartment  contains  a  loose 
powder  well,  dry  rouge  and  lipstick. 
The  other  has  room  for  six  cigarettes. 
Price,  $5.50.  There's  something  very 
fine  about  the  grand  old  name  of 
Cashmere  Bouquet!  This  Christmas 
box  contains  a  bottle  of  lotion,  a  bar 
of  the  aristocratic  toilet  soap  and  a 
box  of  face  powder  in  the  light  rachel 
shade — all  with  the  exquisite  Cash- 
mere Bouquet  fragrance.  Price,  $1.00. 
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And  a  Gift  to  Excite! 


A 
Gift 
for  Him 


Give  the  most  important  "him" 
in  your  life  something  he'll  use  and 
enjoy!  Eastman  Kodak  Junior  Six-20 
is  an  attractive  and  efficient  little 
model  that  would  please  any  man. 
$10.  The  Mansfield  Carry  All  Kit  by 
ourjois  is  genuine  leather  and  con- 
tains Shaving  Cream,  After  Shave 
Lotion  and  Talcum  besides  conveni- 
ent holders  and  space  for  other 
masculine  requisites.  $4.25.  Lentheric 
has  gone  to  town  with  "The  Three 
Musketeers,"  a  rollicking  trio  of 
proven  favorites,  Men's  Eau  de 
Cologne,  After  Shave  Lotion  and 
Scalp  Stimulant.  $1.95. 


The  Dorothy  Gray  Week-end  Case 
(upper  right)  is  one  of  those  gifts 
that  go  straight  to  a  woman's  heart! 
It's  compact,  convenient  and  ever  so 
smart.  Comes  in  brown  or  black  alli- 
gator or  white  fine  grain  fabrikoid. 
!t  is  fitted  with  Dorothy  Gray  beauty 
preparations  and  is  an  excellent  value 
at  $5.00.  Would  you  like  to  impart 
Cleopatra's  secret  of  the  body  beau- 
tiful to  a  friend?  Then  give  her  a 
bottle  of  Admiracio'n  Pine-and-Olive 
Bath  Oil.  Used  as  a  body  rub  before 
bathing,  it  cleanses,  invigorates  and 
beautifies  the  skin.  Its  fresh  pine  scent 
makes  it  a  delightful  perfume  for  the 
bath.  Price,  $1.00.  Beauty  from  Holly- 
wood is  sure  to  thrill  the  lucky  girl 
who  receives  Max  Factor's  Color  Har- 
mony Make-Up  Ensemble  for  Christ- 
mas! It  contains  full  sizes  of  Face 
Powder,  Rouge,  Lipstick,  Eye  Shadow, 
Eyebrow  Pencil  and  Eyelash  Make-Up 
(mascara).  The  price  is  $4.50. 
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The  beautiful  lady  at 
the  right  really  likes 
to  clown  a  bit,  and  is 
not  a  little  baffled  at 
the  conception  many 
have  of  her  as  so  staid 
and  ultra-conventional. 
Below,  as  Magnolia 
in  "Show  Boat,"  and 
lower  right,  with  M 
vyn  Douglas  in  "Theo- 
dora Goes  Wild,"  hei 
first   all-comedy  role 


Pioneering 

Again! 


Irene  Dunne,  who's  supposed 
to  be  so  conservative,  is 
off   on   another  adventure 


By 

Tom  Kennedy 


THERE'S  a  lovely  legend  about  a  very  lovely  lady 
of  the  cinema.  And  maybe  we'd  do  better  to  let  it 
stand.  After  all,  you've  been  moved  by  it,  and  so 
have  I.  Writers  have  tinseled  its  illusion  with  the  gilt 
and  embroidery  of  well  chosen  words  that  have  added 
up  to  many  a  column  of  type.  Even  Hollywood  seems 
at  times  to  cherish  it  and  point  with  pride  to  its  inspiring 
incandescence. 

But— and  may  you  forgive  us  for  throwing  a  brick 
at  an  image  that  has  known  much  adoration — the  legend 
that  Irene  Dunne  is  so  thoroughly  conventional,  so  con- 
stitutionally, even  sanctimoniously  conservative  that  she's 
one  apart  from  every  other  in  her  profession,  and 
NEWS  on  that  account  alone,  stands  up  better  in  print 
than  it  does  when  you  meet  her  and  take  a  second  look. 

From  where  I  sat,  listened,  and  looked,  (you  should 
have  been  there,  the  looking  was  fine),  at  Irene  Dunne 
in  the  living  room  of  her  hotel  apartment  in  New  York, 
I  couldn't  see  the  illusion  of  legend  for  the  reality  of  a 


very  animated,  warmly 
responsive,  and  gaily 
adventurous  person 
who  seemed  to  get  a 
lot  of  amusement  out 
of  a  gamble  she  is 
making  with  the  great- 
est stakes  an  actress 
can  "put  on  the  line," 
as  the  boys  at  the  club 
say. 

This  certainly  did 
not  conform  to  the 
billing,  and  the  idea  would  not  down  that  perhaps  there's 
been  some  over-emphasis  on  the  fact  that  Irene  Dunne 
has  consistently  refused  to  become  involved  in  those 
flamboyant  and  obvious  didoes  that  make  headlines  about 
divorce,  contract  walk-outs,  temperamental  outbursts,  or 
brawls  with  newsmen  and  public. 

Maybe  we've  been  guessing  wrong  about  our  Irene. 
Perhaps  she's  too  different  to  be  conventionally  uncon- 
ventional. And  were  it  not  that  she  is  herself  so  baffled 
at  the  popular  conception  that  she  is  a  conventional 
sober-sides,  one  might  even  get  the  sneaky  suspicion  that, 
just  for  the  fun  of  it,  Irene  Dunne  has  been  spoofing 
others  into  inventing  and  circulating  that  legend  of  the 
very  dignified,  conventional,  and  colossally  conservative 
movie  star. 

The  best  excuse  this  so-called  conservative  could  offer 
for  putting  herself  in  a  spot  that  would  scare  the  wits 
out  of  all  the  hey-nonny-nonny  boys  and  girls  of  Holly- 
wood, is  that  she  just  wants  to  try  it,  and  besides,  "work- 
ing in  the  same  studio,  doing  the  same  kind  of  parts 
all  the  time  gets  to  be  serious  after  a  time,  and  I  don't 
think  anybody  likes  to  have  serious  people  around  all 
the  time,  do  you?'' 

We  couldn't  be  sure  under  the  circumstances.  After 
all  we  were  talking  to  a  star  who  is  supposed  to  be  very 
serious.  So  we  decided  to  be  a  (Continued  on  page  88) 
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WHEX  a  man  has  been  examined  by  the  best 
surgeons  in  the  United  States  Army  and  has 
been  pronounced  a  "complete  disability,"  and 
has  been  sent  home  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life 

a  hopeless  invalid  ■ 

When  a  man  has  a  wife  he  adores,  and  she  is  soon 
to  become  a  mother  and  he  has  no  job,  none  in  sight, 
and  has  only  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  his 
pocket  

When  a  man  has  a  hotel  bill  staring  him  in  the  face 
and  has  only  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  his  wife 
spends  that  to  buy  a  dog;  and  then  he  sells  some  of 
his  clothes  to  buy  food  for  the  dog  

When  a  man  has  amassed  a  fortune  of  $300,000  and 
embarks  in  the  circus  business  and  sees  it  all  vanish 
into  thin  air  leaving  him  broke  and  looking  for  a  job  

Then  is  the  time  it  takes  courage  of  a  kind  that  most 
people  do  not  have,  to  face  the  situation  and  win  out ! 

There  is  one  man  in  Hollywood  today  who  has  faced 
all  of  the  above  situations — has  faced  them  and  has  re- 
fused to  admit  that  he  was  licked.  And  because  he  re- 
fused to  believe  he  was  defeated  he  has  won  his  battles ; 
has  pushed  every  obstacle  aside,  and  like  a  Dick  Merri- 
well,  he  has  landed  on  the  top  of  the  heap  called  success, 
and  today  sits  in  the  lap  of  luxury  and  comfort,  envied 
by  those  who  do  not  know  the  difficulties  he  has  had 
to  meet,  admired  by  those  who  know  him  and  his  trou- 
bles. This  man  is  Buck  Jones,  known  the  world  over 
wherever  small  boys  and  their  dads,  who  are  still  boys 
at  heart,  flock  to  the  theatres  to  watch  him  as  he  rides 
and  fights  and  proves  to  the  younger  generation  that 
the  clean  man  is  the  one  who  will  always  win. 

What  most  of  these  boys,  young  and  old,  do  not  know 
is  that  Buck  Jones  in  private  life  carries  out  the  very 
principles  for  which  he  stands  and  fights  and  suffers  in 
his  pictures.  They  do  not  know  that  this  two-fisted  hero 
of  western  pictures  will  turn  down  a  salary  of  several 
thousand  dollars  a  week  rather  than  do  anything  in  a 
picture  that  he  would  not  do  in  private  life. 
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The 

Bravest 
Actor  in 
Hollywood 

Buck  Jones,  whose  real-life  vic- 
tories over  hardship  outstrip  his 
film  heroics,  deserves  that  title 

By  Ransom  Palmer 


A  strange  man  is  this  chap  Buck  Jones,  who  neither 
drinks,  smokes,  nor  swears,  because  he  feels  that  as  he 
is  worshipped  by  millions  of  boys,  he  should  do  nothing 
that  would  either  set  them  a  bad  example  or  lower  him 
in  their  opinion.  A  man  who  so  loves  his  horse  that  he 
never  goes  to  bed  at  night  until  he  has  gone  to  the  stable, 
rubbed  the  nose  of  the  horse,  examined  the  bedding  and 
given  the  animal  a  few  words  of  praise.  A  man  whose 
education  stopped  with  grammar  school,  yet  who  has 
been  able  to  write  several   (Continued  on  page  76) 
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Time 
Out  for 
Study 


If  you've  believed  that 
the  life  of  your  favorite 
film  star  is  just  one  wild 
whirl,  read  this  story  and 
learn  about  Hollywood's 
lively  pursuit  of  culture 


By  Whitney  Williams 


Glenda  Farrell,  top,  is  an  expert  interior  decorator, 
and  designed  this  clever  room  herself.  Jean  Parker, 
above,  left,  is  a  student  of  costume  designing,  while 
Janet  Gaynor  studies  philosophy.  Lew  Ayres,  left, 
a  serious  classical  musician.  Ann  Harding,  below, 
learning  to  write  for  the  theatre  and  screen,  and 
shown  here  discussing  a  script  with  Basil  Rathbone 


tern,  you  couldn't  be  further 
from  the  truth ! 

The  moment  lie  barges 
forth  from  his  happy  little 
dressing-room  suite  into  the 
world  of  not  make-believe, 
he  might  be  any  other  person 
of  leisure  and  wealth.  With 
one  exception :  Where  the 
average  man  and  woman  of 
means  casts  aside,  for  the 
most  part,  all  thoughts  of 
learning  simultaneously  with 
the  completion  of  his  and 
her  school  and  college  days,  the  star  is  buried  in  study,  if  not 
for  the  sake  of  advancing  his  career  then  in  pursuit  of  a  hobby 
or  some  other  form  of  personal  interest. 

And  what  are  you  studying,  Mister  Bones?,  might  be  the  ques- 
tion put  to  any  star,  for  nearly  all  are  engaged  in  delving  into 
the  finer  points  of  some  subject. 

Janet  Gaynor  devotes  much  of  her  leisure  time  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.  To  observe  Janet  on  the  screen,  you  never  would 
think  that  so  weighty  a  subject  could  appeal  to  such  a  little  girl. 
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Deep  down,  however,  the  star  is  intensely  serious  and 
such  problems  as  those  she  meets  in  metaphysics  interest 
her.  At  present,  she  is  doing  some  rather  advanced  re- 
search work  in  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  partic- 
ularly Plato  and  Confucius. 

Ever  since  she  missed  being  cast  in  the  role  Jeanette 
MacDonald  plays  in  "The  Merry  Widow" — because  she 
couldn't  sing  sufficiently  well  to  please  the  heads  of  the 
studio — Joan  Crawford  has  dedicated  one  hour  every 
day  to  voice  culture  and  singing.  The  gorgeous  Joan 
long  ago  set  her  heart  on  enacting  the  title  role  in  the 
picturization  of  the  world-famous  operetta,  and  when 
another  was  selected  she  experienced  deep  and  bitter 
disappointment.  Xow,  that  a  second  opportunity  may 
not  pass,  she  takes  a  lesson  daily,  regardless  of  how 
hard  she  may  be  working  in  a  picture  or  how  weary  she 
becomes. 

Believe  it  or  not,  but  Richard  Dix  has  enrolled  in  the 
extension  department  of  the  University  of  California 
and  is  deep  in  the  study  of  scientific  agriculture !  The 
popular  star  owns  a  ranch  and  wants  to  know  how  to 
run  it  modernly  and  with  the  fullest  benefit.  Hence,  the 
college  course,  atop  all  his  other  activities. 

There's  something  about  the  down-to-earth  substance 
you  sense  in  Ralph  Bellamy  that  gives  you  a  clue  to  his 
studious  interests.  They  lie,  in  fact,  in  the  dusty  tomes 
of  ancient  history.  AYhen  he  might  be  sunning  himself 
on  the  nearby  beaches  or  riding  the  horses  he  loves  so 
well,  he  can  generally  be  found,  instead,  in  the  famous 
archives  of  the  Huntington  Library,  in  Pasadena,  and 
among  the  historic  pieces  of  Los  Angeles'  celebrated 
Southwest  Museum.  His  personal  library  is  considered 
a  very  complete  historical  collection. 

Irene  Dunne's  father  made  quite  a  name  for  himself 
as  an  amateur  astronomer  and  the  actress-singer  in- 
herited his  love  for  the  celestial  kingdom.  As  a  child, 
she  picked  up  a  vast  fund  of  information  on  the  stars 
and  their  constellations  and  has  eagerly  pursued  the 
study  ever  since.  She  owns  a  very  fine  collection  of 
scientific  books  on  astronomy  and  spends  many  hours 
delving  into  its  inner  and  more  intricate  secrets.  A 
strange  pastime  for  a  beautiful  actress,  but  few  really 
know  Irene  Dunne. 

Lew  Ayres  likewise  concerns  himself  with  a  contem- 
plation of  the  stars  and  has  a  neat  sum  of  money  in- 
vested in  observatory  equipment.  Most  of  his  knowledge 
has  been  picked  up  at  random,  and  through  the  offices 
of  an  elderly  man  whom  Lew  befriended  a  number  of 
years  ago.  But  interested  as  he  is  in  astronomy,  Lew 


derives  even  greater  pleasure  and  benefit  from  the  study 
of  music.  Purely  as  a  hobby  and  a  pastime,  the  young 
actor  composes  classical  music,  and  recently  finished  a 
rhapsody  upon  which  he  has  been  working  for  the  past 
six  or  seven  months.  He  is  said  to  have  more  than  one 
hundred  original  compositions  but  will  not  as  yet  submit 
them  to  a  publisher. 

Ginger  Rogers,  also  a  music  lover,  plans  some  day 
to  present  a  musical  comedy  of  her  own  composition 
and  to  that  end  is  utilizing  every  possible  means  avail- 
able to  her.  Since  she  is  determined  that  the  musical 
comedy  will  be  all  her  own,  Ginger  devotes  much  time 
to  the  study,  not  alone  music,  but  to  costuming,  every- 
thing that  will  further  and  aid  her  ambition.  Xaturally 
talented  along  these  lines,  she  already  has  cast  the  die 
from  which  her  "opus"  will  be  patterned,  and  those 
close  to  her  hold  high  hopes  for  its  success. 

Ann  Harding  always  has  been  interested  in  the 
theatre.  Now  that  she  has  made  such  strides  as  an 
actress,  she  is  looking  beyond,  into  the  future,  and 
to  realize  a  dream  of  long-standing  she  has  set  a  sched- 
ule for  herself,  that  when   {Continued  on  page  93) 


Our  story  tells  you 
an  interesting  fact 
about  Ginger  Rog- 
ers as  a  student — 
a  new  pose  of  Gin- 
ger, above.  Francis 
Lederer,  left,  is  pic- 
tured on  his  ranch, 
in  a  gay  mood;  but 
he  can  be  intensely 
serious  on  one  sub- 
ject— see  the  story. 
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Here's  Hollywood 


For  glamorous  news,  just 
follow  the  stars  around 
with  SCREENLAND! 

By 

Weston  East 


D  ILL  POWELL  was  with  Jean  Harlow, 
D  having  a  gay  time  at  the  Clover  Cluh. 
Which  reminds  us  that  Bill  has  moved 
again.  The  small  bungalow  he  rented  after 
disposing  of  his  huge  "White  Elephant" 
mansion  turned  out  to  be  too  small,  so 
he's  moved  into  slightly  more  comfortable 
quarters.  No,  there's  no  indication  that  he 
and  Jean  are  going  to  do  anything  more 
serious  than  be  romantic  about  their 
romance. 

The  sunlcissed  gals  above,  Jean  Perkins, 
Louise  Stuart,  and  Terry  Ray,  stick  to  Cali- 
fornia; while  Ricardo  Cortei  and  his  wife, 
left,  and  Marion  Davies,  below,  come 
home  from  European  trips.  Right,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fredric  March  return  to  Hollywood 
from  a  vacation  in  the  east. 


CHIRLEY  TEMPLE  has  a  new  boy 
O  friend.  He's  none  other  than  Arthur 
Treacher.  And  what's  more,  he's  already 
started  to  give  her  jewelry,  if  you  please. 
It  all  happened  when  Arthur  was  obliged 
to  fasten  a  small  bracelet  on  Shirley's  arm. 
for  scenes  in  "Stowaway."  But  instead  of 
using  one  from  the  property  department, 
Arthur  purchased  a  real  charm  bracelet  for 
Shirley  on  which  were  fastened,  among 
other  amusing  miniature  objects,  a  tiny 
ship  and  movie  camera. 
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Gary  Cooper  and  his  wife  were  holiday- 
ing when  Gary  got  word  to  hurry  back  to 
Hollywood  pronto  for  re-takes  on  "The 
Plainsman,"  and  here  we  see  them  arriving 
at  Los  Angeles  Airport. 


THE  whole  cast  and  crew  of  "After  the 
Thin  Man"  gave  a  tree  and  flower 
shower  for  Myrna  Loy  the  other  evening 
at  her  new  Coldwater  Canyon  home.  They 
had  to  get  a  two-ton  truck  from  the  studio 
transportation  department  to  make  delivery. 

IF  YOU  want  to  make  a  hit  with  Bob 
I  Taylor,  just  let  him  know  there's  a  new 
kind  of  watch  on  the  market.  Seems  Bob 
is  just  crazy  over  watches,  and  now  has 
fourteen  of  'em.  Last  one  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance is  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  which 
he  wears  on  his  little  finger.  You  m 
say  he  has'  time  on  his  hands  these  days ! 

THE  entire  cast  and  crew  of  Lily  Pons' 
newest  picture,  now  in  work,  have 
dubbed  her  "Snooky."  Which  rather  dis- 
proves the  old  impression  that  all  opera 
stars  must  be  handled  with  kid  gloves, 
because  Lily  simply  loves  her  new  nick- 
name. 

The  ocean  liners  have  been  bringing  in 
an  imposing  array  of  screen  notables 
lately.  Peering  at  you  from  the  deck-rail 
below  are  Mrs.  Reinhardt,  Max  Reinhardt, 
famous  producer,  Mrs.  Patric  Knowles,  and 
Pat  Knowles  himself,  all  Hollywood-bound. 


Stars  bound  west  and  east  across  the 
briny.  Above,  Herbert  Marshall,  seen  as 
he  set  out  for  a  vacation  in  England. 
Below,  Fernand  Gravet,  famous  French 
star,  arrives  for  Hollywood  movies. 


Honeymooners  Dick  Powell  and  Joan  Blon- 
dell  found  a  bit  of  rural  Europe  right  on 
Broadway,  when  they  visited  back-stage 
with  Kitty  Carlisle  and  William  Gaxton, 
stars  of  "White  Horse  Inn." 


DURING  the  past  few  years,  Bing 
Crosby  has  been  a  great  trial  to  his 
family.  Each  and  every  member  of  the 
tribe  have  been  worrying  him  to  death, 
trying  to  make  him  lose  weight.  They 
finally  succeeded  in  annoying  him  into  tak- 
ing off  thirty  pounds  just  before  he  made 
his  last  picture,  "Pennies  from  Heaven." 
They  were  a  bit  upset,  when  he  started 
out  for  a  vacation  in  Honolulu,  for  fear 
he'd  put  the  weight  back  on.  However, 
they  received  a  most  reassuring  letter  from 
Bing,  after  he'd  been  gone  about  a  week, 
telling  them  he  was  keeping  in  condition. 
"Not  a  day  goes  by,"  he  wrote,  "but  what 
I  exercise.  I've  been  fishing,  surf  riding 
and  bicycling  ever  since  I  got  here."  Upon 
his  return,  however,  they  learned  that  his 
fishing  was  done  from  a  comfortable  chair, 
the  surf  riding  was  done  on  a  board,  and 
his  bicycle  had  a  motor  attachment.  P.  S. 
Fortunately,  he  hadn't  gained  any  addi- 
tional poundage  so  everybody  was  happy, 
especially  Bing,  who  had  a  "swell  time'" 

"Goodbye,  Britain;  hello,  home!"  says 
Sally  Eilers,  returning  from  English  film 
work,  and  looking  as  though  she  enjoyed  V 
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SEEMS  to  me  the  Hollywood  stars  are 
getting  just  too  ambitious  for  words 
nowadays.  What  with  Errol  Flynn  cele- 
brating the  publication  of  his  novel,  "Beam 
Ends,"  to  say  nothing  of  his  splendid  color 
photography  movies,  along  comes  James 
Stewart  with  some  very  interesting  Leica 
studies  of  all  his  friends.  And  now  Jimmy 
has  taken  his  pen  in  hand  and  is  spending 
all  his  spare  hours  working  on  a  short 
story.  These  are  days  when  we  can  read  as 
well  as  see  and  hear  screen  stars. 

OUT  on  the  set  of  "Captains  Coura- 
geous," Lionel  Barrymore  is  extremely 
happy  over  the  fact  that  he  can  smoke  his 
favorite  pipe  during  practically  every  scene 
in  the  picture.  The  Metro  property  depart- 
ment, however,  is  taking  quite  a  loss  in 
pipe  stems.  It  develops  that  Lionel  chews 
his  pipes  when  concentrating,  and  so  far 
they've  supplied  no  less  than  nineteen  new 
stems ! 


Wide  XVorhl 


SCREENLAND 


That  promised  Chap- 
lin production  star- 
ring Paulette  God- 
dard  is  coming  along 
—  so  be  patient. 
Here,  above,  we  see 
Charlie  and  Paulette 
absorbed  in  studying 
story  material.  Lett, 
Gene  Raymond  and 
JeanetteMacDonald, 
who  announced  their 
engagement  recent- 
ly, snapped  as  Gene 
escorted  Jeanette 
from  the  train  after  a 
holiday  in  New  York. 


DOLORES  DEL  RIO  claims  she  isn't  a 
bit  superstitious,  but  she  definitely  be- 
lieves in  sentiment.  For  instance,  she  has 
pressed  one  flower  from  every  bouquet  ever 
sent  her  by  husband  Cedric  Gibbons.  She 
now  has  several  books  of  them,  all  cata- 
logued in  memory  of  each  happy  occasion 
they've  celebrated  together. 

OLIVIA  de  HAVILLAND  has  devel- 
oped a  new  hobby.  She's  raising  sea 
anemones,  of  all  things.  The  last  time 
Olivia  visited  Carmel,  California,  where 
she  spent  many  years  of  her  life,  she 
brought  two  of  the  strange  creatures  back 
to  Hollywood  with  her,  securely  fastened 
to  a  rock,  and  placed  them  in  her  goldfish 
pond.  One  of  them  died,  but  the  other  is 
not  only  thriving,  but  has  given  birth  to 
several  baby  anemones! 

JUST  before  Merle  Oberon  left  for  Eng- 
J  land,  the  cast  and  crew  of  "Beloved 
Enemy"  (formerly  called  "Love  Under 
Fire"),  pooled  their  money  and  had  an 
exquisite  charm  made  for  her  favorite  dia- 
mond and  platinum  charm  bracelet.  There's 
a  tiny  gun  beneath  which  are  miniature 
heads  of  Merle  and  Brian  Ahernc  (who 
plays  opposite  her  in  the  picture),  with  a 
tiny  heart  between  the  two,  just  so's  she 
won't  forget  "Love  Under  Fire." 

IIEXRY  FONDA  and  his  bride,  the 
I  I  former  Frances  Seymour  Brokaw, 
have  taken  a  lovely  home  in  Santa  Monica 
overlooking  the  Pacific.  They're  adding  on 
a  school  room  and  nursery  for  Henry's 
newly  acquired  five-year-old  stepdaughter. 


Flora  Robson,  English  stage  star,  plays 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  this  scene  above  with 
Leslie  Banks,  from  "Fire  Over  London,"  a 
new  British  production.  Right,  Burgess 
Meredith  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Perry, 
arrive  in  New  York  from  Hollywood,  where 
Meredith  played  in  his  first  picture, 
a    screen    version    of  "Winterset." 


IT  APPEARS  the  thing  that  was  holding 
•  up  the  deal  between  Janet  Gaynor  and 
David  Selznick,  who  wanted  her  for  his 
new  picture,  was  a  little  matter  of  work- 
ing hours.  During  all  the  years  Janet  has 
been  in  pictures,  she  has  insisted  on  a  clause 
being  inserted  in  her  contract,  stipulating 
that  her  working  hours  are  from  nine  to 
five  daily.  When  Janet  found  he  was  not 
willing  to  make  this  concession,  she  re- 
fused to  sign,  although  she  was  terribly 
anxious  to  play  the  part.  After  weeks  of 
quibbling,  Selznick  gave  in  and  Janet  is 
happy  once  more. 


m 
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IF  YOU'RE  wondering  where  Clark 
i  Gable  spends  his  time  during  his  lunch 
hours  lately,  you've  only  to  peek  in  the 
door  of  his  dressing-room.  There  you'll 
find  him  pegging  away  on  a  brand  new 
typewriter  which  he's  just  purchased.  He's 
having  the  time  of  his  life  answering  all 
his  own  fan  mail.  So  write  in,  girls,  and 
get  a  personally  typed  letter  from  your 
favorite  star — unless  Clark  tires  of  his  new 
toy  before  we  go  to  press! 

CYLVIA  SIDNEY  has  coined  a  new 
J  slogan  for  her  boss,  Walter  Wanger: 
"Join  Walter  Wanger  and  see  the  World." 
It's  all  because  she's  probably  covered  more 
territory  during  the  past  few  months  than 
she's  ever  done  in  her  life  before,  touring 
England,  France,  and  Italy.  She's  taking 
a  daily  lesson  in  Italian  to  prepare  for  her 
picture  she  will  make  for  Wanger  in  Italy 
upon  the  completion  of  her  current  Ameri- 
can film. 


DROPPED  around  on  the  "Ready.  Wil- 
ing, and  Able"  set  the  other  day  to 
find  Ruby  Keeler  but  completely  sur- 
rounded by  no  less  than  three  radios,  one 
of  which  was  in  her  car.  Seems  Ruby  is 
such  a  rabid  football  fan,  she  can't  be 
bothered  tuning  in  on  first  one  station  and 
then  another  to  hear  the  games  all  over 
the  country,  but  must  have  at  least  three 
so  she  can  have  each  one  all  ready  to  listen 
in  on  the  various  broadcasts  as  each  half 
terminates. 

ONE  of  the  nicest  compliments  I've 
heard  in  a  long  time  was  paid  Gail 
Patrick  the  other  day  by  Francine  Larri- 
more,  famous  stage  actress  now  making 
her  picture  debut  with  Edward  Arnold  in 
B.  P.  Schulberg's,  "A  Man  and  a  Woman." 
Mr.  Schulberg  dropped  around  on  the  set 
about  the  second  day  of  shooting  to  ask 
Miss  Larrimore  how  she  liked  pictures 
and  to  find  out  if  everything  had  been 
done  to  make  her  happy. 

"Oh,  yes,  I'm  happy,"  she  replied.  "But 
I'm  worried  about  the  picture." 

"Worried?"  Mr.  Schulberg  queried, 
anxiously. 

"Yes,  I'm  worried  about  my  part,"  she 
went  on.  "I  don't  see  how  I  can  convince 
anyone,  as  I  must  do  in  the  picture,  that 
a  man  would  prefer  me — or  any  other 
woman — to  a  girl  as  beautiful  and  charm- 
ing as  Gail  Patrick." 

MARIE  WILSON,  blonde  comedienne, 
and  Nick  Grinde,  director,  are  billing 
and  cooing  over  on  the  Warner  Brothers 
lot 


Here's  looking  atyou! 
Above,  Jean  Her- 
sholt,  Sonja  Henie, 
and  Adolphe  Men- 
jou,  who  are  fea- 
tured in  "One  in  a 
Million,"  represent 
a  lot  of  people  if  we 
apply  the  title  to 
each.  At  the  right: 
Sylvia  Sidney  and 
Henry  Fonda  are  a 
romantic  twosome  in 
a  new  picture,  "You 
Only  Live  Once,"  di- 
rected by  Fritz  Lar:g, 
who  directed  "Fury." 


Katharine  Hepburn  plays  another  James 
M.  Barrie  heroine,  in  the  film  version  of 
"Ouality  Street,"  scene  from  which  is 
shown  above,  with  the  star  and  Eric  Blore 
in  close-up.  Left,  the  latest  picture  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  Scott,  shewing 
the  screen  star  and  his  wife  at  the  Horse 
Show  in  New  York. 

THE  Patric  Knowles'  have  moved  into 
Bill  Fields'  old  house  at  Toluca  Lake. 
They've  even  gone  so  far  as  to  adopt  Bill's 
pet  swan  who  has  been  hanging  about  the 
place  ever  since  he  left.  Only  now  the 
swan  has  a  flock  of  little  ones! 


M- 


AE  WEST,  as  is  her  usual  custom, 
presented  members  of  the  cast  and 
crew  of  "Go  West,  Young  Man,"  with 
various  and  sundry  items  of  jewelry  upon 
completion  of  the  picture.  Director  Henry 
Hathaway  was  presented  with  a  gorgeous 
star  sapphire  ring. 

{Continued  on  page  95) 
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Strong,  but 
Not  Silent! 


Humphrey  Bogart  plays  those  grim- 
iipped  characters  on  the  screen,  but 
he's  not  like  that  at  all.  Meet  him  in 
this  amusing  and  revealing  close-up 

By  Madeline  Class 


FOLLOWING  my  talk  with  Humphrey  Bogart  a 
publicity  man  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  read  my 
article  hefore  I  sent  it  to  the  Editor. 
"No,"  said  Mr.  Bogart.  Then,  to  me:  "You  do  the 
writing,  darling,  and  I'll  do  the  acting.  Of  course,"  he 
added,  "I  shall  expect  you  to  describe  me  as  rivaling 
Robert  Taylor  in  the  matter  of  looks,  having  Clark 
Gable's  romantic  appeal,  being  as  talented  as  Paul  Muni, 
and  possessing  a  dash  of  Leslie  Howard's  suave  in- 
tellectuality." 

"Right,"  said  I,  returning  his  grin,  and  he  hurried 
away  to  the  set  where  he  was  already  fifteen  minutes 
late. 

Not  since  George  Raft  reformed  and  began  playing 
civilized  young  men  has  there  been  so  interesting  a  por- 
trayer  of  underworld  roles  as  Humphrey  Bogart.  His 
Duke  Mantee  in  "The  Petrified  Forest"  was  a  histrionic 
depth  bomb.  A  smaller  role  in  "Bullets  or  Ballots"  had 
the  explosive  power  of  compression.  After  those 
two  performances  his  studio  gave  him  a  sympathetic 
role  in  "Two  Against  the  World,"  an  assignment  that 
made  Mr.  Bogart  very  unhappy.  Unlike  Mr.  Raft,  he 
has  not  repented  and  he  doesn't  want  to  reform.  Then 


You  see  the  real  Humphrey 
Bogart  in  the  informal  por- 
trait at  the  left.  The  scene 
from  "The  Black  Legion" 
shows  him  with  Ann  Sheri- 
dan. We  picked  a  smiling 
"still"  rather  than  a  grim 
one  because  Mr.  Bogart  is 
good  and  tired  of  scowling 
all  the  time. 


he  was  offered 
another  gentle- 
Ik  manly  part  in 
"China  Clipper." 
He  took  the 
role,  also  a  good 
share  of  the 
picture,  but  was 
still  restive.  The 
Warners  dispelled  the  Bogart  misgivings  by  giving  him 
the  part  of  a  harried  turncoat  in  "The  Black  Legion," 
a  picture  of  marked  sociological  significance. 

"Most  of  my  first  stage  roles,"  he  told  me,  "were 
those  of  tennis-racket-swinging  juveniles  or  fatuous 
youngsters  left  on  the  stage  to  keep  the  show  going 
while  the  principals  changed  their  costumes.  A  man  may 
be  a  poor  workman  in  other  professions  and  still  be 
endurable,  but  there  is  nothing  so  futile  as  a  bad  actor. 
He  smells !  For  that  reason  I  want  strong  roles  that  I 
can  get  my  teeth  into,  preferably  those  which  present 
turbulent  or  dangerous  characters." 

This  from  a  man  who  was  born  on  Christmas  Day, 
and  who  attends  the  Episcopal  Church !  Tsk,  tsk !  But 
don't  be  fooled  by  all  this.  In  real  life  Humphrey's  vices 
are  limited  to  an  inordinate  fondness  for  chess  and  the 
practice  of  smoking  in  bed.  His  father  was  a  surgeon 
and  it  was  Humphrey's  intention  to  be  one,  also,  had 
not  Fate,  personified  by  William  A.  Brady,  theatrical 
producer,  caused  him  to  change  his  mind. 

"I  am  neither  a  pessimist  nor  an  optimist,"  said  he, 
in  answer  to  my  question.  "I  am  a  fatalist.  You  know 
the  sort  of  incident  that  may  {Continued  on  page  92) 
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simply,  mostly  at  hotels,  and  he  cares  less 
than  ever  for  clothes,  society,  and  "keeping 
up  appearances."  But  he's  a  sucker  for  a 
good  car.  Of  course  he  did  drive  around 
for  a  while  in  that  wreck  of  an  old  Ford 
that  Carole  salvaged  from  a  junk  yard  and 
had  painted  white  for  his  Valentine,  but 
you  can  be  awfully  certain  that  he  put  a 
high-powered  engine  in  it  first.  (Clark's  a 
first  class  mechanic  and  can  make  a  good 
living  any  time  he  wants  to  give  up  pic- 
tures). Just  last  month  he  bought  a  new 
Duesenberg,  and  nearly  drove  the  cast  and 
director  of  "Love  on  the  Run"  crazy  by 
dashing  out  between  "takes"  to  tinker 
with  it. 

With  Joan  Bennett  it's  clothes.  Joanie 
just  can't  resist  fashionable  clothes.  Schia- 
parelli,  Patou,  Lanvin,  Molyneux  and 
Chanel  have  but  to  hint  slyly  that  Madame 
would  look  lovely  —  and  immediately 
Madame,  usually  the  most  level-headed 
little  person,  becomes  a  mad  woman  and 
buys  everything  in  sight  from  properly 
woolly  sports  clothes  to  things  eccentric 
with  feathers.  The  minute  Joan  gets  off  a 
boat  in  France  the  Parisian  couturieres 
start  singing,  "Clap  hands,  here  comes 
Joanie."  And  when  Joan  gets  on  a  boat 
leaving  France  her  luggage  is  really  some- 
thing to  write  home  about.  Joan  is  one 
movie  star  who  looks  and  travels  like  a 
movie  star,  and  we  certainly  ought  to  thank 
our  stars  there  are  a  few  of  them  left.  But 
Joan's  home,  believe  me,  is  far  from  being 
a  movie  star's  home.  In  the  first  place  it's 
small,  right  on  the  street,  and  with  just 
enough  yard  in  the  back  for  little  Melinda, 
age  three,  to  run  around  in.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  was  cute  little  Melinda,  the  most 
precious  baby  in  Hollywood,  who  sort  of 
tipped  me  off  to  the  simple,  I  may  say  even 
parsimonious,  life  of  the  Gene  Markeys. 
I  was  having  lunch  there  one  day  in  Joan's 
very  charming  dining-room  when  Melinda 
demurely  entered,  gave  me  a  quaint  old- 
world  curtsey,  and  proceeded  to  pull  one 
of  the  drapes  out  of  its  folds — and,  my 
dear,  the  folds  were  full  of  holes.  "See," 
said  Melinda.  "Oh,  no,  Melinda,"  said 
Joan,  collapsing  with  laughter,  "not  for 
company !" 

Claudette  Colbert,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  one  of  Joan's  friends,  is  as  far 
different  from  her  as  day  is  from  night. 
Claudette  never  buys  a  dress  until  exactly 
ten  minutes  before  she  is  supposed  to  wear 
it.  The  spacious  clothes  closets  in  her  new 
Holmby  Hills  home  are  far  from  being 
jammed  with  little  Hattie  Carnegie  num- 
bers— in  fact  they  are  quite  conspicuous  by 
the  absence  of  clothes.  If  you  see  Claudette 
dashing  wildly  into  Bullock's  Wilshire  at 
five  o'clock  some  afternoon  you  will  know 
quite  definitely  that  she  has  remembered  a 
dinner  invitation  for  that  night  and  hasn't 
a  thing  to  wear.  No,  clothes  aren't  one  of 
Claudette's  extravagances,  and  the  jewelry 
salesmen  would  starve  if  they  waited  on  a 
purchase  from  her;  but  she  has  put  a  for- 
tune into  her  home.  She  made  a  special 
trip  to  New  York  and  lived  for  days  in 
antique  shops,  and  silversmiths,  and  art 
galleries,  and  no  matter  what  things  cost, 
if  Claudette  thought  they  would  look  well 
in  her  house,  she  paid.  And  Claudette  did 
not  furnish  her  house  ten  minutes  before 
she  was  due  to  move  into  it.  Heavens,  no; 
it  was  almost  two  years. 

Robert  Taylor's  pet  extravagance  is 
shirts!  Bob  started  working  at  Metro  sev- 
eral years  ago  for  $35  a  week,  and  on  $35 
a  week,  as  you  well  know,  you  can't  live 
like  a  bloated  aristocrat.  Bob's  salary  of 


course  increased  as  he  became  the  most 
popular  male  star  in  Hollywood,  but  his 
tastes  changed  very  little.  He  did  get  a 
flashy  car,  though  it  happened  to  be  a 
present,  but  his  home  life  remained  just  as 
unassuming  as  ever.  When  you  call  up  Bob 
Taylor  he  answers  the  phone — you  don't 
have  to  talk  to  six  servants  and  a  secretary 
before  you  get  him.  But  all  his  life  Bob 
had  had  a  secret  weakness  for  shirts,  ex- 
quisitely tailored  shirts,  and  so  just  the 
minute  his  salary  permitted  Bob  simply 
went  to  town  on  shirts.  There's  a  guest 
room  in  the  Taylor  home,  but  you  needn't 
expect  to  move  in,  for  Bob  uses  the  bed 
and  dresser  to  pile  his  extra  shirts  on.  It 


You  can  add  to  your  list  of  "Look 
Alikes,"  Myrna  Loy  and  Ruth 
Coleman,  screen  newcomer,  above. 


seems  he  hasn't  enough  space  for  all  of 
them  in  his  own  room. 

Fred  Astaire  goes  just  as  mad  over  shoes 
as  Bob  does  over  shirts.  Off  the  screen 
you'd  never  point  Fred  out  as  being  a  well- 
dressed  man,  for  he  dresses  very  quietly 
and  modestly ;  in  fact,  a  bit  too  modestly, 
for  his  hats  usually  look  like  something 
that  had  been  kicked  about  in  a  Notre 
Dame  game.  But  one  glance  at  his  shoes 
and  you'll  know  Fred's  weakness  at  once. 
He  has  his  shoes  made  in  England  and  they 
are  made  of  suede,  usually  brown,  all  in 
one  piece  with  very  thin  soles.  Fred  has 
dozens  and  dozens  of  these  shoes  made  for 
himself.  Sylvia  Sidney  is  another  movie 
star  who  forgets  to  be  sensible  when  it 
comes  to  shoes.  Sylvia  has  some  of  her 
slippers  specially  made;  others  she  buys 
in  the  best  shoe  shops,  and  whenever  she 
takes  a  fancy  to  a  certain  model  she  orders 
it  in  every  color  imaginable.  Sylvia  lives  in 
a  small  apartment  in  the  Colonial  House  in 
Hollywood  and  has  only  one  servant;  she 
drove  the  same  car  until  it  almost  fell  to 
pieces  last  year  and  she  had  to  trade  it  in ; 
and  she'd  just  as  soon  as  not  appear  at  the 


Vendome  for  luncheon  without  a  hat ;  but 
show  her  a  pair  of  slippers  she  likes,  and 
without  even  asking  the  cost  she  screams 
like  a  maniac  and  orders  a  dozen  pair  in 
all  colors. 

For  her  pet  extravagance  Madeleine 
Carroll  has  a  real  castle  in  Spain.  At  least, 
she  hopes  she  still  has  it.  It's  right  in  the 
war  zone  and  she  rather  suspects  that  her 
beautiful  castle  which  she  spent  so  much 
money  on  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
lovely  old  ruin  now.  She  expected  to  spend 
her  vacation  there  this  past  summer,  but 
one  look  at  the  news  reels  and  Madeleine- 
decided  she  would  be  happier  in  America. 
"I  know  it's  a  silly  extravagance,"  she 
told  me,  "but  ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl 
and  read  fairy  tales  I  wanted  a  castle  in 
Spain.  So  when  I  made  enough  money  out 
of  the  movies  to  buy  one,  I  did,  and  I 
furnished  it  beautifully,  and  thought  it 
would  be  a  wonderful  place  to  live  when 
I  wasn't  working,  but  I'm  afraid — "  Yes, 
Madeleine,  I'm  afraid  too  that  your  castle 
in  Spain  is  shot  to  hell. 

Merle  Oberon  has  a  fur  complex.  She 
lives  in  an  unpretentious  little  beach  house 
in  Santa  Monica,  usually  drives  around 
with  David  Niven  in  his  second-hand  car, 
and  except  for  the  evening  can  always  be 
found  in  sports  pajamas  or  inexpensive 
sports  dresses.  But  if  there's  a  good  piece 
of  fur  within  a  mile  of  Merle  she  will 
simply  go  batty  until  she  has  purchased  it. 
Merle  has  the  most  gorgeous  and  expensive 
fur  coats  in  Hollywood — a  sable  that's  a 
dream,  chinchilla,  two  ermines,  two  minks, 
nutria,  silver-fox,  white  fox — oh,  every- 
thing !  And  of  course  it's  kind  of  cute  to 
see  little  Miss  Oberon  prancing  around  in 
her  sable  with  a  little  seven-ninety-five 
dress  under  it. 

Radios  are  the  big  weakness  in  the 
otherwise  sensible  life  of  Mr.  Warner  Bax- 
ter. Warner  is  another  of  Hollywood's 
"English  gentlemen"  but  he's  as  crazy  as 
a  cracked  American  over  any  kind  of  a 
radio  gadget.  Naturally  all  his  cars  are 
equipped  with  the  best  types  of  radios,  so 
is  his  swimming  pool,  his  tennis  court,  his 
bedroom,  in  fact  every  room  in  his  house 
including  his  bathroom.  Warner  has  so 
many  radios,  and  loud-speakers,  and  electri- 
cal gadgets  that  he  keeps  a  man  on  his 
monthly  pay-roll  who  has  nothing  else  to 
do  but  snoop  -around  every  day  to  see  it 
all  the  radios  are  working. 

With  Joel  McCrea  it's  Belgian  horses. 
They  are  not  race  horses,  you  know,  but 
draught  horses,  and  heaven  only  knows 
why  Joel  should  take  such  a  fancy  to  them, 
but  on  his  ranch  out  near  Chatsworth  he 
has  two  hundred  of  them  already  and  ex- 
pects to  breed  more.  The  McCreas,  (Fran- 
ces Dee  and  two  little  sons),  live  very 
modestly  in  a  small  ranch  house,  they  have 
no  town  house  or  town  car,  and  seemingly 
don't  spent  as  much  money  as  we  do,  but 
when  Joel  starts  buying  Belgian  horses  at 
five  hundred  a  plug  it's  really  something. 
Bing  Crosby,  as  everybody  knows,  goes  in 
for  racing  horses.  They  don't  win  many 
races  but  they  eat  an  awful  lot  of  oats. 

Barbara  Stanwyck  haunts  antique  shops 
looking  for  old  silver.  A  pair  of  1786  can- 
dlesticks recently  caused  her  to  go  pleas- 
antly mad  for  days.  With  Miriam  Hopkins 
it's  modern  art.  Charles  Boyer  can't  resist 
porcelains.  Joan  Crawford,  like  Carole, 
goes  demented  over  star  sapphires.  Dick 
Powell  probably  has  the  largest  collection 
of  ties  of  any  man  in  America.  And  W.  C. 
Fields  asks  nothing  of  the  world  except  a 
well-equipped  trailer. 
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"Stage  number  five— why,  that's  the  carny 
picture— that's  the  one  I'm  shooting !  Got  a 
bit?" 

"Sure.  I'm  the  Siamese  twins!" 
"How  about  taking  both  of  you  to  lunch? 
Got  a  date?" 
"Well  " 

"Well,  you've  got  one  now.  Been  mean- 
ing to  buzz  you — been  meaning  to  roll 
around  to  the  house — but  you  know  how 
it  is  in  this  business !"  His  sharp  blue  eyes 
probed  her  shy  mood.  "There's  something 
I've  been  wanting  to  tell  you,  Beautiful, 
but  it's  a  long  story  and  I'm  short  on 
time."  He  consulted  his  watch.  "I'll  see 
you  at  chow.  Hold  up  till  then !" 

Pat  was  left  standing  breathless  in  the 
middle  of  the  studio  street.  The  day — the 
job — and  now  Eddie — it  all  made  a  gay 
carousel  that  spun  her  round  and  round. 
She  wished  she  had  worn  her  best  brown 
suit.  She  was  glad  she  had  borrowed  Olga's 
furs.  She  wondered  what  had  prompted 
the  invitation  to  lunch.  She  was  curious  to 
know  what  he  wanted  to  see  her  about. 

"Where  in  the  world  is  the  wardrobe 
department?"  interrupted  a  voice  beside 
her.  "This  is  my  first  day  on  the  lot." 

"I'll  take  you  there,"  offered  Pat.  "I'm 
going  there  myself." 

It  was  crowded  in  the  wardrobe  depart- 
ment. It  was  noisy.  A  happy  confusion 
filled  the  air.  The  wardrobe  mistress  was 
calling  out  sizes  and  assigning  costumes. 

Rows  upon  rows  of  colorful  costumes 
hung  from  the  racks.  The  shelves  that 
lined  the  walls  from  floor  to  ceiling  were 
packed  with  shoes  and  hats  and  wigs.  The 
glass  cabinets  were  crammed  with  costume 
jewelry. 

Everybody  was  talking.  Everybody  was 
laughing.  The  workaday  world  was  in 
high  spirits. 

Pat,  assigned  to  a  costume,  took  her 
place  beside  the  others  at  the  long  line  of 
make-up  mirrors.  Powder  flew.  There  was 
a  faint  singe  of  hair  being  curled.  Some- 
one told  a  funny  story.  Pat  broke  into  a 
popular  song.  Three  girls  took  up  the 
chorus. 

A  warm  flush  rose  on  Pat's  cheek  and 
stayed  there.  This  was  the  happy  fever 
which  sent  the  rich  blood  coursing  through 
her  veins.  She  was  working — part  of  a 
great  pattern — a  cog  in  the  most  fascinat- 
ing game  on  earth.  Her  whole  being  sang 
with  joy  as  she  slipped  into  her  blue  Louisa 
May  Alcott  costume  with  its  big  bustle 
and  its  leg  of  mutton  sleeves.  She  tied  the 
ribbons  of  her  bonnet  in  a  saucy  bow  under 
her  chin.  A  ruffled  parasol  completed  the 
portrait  that  pirouetted  in  the  glass.  The 
mirror  substantiated  Eddie.  Pat  was  beau- 
tiful. 

She  wished  that  Bud  could  see  her — Ann 
— Olga — Pop — Mom — the  kids  back  home 
in  Tallahassee.  She  wished  a  big  director 
like  King  Henry — or  William  Keighley — 
or  George  Stevens — could  see  her,  could 
say  to  Zanuck — to  Mervyn  LeRoy — to  Bris- 
kin — that  here  was  star  material. 

"All  onstage!"  came  the  call.  "Onstage!" 

They  were  shooting  an  old-fashioned 
carnival  picture.  The  set  was  crowded  with 
bewhiskered  Deacons,  burlesque  constables 
and  Joey  clowns.  Hick  beaux  strolled 
about  sporting  fifteen  dollar  mail  order 
suits. 

Pat  stumbled  over  the  guy  ropes  and 
animal  wagons  and  took  her  place  under 
a  crepe  paper  apple  tree  in  full  bloom. 
Every  now  and  then,  she  was  pelted  by  a 
flurry  of  cotton  petals  that  drifted  to  the 
ground. 


THE  STORY  UP  TO  NOW 

For  three  years  Pat  O'Day  has 
struggled  along  in  Hollyivood  on  the 
meager  earnings  of  occasional  work 
as  an  extra,  sharing  cramped  quarters 
in  an  apartment  zvith  Ann  Dewey  and 
Olga  Dupont,  also  striving  for  screen 
careers.  Now  Bud  Bradley,  boyhood 
sweetheart,  is  insisting  that  she  forget 
her  ambition  and  return  to  Tallahassee 
and  marry  him.  Ann  frankly  tells  Pat 
that  she  wishes  some  boy  like  Bud 
Zi'ould  offer  her  a  home.  Olga  is  tired 
of  trying  to  get  ahead  by  'working  up 
from  an  extra,  and  noiv  is  banking  on 
the  influence  of  Emmet  Richard  Field- 
ing, whose  profile  is  famous  on  the 
screen  and  whose  love  life  has  been 
spread  on  front  pages.  Bud  is  telling 
Pat  she  must  decide  today,  for  tomor- 
rozu  he  returns  to  the  old  home  town. 
Just  then  a  call  comes  from  a  studio. 
It's  just  another  extra  job,  but  Pat 
can't  resist.  She  sets  out,  with  Bud 
protesting  that  she  must  decide  be- 
tween  him  and  her  hoped-for  career 
by  tonight. 


The  sound  crew  set  up  the  mikes.  The 
director,  the  leading  man,  and  the  script 
girl  seated  themselves  in  the  charmed 
circle  of  canvas  chairs. 

"Lights !"  yelled  the  head  cameraman 
and  vanished  behind  his  camera  like  a 
jack-in-the-box. 

"Lights !"  echoed  the  head  electrician 
popping  out  from  a  platform  high  in  the 
rafters. 

"Lights!"  piped  a  familiar  voice.  It  was 
Eddie  in  the  isinglass  visor  and  brown 
leather  putties,  his  voice  a  call  and  echo 
across  the  vast  stretches  of  the  gigantic 
stage. 

Pat  watched  him  proudly :  "Friend  of 
mine,"  she  whispered  to  the  girl  beside  her. 

"You're  lucky !"  came  the  envious  com- 
ment.' "In  this  business,  there's  nothing 
like  having  a  in  " 

"You  said  a  mouthful!"  agreed  an  extra 
who  was  playing  the  part  of  a  portly 
matron.  "Say,  how  about  some  bridge 
while  we're  waiting  for  the  mob  scene? 


DEAR  READERS : 

There  was  a  mistake  in  the 
first  instalment  of  this  story, 
so  if  it  didn't  make  sense, 
please  don't  blame  the  author. 
The  three  girls  go  to  the  win- 
dow— and  nothing  happens. 
But  that  isn't  the  way  Beth 
Brown  wrote  it — and  Pat, 
Olga  and  Ann  are  pretty  mad 
about  it.  Were  you  able  to 
puzzle  it  out  ?  Gosh !  We're 
sorry ! 


It'll  be  hours  before  they're  ready  for  us." 

"Poker  for  me!" 

"I  brought  my  knitting." 

Pat  borrowed  a  magazine. 

One  by  one,  the  extras  settled  down  to 
their  favorite  pastimes.  Some  read,  others 
talked  shop  and  love  and  dirt  and  religion 
and  life  hereafter.  The  children  were 
herded  together  and  seated  at  the  school 
room  table  where  the  studio  tutor  set  them 
to  work  at  algebra  and  geography. 

Nine  o'clock  gave  way  to  ten  and  ten 
to  eleven.  It  was  these  waits  between  takes 
that  made  motion  picture  work  so  tire- 
some. Finally,  the  head  electrician  shouted 
down  :  "Ready,  Boys  ?" 

"Ready,"  came  the  answer. 

"Ready,  sir,"  relayed  Eddie  to  the  head 
cameraman  who  in  turn  relayed  the  word 
to  the  assistant  director,  who  in  turn  re- 
layed it  to  the  director  himself. 

All  on  the  set  were  instantly  alert.  Knit- 
ting and  book  and  small  talk  were  dropped. 

"Lights,  O.K.!" 

"Sound,  O.K.!" 

"Silence !" 

"Camera !" 

"Cut!" 

"O.K." 

They  were  ready  to  shoot  the  scene.  The 
extras  gathered  around  the  director. 

"Now  here  it  is  "  They  listened  in- 
tently while  he  explained  what  he  wanted. 
All  that  was  required  of  them  was  to  frolic 
through  a  fun  house,  slide  the  chute-the- 
chutes,  ride  the  loop-the-loops,  race 
through  the  revolving  barrel,  and  gorge 
on  popcorn,  ice  cream,  hamburgers  and 
lemonade. 

That  sounded  easy  enough.  The  shoot- 
ing started  and  the  fun  began.  It  was  jolly 
at  first,  but  after  two  hours  of  eating, 
leaping,  falling,  laughing,  yelling  and  doing 
it  over,  again  and  again  and  still  again,  it 
became  work,  hard  work. 

Pat  bent  all  her  energy  to  the  task.  She 
tried  to  catch  the  camera's  eye.  She  tried 
to  elicit  the  director's  "That's  good!"  To 
be  singled  out  from  all  the  others  was  the 
aim  of  each  and  every  extra — and  for  Pat 
to  be  singled  out,  meant  more  to  her  today 
than  any  other  day.  It  meant  the  difference 
between  staying  in  Hollywood  or  going 
back  to  Tallahassee  with  Bud. 

But  luck  did  not  favor  her  and  the 
mob  scenes  came  to  an  end. 

"Cut!"  yelled  the  director. 

"Cut!"  echoed  Eddie. 

"Ready  for  the  new  star?" 

"Ready!"  echoed  the  crew. 

The  extras  retreated  in  hot  panting 
groups.  Pat  sank  into  a  chair,  dabbing 
her  wet  face. 

"Calling    Miss    Dupont  "    sang  the 

head  cameraman. 

"Calling     Miss     Dupont  "  echoed 

Eddie. 

Pat  looked  up  and  smiled.  No  doubt 
Eddie  was  playing  one  of  his  proverbial 
pranks. 

But  now  the  director  himself  was  calling 
for  Miss  Dupont. 

No,  Pat  was  not  dreaming.  Sure  enough, 
here  came  Olga  escorted  by  Emmet  Rich- 
ard Fielding,  and  followed  by  a  respectful 
coterie. 

"May  I,  Miss  Dupont?"  the  make-up 
man  proffered  a  powder  puff. 

"The  script.  Miss  Dupont?"  obsequiously 
from  the  assistant  director. 

"Here  you  are,  Miss  Dupont."  Eddie  was 
holding  a  chair 

Pat  stared.  This  was  scarcely  the  bank- 
rupt Olga  of  the  shabby  two-room  bunga- 
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low,  the  Olga  who  borrowed  Ann's  perfume 
and  Pat*s  stockings.  This  was  scarcely 
the  gold-digging,  wise-cracking,  platinum 
blonde.  This  Olga  was  glamorous  in  inch- 
lone  evelashes.  This  Olga  was  resplendent 
in  shiny,  snaky  satin.  This  Olga  spoke  with 
a  charming  French  accent.  This  Olga  had 
the  director  at  her  feet. 

"You  come  on  the  carnival  lot,"  the  di- 
rector was  saying,  "and  you  fall  in  love 
with  the  big  ballyhoo  man.  You  go  for  him 
in  a  big  way.  You  get  him." 

"Je  comprends,"  said  Olga  with  a 
languorous  wave  of  a  lily-white  hand. 

"You  say,  "It  is  the  summer  night.  It  is 
the  moon,  "it  Is  the  stars.  No,  it  is  love!" 

Olga  raised  her  eyebrows  and  breathed 
deeply.  "Oui — l'amour — toujours  l'amour — " 

Pat  had  still  to  believe  her  ears.  She  had 
still  to  believe  her  eyes.  But  then,  this  was 
Hollywood  and  the  strangest  things  hap- 
pened in  Hollywood. 

Olga  was  her  buddy — and  Olga  was  a 
star.  What  luck!  One  of  the  three  girls 
had  finally  broken  the  ice.  Pat  felt  like 
shouting.  She  felt  like  turning  cartwheels. 
She  was  suffused  with  pride  as  she  joined 
the  admiring  circle  that  was  paying  homage 
to  the  new  star. 

"You're  simply  colossal,"  fervently  from 
Emmet  Richard  Fielding. 

"You  said  it!"  agreed  Olga. 

Pat  ran  over  to  congratulate  her.  "Hello, 
Olga.  Gosh,  but  I'm  proud  of  you!" 

Olga  cut  her  coldly.  "I  beg  your  par- 
don— " 

-Why,  Olga—" 

"The  name  is  Dupont.  Miss  Dupont  to 
you — " 

Pat  w-as  taken  by  surprise.  "I'm  sorry," 
she  murmured.  She  put  her  hand  to  her 
cheek  as  if  she  had  been  slapped.  She  felt 
humiliated  before  all  these  people.  But  it 
went  deeper  than  that — she  loved  Olga — 
they  had  shared  the  hills  and  valleys  for 
so  long — fortune  and  misfortune — the  bat- 
tered community  car — and  the  bumpy  com- 
munity bed.  "Sorry,"  she  repeated  numbly 
and  she  slipped  away. 

It  was  time  for  lunch.  Slowly,  Pat  fol- 
lowed the  others  into  the  crowded  com- 
missar}"- Over  the  partition  that  divided  the 
royalty  from  the  rabble  on  the  lot,  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  glamorous  Marlene 
Dietrich,  exotic  in  floating  feathers,  Gary 
Cooper  shambled  past,  handsome  in  cowboy 
regalia.  And  then,  there  was  Olga  again. 
Olga  saw  her.  Olga  cut  her. 

Pat  mounted  a  stool  at  the  counter. 
There  was  a  lump  in  her  throat.  She  was 
no  longer  hungry.  The  sun  had  gone  out 
of  her  day. 

Eddie  rushed  in  and  climbed  up  beside 
her.  "Hello,  Honey.  What  are  you  hav- 
ing?" 

"I'm  not  eating." 

"Go  on !  Have  a  ham  on  rye.  Gosh,  it's 
hot!"  He  mopped  his  brow.  "What  do  you 
think  of  Olga?"  he  asked  and  he  answered: 
"You  could  have  knocked  me  over  with  a 
feather  when  they  told  me  the  news.  What 
a  break !  The  boy  friend's  fixed  it  up  for 
her."  Eddie  studied  the  menu.  "Coffee,  tea 
or  coke?"  He  went  on  in  an  irrelevant  rush 
of  words.  "Doing  anything  tonight?" 

She  remembered  Bud.  "I've  got  a  date. 
Sorry." 

"Come  on,"  he  coaxed  "Call  it  off.  How 
about  going  to  the  movies  with  me?" 

After  all.  Eddie  was  a  power  in  this 
picture  business.  She  capitulated.  "I  might 
be  able  to  manage  it  if  we  take  in  the  last 
show."  Bud  was  planning  to  leave  at  ten 
o'clock.  "How  about  nine?" 

"It's  a  date.  Hope  nothing  comes  up  to 
break  it  like  it  did  the  last  time." 

She  thought  of  all  the  other  times  she 
had  made  engagements  with  Eddie  only  to 
have  them  broken.  The  movies  were  a  hard 
taskmaster. 

"Cigarette?" 


"Thanks." 

They  smoked  companionably  as  they 
wandered  back  to  the  set. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Pat  was  back  in  the 
make-believe  world  of  carnival — gay,  lilt- 
ing, fast,  playful. 

"Hey,  you !"  called  the  director. 

Pat  was  startled.  Here  was  her  chance 
at  last.  She  stepped  forward  hopefully. 

"Not  you — ■'  The  director  indicated  the 
blonde  beside  her. 

Pat  stepped  back.  There  was  a  dull  void 
where  her  dream  of  success  in  the  movies 
had  stood  tall  and  shining  only  a  moment 
before.  Suddenly,  everything  seemed  futile, 
tangled,  hopeless. 

She  thought  of  the  money  that  was  due 
Gianninni.  She  thought  of  the  rent  that 
was  overdue.  She  thought  of  the  lost  day 
she  might  have  spent  down  at  the  beach 
with  Bud.  Bud  was  right.  It  all  depended 
upon  luck.  It  was  not  beauty  or  ability 
that  counted.  It  was  the  breaks. 

The  long  afternoon  dragged  endlessly. 
Again  there  were  takes  and  retakes.  It  was 
hot  under  the  intense  kleigs.  It  was  tire- 
some waiting  around.  It  was  wearisome 
standing  hour  after  hour  in  tight  little 
knots  listening  to  the  director  bark  orders, 
watching  the  cameraman  focus  and  grind, 
focus  and  grind.  One  by  one,  the  extras 
dropped  out. 

"Too  much  pop !" 

"Yeah,  and  too  much  popcorn!"  com- 
plained a  hick  beau  under  his  breath. 

In  spite  of  the  iron  constitutions  for 
which  the  extras  were  noted,  the  food  and 
the  fun  began  to  take  their  toll.  Three  of 
the  girls  had  to  be  taken  to  the  studio 
hospital.  And  two  of  the  carnival  constables 
were  sent  packing  home  to  bed. 

Pat  was  relieved  when  the  day  was  over. 
She  was  glad  to  turn  her  costume  in, 
climb  into  her  clothes,  get  her  card 
punched  and  collect  her  money.  She  walked 
slowly  out  of  the  gate — across  the  grounds 
toward  the  parking  lot.  She  was  surprised 
to  find  Eddie  sitting  in  her  car. 

"Hello,  Eddie."  She  sounded  dejected. 

"Hello,  kid.  Better  luck  next  time."  He 
chucked  her  under  the  chin.  "Keep  this 
up !  You-  know  what  I  think  of  you !"  He 
kissed  her. 

"Gee,  Eddie.  What  made  you  do  that?" 

"I  love  you,  Beautiful,  that's  what!"  He 
put  an  arm  around  her.  "Don't  you  worry. 
Honey.  Won't  be  long  before  you're  in  the 


lights  and  I'm  in  the  credits.  I'll  see  to 
that !" 

She  blinked  the  mist  out  of  her  eyes  and 
summoned  the  sun  in  its  place.  "Thanks, 
Eddie.  Be  seeing  you  tonight.  Now  don't 
forget — nine  o'clock." 

"That's  just  what  I  was  going  to  tell 
you.  Sorry,  kid,  but  we'll  have  to  make  it 
tomorrow  night  instead.  The  chief  just  sent 
down  word  that  I'm  on  tonight.  Got  to  be 
back  at  eight  o'clock  to  take  some  retakes." 

"Gee,  Eddie!"  Then:  "That's  all  right, 
Eddie.  I  understand." 

"We'll  make  it  tomorrow  for  sure  " 

"Sure,  Eddie." 

"Here's  one  on  account — on  account  of  I 
love  you!"  Eddie  kissed  her  again.  The 
honk  of  a  horn  sounded  close  at  hand. 
Eddie  scowled  at  the  interruption.  "Oh, 
hello,  Ann." 

Pat  looked  up. 

Ann  and  Bud  were  sitting  in  the  car 
parked  at  the  curb.  There  was  a  strange, 
twisted  little  smile  on  Ann's  white  face. 
Bud's  lips  made  a  thin,  hard  line. 

"Bud  thought  he  could  come  for  you 
and  I  would  drive  Melinda  back,"  prof- 
fered Ann  lamely. 

"You  can  get  Eddie  to  drive  you  back  !"- 
declared  Bud  savagely.  He  shifted  noisily 
into  second. 

"Bud's  leaving  tonight,"  reminded  Ann. 
"You'll  try  and  be  home  before  ten,  won't 
you?" 

"I'll  be  there,"  promised  Pat. 

"You — we  "  but  the'  rest  of  Ann's 

words  were  lost  on  the  wind.  Bud's  car 
groaned,  shot  forward  and  vanished  around 
the  corner. 

"What's  eating  him?"  demanded  Eddie. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  " 

Eddie  looked  hard  at  Pat.  'You're  not 
in  love  with  that  guy?" 

"No,"  she  decided.  "No,  I'm  not  in  love 
with  him." 

The  day  was  like  a  wheel  in  her  tired 
head  that  spun  round  with  the  piano  man, 
Mrs.  McGuinness,  Bud,  Olga  and  now 
Eddie  who  had  made  and  broken  a  date. 

"I  guess  I  better  step  on  it,  Eddie.  I'm 
tired." 

Eddie  clambered  out  of  the  car.  "See 
you  tomorrow.  Baby.  S'long." 

"Good-bye,  Eddie."  She  started  the  car 
and  without  so  much  as  a  backward  look, 
she  chugged  slowly  up  the  hill. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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Joan  Bennett,  Actress  Wife 
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of  Barbara  Bennett  Downey  and  her  three 
children;  Constance  Bennett  and  little 
Peter;  Gene  Afarkey  and  Ditty  and 
Melinda— in  short,  if  this  hadn't  been  the 
very  livable  living-room  of  the  Markey 
Beverly  Hills  home  in  Tower  Road  with 
its  deep  comfortable  chairs,  its  open  fire- 
place, and  the  homey  touch  of  candy,  cig- 
arettes, and  flowers'  about,  it  might  have 
been  the  family  art  gallery. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  noting 
there  were  no  professional  pictures  of  Joan 
anywhere  to  be  seen,  no  glamorous  poses 
a  la  movie  star.  "And  that's  on  purpose !" 
she  said  in  her  low  husky  voice.  "I've 
really  made  an  effort  to  keep  the  tangible 
evidences  of  my  own  career  out  of  our 
home.  Don't  misunderstand.  I  believe  in 
glamor  in  working  hours.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  career,  no  matter  how- 
important  it  is1  to  a  woman,  should  be  re- 
flected in  a  home  until  it  resembles  a  movie 
set  more  than  it  does  the  four  walls  that 
shelter  family  life. 

"The  'royal  retinue'  of  studio  life  can  so 
easily  and  unconsciously  be  dragged  into 
the  home.  And  if  there's  one  thing  I  don't 
want  my  home  to  be,  it  is  a  minor  palace 
in  which  stiff  servants  stand  around  await- 
ing 'Moddam's'  orders  while  they  dust  off 
'Moddam's'  pictures  spotted  around  in 
silver  frames,  or  cart  her  ladyship's  fan 
mail  upstairs  to  be  answered.  You  can't 
bring  up  children  in  that  atmosphere.  May- 
be this  isn't  the  most  elaborate  establish- 
ment in  Beverly,  and  I'm  convinced  that 
it  isn't,  but  there's  one  thing  I'm  proud  of: 
there  isn't  anything  in  the  house  the  chil- 
dren 'can't  touch'." 

It  was  certainly  easy  to  believe  that. 
Here  is  a  home  that  is  really  lived  in  every 
hour  out  of  twenty-four,  and  that  sense  of 
intimacy  is  as  tangible  in  its  warmth  as  the 
fire  place  that  crackled  so  cheerfully  against 
the  mist  of  the  rainy  winter  day. 

I  said:  "Joan,  what  is  the  really  big 
problem  in  reconciling  matrimony  and  a 
career  or  vice  versa — I  mean  the  most  im- 


portant difficulty  to  be  solved,  the  biggest 
hurdle  in  combining  glamor  with  domestic- 
ity ?" 

She  hesitated  a  moment :  "That  is  a  little 
difficult,  not  that  I  don't  know  the  answer, 
but  that  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  put  into  words. 
You  see,  before  the  average  actress  marries 
she  has  given  probably  five,  six,  or  more 
years  of  her  life  to  a  career.  Everything 
else  has  been  sacrificed  to  that  all-consum- 
ing ambition  that  seems  to  come  before 
everything  else.  In  other  words,  she,  herself, 
is  the  paramount  factor  in  her  own  little 
world. 

"  'Then  comes  love'  as  they  used  to  say 
in  the  old  subtitles — and  marriage,  and  then 
the  confusing  knowledge  that  this  one-track 
existence  is  complicated  by  devotion  to 
someone  else,  and  if  there  are  children,  by 
the  care  which  is  lavished  upon  them.  I 
know  when  I  first  married  Gene  I  felt  as 
though  I  were  two  human  beings  living 
in  two  separate  worlds — one  bound  by 
bright  lights,  and  the  other  a  completely 
private  island  on  which  Gene  and  Ditty  and 
then  little  Melinda,  when  she  came,  were 
set  apart  all  by  ourselves.  It  is  the  recon- 
ciling of  these  two  women  that  presents  the 
real  problem ;  stilling  the  fear  that  one  of 
these  persons  who  happens  to  be  you  shall 
not  absorb  you  to  the  extent  that  the  other 
suffers. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  learn  selflessness! 
Though  this  will  probably  sound  shocking, 
I  don't  believe  immediate  maternal  and 
homemaking  instincts  come  as  easily  to  the 
professional  woman  as  they  do  to  the  girl 
who  has  spent  her  youth  in  readiness  for 
them.  At  first,  you  worry  that  the  actress- 
woman  may  be  depriving  the  home-woman's 
world  of  the  care  and  attention  it  should 
have.  And  then  the  pendulum  swings,  and 
there  are  moments  when  you  wonder  if  your 
career  is  not  suffering  because  of  the  newer, 
more  real  values  that  have  come  to  mean 
so  much  in  your  life. 

"Shall  I  continue  to  be  frank  and  say 
what  I  reallv  think?  Well,  then  I  do  not 
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believe  that  professional  women,  particu- 
larly actresses,  are  natural  home-makers.  It 
is  so  easy,  before  marriage,  to  leave  every- 
thing to  the  care  of  servants.  The  Holly- 
wood bachelor  girl  seldom  entertains,  and 
little  is  expected  of  her  as  a  hostess.  But 
marriage  changes  all  that. 

"Of  course,  the  only  thing  that  brings 
about  complete  readjustment  is — time!  By 
the  system  of  trial-and-error  you  learn  just 
exactly  how  much  domestic  detail  you  can 
assume  without  upsetting  household  effi- 
ciency by  going  violently  domestic  between 
pictures,  and  then  letting  things  go  hang 
when  you  go  back  to  work  again.  The  only 
solution  I've  found  to  this  problem  is  to 
schedule  my  day  and  not  deviate  from  that 
plan  no  matter  whether  I'm  working  or 
free.  In  other  words,  I  have  tried  to  make 
a  working-day  and  a  vacation-day  just 
exactly  the  same  as  far  as  my  household  is 
concerned,  so  that  the  routine  doesn't  suffer 
when  I'm  busy,  and  the  efficiency  isn't 
clogged  by  too  much  attention  when  I'm 
free.  That  is  the  only  system  that  could 
possibly  work  in  a  household  in  which  there 
are  children. 

"Suppose,  when  I  had  two  or  three  weeks 
between  pictures,  I  went  about  upsetting 
the  careful  routines  of  Melinda's  nurse  and 
Ditty's  governess  by  changing  their  hours 
so  they  could  be  with  me  just  because  I 
happened  to  be  home,  and  wanted  to  drag 
them  off  to  some  children's  matinee,  or  to 
the  circus,  or  on  some  shopping  spree. 
Every  once  in  a  while,  as  a  very  special 
sort  of  treat,  we  do  go  off  on  one  of  those 
'hookey'  jaunts.  It's  so  much  fun  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing  with  one's  children.  But  for 
the  general  thing,  I  think  too  much  of  this 
sort  of  thing  is  definitely  harmful.  It  be- 
comes confusing  to  the  child  who  is  suffo- 
cated with  maternal  devotion  every  day  for 
two  or  three  weeks  and  then  hardly  sees 
this  domestic  paragon  for  a  similar  length 
of  time  when  she  is  working.  It  makes  it 
difficult  in  disciplining  the  children;  for 
movie  children  are  exactly  like  other  young- 
sters in  that  they'll  hold  'Mama'  up  as  a 
higher  court  of  authority  if  you  give  them 
the  slightest  loophole. 

"It  would  be  absurd' to  say  I  have  cer- 
tain set  hours  I  spend  with  the  children. 
To  the  contrary,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
freedom  in  our  household.  Both  Ditty  and 
Melinda  usually  wander  into  my  bedroom 
in  the  mornings  while  I'm  having  my  tray, 
or  putting  on  my  studio  make-up,  and  we 
usually  get  the  exciting  things  of  the  day 
before  hashed  out  then.  If  there  is  some- 
thing special  coming  up  that  I  should  hear 
about,  Ditty  and  I  will  make  a  telephone 
date  and  I'll  call  her  from  the  studio  when 
she  gets  home  at  three-thirty.  She  goes  to 
public  school,  you  know.  Oh,  yes,  I  tried 
private  schools  first  because  there  seems 
to  be  some  sort  of  a  law  about  a  movie 
star's  children  attending  'select'  schools. 
But  she  didn't  seem  to  be  making  the 
progress  I  wanted,  so  we  switched  to  a 
public  school  right  here  in  Beverly  Hills 
and  now  she's  'third  best  in  her  class.'  in 
her  own  words.  She  is  really  -so  much 
happier.  I'm  so  glad  I  wasn't  foolish  and 
insistent  on  keeping  her  in  one  of  those 
more  select  little  'cultural  backgrounds.'  " 

I  asked:  "Joan,  do  your  children  ever 
seem  to  realize  that  you  have  less  time  to 
spend  with  them  than  the  average  mother  ?" 

"They've  never  made  me  feel  that  they 
do."  she  answered  thoughtfully.  "Of  course, 
Melinda  is  still  such  a  baby,  such  a  little 
creature  of  habit,  it  probably  hasn't  made 
any  difference  in  her  infant  life.  And  Ditty 
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is  seemingly  quite  nonchalant  about  my 
career.  The  only  thing  she  ever  mentioned 
about  it  was  once  when  we  were  between 
governesses  for  her,  (you  see,  there  is  such 
a  great  difference  in  their  ages  I  must  have 
a  nurse  for  Melinda  and  a  governess  for 
Ditty),  she  said:  'Do  we  have  to  get  some- 
body else  to  look  after  me?  Couldn't  you 
sort  of  button  me  up  in  the  morning,  and 
that's  really  all  I  need?'  I  assured  her  that 
she  really  needed  quite  a  bit  more  attention 
than  this  and  she  finally  agreed.  Another 
time,  when  I  asked  her  if  she  missed  me 
when  I  was  working,  she  said:  'Of  course 
I  do :  but  then  I  hardly  have  much  time 
myself  staying  in  school  so  late  in  the 
afternoon  and  then  my  music  lesson  right 
after.'  "  Joan  laughed,  "At  least  the  chil- 
dren of  professional  people  learn  self-con- 
fidence and  independence  early  in  life  and 
these  two  sterling  virtues'  certainly  can't 
hurt  them." 

"A  moment  ago  you  spoke  of  a  routine 
you  seldom  deviate  from  in  your  household, 
Joan."  I  suggested.  "Does  it  have  to  do 
with  planning  menus  and  the  actual  man- 
agement of  your  household,  or  is  it  merely 
a  schedule  of  hours  for  prompt  meals  and 
so  on?" 

"It  is  actually  a  plan,"  she  replied.  "We 
are  a  pretty  large  household,  counting  all 
noses,  and  considerable  management  is  re- 
quired. Not  figuring  the  four  of  us  of  the 
immediate  family,  my  household  consists  of 
my  secretary,  Ditty's  governess,  Melinda's 
nurse,  my  personal  maid,  the  cook,  a  parlor 
maid  which  I  prefer  to  a  butler,  and  the 
chauffeur.  Naturally,  the  meals  for  our 
minor  hotel  are  quite  a  problem.  There  are 
at  least  three  sets  of  breakfasts  served,  first 
Melinda's,  an  hour  later,  Ditty's,  still  later 
Gene's,  and  then  my  tray.  At  night,  it  is 
almost  the  same  thing,  with  the  children 
eating  earlier  than  we  do.  Naturally,  the 
nurse  and  the  governess  are  the  authorities 
on  the  children's  meals.  But  I  insist  on 
planning  the  other  menus1,  and  making  all 
arrangements,  at  least  by  proxy,  for  the 
entertaining  we  do. 

"Let  me  run  through  a  typical  studio 
working  day  for  me  as  it  affects  my  home : 

"I  arise  promptly  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing. By  seven-thirty  I've  had  my  shower 
and  the  morning  paper  has  come  up  along 
with  orange  juice,  toast,  and  coffee  on  my 
tray.  After  this  is  over,  and  it  doesn't  take 


long,  I  make  out  a  list  of  memos  for  Doro- 
thy, my  secretary.  These  usually  consist 
of  flowers  to  be  ordered  and  arranged,  a 
note  to  my  dressmaker  concerning  a  few 
hems  and  such,  or  a  call  to  Magnin's  to 
send  out  the  hat  I  tried  on  the  day  before. 
That  sort  of  thing.  Then  the  children  come 
in  while  I  make-up.  By  eight,  I  am  usually 
down-stairs  to  join  Gene  who  is  indulging 
a  much  healthier  breakfast.  Sometimes 
Gene  swears  he  doesn't  see  me  for  days  at 
a  time  when  I'm  working — but  he's  a  fibber, 
even  if  he  does  occasionally  hail  my  en- 
trance with  something  like:  "Well!  If  it 
isn't  the  popular  Miss  Bennett!  Fancy,  see- 
ing you  here."  And  then  follows  the  usual 
pow-wow  about  '  .  .  .  what's  on  for  to- 
night ?' 

"Oh  yes !  after  you  pass  the  bride-and- 
groom  stage  it's  the  same  thing  in  Holly- 
wood as  it  is  in  Paduca :  that  business  of 
squirming  out  of  that  date  with  the  bridge- 
playing  Joneses  or  getting  together  on  a 
show  that  one  or  the  other  of  you  hasn't 
seen.  Or  else  we  agree  that,  should  one  of 
us  be  tired  that  evening,  the  other  will 
pinch-hit  for  'The  Markeys'  at  somebody 
or  other's  party.  Of  course  we've  accepted 
invitations  without  one  another !  Wouldn't 
it  be  silly  for  Gene  to  sit  at  home  just  be- 
cause I  happen  to  be  tired  and  wanted  to 
go  to  bed  early,  or  for  me  to  curl  up  on 
the  divan  and  sleep  while  he  works  late 
on  a  script?  We  don't  consider  it  'modern' 
for  one  of  us  to  be  out  on  his  own  for  a 
couple  of  hours  in  the  evening.  It's  merely 
sensible. 

"But  to  get  back  to  this  typical  day  of 
mine:  during  the  drive  to  the  studio,  I 
fill  out  a  little  book  we  call  The  Kitchen 
Diary.  It  is  just  like  a  date  book :  with  each 
day  listed  as  to  breakfast,  luncheon,  and 
dinner,  and  spaces'  into  which  you  may  fill 
your  guest  list  and  what  you  plan  to  serve. 
It  is  really  a  gorgeous  idea  because  if  you 
want  to  look  back  over  it,  you  can  find  the 
exact  menu  you  served  the  same  guests  the 
last  time  they  dined  with  you — in  that  way, 
avoiding  repetition  even  if  you  had  planned 
the  same  thing  again.  The  Kitchen  Diary  is 
then  sent  back  with  the  chauffeur  and  cook 
begins  the  marketing  immediately.  We've 
worked  out  a  schedule  of  three  marketing 
days  a  week  and  on  those  particular  days', 


all  vegetables  and  staples  are  ordered.  The 
only  thing  left  to  order  at  the  last  minute, 
then,  is  the  entree  or  perhaps  some  special 
dessert. 

"I  leave  the  studio  promptly  at  six 
o'clock ;  that's  something  new  in  my  con- 
tract, by  the  way.  For  years,  I  went  along 
working  until  all  hours,  missing  seeing  the 
children  and  frequently  missing  Gene  when 
he  had  an  early  preview.  But  no  more  of 
that,  thank  you.  Ever  since  I  signed  my  last 
contract,  a  certain  clause  has  stipulated  that 
my  day's  work  is  finished  at  a  certain  hour 
— and  that  hour  happens  to  be  six.  It  isn't 
fair,  otherwise.  It  isn't  fair  to  your  husband, 
your  children,  or  to  your  staff.  So,  off  little 
Joan  goes  at  six — and  I  mean  promptly ! 
If  we're  having  guests,  I  make  a  hurried 
tour  of  the  living-room  taking  a  look  at 
the  flower  arrangements;  then  I  make  sure 
that  the  cigarette  boxes  are  filled  and  that 
the  hors  d'ouvres  and  cocktails  are  about 
ready  to  serve.  With  these  things  in  order,' 
I've  found  that  a  slightly  tardy  hostess  may 
be  excused  if  she  is  a  moment  or  two  late 
in  dressing.  And  then  dinner  promptly  at 
seven-thirty  with  either  the  newest  picture, 
a  play,  or  an  hour  or  two  of  dancing.  I 
insist  on  being  in  bed  by  eleven  if  I  am 
working.  If  I'm  not,  I  don't  care  much 
what  the  late  hour  is." 

I  asked :  "Joan,  do  you  think  your  career 
has  been  a  help  or  a  handicap  in  your  mar- 
riage? I  mean:  is  your  husband  intrigued 
or  annoyed  by  your  having  such  a  busy  life 
of  your  own  ?" 

She  smiled  quizzically:  "It's  hardly  fair 
to  make  up  Markey's  mind  for  him,  is  it? 
But  if  you  really  insist,  I  suppose  the 
answer  is :  a  little  of  both — though  heaven 
knows,  Gene  is  the  most  understanding  and 
generous  person  in  the  world.  He  knows 
studio  life.  He  is  confronted  with  the  same 
demands  it  makes  on  me.  So,  naturally,  he 
understands  a  great  deal  easier  than  a  man 
in  some  other  walk  of  life  would;  I  think 
the  only  thing  that  seriously  annoys  Gene 
is  that  in  all  the  years  we've  been  married, 
we've  never  been  able  to  plan  a  vacation 
together.  Oh,  we've  been  close  to  it ;  but 
just  as  we  get  as  far  as  the  reservations, 
he  is  signed  to  start  a  new  screen  story  or 
I  am  rushed  into  a  new  production.  This 
is  disappointing.  There  are  so  many  places 


Here's  a  view  of  the  playroom  at  the  Gene  Markeys'.  The  bar,  done  in  blue 
and  white.  Note  the  novel  lighting  fixture  with  illuminated  bottles. 
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we  want  to  see  together.  So  far,  we've 
never  been  able  to  manage  more  than  a 
jaunt  to  San  Francisco  for  a  football  game, 
and  then  one  of  us  was  playing  'hookey' ! 

"But  I  think  if  husbands  would  really 
break  down  and  be  honest,  they'd  have  to 
admit  they  are  a  bit  intrigued  with  the  idea 
of  a  wife  having  a  life  of  her  own.  At 
least  we  working  women  like  to  believe  that 
— and  we're  probably  right  about  it,  even 
though  men  do  hesitate  in  admitting  it. 


"I  know  that  as  a  woman  and  as  an 
individual  I  am  much  happier,  because  I 
have  so  much  to  make  my  life  complete. 
I've  worked  too  long  and  too  hard  for  what 
I've  achieved  ever  to  be  content  to  devote 
myself  solely  to  the  management  of  a  home ; 
for  the  details  that  are  so  much  pleasure  to 
me  now — that  bring  such  a  richness  and 
fullness  to  my  life — would  become  routine, 
if  they  were  all  I  had  to  think  of.  I  suppose 
I'll  always  have  the  love  of  acting  in  my 


blood.  I  come  of  a  theatrical  family.  I  was 
raised  in  the  greasepaint  and  excitement  of 
acting.  I  know  I  shall  respond  to  it  as  long 
as  I  live.  Gene  understands  that. 

"It  all  works  around  in  a  perfect  circle, 
really.  Now,  being  so  happy  with  Gene, 
Ditty,  and  Melinda,  I  know  that  my  work 
and  career  would  never  completely  fill  my 
life.  I'm  just  plain  lucky,  I  guess!  I'd 
rather  be  an  actress-wife-and-mother  than 
anything  in  the  world — and  I  got  my  wish  !" 


The  Bravest  Actor  in  Hollywood 

Continued  from  page  63 


original  screenplays  that  have  been  made 
into  pictures. 

But — the  outstanding  quality  of  this 
man  is  his  bravery,  his  courage,  his  intes- 
tinal fortitude.  He  is  a  man  who  does  not 
know  there  is  such  a  word  as  "defeat."  The 
story  of  his  experiences  reads  like  fiction, 
and  it  is  stranger. 

While  just  a  youth  he  decided  that  life 
on  his  father's  ranch  in  Oklahoma  was  not 
exciting  enough,  so  he  joined  the  army, 
hoping  to  see  some  of  the  world.  He  was 
shipped  to  the  island  of  Mindinao  in  the 
Philippines.  There  he  became  a  "top  ser- 
geant" and  was  planning  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  army  until  he 
was  sent  one  day  with  a  detachment  into 
the  interior  in  search  of  a  band  of  Moro 
ladrones,  or  robbers.  One  of  the  Moro 
bushwhackers  shot  him  in  the  left  thigh 
and  Buck  was  taken  back  to  camp  on  a 
stretcher.  Infection  set  in,  and  after  weeks 
in  the  hospital  the  leg  healed  and  still  he 
could  not  use  it.  Army  surgeons  puzzled 
over  him  for  months  and  finally  decided 
he  was  "done" — all  through.  They  invalided 
him  home  and  the  future  looked  tough  for 
this  lad  who  had  set  forth  so  cheerfully 
to  see  the  world  and  carve  a  niche  for 
himself. 

Back  to  the  ranch  went  Buck  and  there 
he  decided  he  was  going  to  fool  the  whole 
United  States  Army.  He  swung  that  leg 
back  and  forth  daily  by  the  hour.  He 
"willed"  that  it  should  become  sound  again, 
and  b'Gosh  if  it  didn't!  Just  as  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  overcame  the  ter- 
rible affliction  of  infantile  paralysis,  this 
farm  boy  overcame  his  disability,  by  sheer 
will  power  and  grit.  And  all  of  this  took 
place  before  he  was  quite  twenty  years 
of  age! 

Sound  of  limb  again,  Buck  looked  for 
more  adventure,  and  in  1914  joined  the  fa- 
mous Miller  101  Ranch  Wild  West  show 
as  a  bronc  rider  and  trick  roper.  This  lad 
who  shortly  before  was  never  expected  to 
walk  again  was  in  the  center  ring  of  the 
circus  when  it  opened  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  in  the  spring  of  1914,  thrilling 
thousands  with  his  riding  and  roping.  It 
was  there  he  met  Odelle  Osborne,  a  rider, 
and  fell  in  love  with  her.  The  next  season 
they  both  joined  the  Julia  Allen  Wild  West 
Show  and  Buck  and  Odelle  were  married 
one  day  in  the  middle  of  the  big  circus 
arena  while  practically  all  the  town  of 
Lima,  Ohio,  looked  on. 

Buck  felt  he  should  settle  down  now 
that  he  was  married,  so  he  quit  the  show 
business  and  went  to  work  in  a  garage.  The 
circus  was  in  their  blood,  however,  and  in 
1916,  they  were  back  with  Golmer  Brothers 
Wild  West  Show.  But  Buck  quit  his  good 
job  because  the  horses  were  mistreated. 
He  took  his  wife  out  of  the  show  and  the 
two  were  left  without  a  job  and  with  but 
little  money.  But  that  is  Buck  Jones — no 
man  could  abuse  an  animal  and  expect  him 
to  work  for  him !  So  Buck  went  back  to 


Joe  Cook  brings  his  comedy  to  a 
new  film,  with  June  Martel,  a  re- 
cent   discovery,    aiding  prettily. 

the  101  Ranch  in  Oklahoma  and  took  a  job 
as  a  plain  cowhand.  The  big  money  of  the 
circus  meant  nothing  when  an  animal's 
feelings  were  concerned. 

In  1917  he  and  his  wife  wrote  Ringling 
asking  for  a  job.  They  went  to  Chicago, 
rented  a  room  and  waited  for  the  arrival 
of  the  circus.  They  were  down  to  their 
last  ten-dollar  bill.  Then  Mrs.  Tones  came 
in  and  blushingly  admitted  she  had  spent 
all  of  it  to  buy  a  Boston  bull  pup.  Buck 
gave  her  a  sickly  smile,  patted  her  on  the 
back  and  turning  to  the  clothes  closet  took 
out  his  fancy  "chaps." 

"Where  are  you  going  with  those?"  she 
asked. 

"Well,  the  poor  mut  has  to  have  some- 
thing to  eat,  doesn't  he?"  was  the  reply. 
And  Buck  pawned  his  chaps  and  bought 
meat  for  the  dog. 

"Incidentally,"  says'  Buck,  "we  sort  of 
chiselled  on  the  poor  dog  a  bit,  for  we 
used  some  of  his  meat  to  make  ourselves 
a  stew." 

Then  the  circus  arrived  and  Buck  and 
his  wife  got  a  job.  But  when  the  show 
reached  Bakersfield,  California,  Mrs.  Jones 
whispered  in  Buck's  ear  that  the  Jones 
family  was  to  become  three  instead  of  two. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  Buck  quit 
the  show,  took  his  savings,  and  headed  for 
Hollywood.  He  rented  a  house  on  Sunset 
Boulevard  for  only  $12.50  a  month,  told 
his  wife  not  to  worry,  and  then  started 
looking  for  work.  He  heard  that  cowboys 
were  making  as  much  as  $5.00  a  day  in 
films,  but  he  couldn't  seem  to  get  inside 


the  studio  gates.  Funds  getting  low,  a  doc- 
tor and  hospital  bill  in  the  offing,  and  baby 
clothes  had  to  be  bought!  Buck  was  down 
to  just  $12.50 — a  month's  rent.  He  was  won- 
dering whether  to  pay  the  rent  and  trust 
to  luck  for  food,  or  to  duck  the  landlord 
and  eat.  Daily  he  haunted  the  studios,  but 
not  a  riding  job  could  he  get.  And  then 
came  the  landlord.  Buck  paid  him  six 
dollars  on  the  rent  and  promised  the  bal- 
ance in  a  few  days.  That  day  he  landed  a 
job  as  a  sheep  herder  in  a  film  at  $5.00 
a  day. 

"I  worked  six  days — got  thirty  dollars," 
says  Buck.  "And  our  depression  was  over. 
We  sang  again  in  our  little  house.  You 
don't  know  how  big  thirty  dollars  looked 
to  us." 

That  was  the  turning  point  for  Buck. 
He  soon  got  riding  jobs,  and  suddenly  se- 
cured a  job  at  $100.00  per  week,  and  there 
were  no  more  worries  in  the  Jones  house- 
hold. 

Jones  was  ambitious,  however.  In  1927 
he  made  a  picture  under  independent  pro- 
duction, with  his  own  money  paying  the 
bills.  That  was  all  he  got— bills !  He  fol- 
lowed this  by  organizing  the  "Buck  Jones' 
Wild  West  Show."  He  took  it  on  the  roac 
and  before  he  knew  what  had  happened, 
he  went  stone  broke.  More  than  $300,000 
had  gone  and  he  owed  a  lot  of  money  in 
addition. 

But  did  this  man  Jones  become  down- 
hearted? Did  he  fold  up  and  complain? 
Did  he  do  anything  that  the  ordinary  man 

does? 

He  did  not!  Buck  just  smiled  again, 
promised  to  pay  his  creditors,  asked  them 
not  to  throw  him  into  bankruptcy — and 
went  back  to  Hollywood  and  to  work  as 
an  actor  again.  He  joined  Columbia  Pic- 
tures as  a  western  star,  and  paid  back  ev- 
ery cent  of  the  debts  that  had  accumulated 
during  his  circus  fiasco. 

"Now,  honey,  I  guess  maybe  we'd  better 
buy  ourselves  a  new  car,"  he  said  to  his 
wife  the  night  he  mailed  out  the  last 
check  paying  up  his  circus  debts. 

Instead  of  more  circuses,  Buck  bought 
three  acres  in  San  Fernando  Valley  and 
built  himself  a  home.  And  there  he  lives 
today  with  the  same  charming  wife  he 
married  beneath  the  circus  tent  on  August 
11,  1915,  with  his  lovely  daughter  who  was 
the  innocent  cause  of  taking  her  father  and 
mother  out  of  "the  big  tent"  and  putting 
him  in  pictures ;  and  with  his  famous  horse, 
"Silver,"  which  Buck  considers  as  much 
a  member  of  the  family  as  his  wife  or 
daughter. 

He  has  three  automobiles  and  a  sailboat. 
And  he  has  his  famous  "Buck  Jones 
Ranger  Band,"  an  80-piece  organization  of 
boys  he  has  outfitted  himself.  He  is  star- 
ring in  adventure  pictures  for  Universal, 
and  he  is  happy.  But  not  many  men  could 
have  overcome  the  difficulties  that  stood 
in  the  pathway  of  this  chap  who  is  not  only 
a  "he-man"  in  films,  but  also  in  real  life. 
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tion.  All  her  new  shoes  are  in  deep  brown, 
navy  blue,  or  pale  grey;  and  she  is  also 
having  a  pair  of  ankle  bootees  in  scarlet 
calfskin  with  scalloped  heels  four  inches 
high!  These  are  to  wear  with  her  winter 
walking  costume  of  scarlet  broadcloth  and 
silver  fox. 

The  Dietrich's  new  gowns  are  appro- 
priately exotic  and  include  a  peacock-green 
tunic  model  with  an  orange  scarf.  (Odd 
she  chose  that  color  because  she  screamed 
at  the  sight  of  the  studio  peacock  promen- 
ading the  Denham  lawns  and  declared  the 
bird  was  unlucky  to  her!)  Then  she  has  a 
pale  green  lame  dress  striped  with  darker 
green  and  gold  with  short  sleeves  fash- 
ioned to  that  square-shouldered  line  you'll 
notice  she  always  affects.  And  one  night 
she'll  be  the  sensation  of  some  Hollywood 
party  in  a  tight-fitting  gown  of  shiny  black 
satin  patterned  with  vivid  scarlet  flowers 
and  slit  in  the  front  to  flash  the  scarlet 
lining  as  she  walks. 

Incidentally  when  Marlene  was  being 
fitted  for  this,  her  lunch-tray  arrived,  and 
the  star  is  always  regular  to  meals.  So 
down  she  sat,  attired  in  slippers,  frilly  pink 
step-ins,  the  top  part  of  her  gown  all 
marked  with  pins  and  an  enormous  hat 
she'd  forgotten  to  take  off !  For  ten  minutes 
she  ate  rapidly;  then  she  rose  and  com- 
manded the  meekly-waiting  dressmakers  to 
continue  their  work. 

Meditating  upon  the  efficiency  with  which 
Marlene  manages  this  business  of  her 
glamor,  I  left  her  and  went  on  to  hear  the 
rest  of  the  studio  news.  Charles  Laughton 
has  gone  to  Italy  for  a  fortnight,  wander- 
ing round  the  ancient  classic  ruins,  study- 
ing in  the  museums  and  generally  absorb- 
ing atmosphere  for  his  coming  portrayal 
of  the  Roman  Emperor  in  "I,  Claudius." 
That's  typical  of  Charles,  who  always  has 
to  be  a  character  rather  than  merely  act  him. 

Ann  Harding  drives  herself  to  work  in  a 
modest  two-seater  and  has  adopted  a  new 
English  perfume  called  "New-Mown  Hay." 
Throat  trouble  kept  her  off  the  set  for 


Steffi  Duna  keeps  busy  with  a  bit 
of  sewing   'tween   scenes  on  the 
set  at  the  English  studios. 


several  days  recently,  but  now  she's  found  a 
gargle  that  effectually  counteracts  our  win- 
try fogs.  Charles  Farrell  is  daily  to  be 
seen  in  the  studio  gymnasium  playing  tennis 
without  a  ball,  going  through  the  move- 
ments and  running  about  as  though  on  a 
court.  It's  his  individual  way  of  getting 
in  his  daily  quota  of  physical  exercise 
when  working. 

Presently  I  tore  myself  away  from  Den- 
ham and  drove  for  a  few  miles  along  the 
country  lanes,  past  a  sleepy  little  old  village 
and  up  to  grassy  Iver  Heath  beyond  which 
now  stand  our  latest  and  largest  studios, 
palatial  Pinewood.  They  have  been  built  in 
beautiful  gardens  round  an  eighteenth-cen- 
tury mansion,  once  the  home  of  the  Roths- 
childs, now  the  residential  club  of  the  stars. 

First  tenant  to  house  a  production  in  one 
of  the  stages  is  Herbert  Wilcox,  who's 
making  "London  Melody"  which  paints 
both  sides  of  our  metropolitan  scene  in 
dramatic  contrasts.  Golden-haired  Anna 
Xeagle  is  the  heroine,  a  Soho  waif  called 
Jacqueline  who  becomes  a  successful  dancer 
after  training  for  which  an  eccentric  mil- 
lionaire Marius  has  paid  as  the  result  of  a 
sudden  whim.  He  is  Tullio  Carminati,  once 
more  sophisticated  and  debonair,  but  spend- 
ing his  leisure  evenings  at  home  with  his 
books  nowadays.  He  seems  to  prefer  serious 
reading  to  all  the  social  delights  London 
would  only  be  to  pleased  to  offer  him. 

Ricardo  Cortez  is  playing  at  Pinewood 
too  in  "A  Man  with  Your  Voice."  which 
tells  how  an  actor's  gift  for  impersonations 
is  used  without  his  knowledge  for  criminal 
purposes.  Ricardo  is  a  keen  joy  to  our 
Mayfair  hostesses  for  he  can  always  be  re- 
lied upon  to  appear  at  the  right  place  wear- 
ing the  right  clothes  and  to  say  precisely 
the  right  things !  He  dances  tirelessly  both 
at  restaurants  and  private  parties,  takes  an 
interest  in  ice-hockey  and  greyhound-rac- 
ing, and  can  generally  be  seen  enjoying  a 
dish  of  pilaff  at  suppertime.  (That's  really 
a  Turkish  meal,  with  its  rice  and  raisins 


and  diced  onions  and  veal  and  lots  of  spices 
all  fried  together  into  an  appetizing  curry. 
Very  fattening,  but  Ricardo  doesn't  seem 
to  be  affected). 

His  leading  lady  is  Sally  Eilers,  return- 
ing to  British  pictures  once  again :  while 
another  star  just  arrived  at  Pinewood  from 
California  is  H.  B.  Warner.  He  is  to  act 
in  "The  Navy  Eternal"  as  a  consul  in  a 
South  American  seaport  who  finds  himself 
with  his  daughter  in  the  storm  center  of  a 
revolt  and  is  rescued  by  the  timely  inter- 
vention of  British  warships.  He  doesn't 
seem  to  have  changed  one  iota  since  he  was 
here  four  years  ago  playing  in  "Sorrell  and 
Son,"  earliest  of  our  talkies.  Richard  Crom- 
well and  Noah  Beery  are  in  the  navy  film, 
too. 

I  met  an  interesting  fellow-visitor  at 
Pinewood,  none  other  than  Edward  H. 
Griffith,  over  from  Hollywood  for  a  brief 
holiday  after  directing  Mcsdames  Janet 
Gaynor,  Constance  Bennett,  Loretta  Young 
and  Simone  Simon  in  "Ladies  in  Love."  He 
grinned  when  we  asked  him  just  what  it 
felt  like. 

"Rather  like  being  a  ringmaster  in  a 
circus,"  he  said.  "Impossible  to  relax  your 
attention  for  a  second." 

He  must  have  felt  quite  at  home  when 
he  later  looked  in  at  the  Gaumont-British 
lot,  for  there  they  are  producing  "King 
Solomon's  Mines"  which  also  has  four 
stars,  but  masculine  ones.  It's  a  romantic 
story  of  exploration  in  unknown  Africa 
with  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke  in  a  bushy 
beard  as  Captain  Quartermaine  and  Roland 
Young  as  his  assistant  and  Paul  Robeson 
as  a  Zulu  king  wearing  astonishing  jungle 
garments  like  a  leopardskin  costume  with 
a  huge  flowing  cape  made  from  thousands 
of  emu  feathers.  Then  there's  John  Loder 
as  a  scientist  in  love  with  Quartermaine's 
daughter,  blonde  Anna  Lee.  She  has  just 
one  outfit,  ancient  flannel  trousers  and  the 
most  tattered  cotton  shirt  the  studio  ward- 
robe could  devise. 
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Thin  Man  and  Wife 

Continued  from  page  21 


Heretofore,  pictures  had  always  worked 
up  to  a  marriage  in  the  seventh  reel.  Or 
else  if  the  couple  were  married  to  begin 
with,  they  had  to  have  a  couple  of  indis- 
cretions and  renunciations  before  they  could 
share  in  the  last  close-up.  But  here,  believe 
it  or  not,  were  a  married  couple  who 
seemed  perfectly  content  with  each  other, 
and  who  lost  none  of  their  romance  and 
glamor  in  so  being.  Every  wife  in  America 
suddenly  decided  that  she  too  could  be 
Nora,  (not  Nora  of  Ibsen's  "Doll  House," 
don't  try  to  put  your  Vassar  airs  on  around 
us),  and  every  bachelor  who  had  been  sort 
of  smug  in  his  single  blessedness,  suddenly 
decided  that  he  must  find  Nora  and  marry 
her  at  once.  Thousands  of  young  men,  trained 
not  to  accept  a  substitute,  sent  direct  pro- 
posals of  marriage  to  Myrna  Loy,  who  in 
their  minds  had  become  hopelessly  confused 
with  Nora  Charles.  Then  when  they  real- 
ized that  they  couldn't  marry  her  them- 
selves they  insisted  that  she  marry  William 
Powell.  For  months  and  months  after  the 
release  of  "The  Thin  Man"  the  greater 
part  of  Myrna's  fan  mail  consisted  of  let- 
ters suggesting,  even  demanding,  that 
Myrna  marry  Bill.  Such  an  ideal  couple  on 
the  screen  should  make  an  equally  ideal 
couple  off,  or  so  they  reckoned.  But  they 
reckoned  without  Jean  Harlow  and  Arthur 
Hornblow,  Jr.,  who  had  a  few  things  to 
say  on  that  subject. 

And  "The  Thin  Man"  accomplished 
something  else  in  Hollywood  that  has 
never  been  accomplished  before — a  state  of 
permanency.  Nothing  is  permanent  in  this 
mad  town  where  you  can't  even  count  on 
the  earth  beneath  your  feet  because  every 
so  often  it  rises  right  up  and  slaps  you  in 
the  face— that  is,  nothing  was  permanent 
until  Myrna's  and  Bill's  screen  romance 
was  established ;  and  that,  my  dears,  has 
lasted  through  fire  and  flood  and  earth- 
quakes and  taxes.  Myrna  has  been  married 
to  Bill  in  five  pictures,  six  if  you  wish  to 
include  "Libeled  Lady,"  though  they  didn't 
get  married  in  that  until  the  last  reel  and 
even  then  thanks  to  Miss  Harlow  it  was 
all  a  little  doubtful.  Their  last  picture  is, 
praises  be,  the  long-awaited  sequel  to  "The 
Thin  Man"  called  "After  The  Thin  Man," 


with  Myrna  and  Bill  again  playing  the 
utterly  fascinating  Nick  and  Nora  Charles. 

Although  in  actual  time  it  has  been  two 
years  since  "The  Thin  Man"  the  sequel 
pretends  that  it  has  only  been  three  days, 
and  the  picture  starts  with  Nick  and  Nora 
arriving  in  San  Francisco  after  that  hectic 
trip  to  New  York  where  Nick  solved  a 
sensational  murder  mystery.  (I  bet  very 
few  of  you  remember  what  the  mystery 
was,  but  you  haven't  forgotten  Myrna's 
hangover  scene  with  the  ice-bag  on  her 
head,  or  Christmas  morning  with  Bill  and 
his  pop-gun.)  They  are  on  their  way  to 
visit  Myrna's  rich  and  aristocratic  family 
who  dwell  on  Nob  Hill  and  who  consider 
the  man  she  married  nothing  more  than  a 
vulgar  flatfoot.  Of  course  there  is  another 
murder  for  Bill  to  solve,  though  he  swears 
to  the  reporters  that  he  has  retired  from 
sleuthing  in  order  to  devote  all  his  time 
to  looking  after  his  wife's  money,  and  when 
that  is  finished  again  the  rollicking 
Charleses  grab  a  train. 

"It's  all  arranged,"  said  Myrna,  "so  that 
if  the  public  continues  to  like  us  Bill  and 
I  can  keep  on  being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
and  getting  in  and  out  of  murder  scrapes 
until  we  celebrate  our  Golden  Wedding  and 
have  to  be  rolled  along  in  wheel  chairs 
when  we  take  Asta  for  his  walk."  (By  the 
way,  Asta,  who  in  real  life  is  named 
Skippy,  evidently  read  his  notices  after 
the  last  picture  for  he  insists  upon  a  much 
bigger  part  this  time  and  is  up-staging 
Miss  Loy  and  Mr.  Powell  every  chance 
he  gets.  The  famous  lamp-post  scene  is  du- 
plicated in  this  picture,  though  I  hear  that 
the  Hays  office  has  ordered  it  taken  out 
which  will  be  a  pity  as  it  certainly  didn't 
hurt  anyone's  morals  before.) 

So  it  seems  it  all  depends  on  you  fans, 
whether  or  not  Myrna's  screen  marriage 
remains  the  permanent  institution  it  has 
become  these  last  two  years.  As  long  as 
you  are  faithful  Myrna  and  Bill  can  enjoy 
their  marriage,  which  is  certainly  a  new 
angle.  And  enjoy  it  they  do.  Many  times  I 
have  been  asked  in  my  ramblings  around 
the  world,  (I  often  get  as  far  as  Merle 
Oberon's  beach  house  at  Santa  Monica),  if 
Myrna  and  Bill  are  as  gay  and  charming 


On  the  sidelines  during  the  filming  of  a  night  scene  on  location,  we  find  Fred 
MacMurray,  his  bride,  the  former  Lillian  Lamont,  and  Edward  Ellis. 


together  on  the  set  as  they  are  on  the 
screen;  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  in  my 
snooping  about  when  they  are  working,  I 
think  I  can  safely  say  that  they  are  even 
more  gay  and  charming,  and  decidedly  more 
screwy.  When  Myrna  occasionally  wan- 
ders off  and  becomes  Mr.  Gable's  or  Mr. 
Baxter's  wife,  or  Mr.  Tracy's  girl  friend, 
she  is  the  very  modei  of  decorum.  She 
sits  sort  of  aloof  like  in  a  far  corner  of 
the  stage  and  usually  reads  between 
"takes."  Myrna  is  really  a  very  shy  and 
reserved  young  lady.  When  she  was' mak- 
ing "Hide-Out"  with  Spencer  Tracy  poor 
Spence  almost  had  conniption  fits  because 
Myrna  wouldn't  talk  to  him  on  the  set, 
he  thought  he  had  b.o.  or  something,  until 
someone  explained  to  him  that  Myrna 
wasn't  the  most  cordial  person  in  the  world 
and  gave  all  her  leading  men  the  aloof 
business — that  is,  all  except  Bill  Powell. 
But  when  Myrna's  with  Bill  in  a  picture 
she  relaxes  completely ;  gone  with  the  wind 
is  all  that  reserve  and  dignity ;  and  she 
thinks  up  gags  and  ribs  and  pranks  to 
play  on  Mr.  Powell  with  the  utter  abandon 
of  a  Harlow  or  a  Lombard.  "I  suppose  it's 
because  I've  been  married  to  him  so  many 
times,"  Myrna  explains  it  with  a  giggle, 
"when  I'm  working  in  a  picture  with  him 
I  have  sort  of  that  going  home  feeling." 

I  think  it  rather  remarkable  that  two 
people  can  work  and  love  for  pictures  so 
ideally  and  except  for  a  warm  regard  have 
no  feeling  for  each  other  whatsoever.  As 
you  well  know,  despite  all  efforts  of  the 
fans,  Myrna  did  not  marry  Bill  Powell  but 
instead  married  Arthur  Hornblow,  Jr.,  last 
summer  and  is  blissfully  happy.  And  the 
suave  and  witty  Mr.  Powell  is  still  the  con- 
stant escort  of  Miss  Jean  Harlow.  Wrhen 
the  last  "take"  of  the  day  is  over  Myrna 
rushes  home  to  her  first  and  only  husband, 
and  Bill  stops  by  for  a  pint  of  ice  cream  to 
take  to  Jean.  Their  private  life  never  seems 
to  get  involved  with  their  screen  life.  And 
just  in  case  you  might  think  otherwise  I'll 
tell  you  right  now  that  Myrna  and  Jean 
are  the  best  of  friends,  and  so  are  Bill 
and  Arthur.  You  can't  make  anything  out 
of  that.  Bill  of  course  constantly  refers  to 
Mr.  Hornblow  as  "that  man  you  married — 
what's  his  name — Horntooter?"  And  when 
I  asked  Bill  why  he  considered  Myrna  the 
ideal  screen  wife  he  said  with  a  decided 
wink  in  Miss  Loy's  direction,  "because  she 
goes  home  at  five  o'clock." 

Director  Van  Dyke,  who  is  directing  the 
"Thin  Alan"  series,  had  this  to  say  of  his 
two  stars,  "They  perform  together  as 
smoothly  as  the  Flying  Codonas.  They  are 
entirely  unselfish.  Neither  of  them  ever 
tries  in  any  way  to  steal  a  scene  from  the 
other,  or  for  that  matter  from  anyone  else 
in  the  cast.  They  are  far  more  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  picture  as  a  whole  than 
in  their  individual  performances,  which 
makes  them  rather  unique  as  actors  go." 
And  the  studio  people  will  tell  you  that 
they  are  the  two  stars  in  Hollywood  who 
get  along  perfectly  together.  No  jealousies, 
no  temper.  Which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  some  of  the  other  famous  teams,  such 
as  Nelson  Eddy  and  Jeanette  MacDonald, 
Jean  Harlow  and  Clark  Gable,  Fred  As- 
taire  and  Ginger  Rogers,  and  Ruby  Keeler 
and  Dick  Powell.  So  when  all  is  said  and 
done  there  is  little  wonder  that  they  make 
such  gay  pictures  together. 

When  I  first  heard  that  Myrna  Loy  was 
going  in  for  gags  I  simply  couldn't  believe 
it — not  that  shy,  dignified  Myrna.  But  evi- 
dently the  debonair  Air.  Powell  brings 
out  the  peaked  cap  in  his  women,  for  Lorn- 
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bard  after  a  marriage  with  him  became  as 
mad  as  a  March  hare,  Gracie  Allen,  and 
Harpo  Marx  combined.  When  they  started 
"going  together"  Jean  Harlow  became  de- 
cidedly prankish.  And  now  Myrna  is  ca- 
vorting. The  other  night  Myrna  and  Bill 
were  asked  to  add  their  footsteps  to  those 
of  thirty-two  others  in  the  forecourt  of 
Sid  Grauman's  Chinese  Theatre — which  is 
a  great  honor,  and  which  means  of  course 
that  Myrna  and  Bill  have  achieved  success 
together  and  will  go  down  to  posterity 
as  the  perfect  screen  couple.  Well,  it's  a 
very  serious  occasion  you  can  be  sure.  The 
wet  cement  was  ready,  and  so  were  the 
photographers  and  the  fans  and  Mr.  Grau- 
man,  when  Miss  Loy  and  Mr.  Powell  ar- 
rived wearing  shoes  big  enough  for  an 
elephant  and  were  all  for  clumping  down 
on  the  wet  cement,  until  poor  Mr.  Grauman 
on  the  verge  of  tears  wailed,  "Oh,  Bill, 
oh  Myrna,  don't  do  this  to  me.  This  is  a 
serious  proposition."  Myrna  and  Bill  were 
having  a  dandy  time  playing  Arora  and 
Nick  Charles,  but  when  they  found  out 
how  much  it  meant  to  Mr.  Grauman,  (him- 
self the  King  of  the  practical  jokers),  they 
kicked  off  their  seven-league  boots  and 
became  as  serious  as  they  could,  which 
wasn't  very.  So  now  they've  been  immor- 
talized in  cement. 

Ever  since  the  time  when  Myrna  slipped 
him  a  rubber  pan  cake,  (and  nearly 
bounced  his  teeth  out),  in  the  delightful 
flapjack  scene  in  "Libeled  Lady,"  Bill  has 
been  looking  forward  to  an  opportunity  of 
getting  even  with  Myrna.  And  the  chance 
came  while  he  and  Myrna  were  on  loca- 
tion in  San  Francisco  for  "After  the  Thin 
Man."  (Jean  Harlow-  went  along,  too,  just 
for  the  ride.)  One  of  Myrna's  rich  fans 
had  sent  her  two  dozen  beautiful  and 
immense  yellow  chrysanthemums,  and  while 
Myrna  was  bathing,  her  maid  had  put  them 
in  the  hotel  sitting-room  in  a  large  vase.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  they  were  to  have 
cocktails  and  caviar  in  Jean's  and  Myrna's 
mutual  sitting  room  before  going  out  to 
dinner,  and  along  with  the  caviar  arrived 
Mr.  Powell.  With  no  one  watching  him  he 
proceeded  to  take  the  caviar  and  with  artis- 
tic skill  make  dark  centers  in  all  the  chrys- 
anthemums—  sort  of  glorified  black  -  eyed 
susans.  Well,  you  should  have  heard  Myrna 


and  Jean  exclaiming  when  they  entered  the 
room.  "I've  never  seen  such  beautiful  and 
exotic  flowers'  in  all  my  life,"  gasped 
Myrna.  "Yes,  aren't  they?"  agreed  Bill, 
"and  they  have  quite  a  delightful  fragrance 
about  them,  too."  Of  course  the  normal 
thing  for  Myrna  to  do  after  that,  being 
feminine  to  the  core,  was  to  stick  her  cute 
little  turned-up  nose  right  in  the  center  of 
a  large  chrysanthemum  and  inhale,  and 
that's  exactly  what  she  did.  And  did  you 
ever  try  to  inhale  caviar? 

Well,  Miss  Loy  bided  her  time  until  the 
company  returned  from  San  Francisco  and 
went  on  location  on  lot  2  back  of  the  Metro 
studio  in  Culver  City.  Right  next  to  their 
"location"  was  the  graveyard  set  left  over 
from  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  when  Air. 
Powell  arrived  that  evening  for  a  few 
night  scenes  he  found  that  his  dressing- 
room  had  been  set  up  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Capulets.  Bill  doesn't  like  graveyards,  ever. 


phony  ones,  and  he  knew  just  whom  to 
blame. 

One  of  the  most  charming  scenes  in 
"After  the  Thin  Man"  is  where  Myrna  is 
complaining  because  she  has  been  cooped 
up  in  a  compartment  on  a  transcontinental 
train  for  three  davs  and  is  prettv  weary 
of  it  all. 

"How  they  can  expect  a  woman  to  still 
have  any  mystery  for  a  man  after  three 
days  in  a  place  like  this  is  beyond  me," 
grouches  Nora. 

"Darling,"  says  Nick,  shaking  up  an- 
other round  of  cocktails,  "you  don't  need 
mystery.  You've  got  something  so  much 
better  than  mystery,  so  much  more 
alluring  " 

"What?"  asks  Nora  a  little  dubiously. 

"You've  got  me !" 

That's  right.  And  as  long  as  they've 
got  each  other,  we've  got  fun. 


Telltale  Footsteps 
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Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  in  one  line 
of  walk  is  Mae  West.  Her  walk  is  a  flop- 
ping walk.  From  right  to  left,  the  screen 
Mae  flops  along,  as  if  earth  only  meant 
complete  relaxation,  or  collapsing. 

Yet  la  West  is  clever.  Even  as  a  pseudo- 
Salvation  girl  she  changed  her  gait  for  the 
nonce,  and  rid  herself,  momentarily,  of  her 
flopping  walk.  But  it  reappeared  as  soon 
as  she  set  her  foot  on  the  gangplank  of 
Victor  MacLaglen's  ship,  remember? 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  actresses — 
and  I  mean  what  I  say — is  Isabel  Jewell. 
She  is  a  real  actress  because  she  can  alter 
her  walk,  and  her  talk,  to  fit  the  character 
she  plays.  The  passion  she  can  put  into 
her  voice  is  most  telling,  if  a  scene  needs 
a  denunciation  speech.  In  real  life,  Isabel 
is  lively  and  jolly.  From  hardboiled  girls, 
recall  the  splendid  bit  she  did  in  "The  Tale 
of  Two  Cities."  As  the  frightened  little 
seamstress  going  to  the  guillotine,  she  was 
a  marvel  of  revelation  in  walking  and 
voice. 

Lee  Tracy  is  fearful.  Lee  walks  as  if 
he  expected  someone,  or  something,  to 
leap  out  at  him  as  he  moves  along.  Like 
Fred  Astaire.  there  is  a  nervous  trait  in 


Lee  He  has  so  much  surplus  energy  that 
to  sit  still,  or  stand  still,  is  agony.  He  told 
me  once  that  he  always  had  to  be  doing 
something.  If  not  working  at  the  studio, 
he  wrote.  If  not  writing,  he  sailed  his  yacht 
on  the  Pacific.  Lee's  walk  suggests  very 
definitely  that  he  is  always  looking  for 
something  to  do.  But.  at  the  same  time,  he 
dreads  that  it  might  be  something  he 
doesn't  want  to  do.  Such  walking  is  a 
constant  strain  on  the  nervous  system.  Or  I 
think  so,  at  least. 

Carole  Lombard's  walk  seems  to  sym- 
bolize her  rise  to  screen  popularity.  Car- 
ole's gait  gives  one  the  impression  that  she 
is  rising  in  an  elevator.  Chin  out,  chest 
in,  she  elevated  herself  by  sheer  opposi- 
tion. It  means,  of  course,  that  Carole  feels 
all  others  are  antagonistic  toward  her.  As 
if  anyone  could  be ! 

Languidness  is  the  trait  clearly  shown 
in  Leslie  Howard's  walk.  He  is  good  in 
almost  any  role,  for  he  changes  his  walk 
to  suit  the  character.  But  nonetheless,  the 
Howard  languidness  creeps  forth.  It  tells 
us  that  Leslie  has  been  crushed  by  life's 
brutality,  by  the  World  War.  by  other  ob- 
stacles. He  might  be  the  Happy  Warrior. 


Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  he  must  be.  He 
has  got  past  struggles  in  life,  but  the  re- 
sulting existence  is.  to  him,  merely  carry- 
ing on. 

Garbo  walks  direct  and  straight,  almost 
like  a  business  man.  She  sees  she  has  to 
do  something,  go  somewhere,  and  there's 
nothing  more  to  say.  She  does,  and  goes. 

Binnie  Barnes  seems  always  to  be  going 
on  a  long  walking  tour.  Her  steps  are 
buoyant  and  quick.  It  indicates  that  Bin- 
nie doesn't  sit  back  and  wait.  She  feels  she 
has  still  a  long  way  to  go,  and  is  only 
starting  out.  Such  walkers  get  there! 

Perhaps  Paul  Muni  is  the  most  difficult 
to  place  by  his  acting  walk.  In  each  char- 
acterization he  alters  his  every  gesture.  As 
the  famous  gangster,  as  the  miner,  the 
scientist — in  any  one.  Muni's  gait  fits  in. 
Also  his  voice.  In  short.  Muni's  walk  be- 
trays the  fact  that  he  is  a  splendid  actor. 

What  is  that  rushing  and  scraping  I 
hear?  Oh,  I  see.  Merely  most  of  Holly- 
wood's elite  attempting  to  change  their 
tell-tale  footsteps.  Before  they  reveal  other 
fears  and  secrets,  let  me  warn  them  to 
watch  their  step! 
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taken  this  matronly  turn.  For,  slender  and 
supple,  she  was  like  a  glowing,  fair-skinned 
girl  who,  a  few  moments  before,  had 
breezed  into  the  room  for  all  the  world 
as  though  just  bicycling  out  of  an  English 
country  lane.  Her  short-skirted  gray  suit 
bore  out  this  impression.  Blue-green  eyes 
smiled  from  under  sunny  hair  topped  by 
a  tilted  beret  which  evidently  had  weath- 
ered rain  and  shine.  Plain  only  as  to 
clothes,  she  struck  me  as  quite  the  smart- 
est thing  since  women  wore  brains. 

"But  the  trouble  with  babies  is  you  never 
know  what  they're  going  to  do  in  pic- 
tures," pointed  out  Miss  Allan.  "Remem- 
ber the  scene  with  the  baby  in  'David  Cop- 
pertield'  where  both  of  us  were  in  bed? 
Well,  there  I  was  in  the  best  scene  of  the 
best  part  I'd  had  since  coming  to  Holly- 
wood and  I'd  looked  forward  to  it  with 
high  hopes.  It  was  short,  but  so  human 
that  I'd  counted  on  it  as  meaning  every- 
thing to  me.  All  I  had  to  do  was  turn 
and  say,  'David.'  Nothing  could  be  simpler 
— or  so  it  seemed.  .The  only  thing  to  keep 
in  mind  was  time.  That  was  of  first  im- 
portance because  the  baby  was  only  four 
days  old  and  was  allowed  but  thirty  sec- 
onds under  the  lights.  The  instant  they 
were  turned  on  we  started  the  scene.  I 
turned  and  was  saying  'David'  when  the 
baby  jerked  up  its  tiny  hand  and  clapped 
it  right  over  my  mouth.  You  can  imagine 
the  result — far  from  'Okay  for  sound.'  So 
we  had  to  wait,  with  the  lights  off,  then 
do  it  over  again.  No  hand  came  up  the 
second  time,  but  something  else  did.  The 
baby  hiccupped.  I  was  about  to  make  a 
third  attempt  when  Mr.  Cukor,  the  direc- 
tor, said:  'Never  mind,  we'll  keep  'em  in. 
Those  hiccups  are  good  stuff.'  That 
precious  infant  had  stolen  my  scene !" 

Miss  Allan  threw  back  her  head  and 
laughed  at  the  precocious  robbery. 

"That  was  your  first  experience  with  a 
baby,"  I  supposed. 

"With  a  four-days-old  one,  yes."  she 
granted,  "but  not  with  babies  in  general  and 
particularly  babies-in-arms.  Many's  the 
scene  they've  stolen  from  me  in  the  thea- 
tre. That  happened  when  I  was  touring 
England  with  a  stock  company.  We  played 
melodrama.  Our  main  stand-by  was  'The 
Coast  Guard's  Daughter.'  I  was  the  daugh- 
ter, and  although  the  coast  guard  could 
save  others  from  a  watery  grave  in  no 
time  at  all  it  took  him  five  acts  to  save 
me  from  an  even  worse  fate.  To  keeo  up 
the  suspense  I  had  to  do  a  frightful  lot 
of  screaming.  The  babies  in  the  audience 
were  always  pretty  good  at  it,  too.  I'll 
never  forget  the  night  we  played  Chester- 
field, a  small  coal-mining  town.  The  audi- 
ence was  very  interesting,  with  the  black- 
ened men  coming  straight  from  the  mines 
without  washing  up  and  their  wives  carry- 
ing babies  wrapped  in  shawls.  A  more  sym- 
pathetic audience  couldn't  be  imagined.  The 
men  and  the  women  were  all  for  me  and 
their  babies  all  with  me.  The  moment  I 
turned  on  my  screams  those  youngsters 
whooped  it  up  and  when  I  went  into  my 
shrieks  they  went  me  one  better.  Nothing 
could  stop  them.  After  that  highly  com- 
petitive performance  a  woman  with  a  cry- 
ing baby  under  her  shawl  was  waiting  for 
me  at  the  stage  door.  'Please,  miss,'  she 
said,  'you've  got  my  kid  bawlin'  so  orful 
that  I've  brought  'im  'round  to  let  'im  see 
you  ain't  really  takin'  on.  An'  there's  a 
favor  I'd  like  to  ask  you,  for  the  good  Lor' 
knows  it's  the  on'y  way  me  an'  my  man 
will  be  able  to  get  a  wink  o'  sleep  this 
'ole  blessed  night.  Jus'  to  shut  'im  up, 
would  you  min',  miss,  kissin'  Joey?'  I 
kissed  Joey." 


Babies  and  Earthquakes 

Continued  fr.om  page  27 

"Then  you  learned  about  babies  before 
coming  to  Hollywood?" 

"Long  before — at  any  rate,  about  chil- 
dren. You  see,"  explained  Miss  Allan,  "at 
sixteen  I  was  a  kindergarten  teacher.  That 
was  at  my  home  in  Skegness,  a  small  place 
on  the  east  coast  of  England.  And  it  was 
from  those  children  I  learned  about  acting. 
I  mean  they  gave  me  the  idea,  put  it  into 
my  head.  It's  said,  you  know,  that  all  act- 
ors are  children,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  all  good  actors  are  chil- 
dren. Those  in  the  kindergarten  certainly 
acted  instinctively,  and  after  teaching  them 
elocution  for  three  or  four  months  I  dis- 
covered I'd  never  know  as  much  as  they 
did.  But  I  wanted  desperately  to  learn 
something  about  acting,  so  I  decided  to  go 


Billie  de  la  Volta,  a  blonde  lovely 
you'll  see  in  English  films,  is  very 
proud  of  her  pet  rabbit. 


to  the  Old  Vic  in  London.  At  first  my 
father,  a  doctor,  was  determined  I  shouldn't 
go  on  the  stage,  but  finally  I  won  him 
over  by  saying  I  merely  wanted  to  study 
elocution.  I  really  began  as  an  understudy, 
then  had  a  year  and  a  half  in  Shakespeare. 
It  was  well  worth  going  that  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  to  London." 

Meanwhile  I  wondered  what  brings  Eng- 
lish actresses  six  thousand  miles  to  Holly- 
wood, whether  it  is  the  lure  of  fame  or 
fortune. 

"I  wasn't  intrigued  by  money,"  replied 
Miss  Allan,  "because  I  knew  in  coming 
here  I'd  have  to  pay  two  income  taxes,  so 
in  the  end  I'd  be  no  better  oft  financially. 
But  I  would  be  better  off  professionally  if 
I  made  a  success  and  then  went  back  to 
England,  for  there  they  appreciate  peo- 
ple coming  from  Hollywood.  What  I 
wanted  was  a  build-up.  You  can't  get  that 
in  England.  After  being  in  pictures  there 
for  three  years  I  was  called  a  star,  but  it 
didn't  mean  anything.  There  had  been  no 
build-up,  and  I  realized  I  could  get  no  fur- 
ther without  breaking  away.  In  Holly- 
wood I  would  be  learning  from  the  start. 
It  is  good  to  learn  here  how  people  are 
made  from  nothing.  In  England  it  is  an 
entirely  different  experience,  for  nearly  all 
the  film  people  are  taken  from  the  stage. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  famous  on  the  stage 
first  of  all.  otherwise  a  person  is  quite  un- 
known to  cinema  audiences.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  true  of  Hollywood  stars,  who  are 


enormously  popular  there.  With  British 
people  taken  from  the  stage  there  is  still 
another  difference.  First  the  film  producers 
look  for  acting  ability,  then  for  a  pretty 
face.  Here  in  Hollywood  if  a  girl  is  very 
pretty  they  sign  her  up,  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  it  works  out." 

"Do  you  think  American  girls  are  pret- 
tier than  English  girls?*' I  dared  to  ask. 

"American  girls  are  more  finished,  better 
groomed  in  the  matter  of  hair,  style,  and 
the  like."  Miss  Allan  decided.  "But  Eng- 
lish girls  are  naturally  prettier — that  is, 
without  cosmetics  and  other  artificial  aids. 
When  it  comes  to  these  things  American 
girls  make  a  better  job  of  it.  Girls  on  the 
street  here  take  much  more  trouble  with 
themselves.  Stenographers  and  waitresses 
will  spend  two  dollars  a  week  on  their 
looks,  where  in  England  girls  spend  a  like 
amount  on  holidays,  bicycling  into  the 
country  and  that  sort  of  thing.  In  America 
it  all  comes  down  to  film  stars.  Clever 
copies  of  their  dresses  may  be  bought  in 
the  shops  for  ten  or  twenty  dollars.  But 
English  shops  don't  study  the  dresses  of 
film  stars.  British  screen  actresses  are  not 
so  well-dressed  as  Hollywood  stars,  and 
for  this  reason  their  clothes  do  not  stir 
the  imagination,  or  at  any  rate  excite  the 
imitation,  of  English  girls.  Nor  is  there 
the  same  keen,  lively  interest  in  the  screen 
generally.  Our  girls  are  not  quite  sure  what 
it's  all  about." 

"How  did  you  feel  about  it?" 

"I  was  just  excited  about  coming  to 
Hollywood,"  she  glowed,  "and  interested 
in  seeing  what  to  do — have  my  hair  dyed, 
my  teeth  out,  or  my  face  lifted.  From 
what  I'd  heard  I  expected  to  be  entirely 
made  over.  But  I  was  disappointed  in  that, 
for  they  took  me  just  as  I  was.  However, 
I  do  take  more  pains  with  my  personal 
appearance  here  than  I  did  at  home.  But 
not  off  the  screen.  I  can't  be  bothered.  I'm 
a  very  easy-going  person." 

A  very  genuine  person,  I  should  say. 
She's  so  real  you'd  never  take  her  for  an 
actress,  not  to  mention  the  very  good 
actress  she  is. 

"Anyway,"  she  added,  "Hollywood  has 
given  me  the  build-up  I  needed  and  broad- 
ened my  outlook." 

"But  meant  nothing  eventful?" 

"Indeed  it  has,"  she  protested,  "the  most 
terribly  eventful  experience  I've  ever 
known.  It  came  with  my  first  visit,  when 
I'd  been  here  only  three  weeks — the  earth- 
quake. I  was  working  with  Lionel  Barry- 
more  in  'Looking  Forward'  when  it 
struck.  Far  from  looking  forward  to  any- 
thing, I  believed  it  to  be  the  end  of  the 
world.  It  wasn't  fright  that  seized  me,  but 
something  a  thousand  times  worse,  a  vast, 
overwhelming  sense  of  utter  destruction.  It 
seemed  to  paralyze  me.  Then  I  noticed  a 
little  child  who  had  been  playing  about 
the  stage  and  was  tumbled  over  by  the 
first  shock.  As  I  snatched  her  up,  she  gazed 
at  the  huge,  swaying  building  and  smilingly 
lisped,  'Rockabye.' " 

Miss  Allan  passed  her  hand  over  her 
eyes,  then  reflected:  "Children  have  al- 
ways figured  in  my  life,  from  teaching  to 
acting.  They  have  an  unerring  instinct  for 
dramatizing  everything,  including  them- 
selves. Even  to  this  day  I  never  pass  a 
schoolyard  at  recess  time  without  stopping 
to  watch  them  at  play.  L^nconsciously  they 
turn  their  games  into  drama,  acting  as 
naturally  as  a  young  bird  flies.  Somehow. 
I  feel  that  whatever  I  have  done  in  the 
way  of  acting  I  owe  to  children.  So  I 
don't  mind  having  babies.  But  I  don't  want 
to  have  any  more  earthquakes !" 
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Miss  Isabel  Parker:  "  Pond's  Cold  Cream  ends  dry 


And  here's  the  rousing  treatment 
that  keeps  it  vigorous  .  .  . 

HORRID  skin  faults  are  usually  under- 
skirt faults.  Blackheads  come  when 
tiny  oil  glands  underneath  are  overworked, 
give  off  a  thick,  clogging  oil. 

Next  thing  you  know,  your  pores  are 
looking  larger. 

Lines  around  your  eyes,  mouth  are  just 
your  outer  skin  crinkling,  because  your 
underskin  is  getting  soft  and  flabby. 

But  you  can  stop  those  cloggings!  Bring 
fresh  life  to  that  faulty  underskin — 

Twice  a  day  invigorate  your  underskin 
with  a  rousing  Pond's  deep-skin  treatment. 

Pond's  Cold  Cream  contains  specially 
processed  oils  which  go  way  down  deep 
into  your  pores.  Right  away  it  softens  dirt 
.  .  .  Floats  it  out  .  .  .  and  with  it  the  clog- 
ging matter  from  the  skin  itself.  You  wipe 
it  all  off.  Right  away  your  skin  feels 
fresher — looks  brighter. 

Now  waken  glands  .  .  .  cells 

Now  a  second  application  of  that  same 
freshening  cold  cream!  You  pat  it  in 
smartly.  Feel  the  circulation  stir.  This  way 


Where 
skin 
faults 
begin 


blood  vessels  make 
outer  skin  good  or 
bad.    When  they 


Miss  Mary  Augusta  Biddle 

of  the  distinguished  Philadelphia  family:  "Every-  time 
I  use  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  I  know  niv  skin  is  coine  to 
look  lovelier.  Sinee  usinu  it.  I  haven't  had  a  single 
blackhead,  my  pores  seem  smaller.*' 

little  glands  and  cells  awaken.  Fibres  are 
strengthened.  Your  underskin  is  toned, 
quickened. 

In  a  short  time,  your  skin  is  better  every 
way!  Color  livelier.  Pores  smaller.  Lines 
softened.  And  those  mean  little  blackheads 
and  blemishes  begin  to  show  up  less  and 
less. 

Get  ajar  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream  today. 
Begin  the  simple  treatments  described 
below.  In  two  weeks  see  your  skin  growing 


lovelier — end  all  that  worrying  about  ugly 
little  skin  faults. 

Remember  this  treatment 

Every  night,  cleanse  with  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 
As  it  brings  out  the  dirt,  stale  make-up,  and 
skin  secretions — wipe  it  all  off.  Now  pat  in 
more  cream — briskly.  Rouse  that  failing  under- 
skin! Set  it  to"" work  again — for  that  clear, 
smooth,  line-tree  skin  you  want. 
Every  morning,  and  during  the  day,  repeat  this 
treatment  with  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  Your  skin 
comes  softer  every  time.  Feels  better,  looks  bet- 
ter, and  now  your  powder  goes  on  beautifully. 

Keep  up  these  Pond's  patting  treatments 
faithfully.  As  blackheads  soften,  take  a  clean 
tissue  and  press  them  out.  Now  blemishes  will 
stop  coming.  Soon  you  will  find  that  the  very 
places  where  pores  showed  largest  will  be  finer 
textured. 

SPECIAL  9-TREATMENT  TUBE 

and  3  other  Pond's  Beauty  Aids 


PONDS,  Dept.  7S-CA.  Clinton.  < 
of  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  enough 

ent  shades  of  Pond's  Face  Powde 
postage  and  packing. 
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SCREENLAND 


Loyal  Lady 

Continued  from  page  51 


your  game?  Don't  let  golf  get  you  down." 

"Oh,  Eleanor,  I  don't  know  how  to  tell 
you!  There's  a  new  musical  regime  at  the 
studio  and  you  know  what  that  always 
means.  Off  with  the  old;  on  with  the  new. 
I'm  scheduled  to  get  my  walking  papers  in 
a  day  or  two.  One  of  the  boys  who  works 
in  the  contract  department  told  me." 

"That's  a  lot  of  baloney !"  she  answered 
quickly.  "Mr.  Mayer  promised  you'd  be 
with  me  again  and  he  keeps  his  promises ! 
There's  been  a  mistake  somewhere,  I  just 
know  it !  I'll  see  you  on  the  lot  in  the 
morning  and  everything  will  be  all  right, 
you  wait  and  see.  Why,  Metro  couldn't  get 
along  without  you !  You're  the  best  piano 
player  on  the  lot  and  you  know  it !"  she 
added  affectionately. 

There  had  been  a  mistake,  as  Eleanor 
discovered  early  the  next  morning.  Mr. 
Mayer  naturally  had  not  known  about  the 
inner  workings  of  the  music  department, 
but  as  soon  as  Eleanor  told  him  the  story, 
he  saw  to  it  that  her  "piano-player"  was 
put  back  on  the  books  for  good.  But  the 
more  Eleanor  thought  about  it  the  more 
mad  she  became.  "I  think  I'll  just  give 
that  music  department  a  piece  of  my  mind, 
anyway !"  she  finally  decided.  "Imagine 
anyone  not  thinking  that  he  was  valuable ! 
What's  the  matter,  don't  people  know  good 
piano-playing  when  they  hear  it  around 
here?  Of  all  things!  It  makes  me  burn, 
that's  what!"  And  she  was  off  to  the  music 
heads  to  make  them  do  a  little  of  the  same 
thing.  Only  the  burn  on  their  faces  was  one 
of  chagrin,  not  righteous  indignation  like 
Eleanor's. 

This  is  typical  of  Eleanor.  She  is  always 


Robert  Taylor  and  Eleanor  Powell, 
who  gained  stardom  in  the  same 
film,  "Broadway  Melody  of  1936," 
exchange  hearty  greetings. 


crusading  for  someone.  Everybody  who  has 
been  without  a  job  in  the  theatrical  world 
in  New  York  has  been  told  at  one  time 
or  another,  "Go  see  Eleanor  Powell;  she'll 
get  you  something!"  But,  unlike  most  em- 
ployment agencies,  she  not  only  gets  people 
jobs;  she  also  helps  them  to  keep  them. 
There  was,  as  a  second  example,  the  case 
of  the  Greek  doorman  at  one  of  New 
York's  smartest  night-clubs. 

Eleanor  was  working  there  at  the  time 
and  the  doorman,  as  everybody  does, 
adored  her.  Every  evening  between  shows 
he  would  bring  her  ice  cream,  and  ice 
cream  is  Eleanor's  favorite  of  favorites. 
She  could,  on  her  own  admission,  eat  it 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  Also,  the  door- 
man used  to  run  errands  for  her,  and  for 
other  workers  at  the  club  when  Eleanor 
would  hint  that  maybe  he  was  doing  too 
much  for  her,  and  that  some  of  the  others 
were  feeling  badly  about  it.  He  could 
speak  very  little  English,  but  that  didn't 
hinder  Eleanor  in  finding  out  all  there  was 
to  know  about  him,  about  his  wife  and 
his  five  children.  She  had  some  goofy  nick- 
name for  him,  something  like  "Lucahoff." 
and  always  she  would  give  him  a  good- 
night hug  to  take  along  to  the  babies  when 
she  left  at  night. 

One  evening  he  came  in  to  see  her  and 
he  was  so  upset  that  he  could  do  little  more 
than  moan  and  wring  his  hands  and  mutter 
something  unintelligible  about  the  poor, 
poor  kiddies.  Finally,  Eleanor  got  the  story. 
He  had  been  fired.  Just  when  the  club  had 
started  to  go  over  in  a  big  way,  the  owner, 
Billy  Rose.  (yes.  the  Billy  Rose  recently 
associated  with  the  Texas  Centennial),  had 
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decided  to  cut  down  a  bit.  It's  the  old.  old 
temptation— when  big  money  starts  rolling 
in.  to  try  and  operate  on  less.  Eleanor  lost 
no  time'  in  telling  Mr.  Rose  what  she 
thought  about  it.  "You  can't  fire  this  fellow. 
You  can't,  that's  all ;  it's  impossible  !  Don't 
you  know  he  needs  the  job?  He  has  a  wife 
and  five  children,  and  he  has  to  have  it, 
and  besides  you  don't  know  how  much  he 
does  for  all  of  us  around  here!  Why,  we 
couldn't  get  along  without  him.  Fire  some- 
bodv  else  if  you  have  to,  somebody  who 
doesn't  have  to  have  the  job.  Somebody 
who  can  take  his  time  getting  another, 
without  having  to  worry  about  five  chil- 
dren to  feed.  But  don*t  fire  Lucahoff,  do 
you  hear  me?" 

It  was  impossible  not  to.  When  Eleanor 
gets  excited  about  something,  which  is 
about  half  the  time,  she  doesn't  exactly 
speak  in  whispers!  The  Greek  doorman 
kept  his  job. 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  Holly  and 
Fred,  who  work  in  the  mail  department  at 
M-G-M.  Ever  since  Eleanor  first  appeared 
on  the  lot.  over  a  year  ago,  they  have 
been  her  slaves.  They  used  to  stand  around, 
gooey-eyed  and  ga-ga,  and  beg  her  to  go 
to  a  dance  with  them.  Eleanor  has  never 
been  able  to  do  that — that  is  one  thing  for 
which  she  hasn't  found  time — but  the  fact 
that  they  would  feel  free  to  ask  her  gives 
evidence  of  the  friendly  relationship  be- 
tween them,  so  different  from  that  which 
usually  exists,  if  at  all,  between  star  and 
"under-dogs"  on  the  lot.  Recently  Holly 
came  to  her  and  asked  a  favor.  He  was 
getting  two  weeks'  vacation,  but  rather 
than  idle  away  his  vacation  he  was  anxious 
to  get  some  thing  to  do  during  that  time 
so  he  might  have  some  for  "something 
special."  Could  Eleanor  suggest  anything? 
"Sure,"  said  Eleanor.  "Come  on  with  me 
and  I'll  introduce  you  to  Dave  Gould,  the 


James  Gleason  ponders  the  puizle  of  a  murder  mystery  end  ZaSu  Pitts  helps 
him — puzzle,  that  is — in  another  sequel  to  the  popular  "Penguin  Pool  Murder." 


dance  director  on  my  picture.  You  can 
dance  in  the  men's  chorus." 

"But  I  can't  dance."  said  Holly. 

"Won't  matter,"  said  Eleanor.  "I'll  tell 
him  to  put  you  in  the  back.  You'll  still  get 
the  same  money,  seven-fifty,  or  is  it  ten 
dollars  a  day?" 

"Gee-ee!"  gasped  Holly.  "I've  always 
said  you  were  the  swellest  dame  on  the 
lot !" 

To  Dave  Gould  she  said,  "This  boy  has 


to  have  a  job  for  special  reasons."  He 
got  it. 

Part  of  the  "special  reasons"  were  soon 
made  clear  when  Holly  received  his  first 
day's  check  and  spent  most  of  it  on  flowers 
for  Eleanor. 

And  so  it  goes.  And  this  is  why  there 
are  so  many  people  in  the  world  who  mean 
it  when  they  say  "I'd  do  anything  in  the 
world  for  Eleanor  Powell."  How  she  has 
time  or  vitality  for  all  these  extra-career 


HAPPENED  TO  THE  BOY  FRIEND  LATELY) 


DOkT -THERE'S  DICK  NOW.' 

lav  be  he's  com  ik)  (s  inj 
ope  -  Didn't  even 
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'OU  OUGHT  TO  DO 
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BUTTRUDV-  HOW 
CAN  I  ?  VOU  KNOW 
HOW  PRETTy  LOUISE 
IS  —  AND  DUST  LOOK 
AT  ME  WITH  ALL. 
AWFUL  PIMPLES 


MARGE  -  I  BET  THATS  THE  WHOLE  TROUBLE. 

IF  VOU  GET  RID  OF  THOSE  PIMPLES 
EVERYTHING  WILL  BE  ALL  RIGHT- 
LISTEN,  fleischmann's  veast  is 

WHAT  VOU  NEED  -  C'MOM,  LET'S 
GET  SOME  NOW/ 


PONT  I  FT  ADOLESCENT  PIMPLBS 
KEEP  YOUR  BOY  FftlENPS  FROM  MAKING  DATES 

PIMPLES  often  call  a  halt  to  good 
times  for  many  girls  and  boys  after 
the  start  of  adolescence. 

At  this  time,  between  13  to  25,  im- 
portant glands  develop  and  final  growth 
takes  place.  The  entire  body 
is  disturbed.    The  skin  gets 


by  clearing  skin  irritants 
out  of  the  blood 
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oversensitive.  Waste  poisons  in  the 
blood  irritate  this  sensitive  skin.  Pim- 
ples pop  out. 

If  you  are  bothered  by  adolescent 
pimples,  do  as  thousands  of  others — 
eat  Fleischmann's  fresh  Yeast.  It  clears 
these  skin  irritants  out  of  the  blood. 
And  then — pimples  vanish! 

Eat  3  cakes  daily — one  before 
each  meal — plain,  or  in  a  little 
water — until  your  skin  is  en- 
tirely clear  again.  Start  today! 
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Here's  something  for  the  girl  who_"has 
everything" — a  gift  to  give  herself, 
tiful  eyes!  All  wrapped  up  in  a  package 
(the  ingredients  are).  Or  you  can  purchase 
them  singly.  Don't  wait  for  some  one  to 
give  them  to  you — prove  yourself  gifted  by 
getting  them  immedia  tely  .  .  .  and  see  how 
many  eligible  young  Santas  want  to  put 
you  on  their  Christmas  trees!  First,  there's 
Kurlash!  Slip  your  lashes_  into  it  today. 
Like  magic,  they  curl  back  in  a  fascinating 
curve.  How  much  bigger  and  brighter  your 
eyes  look  now  that  they  have  dark,  fringed 
frames!  Kurlash  accomplishes  this  trans- 
formation in  only  30  seconds.  No  heat, 
cosmetics  or  practice.  $1  at  all  good  stores. 


d  red  ribbon  and  puts  him  on 


your  gilt 

.Hc-.i  win, 


pile.  Lashtint  is  t he  water-proof  r 
a  convenient  little  glass  rod.  It  dries  instantly  and 
looks  completely  soft  and  natural.  Comes  in  black, 
blue,  brown,  or  green.  $1. 


but.  oh. 


;hadow  in  your  favorite  shade 
on  your  lids.  It  will  make  your  eyes  look  larger, 
deeper  in  color,  ami  more  brilliant.  Shadette  comes 
in  twelve  intriguing  daytime  shades.  Mix  gold  or 
silver  with  green  or  blue  to  give  your  eyes  an  exotic 
iridescent  look   that's  irresistible  for  evening.  75c. 


Write  Jane  Heath  for  advice  about  eye  beauty.  Give 
your  coloring  Jor  personal  beauty  plan.  Address  Dept. 
S-l.  The  Kurlash  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Tlie 
Kurlash  Company  oj  Canada,  at  Toronto,  3. 


crusades  no  one  will  ever  know ;  but  any- 
way she  does,  and  it  is  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  Hollywood.  It  is  part  of  her 
zest  for  life,  her  unending  thrill  in  just 
being  alive.  Few  people  have  the  out-going 
personality  that  she  has ;  the  abundance  of 
warmth  and  good-feeling  to  spread  around. 
Her  daily  good-mornings  and  good-nights 
on  the  set  of  "Born  To  Dance"  take  up  so 
much  time,  incidentally,  that  one  day  Di- 
rector Del  Ruth  said,  in  a  peeve,  "Gee, 
Eleanor,  I  do  wish  you'd  get  in  fifteen 
minutes  earlier  in  the  morning,  because  it 
takes  you  that  long  to  say  hello  to  all  the 
grips  and  to  find  out  if  their  wives  slept 
well  the  night  before !  Would  you  mind 
trying  it  for  a  while?" 

Quick  as  a  flash  Eleanor  turned  on  him. 
"All  right,  I'll  try.  Maybe  you  think  this 
good-morning  stuff  is  silly.  But  honestly, 
Roy,  you  have  no  idea  how  good  it  makes 
you  feel,  to  say  hello  to  everybody.  It  does 
a  lot  for  you — really  it  does !" 

Now  Eleanor  and  Roy  Del  Ruth  both 
get  in  fifteen  minutes  earlier  for  friendly 
hellos.  The  entire  "Born  To  Dance"  set 
begins  the  day  with  the  smile ! 

Unlike  many  young  people,  Eleanor  has 
a  particular  sympathy  with  "the  older 
folks."  "I  just  adore  "old  people,"  she  has 
often  been  heard  to  say,  and  perhaps  this 
is  because  she  spent  so  much  of  her  early 
life  with  her  maternal  grandmother,  her 
beloved  Grandmother  Torrey.  Recently 
when  the  occasion  arose  to  hire  a  servant 
for  the  new  Beverly  Hills  home  which 
Eleanor  and  her  mother  have  just  rented, 
among  the  applicants  was  a  wizened  little 
old  colored  woman,  about  70  years  old. 
Many  another  person  would  have  dismissed 
her  without  even  an  interview,  but  when 
Eleanor  heard  her  story,  and  heard  her 
quaint  religious  viewpoint  on  life,  and  that 
her  name  was  Abigail,  she  couldn't  resist 
her  and  immediately  hired  her.  Later  she 
discovered  that  Abigail  had  a  daughter 
who  was  also  looking  for  a  job,  so  now 
Abigail  and  her  daughter  both  work  for  the 
Powells.  Already  Abigail  worships  the 
very  ground  on  which  her  mistress  walks. 
When  Eleanor  returns  from  the  studio  at 
night  she  grabs  the  little  old  colored 
woman  up  in  her  arms  and  dances  a  turn 
with  her  around  the  kitchen.  Abigail  has 
never  seen  a  motion  picture,  but  the  first 
time  Eleanor  danced  for  her  she  gasped 
and  said,  "Lawsy  !  Why,  I  just  know  she's 
the  best  dancer  in  the  world,  and  I  ain't 


seen  any  of  them  'cepting  Miss  Eleanor  !" 

But  Eleanor's  generosity  isn't  confined 
to  doing  things — she  is  just  as  liberal  in 
giving  things.  When  she  received  her  first 
pay  check  from  "Broadway  Melody"  she 
used  it — not  to  buy  something  for  herself, 
but  to  buy  a  Ford  for  her  grandmother. 
It  was  the  first  car  that  had  ever  existed 
in  either  the  Torrey  or  the  Powell  family. 
Later,  much  later,  she  got  around  to  buy- 
ing a  car  for  herself.  In  her  attitude  toward 
that  car,  incidentally,  can  be  clearly  shown 
her  whole  modest  viewpoint  on  her  own 
fame  and  fortune.  She  takes  care  of  it  her- 
self— keeps  the  windshield  and  windows 
clean,  and  always  locks  it  up  herself  at 
night.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day  that  she 
drove  it,  she  turned  off  the  ignition  and 
was  startled  to  hear  a  bubbling  sound  in 
the  radiator.  Not  realizing  that  this  was 
normal,  she  was  frightened  and  excited  and 
immediately  called  the  man  who  had  sold 
it  to  her,  fearing  that  something  was  wrong 
with  her  adored  car  Again,  after  she'd  had 
it  about  a  week,  her  mother  was  amazed 
to  see  that  she  was  driving  so  slowly — be- 
fore that  she  had  been  driving  like  a  speed 
demon.  "Well,"  said  Eleanor,  "yesterday 
somebody  told  me  that  if  you  go  fast 
around  curves  it's  bad  on  the  tires!"  It 
never  occurs  to  her  that  there  can  be  other 
tires,  other  cars  even,  for  the  star  Eleanor 
Powell.  In  her  own  mind  she  is  still  a 
simple  girl,  genuinely  thrilled  with  her 
first  car. 

To  complete  this  story  of  her  warmth 
and  generosity  I  must  tell  you  one  more 
thing,  about  the  hurry-trip  which  Eleanor 
will  make  to  New  York  when  "Born  To 
Dance"  is  finished.  The  studio  has  allowed 
her  several  weeks  in  which  to  rest  before 
starting  "Broadway  Melody  of  1937."  If 
she  followed  good  sense  she  would  take 
that  rest  in  California,  away  from  staring 
mobs  and  station  greeters.  But  no,  Eleanor 
is  going  to  New  York.  Why?  Because  she 
left  her  prize  cocker  spaniel  there,  and  now 
she  wants  to  bring  it  back  with  her.  But 
couldn't  it  be  shipped  out? 

"Oh,  no !"  says  Eleanor.  "You  don't  un- 
derstand. He's  a  scarey  little  thing — quivers 
like  a  leaf  when  he's  frightened.  That's 
why  I  want  to  carry  him  every  mile  of 
the  way  myself!" 

Cocker  spaniels,  Greek  doormen,  70- 
year-old  colored  women,  piano  players  and 
mail  boys — it's  all  the  same.  Eleanor  has 
room  under  her  wing  for  all ! 


Laughing  Irishman 

Continued  from  page  26 


Flynn  started  laughing  in  the  cradle,  and 
that  whatever  the  years  may  deny  him  or 
take  from  him,  laughter — the  root  of  all 
good,  as  someone  has  called  it — will  always 
remain. 

This  general  impression  is  strengthened 
as  you  hear  him  talk.  His  mind  seems  to 
grow  restive  among  dull  facts,  and  to 
plunge  toward  comedy  as  steel  toward  a 
magnet.  Yet,  he  was  distantly  related  to 
Fletcher  Christian,  hero  of  "Mutiny  on 
the  Bounty."  Christian  was  the  maiden 
name  of  his  mother,  descended  from  a 
branch  of  the  same  family.  Yes,  they  had 
a  picture  of  Fletcher  at  home,  and  a  sword 
that  had  once  belonged  to  Captain  Bligh. 

Then  his  face  lit  up.  "My  funniest  ex- 
perience in  that  connection, "  he  said,  "was 
meeting  my  cousin  in  Sidney.  They'd 
brought  him  from  Pitcairn  Island,  he  was 
named   Fletcher    Christian,   and   he  was 

about  the  color  of  that  "  He  picked  up 

a  slice  of  pumpernickel  from  the  table  and 


balanced  it  on  his  sunbrown  hand,  where 
the  difference  in  shade  between  hand  and 
bread  was  noticeable  but  not  startling. 
"Hm,"  he  said  thoughtfully.  "Not  so  much 
point  to  that  story  as  I'd  imagined." 

That  meeting  with  his  cousin  needs  ex- 
planation. What  he  calls  his  "loose  leg," 
what  the  storybooks  call  a  spirit  of  adven- 
ture— inherited  perhaps  by  both  him  and 
Fletcher  Christian  from  a  common  ances- 
tor— had  taken  him  at  eighteen  to  New 
Guinea,  where  he  ran  a  little  boat  and  did 
some  trading. 

"One  day  some  people  came  up,  wanting 
to  make  a  travelogue  of  headhunters  and 
so  on.  They  chartered  this  boat  of  mine, 
and  paid  me  to  act  as  guide  and  what  not. 
Later  this  same  crowd  decided  to  do  a 
picture  called  'In  the  Wake  of  the 
Bounty,'  and  invited  me  down  to  Sidney 
to  play  a  part.  I  went  like  a  shot.  Didn't 
know  till  I  got  there  that  I  was  to  play 
Fletcher  Christian.  Curious,  wasn't  it?  My 
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dark  cousin  was  hired  as  an  expert  on  fam- 
ily history.  He  proved  the  better  bargain 
of  the  two.  When  I  saw  myself,  I  won- 
dered why  Fletcher  didn't  rise  from  the 
tomb  and  swat  me  one. 

"Which  didn't  prevent  me  from  har- 
boring designs  on  the  stage.  I  went  to 
England  and  told  them  haughtily  that  I'd 
been  in  an  Australian  picture,  counting  for 
my  impression  on  the  fact  that_  they  hadn't 
seen  it.  They  eyed  me  with  interest  and 
asked:  'Where's  Australia?' 

"Well,  I  can  see  a  horse  when  it  hits  me 
in  the  eye,  and  Australia  vanished  from  my 
ken.  Finally  I  struck  a  director  who  gave 
me  a  job  playing  butlers  at  six  pounds  a 
week.  The  second  week  he  cut  it  down  to 
three.  But  by  dint  of  hard  labor  and  a 
humble  spirit,  painfully  acquired,  I  worked 
up  from  butlers  through  chauffeurs  to  fam- 
ily friends  with  a  ready  ear,  but  mostly  a 
silent  tongue." 

And  thence  to  leads  in  the  Birmingham 
Repertory  Theatre,  England's  best — "where 
my  Othello,"  he  explained  with  relish, 
"was  distinguished  as  the  worst  that  ever 
disgraced  the  boards."  Asked  why  Eng- 
land's best  repertory  theatre  should  in  that 
case  have  hung  on  to  him  as  it  did,  he 
replied  blandly :  "Leading  men  are  hard  to 
get." 

Irving  Asher,  Warners'  agent  in  Eng- 
land, saw  him  in  "Moon  and  the  Yellow 
River." 

"Want  to  go  to  America?"  he  asked. 

"Sure,"  Flynn  says  he  said,  though  it 
sounds  more  like  something  he  picked  up 
here. 

"Want  to  sign  a  contract?"  asked  Asher. 
"Sure,"  said  Flynn. 

"Like  the  idea  of  the  movies,  don't 
you  ?" 

"No,"  said  Flynn.  "I  like  the  idea  of 
seeing  America  at  your  employers'  ex- 
pense." 


Ketti  Gallian  e  m  p  h  a  sizes  th  e 
sumptuous  trend  in  fur  styles  with 
rious  silver  fox  cape. 


"Your  employers,"  Asher  amended, 
handing  him  a  pen. 

Hollywood  seemed  to  him  an  odd  place — 
a  place  where  they  paid  you  a  respectable 
wage  for  not  working.  "They  rushed  me 
around  to  the  publicity  boys,  who  took  my 
pedigree  and  my  picture."  (Incidentally, 
the  publicity  boys,  listening  spellbound  to 
his  tales  of  adventure  in  the  East,  stared 
unbelievingly  at  each  other  and  whispered: 
"Look  what  Santa  Claus  brought."  Here 
was  one  movie  actor,  whose  true  color 
biography  shimmered  with  such  rainbow 
hues  as  they  would  never  have  dared  in- 
vent.) "I  made  it  last,"  said  Flynn,  "as 
long  as  I  could,  lest  someone  should  get 
on  to  the  fact  that  I  wasn't  earning  my 
salary.  I  was  rather  jumpy  at  first  when  I 
turned  corners,  expecting  at  any  turn  to  be 
confronted  by  a  mysterious  power  known 
as  Jack  Warner.  Then  there  was  an 
imaginary  conversation  that  ran  something 
like  this. 

"Mr.  Warner:  'Aha,  you're  just  the  man 
I've  been  looking  for,  Errol  Flynn.  What 
do  you  mean  by  taking  my  money  and  giv- 
ing me  nothing  in  return  ?' 

"Mr.  Flynn:  'I  don't  mean  anything, 
sir  ' 

"Mr.  Warner :  'That's  what  I  thought. 
Whoosh !' "  He  sketched  a  neat  noose 
round  his  throat.  Exit  Errol  Flynn,  late  of 
the  movies. 

"What  actually  happened  was  quite  dif- 
ferent. Lili  took  me  to  a  party  at  Dolores 
Del  Rio's.  'There's  Jack  Warner,'  somebody 
said.  I  thought  I  might  as  well  face  it  and 
have  it  over  with.  We  were  introduced. 
'How  do  you  do?'  said  Warner.  'How  do 
you  do?'  I  quavered.  And  that  seemed  to 
be  all — which  was  more  than  I  could  bear. 
Suddenly  I  decided  I'd  had  that  sword 
hanging  over  me  long  enough. 
"'Don't  you  know  me?'  I  asked. 
"'No,'  he  said.  'Who  are  you?' 


MOST  BAD  BREATH  BEGINS  WITH  THE  TEETH! 


Tests  prove  that  76%  of  all  peo- 
ple over  the  age  of  1 7  have  bad 
breath !  And  the  same  tests  prove 
that  most  bad  breath  comes 
from  improperly  cleaned  teeth. 
Colgate  Dental  Cream,  because 
of  its  special  penetrating  foam, 
removes  the  cause— the  decay- 


ing food  deposits  in  hidden 
crevices  between  teeth  which 
are  the  source  of  most  bad 
breath,  dull,  dingy  teeth,  and 
much  tooth  decay.  At  the  same 
time,  Colgate's  soft,  safe  polish- 
ing agent  cleans  and  brightens 
enamel— makes  teeth  sparkle! 
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YOU  MUST  HAVE 
A  SOFT,  ALLURING  SKIN 
. . .  FREE  FROM  PIMPLES 


s 


JMOOTH,  satiny  shoulders— lovely 
skin  "all  over" — a  radiantly  clear, 
youthful  complexion — men  admire  them  and 
modern  style  demands  them. 

To  be  truly  lovely,  you  must  rid  your  skin  of 
ugly  pimples  on  face  and  body.  And  thousands 
are  doing  it,  with  complete  success. 

The  real  cause  of  disorders  resulting  in  ugly 
pimples  may  be  nothing  in  the  world  except  a 
lack  of  the  yeast  vitamins  B  and  G.  When 
these  elements  are  not  present  in  the  human 
diet  in  sufficient  quantities,  the  intestinal  tract 
becomes  weak  and  sluggish.  Its  function  is 
badlv  impaired.  Constipation  is  likely  to  ensue 
and  this,  in  turn,  often  shows  up  in  pimply  skin. 

Countless  men  and  women  have  found  that 
in  such  cases.  Yeast  Foam  Tablets  work  won- 
ders. This  pure  dry  yeast  supplies  vitamins 
B  and  G  in  abundant  quantities  and  thus 
tends  to  restore  the  intestinal  tract  to  normal 
— in  those  instances  of  vitamin  deficiency.  With 
the  intestinal  tract  again  in  healthy  function, 
pimples  should  quickly  disappear. 

Start  now.  Try  Yeast  Foam  Tablets  and 
give  them  the  chance  to  give  you  the  same 
welcome  relief  they  have  brought  to  so  many 
others. 


A  sk  your  druggist  for  Yeast  Foa 
Tablets  today — and  refuse 


for  Trial  Sample 


Please  send  FREE  TRIAL  sample  of  Yeast 
Foam  Tablets.  (Only  1  -ample  per  family.) 

SC  1-37 
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City  


"  'Listen,'  I  said.  'I  work  for  you.  I  came 
over  from  England  to  work  for  you.  I've 
been  getting  a  salary  from  you  for  five 
months,  and  you  don't  know  who  in  thun- 
der I  am.'  I  was  feeling  pretty  plaintive 
by  that  time. 

"So  he  patted  my  shoulder.  'Don't  cry, 
Mr.  Flynn,'  he  said.  'If  you're  any  good, 

I'll  soon  know  who  you  are.  If  not  ' 

So  we  left  it  at  that." 

At  one  point  only  did  the  flicker  of  fun 
fade  completely  from  Flynn's  eyes.  That 
was  when  I  asked  him,  quailing,  whether 
there  was  any  truth  in  the  rumor  that  he 
and  Lili  Damita  were  planning  a  divorce. 
His  mouth  set  in  a  straight  line,  he  re- 
garded rhe  as  one  might  regard  an  object 
that  isn't  there.  "That's  all  nonsense,"  he 
said  very  clearly  and  with  a  hint  of  sav- 
agery. And  there  the  matter  dropped. 

He  went  on  to  pleasanter  things — to  the 
fishing  trip  from  which  he  and  Lili  had 
recently  returned.  They  had  hitched  a 
trailer  to  their  car,  and  traveled  to  north- 
ern California  to  fish  for  salmon. 

"The  only  trouble  with  that  was  that 
when  Lili  retired  to  the  trailer  for  a  nap, 
she  got  seasick.  I'd  rigged  up  a  connecting 
wire  from  the  trailer  to  the  car,  and  tied 
a  flashlight  to  the  car  -end.  The  idea  was 
that  if  she  wanted  something,  she  could 
pull  her  end  and  the  flashlight  would  wink 
at  me.  So  when  she  found  herself  getting 
seasick,  she  pulled  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
and  the  flashlight,  instead  of  winking,  got 
indignant  and  hit  me  a  terrific  whack  on 
the  back  of  the  head."  He  rubbed  the  spot 
ruefully,  as  if  he  could  still  feel  it.  "That 
made  three  indignant  parties — the  flashlight 
with  Lili,  me  with  the  flashlight,  and  Lili 
— well,  she  wasn't  really  indignant — just 
terribly  hurt  with  the  trailer  for  making 
her  seasick. 

"She  took  to  camp  life  like  a  veteran. 
In  fact,  she  turned  what  might  have  been 
major  defeat  at  the  hands — or  should  I  say 
fins? — of  a  salmon,  to  victory.  Our  boat 
was  anchored  in  the  current,  and  we  stood 
there  for  an  hour,  trying  to  pull  this  beg- 
gar in.  Lili  got  so  excited,  I  thought  she'd 
pop.  'Come  on,  fish!'  she  kept  yelling.  I 
wasn't  quite  sure  whether  she  meant  me 
or  the  salmon.  I  finally  told  her  we'd  better 
give  it  up." 

"Never!"  cried  Lili,  and  took  her  stand 
for  all  the  world  like  the  boy  on  the  burn- 
ing deck. 

"Never  it  is,"  said  her  husband.  "Can 
you  haul  up  anchor?" 

"Poof!"  said  Lilt.  "Why  not?"  So  she 
hauled  away,  while  Flynn  hung  on  to  the 
line.  Then  they  let  the  current  take  them 
to  shore,  and  captured  the  prize  from  there. 

"But  on  our  way  down  to  San  Fran- 
cisco," Flynn  went  on,  "the  reaction  set  in 
very  strongly  with  Damita." 

"We  will  go  to  the  Hotel  St.  Francis," 
she  announced. 

"The  St.  Francis?"  he  objected  mildly. 
"In  dungarees  and  a  trailer?" 

"The  St.  Francis,"  she  repeated,  dreamy- 
eyed.  "Hot  water  running  in  tubs,  and 
bath  scents  and  big  woolly  towels  and 
breakfast  in  bed  and  people  opening  doors 
for  you  that  you're  quite  well  able  to  open 
for  yourself.  I  have  been  primitive.  Now 
I  will  be  grand." 

So  they  and  their  trailer  drew  up  at  the 
St.  Francis.  The  gentleman  in  dungarees 
emerged  and  helped  out  the  lady  in  dun- 
garees. While  she  surveyed  her  surround- 
ings with  satisfaction,  he  repaired  to  the 
trailer  and  reappeared,  carrying  a  very 
small  suitcase.  The  doorman,  trained  to 
impassivity  under  all  circumstances,  tried 
to  look  impassive,  but  broke  under  the 
strain  as  the  two  sailed  proudly  past  him. 

"Luggage,  sir?"  he  gasped. 

"No  luggage,"  said  Flynn,  creating  so 
clearly  the   illusion   that  there   must  be 


something  distinctly  queer  about  people 
who  arrived  with  luggage  and  minus  dun- 
garees, that  the  baffled  doorman  was  left 
no  choice  but  to  open  the  door  that  they 
were  quite  well  able  to  open  for  them- 
selves. 

Jack  Warner  knows  now  who  Errol 
Flynn  is — by  the  fan-mail  barometer,  sec- 
ond in  popularity  on  the  lot,  shot  to  that 
eminence  through  a  single  picture.  "I  want 
Flynn!  Get  me  Flynn!"  chorused  the  press 
after  "Captain  Blood"  was  previewed. 
Rumor  has  it  that  that  sensation  will  be 
counted  as  nothing  by  comparison  with  his 
performance  in  "Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade."  Flynn  hasn't  seen  the  rushes.  "I 
sweat  too  much,"  he  explained  simply. 

"I  was  told  I  ought  to  go  to  the  pre'miere 
of  'Captain  Blood.'  'They'll  let  you  talk 
into  a  pretty  little  microphone.  All  the 
people  will  look  at  you  as  you  go  in.  And 
when  you  come  out,  they'll  mob  you — if 
they  like  the  picture.  If  not,  they'll  mob 
you  anyway,  just  for  the  hell  of  it.' 

"So  I  curled  up  on  the  sofa  with  a 
good  book." 


Vienna  sends  another  charmer  to 
Hollywood,  as  Delia  Lind,  above, 
joins  the   M-G-M   contract  lists. 


His  passions  are  travel  and  writing.  He 
wrote  a  story  for  Cosmopolitan.  He  may 
be  found  between  shots  on  the  set,  writing 
interminable  letters  to  his  friends.  "If  it 
weren't  a  question  of  earning  a  living  at 
either,"  he  says,  "I'd  rather  write  than 
act.  As  it  is,  I  can't  afford  to  kill  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs — not  while 
we  writers,"  with  a  fraternal  bow,  "are 
paid  as  we  are." 

His  principal  objection  to  the  movies  is 
that  they  keep  him  from  shaking  his  "loose 
leg"  as  he  pleases.  All  his  thoughts  are 
obsessed  at  the  moment  by  a  trip  he  is 
planning  to  a  small  island  in  the  Pacific, 
now  under  Japanese  mandate,  where  scien- 
tists have  discovered  the  "ruins  of  a  civil- 
ization which  makes  the  Aztecs  look  like 
savages."  Gone  was  Flynn's  bantering 
drawl.  His  eyes  were  eager,  his  voice 
jubilant. 

"The  Japanese  government  doesn't  care 
about  visitors  much,  but  I  badgered  a 
Japanese  fellow  I  know,  and  when  they 
found  out  I  was  just  a  harmless  movie 
actor,  the}'  gave  me  a  visa.  I  knew  this 
Japanese  had  a  bit  of  influence,  but  that 
was  all  I  knew.  He's  the  strong  silent 
type.  But  when  I  asked  him  if  he'd  give 
me  some  letters  to  people  over  there,  he 
gave  me  three.  'This,'  he  said,  'is  to  Princ 
Kunoye — he  is  my  father — he  will  look 
after  you.  This  is  to  the  Viscount  So- 
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and-so — he  is  the  playboy  of  Japan — he 
will  amuse  you.'  All  this  in  the  same 
sedate  monotone,  handing  me  prince  and 
playboy  without  blinking  an  eyelash.  But 
he  slipped  badly  in  the  end.  The  third  was 
to  a  plain  mister." 

He  expects  to  be  gone  for  three  months. 
He  expects  to  discover,  among  other 
things,  whether  he  likes  life  better  in 
Hollywood  or  away  from  it.  "I'd  like 
enough  money  to  free  myself  of  the  petty 
tyrannies — the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the 
bookdealer.  Apart  from  that,  I  don't  think 
a  lot  of  money  is  worth  the  time  you  have 
to  give  to  it.  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  buy 
myself  some  leisure  amon«-  modest  sur- 
roundings— leisure  to  read,  leisure  to  use 
my  mind  and  body  while  they're  as  ener- 
getic as  they'll  ever  be,  leisure  to  analyze 
the  stupidities  of  certain  things  and  cer- 
tain stupidities  of  my  own,  leisure  just  to 
ruminate,  cowlike,  which  I  find  very  satis- 
factory at  times  " 

He  glanced  at  his  watch.  "Leisure  to 
watch  the  tennis  matches,"  he  smiled,  "if 
you'll  excuse^  me  " 

And  Mr.  rlynn  departed,  taking  laughter 
with  him,  yet  leaving  it  behind. 


Stars  Are  Strangers 

Continued  from  page  31 


were  assigned  to  roles  in  the  same  picture. 

Chester  Morris  is  a  George  Arliss  fan, 
but  hasn't  met  him  yet.  James  Cagney  says 
he  would  give  a  lot  to  meet  his  favorite 
actor,  Buck  Jones.  George  Raft  would  like 
to  know  Kay  Francis  better.  Carole  Lom- 
bard greatly  admires  Walt  Disney,  creator 
of  Mickey  Mouse  and  his  gang,  but  hasn't 
had  opportunity  to  congratulate  him  to 
date.  Joan  Blondell  doesn't  know  Kay 
Hepburn.  Jean  Muir  does,  but  hasn't  seen 
about  a  dozen  of  her  special  favorites. 

Walter  Connolly  never  has  met  two 
players  he  particularly  likes — Lewis  Stone 
and  Myrna  Loy.  Dick  Powell  tremendously 
admires  Maurice  Chevalier  but  they  have 
never  met  or  seen  each  other.  Fay  WTray 
admires  John  Barrymore  but  only  has  a 
"bowing  acquaintance"  with  him. 

As  a  boy.  Franchot  Tone  had  one  great 
idol,  Charlie  Chaplin.  To  look  and  act 
like  his  favorite,  he  would  place  his  shoes 
on  opposite  feet,  don  a  mustache,  and  stuff 
his  father's  derby  hat  with  paper  to  make 
it  stay  on  top  of  his  head !  Equipped  thus, 
plus  cane  and  baggy  trousers,  he  would 
answer  only  to  the  name  of  Charlie,  and 
was  forever  re-enacting  the  comedian's 
antics  he  had  seen  on  the  screen. 

Not  until  he  came  to  Hollywood  and 
was  attending  the  premiere  of  "A  Mid- 
summer Xight's  Dream"  in  Hollywood 
Bowl,  did  Franchot  see  his  childhood  idol 
in  person,  and  there,  just  two  boxes  re- 
moved from  him  and  Joan  Crawford,  sat 
the  little  comedian.  So  impressed  was 
Franchot  that  he  at  once  "joined  the  throng 
of  autograph  seekers  and  asked  for  his 
signature.  Ironically  enough,  Charlie  didn't 
recognize  him  in  the  dark  of  the  Bowl,  and 
simply  said,  "Sorry,  but  I  don't  give  auto- 
graphs !"  Later,  though,  the  two  were  for- 
mally presented  and  now  know  each  other 
very  well. 

There  are  some  in  Hollywood,  too,  who 
actually  prefer  to  remain  as  strangers  to 
most  of  their  fellow-players.  Cinemaland, 
supposedly  a  hail-fellow-well-met  sort  of 
place,  wrhere  even  casual  acquaintances 
address  each  other  by  their  given  or  nick- 
names, is  really  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Not  all  the  stars  encourage  oral  inti- 
macy on  the  part  of  fellow  workers.  Many 


"COLD  WEATHER 

chaps  my  skin. Wa- 
tery lotions  don't 
smooth  ir, either!" 
Hinds  isn't  watery. 
Every  creamy  drop 
does  chapped  skin 
good.  It's  a  vitamin 
lotion,  too — con- 
tains Vitamin  D! 
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HINDS 

HONEY  AND  ALMOND  CREAM    A  f^fl 


OUTDOOR  WORK  can  ruin  your 
looks!  The  cold  bites  into  your 
skin,  chaps  it  red,  almost  raw. 
But  Hinds  puts  softness  back 
again.  Its  creamy  lubricants  soak 
into  the  roughness.  Chapped 
skin  softens  up  faster. 
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DISPENSER 


At  last !  The  new  perfect  one- 
piece  lotion  dispenser — free 
on  the  Hinds  50c-size  bottle. 
Ready  to  use.  Nothing  to 
take  apart  or  put  together. 
Works  instantly.  Turn  bottle 
upside  down — press — out 
comes  Hinds  quicker-acting 
lotion!  Ever}'  drop  creamy — 
not  watery.  Hinds  comes  in 
$1,  50c,  25c,  and  10c  sizes. 

DAILY  RADIO  TREAT:  Ted  Malone 
. .  .inviting  you  to  help  yourself  to 
Happiness  and  to  Beauty.  Monday 
to  Friday,  12:15  pm  E.  S.  T.  over 
the  "vvABC-Cohimbia  Network. 


WHAT  AN  AWFUL 
HEADACHE! 


•  When  old-style  laxatives  fail  to  bring  relief 
from  the  headaches  constipation  causes — it's 
time  to  turn  to  FEEN  -  A  -  MINT.  Because 
FEEN-A-MINT  is  different;  it's  the  delicious 
chewing  gum  laxative,  and  what  a  difference 
that  chewing  makes!  FEEN-A-MINT  acts 
gently,  yet  thoroughly,  in  the  lower  bowel  — 
not  in  the  stomach. 


•  Your  life  can  be  so  different  when  you're 
free  from  the  chains  of  constipation!  FEEN- 
A-MINT,  the  modern  laxative  brings  relief  so 
easily  and  pleasantly.  No  griping  or  upset 
stomach.  No  weakening  after-effects.  No  dis- 
turbance of  sleep  when  taken  at  night.  Forget 
old-fashioned  methods  and  join  the  16  million 
people  who  have  changed  to  FEEN-A-MINT, 
the  modern  laxative.  Write  for  a  free  sample 
to  Dept.  T-l,    FEEN-A-MINT,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FEEN-A-MINT 

THE  CHEWING-GUM  LAXATIVE 

THE  3  MINUTES  OF  CHEWINC  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


"A Woman  may  Marry 
whom  She  Likes!" 


r-said  Thackeray.  This  great 
author  knew  the  power  of  wo- 
men—better than  mo9t  women 
do.  Men  are  helpless  in  the  hands 
of  women  who  really  know  how 
to  handle  them.  You  have  such/ 
powers.  You  can  develop  and  use  them  to  win  a 
husband,  a  home  and  happiness.  Read  the  secrets 
of  "Fascinating  Womanhood"  a  daring  book  which 
shows  how  women  attract  men  by  using  the  simple 
laws  of  man's  psychology. 

Don't  let  romance  and  love  pass  you  by.  Send  us 
only  10c  and  we  will  send  you  the  booklet  entitled 
"Secrets  of  Fascinating  Womanhood  "—an  Inter- 
esting synopsis  of  the  revelations  in  "Fascinating 
Womanhood."  Sent  in  plain  wrapper.  Psychology 
Press, Dept.  86-A,  585  Kingsland  Avenue.  St. Louis, Mo. 
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of  them  remain  Mister  and  Miss  to  every- 
one except  a  very  few  chosen  friends. 

Greta  Garbo,  of  course,  is  perhaps  the 
outstanding  figure  to  command  strict  for- 
mality. But,  then,  no  visitors  ever  see  her 
and  her  friends  are  so  few  they  can  be 
numbered  on  two  hands.  Kay  Francis  also 
is  Kay  to  very  few  associates.  Likewise 
Norma  Shearer,  Marlene  Dietrich,  and 
Ruth  Chatterton.  They  are  decidedly 
"Misses"  and  you  are  not  apt  to  forget  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mae  West  is  always 
Mae.  Crosby  is  Bing.  Katharine  Hepburn 
is  Katie  to  more  people  than  you'd  imagine. 
W.  C.  Fields  is  Bill,  Cagney  is  Jimmy, 
Carole  Lombard  is  Carole  and  Gary 
Cooper  is  "Coop."  The  same  applies  to 
Claudette  Colbert,  Joe  E.  Brown,  William 
Powell,  Clark  Gable  and  George  Raft. 
Eleanor  Powell  is  "Kid"  to  all  on  the  lot. 
As  for  Jack  Oakie,  Jimmy  Durante  and 
Jack  Benny,  Mister  is  a  fighting  word! 


SCREENLAND 

With  the  vivacious  newcomers  on  the 
contract  lists,  it's  different.  In  these  cases, 
it's  always  the  first  name,  and  usually  mat- 
ters remain  that  way  to  studio  employees. 
It  is  at  the  outset  of  young  players''  ca- 
reers that  nicknames  are  attached,  and 
these  are  seldom  shaken,  even  after  they 
achieve  stardom.  That's  how  "Katie"  was 
attached  to  Hepburn,  "Coop"  to  Gary 
Cooper,  "Big  Boy"  to  Glenn  Williams, 
"Kid"  to  Eleanor  Powell  and  "Mac"  to 
Jeanette  MacDonald. 

But  all  this  is  no  sure  sign  of  personality. 
One  of  the  most  genial  and  affable  mem- 
bers of  the  film  colony  is  always  Sir  Guy 
Standing.  He  knows  most  everybody  and 
nearly  everyone  knows  him.  He's  an  ex- 
ception, though. 

On  the  whole,  a  "get-acquainted-club-for- 
stars"  would  be  a  nice  thing  for  some 
enterprising  and  socially-inclined  soul  to 
start  in  Hollywood ! 


Pioneering  Again! 

Continued  from  page  62 


yes-man  and  said  no,  we  didn't  think  so. 

All  that  had  reference  to  an  entirely  new 
and  somewhat  pioneering  course  upon 
which  Irene  Dunne  has  embarked  and 
upon  which  a  professional  prestige  of  tre- 
mendous value — in  cash  as  well  as  personal 
pride — is  being  staked  cheerfully. 

The  rewards  of  signing  three  contracts, 
each  with  a  separate  company,  will  be — if 
it  works  out  that  way — more  variety  in 
her  work,  more  adventure  in  testing  the 
mettle  of  Irene  Dunne  as  a  character  act- 
ress, comedienne,  and  singing-acting  star. 

"Don't  ask  me  how  I  am  going  to  fit  all 
these  contract  obligations  together  to  make 
sense  of  the  time  24  hours  a  day  provides ! 
And  I  don't  know  whether  it  will  mean 
that,  since  I  am  to  do  only  one  picture  a 
year  for  each  company,  I  may  be  entirely 
forgotten  by  all  of  them.  But  it  was  such 
a  lot  of  fun  signing  the  contracts. 

"I  have  always  wanted  to  do  a  variety 


of  parts,  but  nobody  would  trust  me  with 
a  comedy  until  lately.  I  made  the  plunge, 
and  we'll  see  what  happens  when  the  re- 
turns are  all  in  from  'Theodora  Goes  Wild,' 
the  first  picture  under  my  contract  with 
Columbia." 

The  next  picture,  and  her  first  under  a 
contract  with  Paramount,  is  "High,  Wide, 
and  Handsome,"  originally  scheduled  as  a 
co-starring  vehicle  for  Irene  Dunne  and 
Gary  Cooper,  but  now  to  bring  Randy 
Scott  and  Irene  together  again  for  the 
first  time  since  "Roberta." 

This  one  classes  as  a  "musical."  Next 
comes  "Madame  Curie,"  a  character  de- 
lineation based  on  the  life  of  the  great 
French  woman  scientist,  and  to  be  produced 
by  Universal. 

There's  one  of  the  most  ambitious  sched- 
ules we've  heard  about  in  a  long  time, 
and  certainly  a  sporting  one  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  star.  She's  on  her  own  to  a 


Sign  languag 


owdown  on  the 


romance  of  Eleanore  Whitney  and  Johnny  Downs,  young   Hollywood  twosome. 
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greater  extent  than  most  stars  like  to  be, 
because  while  we  hear  lots  of  talk  about 
the  bondage  of  long-term  contracts  with 
one  studio,  you'll  notice  that  the  majority 
of  the  stars  usually  hang  on  to  them  as 
an  anchor  to  windward — just  in  case  there's 
an  unfavorable  reaction  from  a  screen 
performance  or  perhaps  some  little  private- 
life  adventure,  often  calculated  to  be  glam- 
orous but  sometimes  turning  out  to  be 
poison  at  the  box-office.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  studio  organizations  with 
their  high-powered  publicity  departments 
and  powerful  resources  to  protect  a  box- 
office  name  in  which  there  is  a  heavy  future 
investment  come  in  handy. 

This  Irene  Dunne  program  would  be 
radical  even  for  some  of  the  gaily  adven- 
turous, light-hearted,  and  hell-bent-for- 
glamor  stars  in  comparison  with  whom 
Irene  is  supposed  to  be  so  terribly  conven- 
tional and  conservative. 

After  all,  you  can  buy  plenty  more  of 
the  cocktail  glasses  that  get  shattered  at 
gloriously  giddy  parties;  and  a  lot  of 
spavined  horses  or  broken-down  Fords  as 
gag  birthday  presents,  and  still  have  a 
lot  of  change  left  from  last  week's  pay 
check  if  you're  working  at  star's  wages. 
But  you're  putting  up  real  stakes  when 
you  free-lance  the  way  Irene  Dunne  is 
doing  at  the  present — and  doing  it  more  in 
the  spirit  of  artistic  adventure  than  com- 
mercial enterprise. 

In  respect  to  her  reticence  to  talk  about 
herself,  Irene  Dunne  conformed  to  the 
advance  billing  as  we've  been  reading  it 
in  the  papers.  She  isn't  one  to  dramatize 
the  obvious  or  wander  into  copybook  ob- 
servations on  life  when  she's  talking  about 
furniture.  If  you  remind  her  that  the  last 
time  you  saw  her  the  new  house  she  has  in 
Holmby  Hills  was  just  a  blue  print,  she 
says : 

"Well,  it's  all  built  now.  But" — and  here 
a  look  of  despair  quickly  vanishes  into  a 
smile,  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  joke  on  her- 
self— "I'll  never  get  it  furnished.  Never ! 
You  just  can't  get  the  furniture  I  need 
to  carry  out  the  plan  for  that  house.  I've 
ransacked  this  town.  Up  avenues,  and  down 
alleys,  climbing  down  to  cellars  and  up 
to  attics.  It's  hard  on  you  from  here 
down" — indicating  the  hipline — "and  the 
other  night  when  I  went  to  the  theatre 
the  only  comfort  I  could  find  was  to  drop 
my  shoes  off.  Then,  when  I  wanted  them, 
I  couldn't  reach  them.  But  the  furniture: 
I'm  having  several  authentic  reproductions 
built.  If  I  had  any  sense  I'd  turn  the  whole 
thing  over  to  a  decorator  and  have  me  a 
house  that  at  least  would  have  some  furni- 
ture in  it !" 

She  spends  most  of  her  vacations  in  New 
York,  where  her  husband,  Dr.  Francis 
Griffin,  has  his  practice,  and  Miss  Dunne 
ducks  as  many  as  possible  of  those  business 
obligations  the  home  offices  of  the  film 
companies  try  to  sell  her,  especially  the  en- 
gagements which  are  aimed  particularly  at 
publicity,  the  posing  for  pictures,  and  the 
"being  seen"  at  events  of  strategic  value  in 
getting  her  name,  and  the  company's,  into 
the  papers.  The  voice  exercises  and  coach- 
ing continue  faithfully  for  a  couple  of  hours 
every  day,  even  on  the  New  York  vacation 
— that's  something  she's  very  serious  about ; 
thinks  perhaps  since  she  started  voice  cul- 
ture and  music  with  the  idea  of  doing  con- 
cert and  opera  she's  a  failure  for  not  having 
done  either.  But  for  the  rest,  Irene  Dunne's 
junkets  to  New  York,  and  her  trip  abroad 
last  summer,  are  more  wholeheartedly  de- 
voted to  holidaying  than  most  of  the  stars 
we've  noticed  about  this  town. 

No,  there  shouldn't  be  anything  like  a 
legend  about  one  as  thoroughly  alive  and 
perfectly  natural  as  Irene  Dunne.  You  can 
have  it  if  you  want  it.  But  next  time  we 
read  about  it,  we'll  take  it  like  fiction — 
interesting  but  not  true. 


YES,  SIR! 
HERE'S 
YOUR  BABY 


It's  not  too  late  to  make  the  best  smoking  resolution.  "Fm  go- 
ing to  save  my  throat .  .  .  Fm  switching  from  hots  to  KGDLS!" 
The  reward?  A  blend  of  the  choicest  tobaccos  ever  put  into  a 
cigarette.  A  touch  of  mild  menthol  that  cools  every  refreshing 
puff.  Cork  tips  to  save  lips.  Finally,  a  valuable  coupon  for 
high-class  premiums.  (Offer  good  U.  S.  A.  only.)  Do  better 
by  yourself  in  1937.  Get  started  on  KGDLS  today.  Brown  & 
Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  599,Louisville,Ky. 


TUNE  IN  JACK  PEARL  (Baron  Munchausen) 
NBC  Blue  Network,  Mondays  9:30  P.M.,  E. S.T. 
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Melvyn  Douglas,  Camera-Dizzy! 
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he  never  objects  to  posing  for  a  snapshot. 

"Of  course  if  you  can  get  a  child  asleep, 
you  have  a  wonderful  chance  at  a  picture, 
if  there's  enough  light.  I  once  got  a  choice 
shot  of  my  son  when  he  was  fast  asleep  in 
his  bed.  There  was  enough  light  in  his  room 
so  that  I  could  take  a  time  exposure.  He 
fortunately  didn't  move,  and  the  result  is 
like  a  sketch  by  an  artist.  Sorry  I  haven't 
a  negative  of  that,  but  I  doubt  if  it  would 
reproduce — it  hasn't  the  sharp  outline  neces- 
sary. 

"I  got  a  shot  of  Peter  asleep  on  the  steps 
here,  but  the  light  wasn't  all  that  could  be 
desired.  It  was  too  good  to  miss,  though. 

"I  like  to  get  so-called  angle  shots.  These 
of  my  wife,  Helen  Gahagan,  are  rather  in- 
teresting. I  shot  down  at  her  as  she  lay 
in  the  sun. 

"This  patio  is  the  answer  to  the  camera 


fiend's  dream.  If  there's  any  effect  you  can 
think  of,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  get  it  here." 

The  patio  and  gardens  combined  are 
larger  than  that  much-talked-of  set  for 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."  The  house  is  an  au- 
thentic Mexican  hacienda  type,  the  color 
of  adobe,  with  dull  red  roof.  It  is  built  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter  L.  The  third  side  of 
the  flagged  and  tiled  patio  is  cleverly  con- 
trived with  a  two-story  wall  equipped  with 
balconies  to  correspond  with  those  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  house. 

An  Aztec  fountain  stands  in  the  center 
of  the  patio,  and  there  are  olive  trees, 
tropical  vines  and  shrubs,  some  superb 
white  hibiscus  trees,  and  appropriately  gay- 
garden  furniture. 

Beyond  a  small  iron  gate,  steps  lead 
through  a  rose  garden  to  further  green 
lawns  and  flowers ;  beyond  another  gate  is 


a  child's  playground,  a  small  adobe  guest 
house,  and  an  orange  grove. 

"Peter  went  to  school  for  the  first  time 
last  winter — kindergarten,  I  suppose  you'd 
call  it,  for  kids  of  two  and  three.  When 
summer  time  came,  he  was  completely  lost, 
as  he  is  an  only  child.  So  Helen  called  up 
several  other  parents  of  only  children  who 
had  attended  his  school  and  together  they 
agreed  to  keep  the  training  on.  Six  or 
seven  youngsters  used  to  arrive  here  every 
morning,  plus  a  kindergarten  teacher;  they 
went  out  to  the  playground  and  spent  the 
morning. 

"I  turned  the  guest  house  over  to  them 
and  equipped  it  for  the  school  with  child- 
size  tables  and  chairs.  It  has  a  bed,  a  bath- 
room and  kitchen  in  it,  anyway.  Peter  and 
the  other  children  seemed'  to  enjoy  their 
summer.  We  hope  to  do  the  same  thing 
next  year." 

Mr.  Douglas  does  not  develop  or  print 
his  own  pictures. 

"I  did  so  for  a  time,  with  a  friend  of 
mine  who  was  an  expert  in  photography," 
he  told  me,  "but  I  found  that  it  took  too 
much  time.  Sometimes  we  were  in  the  dark 
room  all  day.  It's  worth  it,  if  you  have  the 
time,  but  I  haven't.  However,  in  Hollywood 
there's  an  excellent  place  to  have  your 
work  done.  You  tell  them  what  to  do  with 
a  certain  shot  and  they  do  it.  You  know 
what  you  have  taken,  so  you  say:  'Print 
this  one  rather  dark,'  or  'Give  this  a  little 
more  time,'  or  'Cut  down  foreground,'  or 
whatever  it  is  you  want.  If  you  want  a 
special  effect,  you  can  instruct  them  to 
print  a  picture  on  special  paper.  You  know 
how  they  put  it  slightly  out  of  focus  to 
blur  it  artistically,  or  print  it  up  on  etching 
paper.  Naturally  you  can't  reproduce  spe- 
cial shots  like  that,  but  they  are  gratifying 
to  the  amateur  camera  artist. 

"I  wandered  around  Europe  with  my 
father,  when  he  made  pictures,  and  I 
worked  with  him  then  and  later.  Some  of 
the  interesting  shots  in  my  album  are  of 
famous  buildings.  We  got  rather  nice  stuff 
by  tilting  our  cameras  so  that  the  building 
or  tower  or  rotunda  or  whatever  it  was 
appears  at  an  angle  on  the  print. 

"But  you  must  develop  your  own  style. 
You  can,  if  you  like.  Two  artists  can  set 
up  before  the  same  scene  and  turn  out  vast- 
ly different  pictures.  Form  your  own  style 
and  stamp  your  pictures  with  individuality." 


Margot  Grahame  makes  a  picture  all  by  herself  in  this  organdie  gown  designed 
for  her  by  stylist  Edward  Stevenson  of  RKO  for  the  English  beauty's  new  film. 


Inside  the  Stars'  Homes 

Continued  from  page  12 


let  stand  one  half  hour  before  making 
omelet.  If  chive  is  not  at  hand,  simmer 
a  few  minutes  in  a  little  melted  butter 
a  very  thinly  chopped  shallot  and  add 
it  to  the  eggs  before  making  omelet. 

PINEAPPLE  MUFFINS 
Yz  cup  butter 
Y\  cup  sugar 
Yx  teaspoon  salt 

1  egg,  well  beaten 
Y\  cup  milk 

2  cups  sifted  Gold  Medal  flour 

4  teaspoons  Royal  baking  powder 
Y2  cup  Dole's  crushed  pineapple 
Cream  butter,  add  gradually  the 
sugar  and  salt,  and  the  egg  well  beaten. 
Add  the  milk,  pineapple  and  flour  sifted 
with  the  baking  powder.  Bake  in  but- 
tered gem  pans  about  25  minutes.  - 


"Sometimes,  when  the  guests  include 
men  with  a  taste  for  hotter  dishes,  we  have 
Spanish  Omelet — or  sometimes  Mushroom 
Omelet." 

PLAIN  OMELET 

3  eggs 

3     tablespoons  milk 
IY2  tablespoons  butter 
Yi  teaspoon  salt 
teaspoon  paprika 
Beat  the  eggs  slightly,  yolks  and 
whites  together;  add  the  seasoning  and 
milk.  Use  the  butter  to  fry  the  omelet. 
The  mushroom  or  Spanish  omelet  mix- 
ture must  be  stirred  in  just  before  it  is 
put  into  the  pan  with  the  heated  butter. 

MUSHROOM  OMELET 
2  tablespoons  butter 


2  tablespoons  flour 
1  can  button  mushrooms 
Y2  cup  milk 

Melt  butter,  add  flour.  Mix.  Add 
mushrooms  and  juice,  and  milk.  Boil 
for  5  minutes. 

SPANISH  OMELET 

2  tablespoons  butter 

1  tablespoon  onions 

2  tablespoons  flour 
1  can  tomatoes 

1  bell  pepper 

2  teaspoons  chili  powder 
Salt  and  pepper 

Melt  butter,  brown  diced  onion,  add 
flour,  tomatoes,  chopped  bell  pepper 
and  chili  powder.  Boil  for  5  minutes. 
If  too  thick  add  a  little  water. 
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"I  think  of  food,  not  as  something  de- 
licious to  eat,  but  as  a  means  of  getting 
together  with  my  friends.  I  am  one  of 
seven  children — I  have  three  sisters  and 
three  brothers — and  we  were  brought  up 
to  think  of  meal-time  as  conversation  time. 

"My  father  did  not  permit  us  to  have  our 
meals  with  a  governess  or  nurse;  we  were 
all  expected  to  be  at  the  table  three  times 
a  day,  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  on  what- 
ever came  under  discussion.  My  father  was 
a  lawyer  and  he  insisted  on  our  having  an 
opinion,  no  matter  how  immature,  on 
everything.  Whatever  subject  was  broached 
during  a  meal,  each  one  of  us  must  make 
some  remark,  as  intelligently  as  possible. 

"At  dinner,  he  would  ask  each  of  us 
what  we  had  been  doing  during  the  day, 
and  if  anyone's  work,  pastime,  or  study 
brought  up  a  subject  for  discussion,  so 
much  the  better.  Current  events  were  al- 
ways in  order,  and  we  were  all  expected 
and  required  to  read  the  newspapers  from 
the  time  we  could  read. 

"We  had  lots  of  fun,  all  of  us  together, 
and  naturally  with  this  training  we  found 
our  interests  broadening  all  the  time. 
Today,  all  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to 
be  out  of  school  are  doing  something.  I'm 
the  only  one  of  the  family  that  was  ever 
connected  with  stage  or  screen.  No,  the 
others  aren't  especially  proud  of  me.  If 
anyone  asks  them  about  me,  they  say :  'Oh, 
Rosalind's  working  in  Hollywood.'  I  might 
be  in  the  wardrobe  department,  cutting 
film,  or  selling  real  estate. 

"This  exchange  of  ideas  across  the  table 
was  the  thing  I  missed  most  when  I  first 
came  out  here.  I  am  not  married,  and  I 
live  alone,  so  I  entertain  a  great  deal.  I 
have  friends  in  for  any  or  every  meal,  if 
possible.  Now  that  I  have  plenty  of  friends, 
I  never  eat  alone  if  I  can  help  it. 


doctors 


y"OTJ  CHOOSE  your  family  doctor 
because  you  have  confidence  in 
him.  He  will  never  take  chances  where 
your  welfare  is  concerned.  Even  with  a 
little  thing  like  a  laxative,  doctors 
have  a  definite  set  of  standards  which 
guide  them  in  their  choice.  Before  they 
will  give  a  laxative  their  approval,  it 
must  meet  their  requirements  on  these 
specific  points: 

The  doctor  says  that  a  laxative 
should  be:  Dependable  .  .  .  Mild  .  .  . 
Thorough  .  .  .  Time-tested. 

The  doctor  says  that  a  laxative 
should  not:  Over-act ...  Form  a 
habit .  .  .  Cause  stomach  pains  .  .  . 
Nauseate,  or  upset  the  digestion. 

Now,  here's  a  fact  that's  significant 
—Ex-Lax  checks  on  each  of  these 
specifications.  Not  merely  on  two  or 
three.  But  on  all  these  points. 

No  wonder  so  many  physicians  use 


"Hello,  there!"  Rosalind  Russell  sings 
out  to  early  guests,  -from  the  white 
stairway  of  her  Beverly  Hills  home. 


Ex-Lax  in  their  own  families.  No 
wonder  millions  of  careful  mothers 
give  it  to  their  children  with  perfect 
confidence.  No  wonder  that  Ex-Lax  is 
used  by  more  people  than  any  other 
laxative  in  the  world. 

Your  first  trial  of  Ex-Lax  will  be  a 
pleasant  experience.  For  Ex-Lax  is 
mild  and  gentle.  It  is  thoroughly  effec- 
tive. It  does  not  over-act.  It  does  not 
disturb  the  digestion. 

Everyone  likes  Ex-Lax  —  particu- 
larly the  youngsters.  It  tastes  just  like 
delicious  chocolate.  At  all  drug  stores 
in  10c  and  25c  sizes.  Or  write  for  free 
sample  to  Ex-Lax,  Dept.  S  17,  P.  0.  Box 
170,  Times-Plaza  Sta.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

When  Nature  forgets— remember 

EX-LAX 

THE  ORIGINAL  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 


"You  see,  if  I  am  at  the  table  by  myself, 
I  gulp  down  the  food  without  looking  at  it. 
with  no  idea  what  it  is"  I'm  eating,  my  mind 
entirely  occupied  with  the  book  that  may 
be  waiting  for  me  upstairs,  or  the  ride  I'm 
about  to  take,  the  work  I'm  going  to  do. 
or  whatever  it  is  next  on  my  program.  But 
if  I  have  a  friend  in  for  luncheon  or  a 
group  of  friends  to  dinner,  we  eat  slowly 
and  talk  as  we  used  to  do  at  home  and 
have  a  wonderful  time." 

Friends  most  often  seen  on  the  guest 
list  at  the  white  brick  house  include  Allan 
Jones  and  Irene  Hervey,  Ross  Alexander 
and  his  bride,  Ronald  Colman,  the  Chester 
Morrises,  the  Spencer  Tracys,  Charlotte 
Winters  and  Tim  Durant. 

"Since  I  am  from  New  England,  my 
cook  makes  a  point  of  serving  us  New 
England  dishes  every  so  often,"  commented 
my  hostess.  "Baked  beans  and  brown  bread 
for  Saturday  night  suppers  or  Sunday 
morning  bruncheons.  She  uses  maple  syrup 
rather  than  molasses,  I'm  told. 

"Her  pumpkin  pie,  which  I  must  admit  is 
never  seen  on  my  table  at  breakfast  time, 
in  spite  of  pie  being  supposedly  a  New 
England  breakfast  dish ! — that  pie  is  per- 
fection, according  to  my  male  guests.  Men 
enjoy  pie,  though  women  in  Hollywood 
usually  won't  touch  it.  They  give  you  a 
reproachful  look  instead." 

PUMPKIN  PIE 
\y2  cups  pumpkin 
Yi  cup  milk 

1  cup  sugar 

y2  cup  Brer  Rabbit  molasses  (light) 

2  eggs 

1      teaspoon  ginger 
Salt 

Sprinkle  nutmeg  over  top.  Bake  in 
pie  tin  lined  with  unbaked  crust.  Use 


jP/tfy  safe. . .  take  the 
judgment  at  out  laxatives 
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TAKE    THE    SYRUP  THAT 

CLINGS  TO  THE 
COUGH  ZONE 

Your  child's  cough  (due  to  a  cold)  should  be 
treated  right  where  the  cough  is  lodged... in 
the  cough  zone.  Smith  Brothers  Cough  Syrup 
is  a  thick,  heavy  syrup.  It  clings  to  the  cough 
zone.  There  it  does  three  things:  (1)  soothes, 
(2)  throws  a  protective  film  over  the  irri- 
tated area,  (3)  helps  to  loosen  phlegm.  Get 
Smith  Brothers'— it's  safe!  35^  and  600. 


"IT  CONTAINS 

VITAMIN  A' 


JCOUS 


This  vitamin  rais< 
Sistance  of  the 
membranes  of  the  nose  and 
throat  to  cold  and  cough 
infections. 


A> 

11. 


SMITH  BROS. 

COUGH  SYRUP 

memsm  NOW  ON  SALE  IN  CANADA  mn 


Avoid   this  tragedy 
that    comes  to 
EVERY  WOMAN 
OVER  25 

•  You  can  prevent  those  tell-tale  signs 


For  25  .veins  Kiithrvn  MurraVi  Fsirial  Exercises  have 
hern  su.TCs-.luUy  t  c-riu.vin-  wrinkle-,  crows  feet,  double  chin 

and  sags.  Used  hv  -10, (       women.  Only  5  ' 

quired  for  the  simple,  enjoyi 
or  packs. 

Free  Book  Tells  Hmo 

Now  is  the  time  to  find  cut  how  valuable  these 
farial  exercises  mav  be  to  you.  Write  today  for  fa 
free  book  that  tells  nil  about  them.  Do  not  delay.  'I 
you  mav  forget.  Send  a  letter  or  postcard  right  no! 
"Facial  Beauty  Book." 

Kathryn  Murray,  Inc. 

Suite  110,  28  E.  Jackson,  Chicago 


lessons.  No  stra 


canned  pumpkin  or  bake  pie  pumpkin 
without  cutting,  and  when  cool,  sepa- 
rate from  skin  and  seeds,  put  through 
potato  ricer,  colander  or  mash  fine. 

"We  lived  on  the  sea  coast  and  reveled 
in  fresh  fish  at  home.  If  I  could  yearn  for 
any  food,  and  I  am  not  a  very  good  yearner 
— it  would  be  for  a  'mess  of  clams' !  Lob- 
ster Newburg,  cooked  with  sherry,  of 
course,  is  my  favorite  sea  food,  on  sober 
second  thought.  But  I  don't  serve  it,  be- 
cause you  haven't  lobsters  here  in  Cali- 
fornia like  ours  in  New  England." 

LOBSTER  A  LA  NEWBURG 
1  pint  lobster  meat  picked  fine 
l/2  pint  cream 

Yolks  of  3  eggs 
1  gill  Sherry  wine 
y2  teaspoon  salt 

teaspoon  cayenne 
Stir  thoroughly,  put  in  double  boiler, 


SCREENLAND 

cook  one-half  hour. 

"Cheese  Souffle  makes  a  nice  bruncheon 
dish,  too,"  added  Rosalind. 

CHEESE  SOUFFLE 

y2  cup  butter 

1  cup  sifted  flour 

2  cups  milk 
6  eggs 

2/i  cup  Kraft  Parmesan  cheese 
Salt 

Beat  butter  to  a  cream  and  work 
flour  into  it.  Heat  the  milk  in  a  double 
boiler  and  add  to  the  flour  and  butter. 
Return  to  double  boiler  and  stir  until 
smooth  and  thick.  Remove  from  fire 
and  add  the  slightly  beaten  yolks  of 
eggs.  Mix  well  and  stir  in  cheese,  y2 
spoon  salt,  and  the  stiffly  beaten  whites 
of  eggs.  Fill  mold  three-fourths  full, 
sprinkle  with  grated  cheese,  bake  20 
minutes  and  serve  at  once. 


Strong,  but  Not  Silent 

Continued  from  page  70 


change  the  whole  course  of  one's  life — being 
on  the  right  street,  at  the  right  moment, 
when  the  right  person  comes  by.  That  sort 
of  thing  has  happened  to  me  a  number  of 
times.  When  a  fortunate  opportunity  comes 
my  way  I  make  the  most  of  it.  If  I  don't 
get  the  breaks  I  charge  it  to  Fate  and  try 
not  to  worry. 

"When  I  was  a  child  living  in  New 
York,  where  I  was  born,  William  A.  Brady 
and  his  family  moved  into  a  house  across 
the  street.  I  became  friends  with  them, 
particularly  Brady's  son,  and  through  their 
influence  and  example  became  interested 
in  the  theatre.  Later  young  Brady  and  I 
went  job  hunting  together.  My  first  stage 
appearance  was  with  Mrs.  Brady — Grace 
George — in  'Ruined  Lady.'  One  thing  led  to 
another  and  Fate  finally  brought  me  to 
Hollywood  where  I  am  very  glad  to  be." 

This  modest  summary  of  the  Bogart 
saga  leaves  a  number  of  yawning  gaps. 
A  little  cross-questioning  served  to  fill  in 
some  of  them.  At  fifteen,  for  instance,  he 
rashly  joined  the  navy.  Not  being  of  an 
adventurous  turn — brown-eyed  people  sel- 
dom are — he  gave  that  up  at  the  end  of 
his  enlistment,  and  returned  to  civil  life. 
("Some  day  I  mean  to  travel  so  that  I 
can  see  something  besides  foreign  ports," 
he  remarked.) 

With  the  United  States  Navy  off  his 
hands  he  decided  to  see  what  the  business 
world  had  to  offer.  A  job  on  Wall  Street 
cured  his  juvenile  dreams  of  becoming  a 
financier.  It  was  then  that  he  definitely 
decided  that  the  Thespian's  life  was  the 
only  life  for  him.  During  the  next  few 
years  he  accepted  every  theatrical  job  that 
Fate  sent  his  way,  taking  the  rough  with 
the  smooth  and  worrying  little:  assistant 
stage  manager  work,  juveniles,  character 
parts,  bits,  off-stage  voices,  romantic  leads 
— and  tough  guys.  He  appeared  in  a  long 
list  of  plays,  some  lasting  a  few  weeks, 
some  only  a  few  .  days,  and  one  which 
folded  after  a  single  performance. 

In  the  words  of  Lorelei  Lee,  "Fate  kept 
on  happening,"  and  Humphrey  kept  on 
working.  Successful  plays,  such  as  "Cradle 
SnatcherS,"  "Saturday's  Children,"  "Most 
Immoral  Lady"  and  "It's  a  Wise  Child" 
were  his  eventual  reward.  At  last  "The 
Petrified  Forest"  loomed  on  the  theatrical 
horizon  and  Bogart  was  chosen  to  portray 
a  four-dimensional  outlaw.  After  its  highly 
successful  stage  engagement  the  play  was 
brought  to  the  screen,  and  its  star,  Leslie 
Howard,  insisted  that  Bogart  be  given  his 
original   role.   Humphrey   dates   his  real 


screen  career  from  that  momentous  day. 
but  he  did,  as  a  matter  of  record,  make  a 
number  of  pictures  previously  in  New 
York. 

"Have  you  ever  suffered  from  stage  or 
microphone  fright?"  I  asked. 

"The  actor  who  never  sutlers  from  stage 
fright  is  no  actor,"  said  he,  definitely.  "I 
know  a  few  who  insist  that  they  never  do, 
but  I  don't  believe  them.  One  man  in  par- 
ticular brags  that  he  has  never  known 
stage  fright,  but  he's  not  my  idea  of  an 
actor. 

"The  worst  case  of  stage  fright  I  ever 
experienced  was  in  a  play  called  'Swifty.' 
My  nervousness  got  to  a  place  where  I 
couldn't  talk.  My  mouth  was  as  dry  as  if  I 
had  been  footing  it  across  the  Sahara. 
Since  I  was  completely  bogged  down  I 
couldn't  think  of  anything  to  do  except 
walk  off  the  stage  and  get  a  drink  of  water. 
I  did  just  that,  leaving  the  other  players 
to  mark  time  until  I  got  back. 

"There  is  always  a  tense  moment  just 
before  going  on  the  stage.  On  first  nights 
a  freezing  sensation  settles  down  over  the 
solar  plexus.  There  is  always  the  fear  of 
forgetting  one's  lines,  or  that  some  other 
player  will  forget  his,  or  that  a  needed 
prop  will  not  be  in  place.  It  is  rather  awk- 
ward to  reach  for  a  gun.  or  letter,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  and  find  that  it  is  not 
there. 

"In  radio  work  I  get  nervous  because 
there  is  no  way  of  feeling  audience  re- 
action. I  have  never  had  trouble  with 
microphone  fright  in  pictures,  although 
I  am  sometimes  embarrassed  when  they 
set  the  camera  on  my  nose  and  then  start 
looking  me  over  from  all  angles  to  see  if 
my  face  will  stand  such  close  inspection." 

Speaking  of  faces,  Humphrey's  does  very 
well.  His  eyes  are  very  fine,  with  brows 
set  at  a  nice  angle,  and  the  rest  of  his 
features  are  assembled  with  a  view  to 
rugged  but  pleasing  architecture.  There  is 
an  earthy  quality  about  him  that  is  ex- 
tremely agreeable,  and  his  mental  outlook 
is  broad,  alert,  and  penetrating.  Anything 
of  a  political  or  mathematical  nature  ap- 
peals to  him.  During  his  school  years  he 
excelled  in  algebra  and  geometry.  National 
affairs  engage  his  attention  and  he  is  in- 
telligently concerned  with  the  problems  of 
good  government. 

Although  he  goes  in  for  considerable 
outdoor  activity  besides  his  daily  toil  in 
the  interests  of  art — swimming,  golfing,  and 
sailing  being  his  favorite  sports — he  eats 
with  surprising  lightness.  The  night  before 
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A  trio  of  great  screen  troupers  caught  in  one  snap  of  the  camera  lens.  Jane 
Withers  visits  her  favorite  grown-up  actresses,  Jane   Darwell   and   Lois  Wilson. 


he  had  attended  a  big  dinner  party  at  the 
home  of  the  Fredric  Marches.  Dinner  was 
not  served  until  nearly  ten,  and  as  Humph- 
rey had  set  that  hour  to  go  home  he  got 
no  dinner  at  all.  Beyond  coffee  he  had  had 
no  breakfast.  Despite  all  this  he  lunched 
on  a  portion  of  rice  curry  and  two  bottles 
of  beer.  "I  don't  care  much  for  food,"  says 
he,  and  one  can  well  believe  him. 

Since  coming  to  gladsome  Hollywood 
where  the  wage  slaves  work  by  day  and 
party  by  night,  Humphrey  has  gotten  into 
the  habit  of  getting  up  at  seven  each  morn- 
ing. This  embarrassing  situation  doesn't 
particularly  matter  since  he  expects  to  re- 
main in  the  profession  where  artists  rise 
with  the  sun. 

The  threadbare  question  of  movies  versus 
stage  cropped  up. 

"I  prefer  the  stage,"  said  Bogart,  "but 
the  theatre  is  no  longer  able  to  support  its 
players.  The  high  salaries  paid  for  picture 
work  are  a  strong  inducement  to  remain 
in  them,  yet  certain  studio  policies  are  in- 
comprehensible to  me.  Imagine  a  producer 
deliberately  setting  out  to  make  a  grade 
'B'  or  'C  picture !  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  sort  of  picture  being  made  uninten- 
tionally, but  to  schedule  a  'B'  picture  and 
not  let  it  run  into  the  'A'  class — well,  it 
beats  me! 

"I    have   never   wanted    to   attempt  a 


Shakespearean  role.  I  don't  feel  that  that 
is  my  forte.  The  creation  of  true  Shakes- 
pearean characters  requires  that  most  min- 
ute study  and  research,  besides  a  natural 
capacity  for  that  sort  of  portrayal.  My  first 
wife,  Helen  Menken,  was  a  direct  descen- 
dant of  Edwin  Booth,  and  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  his'  books  and  papers. 
The  amount  of  thought,  analysis,  and  dis- 
section which  he  gave  his  great  Shakes- 
pearean portrayals  was  amazing.  The  man 
was  not  only  an  acting  genius  but  a  thor- 
ough craftsman  as  well." 

The  present  Mrs.  Bogart,  known  pro- 
fessionally as  Mary  Phillips,  last  season 
played  a  stage  engagement  with  Richard 
Barthelmess  in  "The  Postman  Always 
Rings  Twice,"  and  is  now  making  pictures 
in  Hollywood.  Even  during  his  portrayals 
of  public  enemies  Humphrey  wears  the 
wedding  ring  of  twisted  gold  threads  which 
she  gave  him  nine  years  ago. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  in  this  article 
I  have  not  endowed  my  subject  with  the 
outstanding  features  of  Taylor,  Gable, 
Muni  and  Howard,  but  I  do  hope  that  I 
have  given  some  indication  of  the  qualities 
that  go  to  make  up  a  friendly,  civic- 
minded,  intellectual  artist  named  Humph- 
rey Bogart.  If  I  have  failed  he  will  just 
have  to  apply  his  own  philosophy  and 
blame  it  on  Fate ! 


Time  Out  for  Study 

Continued  from  page  65 


completed  will  enable  her  to  .produce  either 
a  stage  play  or  a  picture  with  a  confidence 
gained  only  through  knowledge  and  prac- 
tical experience. 

As  a  consequence,  she  is  learning  to 
write  for  the  theatre  and  the  screen,  fre- 
quently sitting  in  on  story  conferences  of 
her  pictures  and  personally  going  over  the 
problems  that  arise  in  situation  and  plot. 
Ever  a  close  and  careful  observer,  she  has 
made  a  point  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
camera-craft  and  the  art  of  lighting.  The 
program  that  Miss  Harding  is  following 


with  great  diligence  is  ambitious  indeed. 

Photography  also  holds  a  fascination 
for  Anna  Sten,  the  Russian  charmer,  and 
Warner  Baxter,  to  an  even  more  advanced 
degree.  Before  she  embarked  for  America, 
Anna  was  considered  a  passably  fair 
camera  artist,  and  since  arriving  in  Holly- 
wood she  has  made  amazing  progress  in 
the  study  of  higher  and  trick  photography. 

Baxter  has  a  completely-equipped  lab- 
oratory in  his  home.  When  not  working 
in  a  picture,  he  spends  a  great  deal  of  his 
time   on   the    sets    studying   the  lighting 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  revealing  SECRETS 
OF   SUCCESSFUL   SONG   WRITING,  including 

free  copy  of  valuable  Rhvming  Dictionary  and  in- 
formation on  current  market  requirements.  If  you 
write  poems  or  compose  melodies,  SEND  FOR 
OUR  OFFER. 

M.  M.  M.  PUBLISHERS 
Dept.  SU2      Studio  Bldg.      Portland,  Ore. 

Kidneys  Must 
Clean  Out  Acids 

Your  body  cleans  out  Acids  and  poisonous 
wastes  in  your  blood  thru  9  million  tiny,  deli- 
cate Kidney  tubes  or  filters,  but  beware  of 
cheap,  drastic,  irritating  drugs.  If  functional 
Kidney  or  Bladder  disorders  make  you  suffer 
from  Getting  Up  Nights,  Nervousness.  Leg 
Pains,  Backache,  Circles  Under  Eves.  Dizziness. 
Rheumatic  Pains,  Aciditv.  Burning,  Smarting  or 
Itching,  don't  take  chances.  Get  the  Doctor's 
guaranteed  prescription  called  Cvstex.  $10,000.00 
deposited  with  Bank  of  America.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  guarantees  Cystex  must  bring  new  vitality 
in  48  hours  and  make  vou  feel  vears  vounger  in 
one  week  or  money  back  on  return  of  empty 
package.  Telephone  your  druggist  for  guaran- 
teed Cystex  iSiss-tex)  today. 
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Screen 


BETTY  GRABLE,  RKO  Player 


,  OF  EVERY  100 

ft,  lovely,  flattering  curls 


who  want 
use  Hollywood  Jlapid  Dry  Curlers. 
For  many  curls  or  just  a  few... more 
women  use  Hollywood  Curlers  than 
nearly  all  other  brands  put  together. 
You'll  know  why  when  you  try  the 
"  Curler  used  by  the  Stars!' 

Don't  accept  imitations  ...be 
sure  you  buy  Hollywood  Curlers. 


3  for  10c  AT  5c  AND  10c  STORES  -  NOTION  COUNTERS 


FREE  PHOTOGRAPH 

of  your  favorite  MOVIE  STAR  with 
every  order  of  $1.00. 


BEAUTIFUL  AUTOGRAPHED 
PHOTOGRAPHS  (SUc  5x7) 
2  for  $  .2S  23  for  $2.0O 
S  for  .50  35  for  3.00 
11  for     1.00         59  lor  5.00 


for  your  favorites. 
Hollywood  Screen  Exchange 

Drawer  1150.  Dept.  B, 
HOLLYWOOD.  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 


flKfene  TKe&tre 

~  (42nd  Yr.)  Stneo.  Talkie.  Radio.  GRADUATES:  ^Leo .Traey.  Fred 
(AppVaruncVs).  l  lil'K'lil2rl»r«'»b'ec,,,yUND,°66  W.  sV'st!.' n"'y! 


get 


get  ono 


without  cost.  Let  us  giv 
the  details  of  this  amazing  Time 
Teller.  Also  it  can  pay  you  big 
money  by  showing  others  how  to 
vitliout   cost.    Nothing  to 


ell  I  Write  fas' 


4367-B  Ravonswood  Ave., 


Writ 

SONG 


Richard  Br 


A  Mother,  Home,  Love,  Patri- 
otic.  Sacred,  Comic  or  any 
subject.  Send  poem  today 
and  get  our  wonderful  prop- 
osition. Song  Hits  Pay! 
28  Woods  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


LEG  SUFFERERS 


9  1 

MM  »  ■  Why  continue  to  suffer?  Do  somo- 
Hi  i  ■  thing  to  secure  quirk  relief.  Write 
Mm  i  sH  today  for  New  Booklet — "THE  LIEPE 
■  II  MKTIIOD  «>K  1IOMK  THKATMKNIV 
K,  H  It  tells  about  Varicose  Veins.  Varicose 
K  SSL  W    Ulcers.  Open  Lee  Sores.  Milk  or  Fever  Leg. 

Eczema.  Method  works  tcAtfe  you 

^™&a"™1™J™an   walk.    More  than  40  years  of  success. 
Praised  and  endorsed  by  thousands.  H"3~TT^B 
UEPE  METHODS.  3284  N.  Green  Bay  Ave.,  MNlW 
Oept.  A-14.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  riU^IMI 


AT  HOME 


fo^Tree"  booklet,  "Make 
nud  rrquirements. 
NATIONAL  ART  SCHOOL  „.  . 
3601  Michigan  Ave.    Dept.  4431  Chicago) 


These   young  screen   players  sure 
know  their  fashion  points.  For  ex- 
ample, above,  Helen  Wood  picks 
a  chic  printed  lame  frock. 


effects  and  composition  of  cameramen. 
Many  of  his  evenings  are  devoted  to 
experimenting. 

William  Powell  became  so  intrigued 
with  the  study  of  fabrics  when  he  was 
planning  and  purchasing  draperies  for  his 
beautiful  new  mansion  that  when  he  fin- 
ished furnishing  the  house  he  continued  his 
research.  As  a  result,  he's  now  quite  an 
expert  on  fabrics,  colors,  dyes,  history  of 
materials  and  the  like  and  can  converse  in- 
telligently upon  any  phase  of  that  industry. 

Little  Jean  Parker  is  a  student  of  cos- 
tume designing.  For  years  forced  by  the 
necessity  of  designing  and  making  her 
own  clothes,  due  to  lack  of  funds  in  the 
family  exchequer,  she  grew  genuinely  in- 
terested in  the  art  and  now  whiles  away 
many  an  hour  in  the  perusal  of  how  she 
may  better  herself  in  this  line.  Jean  studies 
piano,  too,  as  well  as  French  and  dancing. 

Dancing  holds  the  attention  of  many 
members  of  the  film  colony.  Mary  Brian 
goes  in  for  tap  dancing  and  Marion  Nixon 
has  studied  classical  expression  for  several 
years.  Mary  has  put  her  terpsichorean 
knowledge  to  very  good  use,  since  she 
occasionally  leaves  Hollywood  for  vaude- 
ville tours  through  the  East.  Carole  Lom- 
bard, Dolores  Del  Rio,  Claudette  Colbe~t 
and  Gail  Patrick  are  others  who  take 
dancing  lessons  regularly. 

Lee  Tracy  is  qualifying  himself  in  navi- 
gation in  a  big  way,  since  his  purchase  of 
a  65-foot  schooner,  christened  "Adoree." 
In  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  navigate 
the  craft  himself  and  thus  do  away  with 
a  pilot  he  has  taken  unto  himself  the  task 
of  learning  as  much  about  the  subject  as  a 
land-lubber  may. 

Both  Glenda  Farrell  and  Joan  Bennett 
have  developed  into  first-rate  interior  dec- 
orators, as  a  result  of  their  studious  ap- 
plication over  a  period  of  years.  Each  has 
practical  experience  behind  her,  through 
furnishing  her  own  home.  The  former  re- 
cently decorated  a  house  which  excited 
considerable  public  attention. 

Douglass  Montgomery,  the  up  and  com- 
ing young  actor,  takes  a  lesson  in  fencing 
every  day,  claiming  there  is  nothing  else 


in  the  line  of  exercise  that  gives  the  body 
the  grace  and  sureness  of  action.  He  needs 
it  in  his  work,  he  says.  Gene  Raymond 
subscribes  to  this  same  theory,  and  can 
perform  amazing  feats  of  agility  and  bal- 
ance. He  has  taken  instruction  in  handling 
the  foils  since  his  early  teens  and  is  con- 
sidered somewhat  of  an  expert  in  the 
sport. 

Being  a  top-rank  singer,  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald,  of  course,  studies  daily,  and  Kitty 
Carlisle  spends  two  separate  hours  with 
her  voice  teacher  six  days  a  week.  Gloria 
Stuart  and  Katherine  DeMille  study  sing- 
ing, as  well,  to  mention  but  a  quartet  of 
those  Hollywoodians  who  are  engaged  in 
learning  how  to  sing. 

The  brotherhood  of  Man  is  Francis 
Lederer's  all  consuming  desire,  and  as  a  re- 
sult he  devotes  all  his  spare  time  and  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  his  World  Peace 
Federation.  He  lost  a  brother  in  the  World 
War  and  ever  since  he  was  old  enough  to 
think  has  heen  vastly  interested  in  the 
movement  and  studies  it  from  every  angle. 

Economics  and  national  politics  com- 
mand the  attention  of  Eddie  Cantor,  who  is 
extremely  well  versed  in  both  these  many- 
sided  subjects.  He  is  a  deep  student  of 
the  trend  of  the  times,  and  in  his  writings 
always  touches  upon  the  economic  side  of 
present-day  problems.  There  is  humor  in 
his  articles,  but  underneath  a  shrewd  eval- 
uation of  existing  conditions. 

Alan  Hale  possesses  a  consuming  interest 
in  astrology  and  has  a  considerable  fortune 
invested  in  an  experimental  and  research 
laboratory.  Mary  Boland  is  active  in  her 
study  of  sculpturing.  Jean  Harlow  takes 
piano  lessons  and  Isabel  Jewell  is  learning 
both  the  piano  and  the  violin.  So  that  she 
may  feel  at  home  when  she  returns  to 
France  with  her  French  husband,  Pat 
Paterson  is  perfecting  herself  in  that  lan- 
guage. And  Jackie  Cooper  wants  his  own 
orchestra,  so  devotes  much  time  to  the 
"traps,"  and  to  piano. 

The  stars  aren't  the  idle  play-fellows 
they  sometimes  are  cracked  up  to  be. 
They're  too  darn  busy  with  their  studies. 


And    for    jaunts   outdoors  stylish 
Inez  Gorman  selects  a  smart  coat 
and  suit  ensemble  of  yellow  tweed 
trimmed  with  lynx  fur. 
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Here's  Hollywood 

Continued  from  page  69 


THE  Errol  Flynns  are  both  very  much 
I  disappointed  to  learn  that  Lili  will  be 
unable  to  accompany  Errol  on  his  forth- 
coming trip  to  the  South  Seas.  It  seems 
that  Errol,  who  was  formerly  a  govern- 
ment official  there,  has  a  special  permit  to 
visit  certain  portions  of  the  interior  which 
he  hopes  to  photograph  for  background 
scenes  in  "The  White  Rajah,"  the  story 
he  sold  the  studio,  but  no  women  are  at 
any  time  allowed  there.  Lili,  during  his 
absence,  may  go  to  New  York  to  do  a 
play. 

JORETTA  YOUNG'S  recent  vacation  in 
1— Honolulu  has  improved  her  health  a 
hundred  percent.  Never  has  she  looked 
more  blooming  than  she  did  the  other  night 
at  the  Trocadero,  wearing  a  beautiful  gown 
of  shimmering  gold  sequins.  Eddie  Suther- 
land, as  usual,  was  in  attendance.  Also  in 
the  party  were  Myrna  Loy  and  Arthur 
Hornblow.  Other  Troccers,  on  the  same 
evening,  were  Joan  Crawford  and  Fran- 
chot  Tone,  Charles  and  Mrs.  Starrett,  Ann 
Dvorak  and  Leslie  Fenton. 

riR  GUY  STANDING,  working  in 
"Lloyds  of  London,"  is  getting  a  big 
boot  out  of  confusing  all  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  since  he  was  obliged  to 
shave*  off  his  mustache  for  his  role  in  the 
picture.  It's  the  first  time  he  has  been  with- 
out it  since  he  was  a  young  boy.  So 
changed  is  his  appearance,  you  actually 
have  to  look  three  times  to  make  sure  it's 
Sir  Guy. 


think  Hollywood  screen  stars 
really  grown  up,  you  should  have 
seen  the  sight  I  saw  out  at  the  West  Side 
Tennis  Club  the  other  Sunday !  After  most 
of  the  guests  had  departed,  the  large  social 
room  was  turned  completely  upside  down 
while  Ann  Sothern,  Cesar  Romero,  Phillips 
Holmes,  Count  Carpagna,  Frank  Shields 
and  his  wife  and  Humphrey  Bogart  played 
musical  chairs ! 


|F  YOU 


hav< 


Helen  Vinson,  who  may  be  relied 
upon  to  be  always  stylishly  stun- 
ning and  smart,  wears  here  a  brown 
broadtail  caracul  cape. 


From  over  London  way  comes  this 
beauty  and  style  hint  from  Jessie 
Matthews  in  a  Harris  tweed  suit, 
set  off  by  a  crisp  plaid  scarf. 


WHEN  Ralph  Bellamy  and  Charles 
Farrell  started  the  Racquet  Club  at 
Palm  Springs,  it  was  more  of  a  gag  than 
anything  else.  That  was  two  years  ago. 
Now  they  find  themselves  in  possession  of 
a  $100,000  business,  because  the  popularity 
of  the  Club  among  the  filmites  has  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  causing  the  member- 
ship fee  to  rise  from  less  than  a  hundred 
dollars  to  four  hundred  and  fifty. 

THERE'S  a  bit  of  rivalry  going  on 
on  the  set  of  "Another  Dawn."  It  all 
started  the  other  day  when  Kay  Francis' 
small  dachshund  was  hurt  by  a  falling 
beam  and  Errol  Flynn  rushed  over  to  ad- 
minister first  aid  treatment.  The  little  fel- 
low has  become  so  attached  to  Errol,  he 
follows  him  all  over  the  set,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  Arno,  Errol's  schnauser.  It 
reached  the  point  yesterday  where  Errol 
was  obliged  to  confine  Arno  to  his  dressing- 
room  during  working  hours. 

CO  MUCH  in  love  with  Eleanore  Whit- 
O  ney  is  young  Johnny  Downs  that  he 
finally  quit  wearing  bow  ties  just  because 
she  didn't  like  bow  ties.  Recently,  he  sent 
Eleanore  a  picture  of  himself  autographed : 
"To  the  only  girl  who  could  make  me 
stop  wearing  bow  ties."  And  so  much  in 
love  with  Johnny  is  Eleanore,  she  sent  him 
a  birthday  present  the  other  day  of  a  very 
smart  bow  tie.  The  little  card  accompany- 
ing it  said:  "To  the  only  boy  who  can 
wear  a  bow  tie  and  make  me  like  it!" 

JANE  WYMAN,  radio  singer  just  come 
J  to  pictures'  (and  ztfwt  a  honey!),  is 
building  an  artificial  lake  in  the  back  yard 
of  her  Toluca  Lake  home  just  so  she  can 
indulge  in  her  favorite  pastimes  of  fishing 
and  surf-board  riding.  She's  making  her 
debut  in  Warner's  "Ready,  Willing,  and 
Able."  You'll  see  more  of  this  youngster. 
(Continued  on.  next  page) 


THINK  A  MOMENT  ! 


Keep  tabs  on  yourself.  Establish  regu- 
lar habits  of  elimination.  Most  doc- 
tors agree  this  is  for  your  own 
well-being. 

If  more  than  one  day  goes  by,  take  an 
Olive  Tablet  just  as  an  aid  to  Nature. 

You'll  find  Olive  Tablets  excellent 
for  this  purpose.  Mild,  gentle,  the 
formula  of  an  eminent  Ohio  physician, 
they  are  used  in  thousands  of  homes  as 
a  standard  proprietary. 

Keep  them  on  your  bathroom  shelf 
and  caution  the  whole  family  to  use 
them  the  night  before  the  second  day. 
Three  sizes,  15  (5,30^,60(5.  All  druggists. 


Enlarge  That  Photo 

Size  8  x  10  or  smaller  if  requested. 

45' 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail 
photo  or  snapshot — any  size 
— any  subject.  Within  seven 
days  we  will  ret  urn  an  artis- 
tic enlargement  on  special, 
soft  finish,  double  weight 
velvatone.  Beautiful,  fade-  3  far  51 
less,  ready  for  framing;  no  *   1  w  1    *  1 


itol 


y.To 


man 43c plus  postage.  Specify  size 
Superior  quality  and  safe  retur 
of  your  picture  guaranteed. 

VELVATONE  STUDIOS 


ORIGINAL 

POEMS 
SONGS 


For  Immediate  Consideration 

Send  Poems  to 
Paramount  Music  Publishers 

Dept.  13A,  Paramount  Bids.         Toronto,  Can. 


LOOK  WELL— FEEL  WELL 
BE  WELL 

The  Nutrition  Unit  System  is  a 
scientific  guide  to  balanced  eat- 
ms.  Used  with  the  regular  family 
Lose  or  grain  weight  safely. 
lis  you  di'-in\  System  pr.  Kiivl 
under  supervision  of  physicians. 
Effective  for  all  ages. 

Send  $1.00  Today 

The  Nutrition  Unit  System  in 
chart  form  will  be  mailed. post- 
paid.for  SI. 00. Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory  .Write  today. 

NATIONAL  HOME 
SERVICE 

ELKHART  INDIANA 
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SCREENLAND 


REDUCE 

0  Dr.  Hatch's  Quick, 
Safe,  External  Method 

Lose  weight  safely,  without 
diet,  drugs  or  exercise !  Take 
off  extra  fat  at  only  those 
places  where  you  want  to  lose ! 
Hundreds  of  celebrities  in  the 
last  25  years  have  kept  slim 
youthful  figures  this  easy,  inex- 
pensive way.  Originally  pre- 
scribed by  a  doctor  for  his  wife, 
now  available  to  the  public. 
Money  Back  Guarantee 
Write  todnv  for  a  li.ilf  r'"un<l  jar  of 
DR.  HATCH'S  REDUCING  CREAM— $1.00 
Cash,  check  or  M.O.  or  C.O.D.  plus  postage 
YOUTHFUL  FACE  and  FIGURE  INSTITUTE 
853  Seventh  Ave.,  Dept.  SU-4,  New  York  City 


BIG  OPPORTUNITIES  AS 
AN  EXPERT  PHOTOGRAPHER 

ing,  profitable 


World's  i 
e  a  Commercial,  N  1 
veitising  Photographer, 
raman.      Big  money-mak 


STORIES  I 

WANTED-  K 


CENTRAL  AGENCY.  Belle  Plai 


eet  your  favorite 
ovie  star 


photos  of  your  i 


Bram  Studio— Film  Centre  Bldg., 
Studio  428,  630-9th  Ave..    N.  Y.  City 


WANTED- WOMEN-GIRLS 


rCstfiloga  Irom  your  homo.  Experience  unnae* 
ucsary.  Everything  tupplicd  by  us,  including  •tamp*. 


You  Can  Regain  Perfect  Speech,  if  you 

STAMMER 


tion  of  stai 
sfullv  used 
lilll.  Elldr.l'i 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED 

TO  BE  SET  TO  MUSIC 

Free  Examination.  Send  for  Offer 

McNEIL 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
1582  W.  27  St.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


BACKACHES 

CAUSED  BY 

MOTHERHOOD 

Those  months  before  baby  comes 
put  such  a  strain  on  mother's  mus- 
cles, she  frequently  suffers  for  years. 

Allcock's  Porous  Plasters  do  won- 
ders for  such  backaches.  They  draw 
the  blood  to  the  painful  spot — 
whether  it  be  on  the  back,  sides, 
legs,  arms  or  shoulder.  This  has  a  warm,  stimu- 
lating effect,  and  the  pain  soon  vanishes.  It  takes 
only  2  seconds  to  put  on  an  Allcock's  Porous 
Plaster,  and  it  feels  as  good  as  a  ?2  massage. 

Over  5  million  people  have  used  Allcock's,  the 
original  porous  plaster.  Don't  take  any  plaster 
but  Allcock's.  It  brings  quickest  relief.  Lasts 
longer.  Easy  to  apply  and  remove.  25?  at  druggists. 


OH,  OH,  said  the  town  gossips,  when 
they  glimpsed  Joan  Bennett  and 
Charles  Boyer  having  a  quiet  cocktail  at 
Lucey's  the  other  evening,  immediately  try- 
ing to  make  something  of  it.  It  was  all 
quite  innocent,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Joan 
and  Charles  were  just  trying  to  work  up 
their  courage  to  face  the  microphone  on 
the  Camel  program  at  Station  KHJ,  which 
is  right  across  the  street. 

PsURING  the  57  weeks  Benita  Hume 
L-'  worked  on  "Tarzan,"  she  came  in  con- 
tact with  practically  every  type  of  wild 
animal,  and  Benita  didn't  seem  to  be  a  bit 
frightened.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  every- 
one on  the  set  of  "Rainbow  on  the  River," 
in  which  Benita  plays  an  important  role, 
loud  shrieks  were  heard  from  the  lady 
when  she  discovered  she'd  sat  down  right 
next  to  a  cage  of  small  white  mice,  prac- 
tically scaring  the  little  creatures  to  death. 

r  VER  since  she  made  her  first  public 
L-  skating  appearance  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, Sonia  Henie  has  received  on  each  and 
every  occasion  a  message  of  good  wishes 
and  a  huge  box  of  red  carnations  from  the 
King  'of  Norway.  The  other  day  when 
she  was  about  to  make  her  debut  in  the 
most  elaborate  and  important  skating 
scenes  on  the  large  ice  rink  which  has 
been  specially  built  on  the  set  of  "One  in 
a  Million,"  she  was  very  much  surprised 
and  touched  to  receive  his  usual  greeting — 
cabled  all  the  way  from  Norway. 

P\EER  hunting  has  become  more  and 
more  popular  among  the  male  con- 
tingency this  season.  Among  the  recent 
participants  are  Gary  Cooper,  Guy  Stand- 
ing, Errol  Flynn,  Charles  Starrett,  Doug- 
las Dumbrille,  Donald  Woods,  Leo  Car- 
rillo,  Alan  Mowbray  and  a  score  more. 
Dumbrille,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  made 
three  trips  since  the  season  opened,  but  so 
far  hasn't  even  had  a  shot  at  a  single  deer ! 

MAY  ROB  SON  now  boasts  she  has 
over  a  hundred  birds  of  various  and 
sundry  species  in  her  aviary.  Incidentally, 
there  are  no  cats  allowed  in  the  Robson 
home.  Only  her  dog,  "Bonnie  Boy,"  is  per- 
mitted the  freedom  of  the  grounds. 

TVELYN  VENABLE  just  won't  be  a 
d  Hollywood  mother!  She's  made  up  her 
mind  that  nothing  is  as  important  as  to 
have  her  new  baby  love  her  and  feel  that 
she's  important  in  her  life.  So  each  and 


Ann  Dvorak,  whom  we  haven't  seen 
since  too  long  ago  on  the  screen, 
in    character   for    her    next  film. 


every  Wednesday,  come  what  may,  the 
nurse  is  dismissed  for  the  day  and  Evelyn 
takes  entire  charge  of  the  little  one.  Even 
from  the  very  earliest  days,  when  night 
feedings  were  in  order,  Evelyn  insisted 
on  taking  complete  care  of  the  infant  on 
that  one  day  a  week.  Studio  shooting 
schedules  are  arranged  to  conform,  so  that 
Evelyn  can  spend  Wednesday  at  home. 

WHEN  Bing  Crosby  returned  from 
Honolulu,  he  found  two  hundred 
checks  awaiting  his  signature,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  something  like  eight  hundred  photo- 
graphs to  be  autographed.  Each  check  sent 
out  by  Bing  Crosby,  Inc.,  must  be  counter- 
signed by  his  brother,  Everett,  and  his 
father,  but  no  check  is  complete  without 
the  John  Henry  of  your  favorite  crooner. 

nOOR  Basil  Rathbone  has  just  about 
i  given  up  the  idea  that  he'll  ever  be  any- 
thing but  a  big,  bad  man.  Few  people 
realize  that  before  he  came  to  Hollywood 
and  pictures  he  had  never  played  "heavy" 
roles,  but  he's  been  so  typed  since  he  came 
here  that  no  one  would  give  him  any  other 
characterization  to  do.  At  last,  however, 
he  received  an  offer  from  England  to  do 
a  romantic  part  which  he  hoped  would 
break  his  jinx.  But  the  other  day  that  hope 
was  blasted  when  a  woman  approached 
him  as  he  was  walking  down  a  London 
street.  Stopping  directly  in  front  of  him, 
she  gushed: 

"Oh,  Air.  Rathbone,  my  little  boy  just 
hates  you !" 

a 

THERE  must  be  something  about  Joan 
•  Crawford's  dinner  parties  that  everyone 
enjoys.  At  seven-thirty,  the  Fred  Astaires. 
the  Gary  Coopers,  Barbara  Stanwyck  and 
Bob  Taylor  were  among  the  guests  who 
sat  down  at  the  table.  At  twelve-thirty 
they  were  still  sitting.  Joan  and  Tone  still 
had  a  movie  to  run  and  popcorn  to  be 
served.  And  believe  it  or  not,  they  never 
once  talked  about  moving  pictures.  Well, 
maybe  just  once! 

DID  you  know  that  Greta  Garbo,  al- 
though known  as  the  world's  champion 
camera-dodger,  has  actually  posed  for  3000 
portraits? 

EVERY  time  Fred  Astaire  and  George 
Murphy  get  together,  they  reminisce 
about  the  good  old  days  on  the  stage.  Fred 
was  dancing  in  musical  comedy,  while 
George  danced  in  vaudeville.  Every  day 
they'd  meet  between  shows  and  go  to  the 
movies.  But  don't  get  the  idea  that  they 
were  crazy  about  the  galloping  tintypes. 
They  loved  the  silent  drama,  because  it 
was  such  a  good  place  to  catch  up  on  their 
sleep.  Now  they're  dancing  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  while  other  people  tear  off  forty 
winks. 

ERIC  BLORE,  who  glorifies  the  movie 
butler  to  such  perfection,  had  a  very 
amusing  experience.  Rushing  home  from 
the  set  to  get  into  his  dinner  clothes,  Eric 
joined  Mrs.  Blore,  who  was  waiting  for 
him  in  the  car. 

"And  just  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 
asked  Mrs.  Blore,  as  she  tapped  an  im- 
patient foot. 

Taking  a  good  look  at  himself,  Eric  dis- 
covered he  had  put  on  one  of  his  butler 
outfits,  instead  of  the  correct  white  tie  and 
tails. 

W7HEN  Claude  Rains  was  touring  in 
W  Europe,  a  Pasha  presented  him  with 
an  oval-shaped  silver  coin,  bearing  this 
Turkish  inscription.  "You'll  never  be  hun- 
gry or  in  want  with  me."  Claude  has  been 
carrying  the  coin  for  twenty-seven  years 
and  the  only  time  he  has  been  hungry  is 
when  he  gets  so  engrossed  with  his  acting, 
he  forgets  to  go  to  lunch. 
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RAY  MILLAND  is  still  wondering  just 
what  you  would  feed  a  dog  that  would 
cost  $5  a  day.  Ray  was  frantic,  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  when  he  found  that  his 
prized  setter  had  been  stolen.  The  other 
day,  two  middle-aged  women  drove  up  to 
the  house  with  the  dog.  Ray  and  the  dog 
were  both  overjoyed  at  the  reunion,  the 
dog  leaping  and  bounding  all  over  him  in 
his  excitement.  The  ladies  were  very  cagey, 
however,  and  Ray  had  to  talk  long  and 
fast  to  convince  them  that  the  dog  really 
belonged  to  him. 

"Well,  all  right,"  one  of  them  said, 
grudgingly.  "I  guess  he's  your  dog.  But 
we've  been  feeding  him  for  two  days  so  I 
think  you  should  give  us  $10  for  his  board." 

DURING  her  recent  visit  to  New  York, 
Jeanette  MacDonald  decided  to  remain 
incognito  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a 
much  needed  rest  and  vacation.  She  took 
the  most  elaborate  pains  in  the  world  to 
disguise  herself,  slicking  her  hair  back 
under  a  strange  hat,  wearing  large  colored 
glasses  and  embarking  on  the  train  under 
an  assumed  name.  Arriving  at  her  favorite 
New  York  hotel,  she  carefully  registered 
under  her  new  name  and  started  for  her 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc., 
required  by  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  August  24.  1912,  and 
March  3.  1933.  of  Screenland.  published  monthly  at  New 
York.  N.  T.  for  Oct.  1.  1936.  State  of  New  York.  County 
of  New  York.  ss.  Before  me,  a  Notary  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Joshua 
Superior,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and^says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of 
Screenland.  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management,  etc..  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912.  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933. 
embodied  In  section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit:  1.  That  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  Screenland 
Magazine.  Inc.,  45  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City;  Editor, 
Delight  Evans.  45  W.  45th  St..  New  York  City;  Man- 
aging Editor.  Delight  Evans.  45  W.  45th  St.,  New  York 
City;  Business  Manager,  Joshua  Superior,  45  W.  45th 
St..  New  York  City.  2.  That  the  owner  is:  Screenland 
Magazine  Inc.,  45  W.  45th  St..  New  York  City;  Y.  G. 
Heimbucher,  45  W.  45th  St..  New  York  City;  J.  S.  Mac- 
Dermott.  45  W.  45th  St..  New  York  City.  3.  That  the 
known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None.  4.  That 
the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any.  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as 
they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant'? 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him.  Joshua  Superior.  Business  Manager.  Sworn  to 
and  subscribed  before  me  this  5th  day  of  October,  1936. 
Edward  A.  Geelan.  Jr.,  Notary  Public.  Rockland  County. 
Certificate  Filed  in  N.  Y.  Co.  No.  720.  (My  commission 
expires  March  30,  1938.)  [Seal] 

r — ADDRESS  ENVELOPES  AT  HOME— i 

sparetime;  Substantial  weekly  pay. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Dignified 
work.  Stamp  brings  details. 

EMPLOYMENT  MGR.,  Dept.  G 
Box  523,  Jackson,  Tenn. 


EARN  MONEYS  HONE 


Address  envelopes,  list  names,  sew, 

• do  other  kinds  of  work.  We  show  ^ 
you.  Send  3i?  stamp  for  details  io  9 

WOMEN'S   SERVICE  LEACUE 

17  Roxbury  St.,  Dept.  S-l  Keene,  N.  H. 


room,  preceded  by  the  porter  who  was 
carrying  her  bags.  While  they  were  wait- 
ing for  the  elevator,  the  porter  grinned  at 
her.  "You  didn't  bring  your  sheep  dog  with 
you  this  time,  did  you,  Miss  MacDonald?" 
he  inquired.  Jeanette  decided  then  and 
there  that  this  incognito  stuff  is  the  bunk! 

ACCORDING  to  Gail  Patrick,  who 
possesses  one  of  Hollywood's  loveliest 
figures,  the  way  to  do  it  is  by  climbing 
stairs.  Gail  claims  she  walks  up  and  down 
the  stairs  a  dozen  times  a  day.  She  says  it 
teaches  her  how  to  balance  her  figure. 

IOAN  and  Franchot  Tone  have  become 
preview  hounds.  They  slip  over  to  the 
Westwood  Village  Theatre  and  sit  unob- 
served, in  the  back  row  of  the  theatre.  In- 
cidentally, both  of  them  are  going  in  for 
wearing  glasses.  They're  just  for  seeing 
movies,  because  the  strong  lights  at  the 
studio  cause  such  a  terrific  strain  on  the 
eyes. 

L/AREN  MORLEY  is  one  Hollywood 
l\  actress  who  leads  a  double  life  and  gets 
away  with  it.  When  Karen  is  working,  she 
lives  in  a  Hollywood  apartment.  In  be- 
tween times,  she  lives  down  at  Palos 
Yerdes,  where  she  runs  a  home  all  year 
'round  for  little  Michael  and  her  husband, 
Charles  Vidor.  Away  from  her  Hollywood 
existence,  Karen  makes  it  a  rule  that  mov- 
ing pictures  or  anything  pertaining  to  the 
acting  profession  must  not  be  referred  to, 
in  her  home. 

IT  SEEMS  fantastic,  but  it  actually  hap- 
I  pened.  Early  in  the  morning,  Henry 
Wadsworth  was  rushing  to  the  Paramount 
studios  to  report  for  work.  Failing  to  no- 
tice a  stop  signal,  a  pedestrian  stepped  in 
front  of  Henry's  car.  He  jammed  on  the 
brakes  and  managed  to  save  the  man  from 
anything  more  serious  than  a  shaking  up. 
As  Henry  was  helping  to  pick  up  packages 
and  letters  that  were  sprawled  all  over  the 
street,  he  glanced  down  at  the  top  envelope 
in  his  hand.  It  had  Henry's  name  on  it  and 
the  man,  recognizing  Henry,  admitted  that 
he  had  just  written  for  a  photograph.  And 
what's  more,  he  insisted  he  still  wanted  it. 

pLARENCE  BROWN,  who  knows  his 
^-  feminine  stars,  (he's  a  Garbo  special- 
ist), predicts  there  are  two  players  in 
Hollywood  today  who  are  destined  to  be 
the  greatest  actresses  of  this  age.  Clarence 
has  never  met  either  one  of  them  or  di- 
rected them  in  a  single  scene.  But  he's 
been  watching  their  progress  for  years 
and  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  The  favored 
ones  are  Ma/go  and  Julie  Haydon. 

IT  DOESN'T  make  sense,  but  then  neither 
1  does  Marie  Wilson — when  the  script  calls 
for  it.  In  a  recent  "pitcher,"  the  blonde 
comedienne  played  the  role  of  an  ice  skater. 
The  first  day  Marie  kept  slipping  and  spent 
half  her  time  sitting  on  the  ice.  The  next 
day  she  came  to  work  with  a  sore  throat! 

BILL  POWELL  is  taking  a  correspond- 
ence course  in  trout  fishing.  He  gets 
daily  instructions  through  the  mail  from 
his  son,  Bill,  Jr. 

TVER  since  Carole  Lombard  moved  into 
I—  her  Bel-Air  cottage,  whimsically  called 
"The  Farm,"  she  has  been  deluged  with 
presents  from  all  her  friends  in  the  form 
of  animals.  Carole  now  has  a  large  dachs- 
hund, a  small  dachshund,  a  cocker  span- 
iel, a  Pekingese,  and  a  cat  named  Jo- 
sephine. For  her  birthday  the  other  week, 
her  two  servants  presented  her  with  a 
beautiful  bantam  rooster  and  hen  to  match, 
while  someone  sent  around  a  dove.  Next 
thing  she'll  be  getting.  Carole  laughingly 
supposes,  will  be  a  cow! 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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YES.'  CORNS  COME 
BACK  BIGGER,  UGLIER 
UNLESS  REMOVED 
ROOT 'AND  ALL.'} 


REMOVE  CORN  FOREVER 

with  this  new,  easy  method 

NOW  you  can  discard  old-fashioned  home  par- 
ing methods  that  make  corns  come  back  big- 
ger—uglier than  ever— with  serious  danger  of 
infection  and  blood  poisoning. 

Use  the  Blue-Jay  double-action  method.  Stops 
the  pain  instantly  by  removing  the  pressure— lifts 
the  entire  corn  out  Root  and  All  in  3  days  (excep- 
tionally stubborn  corns  may  require  a  second  ap- 
plication). Blue-Jay  is  easy  to  use,  invisible.  Can't 
stick  to  stockings.  2  5  $  for  6— at  all  druggists. 
FREE  OFFER:  We  will  be  glad  to  send  one  Blue- 
Jay  absolutely  free  to  anyone  who  has  a  corn,  to 
prove  that  it  ends  pain  instantly,  removes  the  corn 
completely.  Just  send  your  name  and  address  to 
Bauer  &  Black,  Dept.  B-45, 2500  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  Act  quickly  before  this  trial 
offer  expires.  Write  today. 

*A  plug  of  dead  cells  root -like  in  form  and  position.  H 
left  may  s>-ru'  as  jural  pmur  i<>>:  I'U'V.vd  ^::^rir. 
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FOR  A 
CAREER 


BEAUTY  CULTURE 

THE  WILFRED  WAY  .  .  . 


WILFRED  ACADEMY 


BROOKLYN.  N.  Y..  .  .  385  Flatbush  Ave.  Elt 

PH  .LADELPHIA,  PA... .  1612  Market  St. 

NEWARK.  N.  J.      ..  933  Broad  St. 

PITTSBURGH.  PA.   610  Smithield  St. 


^Scratching 

III    RELIEVE   ITCHING  In  Ons  Minute. 

Even  the  most  stubborn  itching  of  eczema,  blotches, 
pimples,  athlete's  foot,  rashes  and  other  skin  erup- 
tions, quickly  yields  to  Dr.  Dennis'  cooling,  antisep- 
tic, liquid  D.  D.  D.  Prescription.  Its  gentle  oils 
soothe  the  irritated  skin.  Clear  greaseless  and  stain- 
less— dries  fast.  Stops  the  most  intense  itching  in- 
stantly. A  35c  trial  bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it — 
or  money  back.   Ask  for  D.  D.  D.  PRESCRIPTION. 

I  WANT  YOU 

Work  for  "Uncle  Sam" 

Start  $1260  to  $2100  a  year 

MEN"  —  WOMEN'.  Common  Educa- 
tion usually  sufficient.  Many  1937  ap- 
pointments. Short  hours.  Write  today 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi- 
soned and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world 
looks  punk. 

A  mere  bowel  movement  doesn't  get  at  the 
cause.  It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little 
Liver  Pills  to  get  these  two  pounds  of  bile  flowing 
freely  and  make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless, 
gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making  bile  flow  freely. 
Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stub- 
bornly refuse  anything  else.  25c  at  all  drug  stores. 
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Those  stepping  Stones!  From  left  to  right, 
above:  Mrs.  Fred  Stone,  Fred,  daughters 
Paula,  Dorothy,  and  Carol,  and  son-in-law 
Charles  Collins,  Dorothy's  husband. 


MADGE  EVANS  has  originated  some- 
thing new  in  landscaping  in  the  gar- 
den of  her  new  home.  It's  divided  into 
little  plots  which  will  supply  a  different 
type  of  flower  for  each  room  in  the  house. 
One  contains  yellow  and  rust  chrysanthe- 
mums for  the  living  room,  another  is  filled 
with  white  roses  for  the  dining  room,  while 
still  another  bed  is  planted  in  yellow  daisies 
for  the  breakfast  room,  etc.  It's  not  only 
very  practical,  but  extremely  colorful. 

THERE'S  a  haunted  house  in  Laurel 
Canyon  and  it  took  Henry  Wadsworth 
to  solve  the  mystery.  At  the  time  he  rented 
it,  Henry  took  a  year's  lease.  He  couldn't 
understand  why  he  got  it  so  cheap,  until 
his  best  friends  promised  never  to  come 
and  see  him.  The  first  night  he  moved  in, 
Henry  heard  strange  voices.  The  next  night 
he  heard  music.  The  third  night  he  decided 
to  investigate.  After  searching  for  hours 
he  discovered  an  unused  radiator  running 
around  the  ceiling  of  a  store-room.  Wires 
had  been  stretched  across,  as  a  suitable 
place  for  drying  the  family  washing. 
Through  some  unexplainable  contact  with 
the  elements,  sound  was  produced.  The 
combination  of  the  wire  and  the  radiator 
picked  up  and  broadcasted  the  local  radio 
programs. 

JUST  to  play  a  little  joke  on  her  director, 
Julie  Haydon  got  all  dressed  up  in  old 
clothes  and  disguised  herself  with  make-up 
and  a  wart.  On  the  set,  they  were  using  a 
group  of  scrub  women.  Julie  got  herself 
right  in  the  middle  and  proceeded  to  do 
everything,  just  opposite  from  what  she 
had  been  instructed.  The  director  didn't 
discover  the  gag  until  he  gave  Julie  a  line 
to  read  with  a  Swedish  accent,  "instead  she 
sounded  like  she  was  doing  a  take-off  on 
Fanny  Brice.  Everyone  burst  out  laughing 
and  Julie  was  forced  to  give  herself  up. 

TWICE  a  year  they  have  dollar  day  on 
Hollywood  Boulevard  and  the  whole 
town  goes  mad.  Who  do  you  think  was  the 
maddest  of  all  and  got  the  best  bargains? 
It  was  none  other  than  Una  Merkel,  who 
in  spite  of  being  a  high-priced  movie  star, 
still  can't  resist  that  old  feminine  urge  to 
purchase  things  at  "half-off."  Most  of  the 
things  she  bought,  Una  really  didn't  need. 
She  just  couldn't  resist  them,  so  now  she's 
giving  them  away  to  all  her  friends. 


Grooming  for  stardom!  Dorothy  Oldfield 
was  a  nurse  receptionist  in  a  London  clinic 
when  Douglas  Fairbanks  Jr.,  signed  her  for 
pictures.  She  makes  her  debut  in  "Ac- 
cused" with  Doug  and  Del  Rio. 


AT  A  recent  Hollywood  premiere,  Fran- 
'  cis  Lederer  was  seen  hurriedly  to  run 
up  the  aisle  and  dash  out  of  the  theatre  in 
his  evening  clothes.  Thirty  minutes  later 
he  dashed  back  again  and  resumed  his 
place.  It  developed  that  Francis  suddenly 
remembered  a  certain  antique  table  he  had 
long  admired,  was  to  be  auctioned  off  that 
night.  He  arrived  at  the  auction  just  in 
time  to  increase  the  bid  and  get  the  table 
for  his  very  own.  No  wonder  they  call 
him  the  bouncing  Czech ! 


TRED  ASTAIRE  is  the  proud  recipient 
l~of  a  most  unique  watch  chain.  It  was 
presented  to  him  by  his  wife,  who  had  it 
specially  designed.  Instead  of  the  usual 
chain,  this  one  is  made  of  individual  letters, 
spelling  Fred's  full  name.  They  are  joined 
by  tiny  connecting  links.  The  chain  is  worn 
diagonally  from  the  belt  or  suspender  but- 
ton, to  the  right  side  pocket.  In  this  way 
the  name  can  easily  be  read. 


IMAGINE,  it  you  can,  having  an  eight- 
I  month  vacation  and  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  it!  That's  what's  happened  to 
Walter  Connolly.  Seems  when  Walter  first 
signed  his  contract  with  Columbia  pictures, 
he  stipulated  that  every  two  years  he  was 
to  have  eight  months  in  which  to  do  a  play 
in  New  York.  And  now  the  vacation  period 
is  here,  but  Walter  has  been  unable  to  find 
a  play,  so  chances  are  he  and  his  wife. 
Nedda  Harrigan,  will  spend  the  entire 
eight  months  taking  short  trips  around 
California. 


BEING  such  a  well-mannered  and  charm- 
ing person  caused  Brian  Aherne  to 
spend  a  pretty  uncomfortable  evening.  A 
letter  addressed  to  his  home,  informed 
Brian  that  the  sender  and  his  family  were 
on  their  way  to  Hollywood  and  were  most 
anxious  to  renew  their  friendship.  Brian 
didn't  recognize  their  name  and  yet  he  was 
so  afraid  it  might  be  someone  he  had  met 
in  England  that  he  invited  the  people  out 
for  dinner.  His  guests  arrived,  they  were 
friendly  and  spoke  of  Brian's  friends  and 
seemed  to  know  all  about  them.  Brian 
couldn't  ever  remember  meeting  or  seeing 
the  people  before  in  his  life.  When  they 
said  good  night  and  thanked  him  for  a 
lovely  evening,  he  still  didn't  know  who 
they  were.  Either  some  fans  got  away  with 
a  clever  ruse,  or  Brian  is  having  a  little 
memory'  trouble. 

THOSE  who  come  within  a- half  of  a 
block  of  the  R-K-0  make-up  department, 
will  tell  you  that  Katherine  Hepburn  can 
be  heard  talking  incessantly  at  the  top  of 
her  voice.  This  occurs  even'  morning  that 
Katie  is  made  up  for  a  picture.  Either  this 
extreme  measure  is  taken  to  cover  up  an 
innate  shyness,  or  maybe  our  Kate  likes 
to  be  heard,  even  if  she  objects  to  being 
seen  in  the  flesh. 


10 AN  BLONDELL  and  Dick  Powell 
J  have  given  up  their  respective  houses  at 
Toluca  Lake  since  their  recent  marriage 
and  moved  into  a  new  home  in  Beverly 
Hills.  Both  of  them  felt  it  was  better  to 
start  their  married  life  in  new  and  fresh 
Surroundings. 


If  Tala  Birell,  whom  you  see  above,  lives 
up  to  the  title  of  her  new  picture,  there'll 
be  fireworks  on  the  screen.  The  picture 
Tala   does  next   is   "Blonde  Dynamite." 


<h  m  (Buuja  a  M£aMy  uy 


Here's  a  handsome  present  which  will  delight  even  your 
best  friend!  A  present  you'll  be  proud  to  give! 

For,  who  wouldn't  be  glad  to  get  a  year's  subscription  to 
SCREENLAND?  A  whole  year  of  Hollywood's  high- 
lights, the  Romance  and  Glamor  of  the  screen  world, 
fashions,  gossip,  news  about  pictures  and  players!  It's  the 
ideal  Christmas  present,  and 

YOU  SAVE  ONE  THIRD  OF  THE  COST! 

For  only  $  1  you  can  give  SCREENLAND  for  a  year !  This 
is  a  special  Christmas  offer.  Regularly,  the  price  is  $1 .50 
for  a  yearly  subscription.  So,  take  advantage  of  this 
bargain  and  give  as  many  as  you  like  .  .  .  one  .  .  .  three 
.  .  .  five! 

At  no  extra  cost,  we  will  send  out  a  handsome  holiday 
card  announcing  your  gift.  This  will  be  mailed  to  arrive 
at  just  the  right  time.  And  then,  SCREENLAND  will  fol- 
low for  twelve  long  months! 

USE  THE  COUPON  BELOW!  If  you  need  more  room, 
use  a  separate  sheet  of  paper.  BUT,  GET  YOUR  ORDER 
OFF  TODAY  .  .  .  NOW! 


SCREENLAND 

45  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Gentlemen:    Enclosed  please  find  $   for  which  you  are  to  : 

announcing  this  gift  in  my  name  to:— 


id  SCREENLAND  for  one  year  and  a  holiday  card 


Name .  . 

Name  

Name  

Your  Name 


.Street. 
.  Street 
Street. 


City. 
City. 
City. 
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LISTERINE  SAYS  WuWu/-ufi. 

to  Nature's  Healing  Process 


Feel  chilly?  . . .  Uneasy?  . . .  With  just  a 
hint  of  rawness  and  tickle  in  the  throat? 

Do  something  about  it,  quick!  be- 
fore there  is  actual  pain  in  swallowing. 
Prompt  action  may  prevent  much 
needless  suffering.  Or  hasten  the  heal- 
ing process.  Thus  ending  the  cold  or 
sore  throat  sooner. 

Don't  Treat  Symptoms 
Get  At  the  Cause 

The  irritated  throat-surface  is  usually 
the  result  of  infection  by  germs.  Help 
the  system  in  its  fight  to  repel  these 
germs  by  gargling  with  Listerine  Anti- 
septic. 

Every  one  of  these  surface  germs 
which  it  reaches  is  almost  instantly 
killed  by  full-strength  Listerine.  It  de- 
stroys not  only  one  type  of  germ,  or 
two;  but  any  and  all  kinds  which  are 
associated  with  the  Common  Cold  and 
Simple  Sore  Throat.  And  there  are 
literally  millions  of  such  germs  in  the 
mouth. 

The  effect  of  Listerine  is  definitely 
antiseptic — NOT  anesthetic.  It 
doesn't  lull  you  into  a  feeling  of  false 
security  by  merely  dulling  the  irrita- 
tion in  the  throat.  Listerine  acts  to 
check  the  infection,  and  so  gives  Na- 
ture a  helping  hand. 


Additional  precautions?  Certainly.  The 
Common  Cold  calls  for  common  sense 
hygiene;  plenty  of  fresh  air,  rest,  and 
sleep;  and  regular  elimination. 

But  gargle  frequently  with  Listerine 
Antiseptic,  several  times  a  day  at  least. 
Many  users  report  best  results  with 
gargling  every  hour.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion still  persists,  it  is  advisable  to 
consult  your  doctor. 

Fewer,  Less  Severe  Colds 
Proved  in  Clinical  Tests 

Four  years  of  carefully  supervised 
medical  tests  established  the  clear-cut 
finding  that  those  who  gargled  regu- 
larly with  Listerine  Antiseptic  had 
fewer  colds  .  .  .  and  got  rid  of  them 
faster  .  ,  .  than  non-garglers. 

This  winter,  why  not  make  a  test  of 
your  own  case?  Get  a  bottle  of  Lister- 
ine, the  safe  antiseptic  with  the 
pleasant  taste.  Keep  it  handy  in  the 
medicine  cabinet.  Use  it  regularly. 

Then  see  if  your  experience  doesn't 
check  with  that  of  millions  who  never 
accept  anything  but  Listerine  when 
they  buy  an  antiseptic  mouth-wash. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Even  in  the  throats  of 
healthy  persons,  disease- 
producing  germs  are 
found  at  all  times.  X-ray 
photographs  of  garglers 
indicate  how  Listerine 
Antiseptic,  used  as  a  gar- 
gle, reaches  the  germs  on 
throat -s  ur  faces. 


Now  a  finer  Cough  Drop 
by  LISTERINE 

Wisely  Medicated 
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Finger  Wave,  Manicure  and  Facial 
yet  she  overlooks  tender,  ailing  gums 


How  often  such  neglect  leads 
to  real  dental  tragedies... 
help  keep  your  gums  healthy 
with  Ipana  and  Massage. 

She'll  sit  by  the  hour  for  the  latest 
finger  wave,  spend  dollar  after  dol- 
lar on  beauty  aids,  and  fret  and  worry 
over  the  first  sign  of  a  skin  blemish. 
But  her  friends  and  even  strangers  sel- 
dom notice  these  things.  They  only  see 
her  smile  — a  disappointing  smile  — a 
smile  that  is  dull,  dingy  and  unsightly— 
a  smile  that  shocks  instead  of  thrills! 


Yet  her  smile  still  could  be  attractive 
—with  teeth  sparkling,  white  and  bril- 
liant. But  not  until  she  does  something 
about  her  tender,  ailing  gums— not  un- 
til she  knows  the  meaning  of  that  warn- 
ing tinge  of  "pink"  on  her  tooth  brush. 

Heed  that  Tinge  of  "Pink" 

When  you  see  that  tinge  of  "pink"  on 
your  tooth  brush— go  to  your  dentist. 
You  may  not  be  in  for  serious  trouble— 
but  let  him  decide.  More  than  likely, 
however,  he  will  lay  the  blame  to  our 
modern  menus— to  the  soft  foods  that 
rob  our  gums  of  necessary  work.  And 


usually  he  will  suggest  more  work  for 
those  lazy,  tender  gums  and  the  healthy 
stimulation  of  Ipana  and  massage. 

If  he  does,  start  with  Ipana  and  mas- 
sage today.  Use  it  faithfully.  Massage  a 
little  Ipana  onto  your  gums  every  time 
you  brush  your  teeth.  Gradually  you'll 
notice  a  new  life  and  firmness  as  circu- 
lation quickens  in  the  gums. 

Then  with  whiter  teeth,  healthier 
gums,  how  appealing  your  smile  will 
be;  how  brilliant,  sparkling.  Start  with 
Ipana  Tooth  Paste  and  massage  today, 
and  help  make  your  smile  the  lovely, 
attractive  thing  it  ought  to  be. 


IPANA 


JAN  -7 
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'We- 


Want- 
Cable!" 


Very  well,  you  shall  have  him!  Actors  may 
come  and  actors  may  go — and  how  they 
go! — but  Clark  Gable,  apparently,  goes  on 
forever.  And  now  he  goes  on  Screeniand's 
next  cover,  in  such  a  portrait,  and  against 
such  a  background,  as  will  charm  not  only 
the  confirmed  Gable  addicts,  but  will  please 
everyone  who  enjoys  good  pictures. 

Gabje  is  not  only  on  the  cover,  but  fea- 
tures in  a  revelatory  article  which  is  what 
you've  been  wanting,  and  watching,  and 
waiting  for  in  the  way  of  new,  fresh,  and 
authoritative  information  about  the  one  and 
only  Clark.  In  addition,  we're  giving  you  the 
only  exclusive  complete  fiction  version  of  the 
next  Gable  film,  in  which  he  co-stars  with 
Myrna  Loy. 

But  if  you  think  the  next,  the  March  issue 
of  Screenland  is  to  be  an  "All-Gable"  num- 
ber, we'll  prove  you're  wrong  by  hinting  of 
the  other  fine  things  in  store  for  you.  Promi- 
nent among  unusual  stories  will  be  "The 
Unknown  Girls  Who  Really  Matter  in  the 
Lives  of  Famous  Actors."  Here's  a  subject 
never  before  even  remotely  touched  upon, 
and  you're  going  to  like  it,  even  though  it 
may  mean  the  lift  of  an  eyebrow  or  two. 
Then,  v/e'll  give  you  the  gayest  story  you've 
ever  read  about  "Bed  Habits  of  the  Stars" — 
yes,  we  mean  it.  Watch  for  this  one!  A 
certain  very  popular  actor  In  Hollywood  has 
a  daughter  whom  he  adores,  and  before  he 
knew  it  the  other  day  we'd  wrangled  a  story 
out  of  him  called  "I'll  Tell  My  Daughter 
Plenty."  Of  course  there's  more  to  our 
menu;  you'd  better  reserve  your  copy  now. 

Remember — all  these  treats  and  more,  in 
the  March  issue  of  Screenland,  on  sale 
February  3rd. 
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The  fragrance  of 
her  camelias  intoxU 
cated  his  senses  .  .  . 


to***. 


"Crush  me  in  your  arms 
until  the  breath  is  gone 
from  my  body  I" 

She  had  known  many  kinds  of 
love,  but  bis  kisses  filled  her  with 
longings  she  had  never  felt  be- 
fore... The  glamorous  Garbo  — 
handsome  Robert  Taylor  —  to- 
gether in  a  love  story  that  will 
awaken  your  innermost  emotions 
with  its  soul-stabbing  drama! 


with  LIONEL  BARRYMORE 


ELIZABETH  ALLAN       .       JESSIE  RALPH 

HENRY  DANIELL       .       LENORE  ULRIC 

LAURA  HOPE  CREWS 

A  Metro  ■  Coldwyn  ■  Mayer  Picture,  based  on  play  and  novel 
U  Dame  aux  Camelias"  ( Lady  of  the  Camelias    by  Alexandre 
Dumas.  Directed  by  George  Cukor 


Correct  These  Figure  Faults 

Perfolastrc  Not  Only  Confines, 
It  Removes  Ugly  Bulges! 


SCREENLAND 


i  Salutes 

and  Snubs 


Thousands  of  women  today  owe  their 
slim  youthful  figures  to  the  quick,  safe 
way  to  reduce  .  .  .  Perfolastic. 

"Hips  1 2  inches  smaller,"  says  Miss  Richardson- 
"Lost  60  pounds  and  9  inches,"  writes  Mrs.  Derr. 

Whydon'tyou,  too, test  the  PcrfolasticReducing 
Girdle  and  Brassiere  at  our  expense  ? 

IF  YOU  DO  NOT  REDUCE 
3  INCHES  in  10  DAYS 

.  .  .  it  will  cost  you  nothing! 

Because  so  many  Perfolastic  wearers  reduce 
more  than  3  inches  we  believe  we  are  justified 
in  making  you  the  above  unqualified  agreement. 

IMMEDIATELY  APPEAR  INCHES  SLIMMER  I 
B  Vou  appear  inches  smaller  at  once,  and  yet  are 
so  comfortable  you  can  scarcely  realize  that  every 
minute  you  wear  the  Perfolastic  garments  you 
are  actually  reducing  at  hips,  waist,  thighs  and 
diaphragm ..  .the  spots  where  fat  first  accumulates. 
You  will  be  thrilled  with  the  results ...  as  are  other 
Perfolastic  wearers  ! 

PERFOLASTIC  REDUCES  SAFELY  ...  QUICKLY 
WITHOUT  DIET,  DRUGS  OR  EXCERCISEI 
■  You  do  not  have  to  risk  your  health  or  change 
your  comfortable  mode  of  living.  No  strenuous 
exercise  to  wear  you  out ...  no  dangerous  drugs 
to  take  .  .  .  and  no  diet  to  reduce  face  and  neck  to 
wrinkled  flabbiness.    The  perforations  and  soft, 
silky  lining  make  Perfolastic  delightful  to  wear. 
9  See  for  yourself  the  wonderful  quality  of  the 
material  !    Read  the  astonishing  experiences  of 
prominent  women  who  have  reduced  many  inches 
in  a  few  weeks  . . .  safely  .  .  .  and  quickly ! 
You  risk  nothing  .  .  .  why  not  mail  coupon  NOW"! 


PERFOLASTIC,  Inc. 

Dept.732,      41  EAST  42nd  ST.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  BOOKLET  describing 
and  illustrating  the  new  Perfolastic  Girdle  and 
Brassiere,  also  sample  of  perforated  material  and 
particulars  of  your  10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER! 

Name  

Address  

City  State  

Use  Coupon  or  Send  Name  and  Address  on  Penny  Postcard 


It's  a  record.  Doris  Nolan 
is  voted  to  the  honor 
niche  by  letter  writers — 
making  her  one  of  a  very 
few  to  win  such  distinc- 
tion with  one  important 
screen  role.  We  salute 
a  welcome  new  screen 
beauty   and  charmer. 


10  LOVELIEST  LOVELIES? 

In  my  estimation  these  are  the  ten  most 
beautiful  Hollywood  women: 

Dolores  Del  Rio;  Anita  Louise;  Merle 
Oberon ;  Loretta  Young ;  Irene  Dunne ; 
Claudette  Colbert;  Olivia  de  Havilland; 
Madge  Evans;  Gertrude  Michael;  Luise 
Rainer. 

Virginia  King, 
625  6th  Ave.,  So., 
Clinton,  la. 


HAIR-SPLITTING  DISCUSSION 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  what  Harriet 
Bell  said  about  Dick  Powell's  moustache 
in  her  letter  to  this  department,  and  I  go 
further  and  wish  Errol  Flynn  would  join 
Dick  in  getting  rid  of  his,  too ! 

Helen  Hicks, 
4   Dogwood  Lane, 
Manhasset,  L.  I. 


"GUESS  AGAIN"  TITLES 

Surely  misleading  titles  must  be  bad 
for  the  box  office.  For  example,  "Desire" 
suggested  sex-drama  full  of  heavy  love- 
making,  instead  of  a  souffle-light  sophisti- 
cated comedy.  Obviously  those  who  went 
looking  for  purple  passion  drew  a  blank ; 
while  those  who  enjoy  a  good  laugh  prob- 
ably were  repelled  by  a  suggestive  title. 

Barbara  Fletcher 
205  Dickson  Road, 
Blackpool,  England. 


GREETS  DORIS  NOLAN 

Greetings  to  a  most  welcome  new  screen 
personality  who  possesses  both  beauty  and 
great  talent.  Doris  Nolan's  screen  debut  in 
"The  Man  I  Marry"  is  an  event.  She  is 
superb  and  we  want  more  of  her. 

Madeline  Nueske, 
1521  East  96th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


OOP!  AN  ARGUMENT 

That  crack  about  a  milk-toast  to  Fred 
MacMurray  by  Ann  Aventure  in  Salutes 


and  Snubs,  burns  me  up.  Fred  can  take  any 
role  from  playboy  to  hard-riding  West- 
erner and  make  you  love  it.  So  I  would 
say:  give  the  wine  toast  to  Fred  and  the 
milk  to  Clark  Gable,  Miss  Aventure. 

Jeanette  Balser. 
370  Park  Ave., 
Arlington,  Mass. 


MAKE  WAY  FOR  TREVOR 

They  work  hard,  and  for  all  I  know 
to  the  contrary  they  may  be  very  good 
to  their  families,  but  I'm  snubbing  the  pro- 
ducers, nevertheless.  And  because  they  are 
not  putting  Claire  Trevor  in  the  kind  of 
pictures  she  deserves.  After  seeing  Claire 
in  "Star  for  a  Night"  I'm  surer  than  ever 
that  she  deserves  the  best. 

Barbara  Torrance, 
Rock  Island,  111. 


You're  Talking! 
Hollywood's  Listening 

You'll  find  many  interesting  ideas  expressed  in 
these  letters.  Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  viewpoints  of  the  writers,  you  must  admit 
there's  food  for  thought  here.  And  now  we've 
mentioned  it,  Just  which  letter  here  expresses 
your  own  thoughts,  and  which  conflicts  with  your 
own  ideas?  Why  not  tell  us,  in  a  letter  of  your 
own,  how  you  feel  about  it;  whether  you  think  you 
know  precisely  the  best  role  for  your  screen  favor- 
ite; how  much  you  liked  or  didn't  like  a  recent 
film  or  performance?  You're  ideas  are  welcome. 
Send  letters  to:  Letter  Dept.,  SCREENLAND,  45 
West  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Gladys  Swarthout 
and  Fred  MacMurray 

Champagne  M/altz 

A  Paramount  Picture  with 

Jack  Oakie  •  Veloz  &  Yolanda 

Herman  Bing  •  Vivienne  Osborne  •  Frank 
Forest   •   Benny  Baker   •   Ernest  Cossart 

Directed  bv  A.  Edward  Su'her'ond 


SCREENLAND 


•  Splitting  headaches  made  me  feel  miser- 
able. I  can't  tell  you  how  I  was  suffering! 
I  knew  the  trouble  all  too  well  — consti- 
pation, a  clogged-up  condition.  I'd 
heard  FEEN-A-M  INT  well  spoken  of.  So 
I  stopped  at  the  drug  store  on  the  way 
home,  got  a  box  of  FEEN-A-MINT,  and 
chewed  a  tablet  before  going  to  bed. 


•  FEEN-A-MINT 
is  the  modern  laxa- 
tive that  comes  in 
delicious  mint-fla- 
vored chewing  gum. 
Chew  a  tablet  for  3 
minutes,  or  longer,  for  its  pleasant  taste. 
The  chewing,  according  to  scientific  re- 
search, helps  make  FEEN-A-MINT  more 
thorough— more  dependable  and  reliable. 


•  Next  morning— headache  gone— full  of 
life  and  pep  again !  All  accomplished  so 
easily  too.  No  griping  or  nausea.  Try 
FEEN-A-MINT  the  next  time  you 
have  a  headache  caused  by  constipation. 
Learn  why  this  laxative  is  a  favorite  with 
16  million  people 
■young  and  old. 


SCREENLAND'S 
Crossword  Puzzle 

By  Alma  Talley 
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The  Gay 

child. 
'Girl  On  the  Front 
(nickname) 


ACROSS 
Star  of  "Camille" 
Automobile 
Fastener 

Co-star  of  "Beloved  Enemy' 
Past 

Star  of  "The  Plainsman" 
His  most  famous  role  * 

"Dracula" 
Household  pet 
Exclamation  of  scorn 
Girl's  name 
Puts  down 
Noise 

Leading  lady 

Desperado. 
An  unpl 
Co-star, 

Page" 
Vogue 

The  screen's  great  Juliet 

The,  in  a  French  version 

The  M-G-M  lion 

A  yes-man's  favorite  word 

Female  horse 
.  Leading   actor.    "The  Plo 
and  the  Stars."  . 

Negative 
,  Comic  star  of  "Strike  Me 

Pink" 
.  Uncooked 
.  Male  sheep 
,  Short  sleep 
.  Merry 
.  Think 

.  Flying  mammal 

.  Star  of  "The  Garden  of 

Allah" 
.  Seeds 

,  Line  or  tier 
.  Help 

.  Elder  (abbrev.) 
.  Goddess  of  love 
,  To  arrange  in  rows 
.  Note  of  the  scale 
.  Musical  term 
.  Kind  of  tree 
.  Lip-stick  color 
.  Soon 
.  To  state 


Vegetable 

Born 

Sort 

Acquires  knowledge 
Caustic  substance 
To  exact  satisfaction 
Mistake 
Conducted 
Peevish 


DOWN 
Co-star,  "Love  on  the  Run" 
Forward 

To  depend  upon 

Group   of    instruments   in  an 

orchestra 
Upon 

He  returns  to  the  screen  in 

"Great  Guy" 
Chemical  symbol  for  silver 
Featured  actor  in    "Bullets  or 

Ballots- 
Business  firm  (abbrev.) 
The  former  Mrs.  Bill  Powell 
Imitator 
Are 

To  prattle 

Co-star,  "Maytime" 

Allure 

Greasy  fluid 

Fuss 

.  Small  child        _  .   

.  Her  current  film  is  "Go 

West  Young  Man" 
.  The  father  in  "Don't 

Turn  Em  Loose" 
.  Printers'  measure 
.  Sharpened 
.  In  favor  o 
.  To  knock 
.  Either 
.  To  seize 
.  Cap 
.  Leading 

Devil  Is  a 
.  What  you  see 

with 


52.  Ma's  husband 

55.  Former  Mexican  film  star 

("The  Pagan") 

56.  Female  Sheep 
58.  Toward 

60.  Tatter 

61.  Heroine,   "The  Girl  from 

Mandalay" 
63.  Breaks  suddenly 
65.  Cautioned 

67.  Weighing  instrument 

68.  Wanderer 
70.  To  employ 

72.  Mrs.  Bing  Crosby 

73.  A  thought 

74.  Yearns 

75.  South  American  mountains 
77.  Beloved 

81.  Singing  star.  "The  Gay 

Desperado" 
87.  Near  (abbrev.) 
89.  Biblical  pronoun 
91.  Victoria  Cross  (abbrev.) 


Answer  to 
Last  Month's  Puzzle 
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V/amer 
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~  steal  &e  iilin 
smart  as 

screen  tfi  » 
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tLUS 


4 
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?eaI  foronounced  Cuckoo Cu 
WPW8,  r^der  cases  in  *- ^ 


onW 
set  W 


\oveW 


isn't 
heart 


rythmic  rat. 


ANN  SHERIDAN 


NAT  PENDLETON 
•  HOBART  CAVANAUGH 


And  These  Other  Songs- 

"THAT'S  THE  LEAST  YOU  CAN  DO  FOR  A  LADY" 
"SUMMER  NIGHT" ."YOUR  EYES  HAVE  TOLD  ME  SO" 

lyrics  and  Music  by  HARRY  WARREN  &  AL  DUBIN 
A  Cosmopolitan  Production    •    A  First  National  Picture 

■jf-         oir.«.d  by  RAYMOND  ENRIGHT 

if 

For  this  joyous  entertainment  that  so  easily 
romps  away  with  picture  honors  this  month — 
thanks  are  due  to 


lue  to  /J 
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Screen  land 


SYLVIA 
SIDNEY 

in  her  most  dramatic  role! 


me  iy 

uinnFN 


....  A.  great  story  by 
JOSEPH  CONRAD  .  .  . 
masterly  direction  by 
ALFRED  HITCHCOCK 
of  "39  Steps"  fame  .  .  . 
a  brilliant  cast  with 
SYLVIA  SIDNEY 
OSCAR  HOMOLKA 
JOHN  LODER  and 
DESMOND  TESTER 


A  REMARKABLE  PICTURE  THAT 
NO  ONE  CAN  AFFORD  TO  MISS 

Coming  to  your favorite  theatre 

<A  {^'Production 


I AGGING 

ffie 

Talkies 

Delight  Evans'  Reviews 
on  Pages  52  and  53 


Thoroughly  enjoyable  little  comedy- 
drama  concerning  a  wandering  troubadour, 
Bing  Crosby,  and  his  friendship  for  a  little 
girl,  Edith  Fellows.  Your  favorite  crooner 
has  never  looked  better  and  he  will  delight 
you  with  a  crop  of  clever  songs.  Madge 
Evans  as  a  social  welfare  worker  is  lovely, 
and  Donald  Meek  as  Edith's  grandfather 
contributes  a  fine  characterization.  Louis 
Armstrong's  band  will  wow  you.  See  it. 


This  homey  revelation  of  Mississippi 
River  folk  is  splendid  entertainment.  Al- 
though it  is  a  co-starring  vehicle  for  Joel 
McCrea  and  Barbara  Stanwyck  (both  ex- 
cellent in  their  parts),  it  really  develops 
into  a  personal  triumph  for  'Walter  Bren- 
nan.  It's  the  tale  of  a  "river  boy"  who  mar- 
ries a  "land  girl,"  leaves  her  on  their  wed- 
ding night,  and  later  becomes  reconciled. 
Buddy  Ebsen's  drollery  and  dancing,  great. 


The  best  part  afforded  Dick  Powell  since 
"Thanks  a  Million,"  and  with  Mrs.  Powell 
at  his  side,  he  and  wife  Joan  Blondell  go 
to  town  with  a  company  of  clever  com- 
panion players  in  a  fast-moving  comedy 
built  around  a  meeting  that  occurs  when  a 
salesmen's  convention  and  a  stranded  show 
troupe  show  up  in  the  same  town.  Lee 
Dixon's  dancing,  Victor  Moore's  swell 
comedy   make   it   a   jolly,   jaunty  show. 


Fast-moving  mystery  drama  with  the  at- 
tractive Glenda  Farrell  as  Torchy  Blane, 
that  smart  little  newspaper  gal  who  helps 
her  boy  friend,  "Detective"  Barton  Mac- 
Lane,  unravel  a  couple  of  puzzling  murders. 
You  see  a  new  find  in  petite  Jane  Wyman, 
who  does  a  delightful  bit  in  the  picture. 
Glenda  is  gay  and  perky  as  ever,  but  Mac- 
Lane  seems  too  boorish.  Addision  Richards 
and  Winifred  Shaw  show  to  advantage. 


Amusing  situations  and  an  abundance  of 
YVestian  gag-lines  have  been  assembled 
from  the  stage  play,  "Personal  Appear- 
ance," to  make  this  newest  Mae  West  ve- 
hicle something  that  is  certain  to  please 
the  star's  more  ardent  admirers.  It  concerns 
the  consequences  to  a  small-town  boarding 
house  when  a  very  glamorous  star  and  her 
press  agent  become  guests  there.  Warren 
William  and  Randy  Scott  are  in  the  cast. 


A  snappy  little  play  that  will  be  relished 
especially  by  those  who  like  their  mystery 
with  a  dash  of  comedy.  It  deals  with  the 
theft  of  a  famous  Cellini  cup  from  a  large 
museum,  and  there  are  so  many  clues  and 
intricate  complications,  we  defy  you  to  pick 
the  criminal  before  the  film  reaches  the 
last  reel.  ZaSu  Pitts  and  James  Gleason 
make  a  marvelous  comedy  team.  Owen 
Davis,  Jr.,  and  Louise  Latimer  are  pleasing. 


Another  excellent  mystery  show  in  the 
perennially  popular  Chan  series.  Warner 
Oland  is  at  his  best  here,  while  Boris  Kar 
loff,  as  a  crazed  opera  singer,  scores  heav  • 
ily  for  his  acting  and  reveals  a  fine  baritone 
voice.  There  are  sufficient  thrills  to  keep 
you  engrossed  in  this  story  of  two  murders 
committed  back-stage  in  a  large  opera 
house,  and  the  cleverness  of  Charlie  and 
his  son,  Key  Luke,  in  solving  them.  Good ! 
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Love  on 
the  Run 

M-G-M 


Joan  Crawford,"  Clark  Gable,  and  Fran- 
chot  Tone,  urged  on  by  Director  W.  S. 
Van  Dyke,  shoot  straight  for  laughs, 
whether  they  lurk  in  a  neatly-timed  comic 
tumble  or  a  wise-cracking  line.  Result :  a 
rapid  fire  of  sure  chuckles  and  big  laughs 
as  a  society  girl  and  two  reporters,  latter 
two  each  bent  on  a  beat  for  rival  papers, 
scamper  from  London  to  Paris  in  a  mad 
scramble  of  excitement.  You'll  have  fun. 


Bobby  Breen,  aged  eight,  proving  he  has 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  voices  the 
screen  has  to  offer  us.  The  story  has  a  dis- 
tinctly melodramatic  flavor,  but  good  work 
by  Benita  Hume,  May  Robson,  Charles 
Butterworth,  Allan  Mowbray,  Louise 
Beavers,  and  the  rest,  plus  Bobby's  inimi- 
table singing,  make  it  a  picture  that  will 
please  just  about  everybody.  Go  see  and 
hear  it,  for  this  makes  fine  entertainment. 


If  you're  not  a  Michael  Whalen  fan  now, 
you  will  be  after  seeing  him  as  the  hare- 
brained young  attorney  who  journeys  to  a 
small  town  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  girl  of 
his  dreams  in  trying  her  first  case  after 
leaving-  law  school.  It's  an  excellent  part, 
and  this  is  a  delightful  comedy-drama.  As 
the  girl  you  have  Claire  Trevor  proving 
again  her  loveliness  and  right  to  bigger 
and  better  screen  opportunities.  It's  good. 


Starting  out  as  a  satire  on  the  life  of 
a  movie  detective  and  the  authoress  of  his. 
screen  stories,  this  picture  proves  to  be 
a  real  life  murder  mystery.  There  are 
corpses  galore,  a  few  laughs,  and  some 
splendid  acting  by  Elissa  Landi,  Edmund 
Lowe,  ZaSu  Pitts,  and  Edmund  Gwenn. 
Things  keep  happening  fast  enough,  but  at 
times  it  gets  pretty  confusing.  You're  never 
quite  sure  whether  to  laugh  or  be  thrilled. 
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WHEN  you're  in  hot  water,  my  friend,  you'd  better  switch  to 
KGDLS  quickly.  Their  touch  of  menthol  will  soothe  and  cool  that 
raw,  hot  throat.  But  in  every  refreshing  puff  the  grand  tobacco 
flavor  stands  out  unspoiled  because  KGDLS  are  so  mildly  men- 
tholated. With  every  pack  a  valuable  B  &  W  coupon . . .  start 
saving  them  for  handsome  premiums.  (Offer  good  U.S.A.  only.) 
Easy  on  your  throat,  men  . .  .  get  KCDLS.  They're  better  for  you. 
Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  599,Louisville,  Ky. 


SAVE  COUPONS  .  .  .  MANY  HANDSOME  NEW  PREMIUMS 


Julep  Cups — Heavy  silver  plate,  14  oz.  FREE.  Write  for  illustrated  28-page  Glassware — latest  banded.  6  highball, 
capacity.  Set  of  two  .  .  .  175  coupons  B&  W  premium  booklet.  No.  13  or  6  tea,  or  6  old  fashioned — 100  coup. 

RALEIGH  CIGARETTES. ..NOW  AT  POPULAR  PRICES.. .ALSO  CARRY  B  &  W  COUPONS 
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SCRE  ENLAND 


By  Betty  Boone 


THE  white  door  of  Josephine  Hutchin- 
son's Beverly  Hills  home  opens  into 
the  living  room,  so  that  the  first  thing 
you  see  is  the  fire  leaping  in  the  fireplace. 

"I'm  mad  about  fires!"  said  my  hostess, 
and  who  would  wonder  when  she's  so  be- 
coming to  them?  Firelight  in  that  red  hair, 
reflected  in  those  brown  eyes.  Yellow,  flame, 
brown,  wood  tones — the  colors  in  the  hearth 
are  the  colors  in  her  living-room — all  flat- 
tering to  Josephine. 

"A  fire  in  a  grate  makes  things  seem 
festive  at  an  informal  party,"  she  com- 
mented. "Jimmy  and  I  (James  Townsend  is 
her  husband) — seldom  have  big  affairs. 
This  house  isn't  large  enough  for  one 
thing,  and  for  another  we  like  groups  small 
enough  so  that  we  can  look  after  everyone 
without  too  much  effort.  We  like  to  enjoy 
our  own  parties. 

"The  nicest  kind  of  informal  party  is 
the  sort  we  have  after  moonlight  rides. 
You  could  do  the  same  thing  after  a  skat- 
ing party  or  ski-ing  or  sleighing  party,  if 
you  happen  to  live  in  a  colder  climate :  or 
after  a  theatre  party  in  any  climate.  Out 
here,  I  ride. 

"I  rode  in  a  casual  fashion  before  I  came 
to  California,  but  after  I  got  here  I  found 
that  unless  I  exercised  regularly  I  became 
sodden,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  I  felt 
lazy  and  worn-out ;  it  was  too  much  trouble 
to  do  anything.  I  said  to  myself :  'This 
won't  do !'  So  I  took  up  riding  in  earnest. 
I  had  lessons  and  went  at  it  seriously.  But 
I  ride  for  fun,  too,  when  I  have  a  chance. 

"When  I  was  up  at  Del  Monte,  I  rodt 
in  the  early  morning,  but  at  home  it's 
hard  to  get  up  early  enough  to  manage  a 
ride  before  going  to  the  studio,  so  I  take 
moonlight  rides  or  starlight  rides,  if  there 
isn't  a  moon,  with  the  young  crowd.  It's 
delightful  and  different.  Everyone  comes 
back  feeling  the  edge  of  hunger,  which 
always  helps  a  party,  whatever  it  may  do 
for  the  figure. 

"I  usually  serve  one  hot  dish,  a  salad, 
sandwiches,  cheese,  coffee — or  tea,  for  those 
who  can't  drink  coffee  at  night. 

"A  delicious  hot  dish  is  Welsh  Rarebit. 
I  serve  it  sometimes,  but  I  haven't  dared 
taste  it  for  years,  not  since  I  was  at  school 
and  had  unlimited  courage.  Nothing  could 
happen  to  me  in  those  days.  But  today, 
what  with  worry  about  waistlines — !" 


Josephine  Hutchinson  has  the 
gift  of  giving  grand  informal 
parties  that  are  always  fun. 
Here  she  confides  pet  dishes 
from  rarebits  to  desserts! 


tty  Wclbourne 


The  brown-eyed,  red-haired  Miss  Hutchin- 
son loves  an  open  fire,  and  her  guests  en- 
joy her  informal  get-togethers  around  her 
fireplace,  particularly  after  a  moonlight 
ride,  or  even  a  brisk  daytime  canter. 
Below,  Josephine  is  one  of  the  few  Holly- 
wood actresses  who  owns  her  own  horse 
and  is  training  him  for  horse  shows. 


WELSH  RAREBIT 

To  each  pound  of  soft  American 
cheese  allow  one  teaspoon  Worcester- 
shire sauce,  6  tablespoons  ale  or  beer, 
1  saltspoon  of  salt,  a  dash  of  red  pep- 
per, 1  saltspoon  white  pepper,  1  tea- 
spoon horseradish,  1  clove  of  garlic. 

Chop  or  grate  the  cheese  ;  add  to  this 
the  beaten  yolks  of  2  eggs. 

Rub  saucepan  with  the  garlic.  Mix 
all  the  seasoning  with  the  cheese. 

Put  the  ale  or  beer  into  the  saucepan  : 
as  soon  as  it  is  hot  and  boiling,  throw 
in  the  cheese  and  stir  constantly  and 
continuously  until  smooth  and  creamy. 
Towards  the  last,  beat  rapidly. 

Turn  it  on  to  a  very  hot  platter  that 
.  has  been  nicely  covered  with  toasted 
bread. 

"I  like  to  have  a  tray  of  different  kinds 
of  cheese — Swiss  and  Cheddar  and  Roque- 
fort and  so  on,  and  of  course  a  plate  of 
crackers  to  go  with  it — Crax  Butter  Wafers 
or  something  plain. 

"If  the  salad  isn't  a  simple  green  salad. 
I  like  to  have  a  gelatine  one.  Ever  try- 
Tomato  Soup  Salad?" 

TOMATO  SOUP  SALAD 
1  cup  Campbell's  tomato  soup 

y2  cup  cold  water 

14  teaspoon  onion  juice 

1  cup  Best  Foods  mayonnaise 

2  tablespoons  Knox  gelatin 
Pinch  salt 

y2  lb.  pimiento  cheese 
V/z  cups  chopped  celery 

Yz  cup  stuffed  olives 
After  heating  the  soup,  add  gelatin, 
which  should  first  be  soaked  in  cold 
water.  To  this  add  the  salt,  onion  juice 
and  cheese,  which  has  been  put  through 
a  sieve.  Stir  this  mixture  until  it  is 
smooth.  After  being  cooled,  add  the 
mayonnaise  and  chopped  celery.  Around 
the  bottom,  of  a  ring  mold,  place  the 
sliced  stuffed  olives,  pour  in  the  mix- 


$2,000,000  is  the  rumored  sum  Columbia  spent  to  film  the  fa 
magnificence  of  this  world-famous  hook.  This  gorgeous  reproduction 
of  the  lamasery  of  Shangri-La  (above)  seems  to  confirm  this  estimate. 

Capra  Captures  Top  Screen 
Honors  With 

LOST  HORIZON 


By  RUSSELL  PATTERSON 


*T1HAT  man  Capra  has  done  it  again1  And  when  I  say  "again"  I  don't  mean  that  his  new 
■*•  Columbia  picture  is  just  as  good  as  "Mr  Deeds'',  "It  Happened  One  Night",  etc  I  mean 
it's  better!  "Lost  Horizon"  is  so  magnificent  artistically  and  so  gripping  dramatically  that  it 
stands  practically  alone  on  my  private  and  unofficial  recommended  list  for  the  month.  I  know 
you've  heard  about  this  famous  James  Hilton  best-seller  and  its  unique  story  of  a  secret 
romantic  paradise  on  the  roof  of  the  world.  So  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  what  a  stupendous  job 
it  was  to  reproduce  this  fabulous  Oriental  "hideout"  on  the  screen,  and  to  portray  the  amazing 
romance  that  takes  place  within  its  walls  But  Columbia.  Capra  and  Colman  have  done  it  — 
done  it  so  superbly  that  for  my  money  "Lost  Horizon"  is  going  to  be  one  of  those  talked- 
about  pictures  that  everybody  just  has  to  see.  The  star  role  is  the  best  thing  I've  seen  Ronald 
Colman  do  and  the  supporting  efforts  of  Edward  Everett  Horton,  Margo,  H.  B  Warner, 
Jane  Wyatt  and  thousands  of  others,  plus  Robert  Riskin's  exciting  adaptation,  all  go  to  make 
'Lost  Horizon"  a  big  picture  in  every  sense  of  the  word  I'm  telling  you  — don't  miss  it! 


PRISONER  in  a  barbaric  para 
dise,  Conway  is  torn  between 
the  bonds  of  civilization  and 
love  of  his  fascinating  captor. 


KIDNAPING  an  unknown  lover 
(Ronald  Colman)  from  the 
other  side  of  the  earth,  Sondra 
(Jane  Wyatt)  imprisons  him 
in  her  fabulous  Oriental  "hide- 
out" on  the  roof  of  the  world. 
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Screen  land 


■ 

Sit* 


Yo«r  Kodak  Picture 
ENLARGED  r 

FREE 


8x10  Inch 
ENLARGEMENT 
of  any  SNAPSHOT 


Your  favorite  snapshots  of 
children,  parents  and  loved 
ones  are  more  enjoyable 
when  enlarged  to  8x10  inch 
size — suitable  for  framing. 
These  beautiful,  permanent  en 
ments  bring  out  the  details  and  fea- 
tures you  love  just  as  you  remember 
them  when  the  snapshots  were  taken. 
Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  will  enlarge  any 
kodak  picture,  print  or  negative  to  8x10 
inches — FREE — if  you  enclose  25c  to  help 
cover  our  cost  of  packing,  postage  and  cler- 
ical work.  The  enlargement  itself  is  free. 
It  will  also  be  beautifully  hand  tinted  in 
natural  colors  if  you  want  it.  We  will 
acknowledge  receiving  your  snapshot  im- 
mediately. Your  original  will  be  returned 
with  your  free  enlargement.  Pick  out  your 
snapshot  and  send  it  today. 

Des  Moines,  lo« 


ture   and   allow   to   chill  until  firm. 

Serve  with  crab  salad  in  the  center. 

"I  can't  get  used  to  having  salad  served 
as  a  first  course,"  observed  Josephine. 
"When  I  first  came  to  California,  and  the 
waitress  brought  the  salad  right  away,  I 
thought  she  had  made  a  mistake  and  set  it 
to  one  side,  thinking  I  wouldn't  embarrass 
her.  But  after  it  had  happened  to  me  three 
times,  I  began  to  realize  that  it  wasn't  an 
error,  it  was  a  custom.  But  I  still  like  my 
salad  after  the  meat  course." 

It  is  nice  to  have  a  variety  of  sandwiches 
for  a  party  of  this  kind,  so  Josephine  usu- 
ally has  open-faced  and  toasted  as  well  as 
the  regular  ones.  A  good  cheese  spread  is 
this  one: 

CHEESE  SPREAD 
To  2  cups  Kraft  s  American  cheese, 

add  yi  cup  chopped  stuffed  olives,  a 

dash  of  pepper,  y2  cup  Pet  milk.  Mix  in 

slowly  and  spread  on  toast. 

For  an  unusual  sandwich  filling  that  can 
be  used  in  open  faced  sandwiches,  chop 
olives,  green  peppers,  onions  and  cooled 
Beechnut  bacon;  mix  with  French  dressing 
and  mayonnaise. 

"We  serve  the  usual  tiny  sausages  on 
toothpicks — oh  yes,  and  you  can  get  tiny 
Frankfurters  in  cans  that  are  excellent." 
(Hormel  brand  is  delicious.) 

"A  delicious  sweet  sandwich  is  usually 
enjoyed  by  the  men  of  the  party,"  com- 
mented Josephine.  "You  quarter  and  core 
apples,  but  don't  peel  them.  They  should 
have  rosy  skins,  but  don't  let  that  stop 
you.  Slice  very  thin  and  put  between  but- 
tered slices  of  whole  wheat  bread.  Raisin 
bread  or  nut  bread  can  be  used. 

"I  notice  that  men  order  desserts  much 
more  often  than  women  do.  Perhaps  that's 
because  they  don't  bother  about  their  fig- 
ures, or  it  may  be  that  they  have  a  sweeter 
tooth ! 

"If  you  aren't  serving  a  regular  dessert, 
it's  just  as  well  to  have  some  cake  sand- 
wiches to  give  a  finish  to  the  meal,  if  there 
are  any  men  in  the  party.  We  sometimes 
have  a  good  plain  cake,  cut  very  thin  into 
fancy  shapes  with  a  cooky  cutter  and  filled 
with  fudge  frosting.  If  you  put  chocolate 


'shot'  into  a  white  frosting,  or  mint  flavor- 
ing and  green  coloring  into  a  marshmallow 
frosting,  they  are  tempting. 

"People  usually  have  fruitcake  in  win- 
ter-time. If  you  cut  this  thin  and  put  it 
together  with  a  butter  frosting,  it's  mar- 
velous. 

"Lorna  Doone  biscuits  with  this  thick 
butter  frosting  between  are  also  good." 

An  informal  party  at  Josephine's  usually 
spreads  out,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  into  the 
patio,  which  opens  from  the  living-room 
and  is  enclosed  by  the  house  on  three  sides, 
with  a  high  wall  at  the  end  through  the 
iron  gate  of  which  can  be  seen  a  vista  of 
trees  and  an  enticing  path.  There's  a  pond 
with  water  lilies,  roses  climbing  over  the 
wall,  and  a  veritable  army  of  rubber  trees 
crowding  the  patio. 

"My  migrating  rubber  trees,"  smiled 
Josephine.  "I  got  them  when  I  first  came 
to  Hollywood  and  everywhere  that  I  go, 
they  go,  too.  That  first  house  had  an 
open  garden.  When  I  sat  in  it  to  get  a 
little  of  the  advertised  sunshine,  people 
came  and  looked  at  me.  It  was  embar- 
rassing. So  I  got  the  trees  and  made  a 
hedge  of  them,  in  their  pots,  to  shut  off 
the  view.  When  I  moved,  I  took  them 
along.  At  one  time,  when  I  had  a  house 
sold  under  me  and  it  was  hard  to  find  an- 
other, I  wrote  Mother  that  it  looked  as  if 
the  trees  and  I  would  have  to  rent  a 
vacant  lot! 

"I  hope  to  buy  a  house,  but  I  want  to 
get  my  furniture  first.  I'd  like  a  house  of 
white  brick,  or  brick  painted  white,  made 
perhaps  in  Monterey  style.  I  hate  Spanish 
things — they're  so  heavy  and  dark.  I  feel 
best  in  early  American  or  the  Directoire 
period. 

"However,  before  I  look  for  the  house, 
I'm  going  to  get  the  furniture.  If  you 
have  a  house,  you  simply  have  to  buy  fur- 
niture, and  often  you  get  things  you  don't 
want,  or  don't  even  like,  because  you  must 
have  a  bed  or  a  table  in  a  certain  room ; 
ever  afterwards  you  loathe  whatever  it  is 
because  it's  a  substitute,  and  yet  too  ex- 
pensive to  throw  away. 

"Once  I  did  weaving.  I  had  two  looms, 
one  hand-loom  and  one  foot-loom,  and  I 


From  Texas  to  Hollywood  went  pretty,  society-girl  sculptress  Electra  W.  Bowman, 
to  model  the  bust  of  Victor  McLaglen  shown  with  the  star  and  the  artist  above. 
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When  Pores  Become  Clogged  They  Become  Little 
"Dirt  Pockets"  and  Produce  Blackheads, Enlarged 
Pores,  Muddy  Skin  and  Other  Blemishes! 


y 

When  you  do  not  cleanse  your  skin  properly, 
every  pore  becomes  a  tiny  "dirt  pocket."  The 
dirt  keeps  on  accumulating  and  the  pore  be- 
comes larger  and  larger  and  blackheads  and 
muddy  skin  and  other  blemishes  follow. 

"But,"  you  say,  "it  is  impossible  for  'dirt 
pockets'  to  form  in  my  skin.  I  clean  my  skin 
every  morning  and  every  night."  But,  are 
you  sure  you  really  cleanse  your  skin,  or  do 
you  only  go  through  the  motions? 

Surface  Cleansing  Not  Enough 

Some  methods,  as  much  faith  as  you  have  in 
them,  only  give  your  skin  a  "lick-and-a-prom- 
ise."  They  don't  "houseclean"'  your  skin,  which 
is  what  is  necessary. 

What  you  want  is  deep  cleansing!  Many 
methods  only  "clean  off"  the  skin.  They  do 
not  clean  it  out!  Any  good  housekeeper  knows 
the  difference. 

What  you  want  is  a  cream  that  does 
more  than  "grease"  the  surface  of  your 
skin.  You  want  a  cream  that  penetrates  the 
pores!  Such  a  cream,  distinctly,  is  Lady 
Esther  Face  Cream.  It  is  a  cream  that 
gets  below  the  surface  —  into  the  pores. 


the  accumulated  waxy  dirt.  It  breaks  up  this  grimy 
dirt— dissolves  it— and  makes  it  easilyremov- 
able.  All  the  dirt  comes  out,  not  just  part  of  it! 

As  Lady  Esther  Face  Cream  cleanses  the  skin, 
it  also  lubricates  it.  It  resupplies  the  skin  with 
a  fine  oil  that  overcomes  dryness  and  scaly 
patches  and  keeps  the  skin  soft  and  smooth. 
So  smooth,  in  fact,  does  it  make  the  skin,  that 
the  skin  takes  powder  perfectly  without  any 
preliminary  '"greasing." 

Definite  Results! 

Lady  Esther  Face  Cream  will  be  found  to  be 
definitely  efficient  in  the  care  of  your  skin.  It 
wdl  solve  many  of  the  complexion  problems 
you  now  have. 

But  let  a  free  trial  prove  this  to  you.  Just 
send  me  your  name  and  address  and  by  return 
mad  I'll  send  you  a  7-days'  tube.  Then,  see  for 
yourself  the  difference  it  makes  in  your  skin. 

With  the  tube  of  cream,  I'll  also  send  you 
all  five  shades  of  my  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder. 
Clip  the  coupon  now. 


(You  can  paste  this  o 
Lady  Esther,  2062  R 
Please  send 
Lady  Esther  Four 


a  penny  postcard.)     (30)     |  F  R  E  E^j 

jge  Ave.,  Evanston,  III. 


Face  IV.wd<> 
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enjoyed  the  work  so  much.  I  remember  I 
made  hangings  and  covers  and  towels  and 
so  on  for  my  mother's  house.  I'd  like  to 
make  my  own,  if  I  find  the  right  house." 

Josephine  has  some  Laguna  pottery 
pieces  that  any  girl  would  like.  There  is  a 
huge  flat  plate  with  a  tulip  bowl  to  match. 
You  fill  the  bowl,  in  which  a  glass  con- 
tainer has  been  set,  to  the  petal  tips  with 
crushed  ice.  In  the  container  you  serve 
fruit  or  avocado  or  caviar  or  melon  balls. 
Josephine's  are  creamy  yellow,  but  you  can 
get  these  in  a  variety  of  colors. 

"Adolphe  Menjou  and  Verree  Teasdale, 
his  wife,  are  among  our  most  frequent 
guests,"  observed  my  hostess.  "We  seldom 
have  more  than  six  to  dinner  as  that's  all 
we  can  care  for  in  so  small  a  house.  Some- 
times Jimmy  and  three  others  play  bridge, 
but  I  never  try.  I'm  not  good  at  it,  and 
what's  so  annoyingas  an  indifferent  part- 
ner? Usually  we  sit  and  talk. 

"It's  important  to  select  your  guests 
with  care,  choosing  those  who  are  con- 
genial. Nothing  is  more  dreadful  than  a 
poorly  mixed  group — I  remember  one 
hostess  who  made  a  frightful  mistake.  She 
invited  a  group  of  celebrities  to  her  party. 
There  was  no  one  to  listen !  They  all 
went  home  bored  and  angry.  So  I  make  it 
a  rule  to  have  one  'lion'  at  a  time — at  the 
very  most,  two! 

"I  love  informal  affairs,  like  these  moon- 
light rides.  I  used  to  enjoy  parties  after  a 
show  in  New  York,  or  after  the  opening 
of  a  play,  when  it  had  gone  well  and 
everyone  was  on  top  of  the  world  and 
ready  to  talk.  It  was  such  a  relief  to  have 
it  over  successfully  that  we  were  all  ready 
to  play.  We  were  always  hungry  because 
we  had  been  too  nervous  to  eat  dinner,  and 
it  was  so  much  fun ! 

"I  don't  think  you  can  plan  informal 
affairs  very  well,  because  spontaneity  is  the 
spice  of  the  successful  ones." 

If  you  wish  to  serve  a  heartier  dessert 
than  the  cake  sandwiches  suggested,  per- 
haps you  will  like  these  two,  which 
Josephine  thinks  are  slightly  out  of  the 
ordinary.  "Although,"  she  adds,  "these  are 
too  fattening  for  a  movie  aspirant!" 

BAVARIAN  LAYER  PIE 
Beat  6  tablespoons  butter  to  cream 
with  1  cup  sugar;  add  2  well-beaten 
eggs;  beat  3  minutes.  Sift  1^4  cups 
flour  with  salt  and  2l/2  level  teaspoons 
Royal  baking  powder.  Add  flour  to 
first  mixture,  alternately  with  ^  cup 
water  and  grated  rind  of  l/i  lemon ; 
beat  3  minutes. 

Bake  in  3  thin  layers,  cool,  spread 
between  the  layers  \y2  cups  stiff 
whipped  cream  mixed  with  1  cup 
crushed  berries  and  Yi  cup  powdered 
sugar.  Sprinkle  top  with  powdered 
sugar,  and  decorate  with  whole  berries 
dipped  in  sugar. 

If  you  can't  get  fresh  berries,  use 
preserves. 

SPANISH  CHOCOLATE  CREAM 
1  tablespoon  Royal  gelatin 
l/4  cup  cold  water 
1  teaspoon  Burnett's  vanilla 
6  egg  yolks 
llA  cups  scalded  milk 
34  pint  chilled  cream 
3  ounces  unsweetened  powdered 
chocolate 

Dissolve  gelatin.  While  beating  eggs, 
gradually  add  sugar,  milk  and  vamlla. 
Set  pan  in  hot  water,  and  while  beat- 
ing add  gelatin  and  cook  without  boil- 
ing until  it  masks  spoon.  Strain  and 
add  more  vanilla. 

Set  custard  to  cool  and  as  it  begins 
to  thicken  fold  in,  over  and  over,  the 
cream  whipped  stiff.  Arrange  in  mold 
lined  with  lady  fingers  and  chill. 


Dissolves  the  Waxy  Dirt 

Gently  and  soothingly,  it  penetrates  the 
tiny  openings.  There,  it  goes  to  work  on 


Address  

City  Slate  

(If  you  live  in  Canada,  urile  Lady  Esther,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.) 
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STEAL  AA/Q7HER  TOOTH ' 
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CLEANS  TEETH 

Firm,  handsome  teeth  depend 
upon  two  things — cleaning  them 
thoroughly  and  keeping  gums 
healthy.  Even  if  teeth  look  white 
the  tooth  paste  you  are  using  may 
provide  only  half  the  care  you 
need.  Forhan's  ends  this  half-way 
care.  It  whitens  teeth  and — 

SAVES  GUMS 

Forhan's  was  developed  by  an 
eminent  dental  surgeon  especially 
to  give  you  double  protection. 
When  you  brush  your  teeth,  mas- 
sage your  gums,  too,  with 
Forhan's,  rubbing  it  in  gently 
with  the  fingers.  Note  how  it 
stimulates  your  gums,  how  it 
leaves  in  your  mouth  a  clean, 
fresh  feeling!  Forhan's  costs  no 
more  than  most  ordinary  tooth 
pastes.  Try  a  tube  today. 


sold  in  Canada. 
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HOLLYWOOD 

^^CURLER 


CURLER 

USED  BY  THE 

STARS  * 
★ 


EVERY  100 


want  soft,  lovely,  flattering  curls 
use  Hollywood  Jlapid  Dry  Curlers. 
For  many  curls  or  just  a  few... more 
women  use  Hollywood  Curlers  than 
nearly  all  other  brands  put  together. 
You'll  know  why  when  you  try  the 
"Curler  used  by  the  Stars!' 

Don't  accept  imitations ...  be 
sure  you  buy  Hollywood  Curlers. 


3  for  10c  AT  5c  AND  10c  STORES  —NOTION  COUNTERS 


Ask  Me 


By  Miss  Vee  Dee 


F.  M.  L.  I  agree  with  you,  Melvyn 
Douglas  was  swell  in  "The  Gorgeous 
Hussy."  And  now  for  the  information.  He 
was  born  in  Macon,  Ga.,  in  1901.  Six  feet 
iy2  inches  tall,  has  light  brown  hair  and 
brown  eyes,  and  weighs  180  pounds.  He 
is  married  to  Helen  Gahagan,  and  they 
have  one  child,  a  boy.  He  had  considerable 
stage  experience  before  his  film  career. 
Here  are  some  of  the  pictures  in  which 
he  has  appeared:  "The  Lone  Wolf  Re- 
turns," "She  Married  Her  Boss,"  "Annie 
Oakley,"  "People's  Enemy,"  "Mary  Burns, 
Fugitive,"  and  "Theodora  Goes  Wild," 
with  Irene  Dunne,  which  is  his  latest  pic- 
ture. We'll  see  what  can  be  done  about  a 
picture  of  Sonnie  Hale.  Must  it  be  taken 
with  Jessie  Matthews?  Not  that  we'd  ob- 
ject, for  Jessie  is  tops "  with  us;  and  she 
likes  posing  for  pictures  with  her  clever 
husband. 

Elaine  B.  You'll  have  to  see  the  stage 
play,  "Reflected  Glory,"  Tallulah  Bank- 
head's  current  stage  hit,  if  you  long  to  see 
your  favorite,  Philip  Reed,  as  he  is  not 
appearing  in  pictures  right  now.  Cheer  up, 
you  were  not  alone  in  waiting  for  the 
new  Tarzan  picture ;  "Tarzan  Escapes"  is 
the  title,  it  is  already  released,  and  Maureen 
O'Sullivan  again  plays  opposite  Johnny 
Weissmuller.  Simone  Simon  has  light 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Light  brown 
hair,  depending  on  the  lighting  during  the 
filming,  often  seems  to  be  blonde.  Yes,  it 
was  Alice  Terry  who  played  the  part  of 
Domini  in  the  silent  version  of  "The  Gar- 
den of  Allah,"  and  Ivan  Petrovich  played 
opposite  her.  Be  sure  to  see  the  glamorous 
Marlene  and  Charles  Boyer  in  the  new 
Technicolor  version. 

Eleanor  K.  So  you  want  to  know  Jean 
Parker's  measurements — all  right,  here 
they  are:  5  feet  3  inches  tall,  weighs  109 
pounds,  and  just  for  good  measure,  I'll  tell 
you  that  she  has  brown  hair  and  hazel 
eyes.  Yes,  Henry  Wilcoxon  of  course 
makes  you  want  to  know  all  about  him! 
But  didn't  you  know  that  he  recently  mar- 
ried Sheila  Browning,  a  young  actress?  If 
you  are  still  interested  as  to  his  private 
and  professional  life,  it's  like  this.  Born 
in  the  West  Indies  in  1905,  educated  in 
England,  appeared  on  London  stage, 
brought  to  America  by  DeMille.  played  a 
leading  role  in  "The  Crusades,"  and  in 
"Cleopatra,"  and  more  recently  one  of  the 
leads  in  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans."  And 
we'll  see  what  can  be  done  about  that  pic- 
ture of  him,  also.  You're  very  welcome, 
come  again. 

Margaret  Ann.  Glad  to  hear  from  you. 
Harry  Ellerde  played  the  part  of  Mar- 
garet Sullavan's  brother  in  "So  Red  the 
Rose."  Douglass  Montgomery's  English 
picture  was  "Everything  is  Thunder,"  in 
which  he  portrayed  the  role  of  a  prisoner 
of  war.  opposite  Constance  Bennett.  Doug- 
lass recently  returned  to  this  country  and 
you'll  be  seeing  him  in  new  American 
movies. 

Doris  N.  James  Stewart  was  born  in 
Indiana,  Pa.  Now  _  be  sure  you  get  that 
right !  Jimmy  is  still  a  bachelor,  but  he's 
much  in  demand  in  Hollywood,  so  don't  be 
too  surprised  if  he  follows  his  pal  Henry 
Fonda  into  the  ranks  of  the  Benedicts. 


Kay  Francis  said  she  had  no  wed- 
ding plans  to  discuss  as  she  waved 
bye-bye  to  cameraman  who  took 
this  shot  of  the  star  sailing  for 
an   extended   vacation   in  Europe. 


Lucile  L.  Righto !  It  was  Charles  Laugh- 
ton  who  played  the  part  of  the  bookkeeper 
in  "If  I  Had  a  Million."  If  you  are  a 
Laughton  fan,  why  not  see  him'  in  "Rem- 
brandt"? And  bring  yourself  up-to-date  on 
his  pictures.  Elsa  Lanchester  is  Mrs. 
Laughton,  and  plays  opposite  her  husband 
in  "Rembrandt." 

Maryan  P.  The  lovely  music  played  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  "Magnificent  Ob- 
session" is  called  "The  French  Waltz,"  and 
is  an  original  composition  by  Franz  Wax- 
man.  Robert  Taylor  appeared  in  shorts — 
the  celluloid  kind — before  he  was  discovered 
by  M-G-M  ;  "Handy  Andy"  for  Fox;  and 
for  Universal,  "There's  Always  Tomor- 
row" and  "Magnificent  Obsession." 

Ida  D.  Y'our  favorite,  Fredric  March, 
was  born  in  Racine,  Wis.  He  is  5  feet  11 
inches  tall,  weighs  165  pounds,  has  brown 
hair  and  eyes.  He  was  educated  in  the  Ra- 
cine High  School,  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  His  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  was  in  "Deburau,"  produced  by  David 
Belasco,  in  1920.  He  was  very  successful 
on  the  stage  and  never  appeared  in  pic- 
tures until  1928.  when  he  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  "The  Royal  Family."  His 
recent  pictures  have  been  "Anthony  Ad- 
verse," "The  Road  to  Glory,"  and  "Mary 
of  Scotland."  Florence  Eldridge,  who  is 
Mrs.  Fredric  March  in  private  life,  played 
jhe  role  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  "Mary  of 
Scotland" ;  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  was  the 
part  played  by  Fredric  March.  Any  other 
questions  about  the  Fredric  March  family? 
Oh,  yes — they  have  two  adopted  children. 

Ruby  Keelcr  Fan.  Ruby  Keeler  was  born 
in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  August  25.  When 
she  was  three  years  old,  her  family  came 
to  New  York.  She  appeared  on  the  New 
York  stage  in  the  chorus  of  a  musical  show- 
when  she  was  thirteen.  She  had  always 
danced,  was  one  of  those  who  are  "born 
to  dance"  so  naturally  she  was  successful 
at  once.  She  was  signed  in  Ziegfeld's 
"Whoopee"  as  chief  tap  dancer.  She  met 
and  married  Al  Jolson.  Soon  after  her  mar- 
riage, she  was  offered  threading  feminine 
role  in  "42nd  Street."  w.  ich  firmly  estab- 
lished her  as  a  screen  "hit"'  She  has  brown 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  is  5,_£eet  4  inches  tall, 
and  weighs  105  poundsV      devoted  to  her 
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home  and  husband.  She  will  shortly  be 
seen  in  "Ready,  Willing,  and  Able"  with 
Ross  Alexander  as  her  leading  man.  Any- 
thing more? 

Miss  O.  K.  Sorry,  but  we  do  not  in- 
quire into  the  religions  of  the  stars,  so  it  is 
impossible  to  give  you  information  on  your 
question. 

F.  McM.  Fan.  Are  you  sure  you  wish 
only  a  "thumb-nail"  sketch  of  your  favor- 
ite? Don't  smile,  for  Fred  MacMurray  was 
really  born  in  Kankakee !  And  as  to  his 
height,  it's  6  feet  3  inches,  weight,  185 
pounds,  dark  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes. 
He  plays  the  saxophone,  made  his  screen 
debut  in  1934,  and  has  a  long-term  con- 
tract with  Paramount.  Oh,  yes,  he  is  mar- 
ried. His  two  latest  pictures :  "Champagne 
Waltz,"  with  Gladys  Swarthout,  and 
"Maid  of  Salem,"  with  Claudette  Colbert. 
Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine;  the  cut 
does  very  much  resemble  Robert  Taylor! 

Eleanor  W.  You  have  the  same  thought 
as  thousands  of  others  about  Nelson  Eddy 
and  Jeanette  MacDonald.  They  do  make  a 
swell  team!  And  judging  from  their  smil- 
ing faces,  they  do  like  previews  !  Now  about 
your  questions  as  to  hobbies,  dates  of  birth, 
etc.  Mr.  Eddy  was  born  in  Providence. 
Rhode  Island.  Both  his  father  and  mother 
were  excellent  singers,  so  it  was  natural 
that  young  Nelson  should  make  his  vocal 
debut  early  in  life  as  boy  soprano  in  one 
of  the  leading  churches  in  Providence.  His 
hobby  has  always  been  music ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  pretty  grand  when  one's  hobby 
and  profession  happen  to  be  the  same  thing. 
As  for  sports,  he  is  fond  of  swimming, 
riding,  and  tennis.  Watch  out  for  "May- 
time,"  the  next  picture  in  which  he  and 
Jeanette  MacDonald  appear  together.  It 


The  talk  gets  too  fast  for  Henry  Armetta  when  Gregory  Ratoff 
Herbert  become  very  communicative  in  this  scene  from  a  new  sere* 


id  Hugh 
comedy. 


is  a  screen  version  of  Sigmund  Romberg's 
tuneful  and  romantic  operetta  produced  on 
the  stage  some  seasons  back,  and  remem- 
bered as  a  notable  Broadway  success. 

Lucy  D.  Don  Ameche  has  made  a  suc- 
cess in  three  fields  :  stage,  radio,  and  screen. 
His  second  picture  was  "Ramona,"  which 
followed  "Sins  of  Man."  Previous  to  his 
film  work,  he  played  in  stock  on  the  legiti- 
mate stage,  and  starred  in  "Grand  Hotel" 
and  "The  First  Nighter"  in  radio.  He  is 
5  feet  11^2  inches  tall,  weights  170  pounds, 
has  brown  hair  and  hazel  eyes.  Yes — he's 
married. 

Harry  Ralph  Coppola.  Thanks  for  the 
bouquets.  And  now  I'll  toss  a  little  infor- 
mation at  you !  Ralph  Bellamy  was  born  in 


Chicago,  June  17,  1905.  He  is  6  feet,  V* 
inch  tall,  has  light  brown  hair,  blue  eyes 
and  is  married.  Had  stage  experience,  also 
much  screen  experience  previous  to  signing 
a  long-term  contract  with  Fox  in  1931. 
Brian  Donlevy  made  his  debut  as  the  heavy 
in  "Barbary  Coast,"  also  appeared  in  "It 
Happened  in  Hollywood,"  among  other 
films. 

Adele  Frush.  And  you  want  to  know  the 
titles  of  Henry  Wilcoxon's  English  pic- 
tures? All  right,  here  goes:  "The  Perfect 
Lady,"  "Two  Way  Street,"  "Self-made 
Lady,"  "Flying  Squad,"  "Taxi  to  Paradise," 
and  "Princess  Charming."  Henry  seems 
very  popular  right  now — can  it  be  a  fan 
club? 


~)RRY,  J/M.  IVE 
ZOM/SEP  BOB 
AND  DAVE  AND 
STEVE  ALL  MY 
DATES  T/LL  THEM! 


NCE  you  get  the  Lux  habit  you 
need  never  worry  about  OF- 
FENDING. Lux  takes  away  perspi- 
ration odor  completely  —  without 
cake-soap  rubbing  or  the  harmful 
alkali  found  in  many 
ordinary  soaps.  Safe 
in  water ,  safe  in  Lux. 


Removes  perspiration  odor  — saves  colors 
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Honor  Page 


To  Tyrone  Power,  who  in  "Lloyds  of 
London"  proves  himself  the  great 
new  romantic  actor  of  the  screen 


Here  is,  We  predict,  the  great 
movie  idol  of  tomorrow,  Tyrone 
Power,  until  lately  called  "Jr." 
Left,  a  close-up.  Right,  below, 
a  full-length  portrait  as  the 
young  hero  of  "Lloyds  of  Lon- 
don." In  scenes  below  with, 
"the  villain  of  the  piece," 
George  Sanders,  and  with  the 
fresh  and  lovely  Virginia  Field. 


IT  IS  a  heart-warming  occasion,  the  award  of  this 
I  Honor  Page  to  Tyrone  Power !  Here  is  a  very  young 
man,  the  son  of  a  fine  actor  of  a  former  day.  who  in  one 
picture  assumes  important  stature  as  an  amazing  roman- 
tic figure,  second  to  none  in  screen  remembrance.  Oh.  we 
have  had  our  overnight  idols,  our  sudden  sensations :  but 
seldom  before  have  we  acknowledged  a  youth  who,  fol- 
lowing a  great  tradition,  emerges  in  his  first  real  role  of 
consequence  a  full-fledged  star,  an  unfailing  artiste,  a 
personality  not  only  warmly  romantic,  but  possessed  of 
natural  nobility.  "Lloyds  of  London*'  is  a  "big"  picture 
in  the  grand  manner'  and  Tyrone  Power,  its  actual  if 
unbilled  star,  is  an  actor  in  the  true  grand  manner. 
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DEAR  Miss  Swarthout: 
Congratulations ! 
You're  the  luckiest  young  woman  in  motion 
pictures  right  now,  and  I  wonder  if  you  know  it? 
Why? 

Well,  being  just  an  old  attention-caller,  I'll  remind 
you.  It  isn't  every  gal,  every  day,  who  is  invited  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Mrs.  Fiske, 
Ethel  Barrymore,  Mary  Pickford,  and  Gloria  Swanson 
— all  Glamor  Girls  of  other  days  and  other  ways,  but 
all  big-time.  Now  here's  a  chance  for  us  to  go  all  red- 
eyed  and  reminiscent  over  Mr.  Adoiph  Zukor's  2  5  th 
year  of  making  movies,  but  I'm  going  to  fool  you  on 
that.  It  seems  that  a  quarter  of  a  century's  service  to 
the  screen  is  a  pretty  solemn  thing,  and  so  is  being  a 
Metropolitan  Opera  prima  donna;  but  since  Mr.  Zukor 
himself  is  taking  all  this  Silver  Jubilee  business  in  his 
stride,  I  think  we  can  skip  the  solemnity.  Of  course 
Mr.  Z.,  on  January  7th,  his  own  64th  birthday,  will 
press  a  button  and  release  your  and  his  new  picture, 
"Champagne  Waltz;"  he  will  smile,  and  he  will  mean 
it;  but  what,  I  ask,  will  you  be  doing?  Having  a  good 
time,  too,  like  Mr.  Zukor?  Maybe  even  sipping  a  little 
champagne?  No,  Miss  Swarthout;  I  expect  you'll  be 
taking  deep-breathing  exercises,  or  practicing  your 
scales,  or  something  rather  serious  like  that. 

Now  Mr.  Z.,  having  been  so  long  a  showman  and  a 
good  one,  knows  that  there  must  be  an  element  of  fun 
and  suspense  in  making  movies.  When  he  was  sponsor- 


A  toast,  top,  by  Fred 
MacMurray  and  Gladys 
Swarthout  to  "Cham- 
pagne Waltz."  Right, 
Adoiph  Zukor  of  Para- 
mount talks  over  his 
"Silver  Jubilee"  picture 
with  the  star,  Miss 
Swarthout,  and  her  hus- 
band. Read  the  Open 
Letter  to  learn  why 
Gladys  Swarthout  is 
called  "the  luckiest  girl 
in  pictures." 


An  Open  Letter 
to  Gladys  Swarthout 


ing  the  Divine  Sarah  in  her  first  and  only  film;  or  Valen- 
tino; or  Pickford;  or  later  Gary  Cooper,  Dietrich, 
Carole  Lombard — he  never  let  it  get  him  down.  He 
always  seen  -d  to  enjoy  making  movies.  And  so  have 
all  the  other  really  big  people  in  "show  business." 
Hard  work  and  heartaches,  yes;  but  thrills,  too,  and 
always  excitement.  Hollywood  has  never  been  very 
dull,  though  there  have  been  times  when  the  wholesale 
importation  of  stage  actors  and  opera  singers,  saving 
your  presence,  Miss  Swarthout,  threatened  to  make  it 
dull.  But  now  the  good  old  circus  spirit  is  back;  Silver 
Jubilees  and  such — and  a  musical  movie  to  celebrate. 
As  the  star  of  that  movie,  you  should  be  rather  proud, 
and  I  hope  you  are. 

Imagine  the  feelings  of  some  of  the  home-grown 
Hollywood  stars  when  little  Upstart  Swarthout 
emerged  as  the  bright,  particular  luminary  of  the 
Jubilee  picture!  It's  nice  that  you're  pleasant,  and 
charming,  and  modest;  it  helps.  Now  if  you  could  only 
work  yourself  up  to  enjoying  your  movie  job,  and 
showing  it!  After  all,  a  few  pictures  and  a  lot  of  pub- 
licity never  yet  made  a  real  movie  idol.  Mr.  Zukor 
knows  that.  It  takes  much  more  than  years  of  experi- 
ence, or  beauty,  or  a  lovely  voice.  It  takes  tang,  and 
zest,  and  verve,  and  all  the  other  wonderful  things 
that  are  fun.  So  suppose  you  forget  your  scales  and 
just  have  a  good  time.  If  necessary,  sample  some  of 
that  "Champagne." 
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What  does  the  future  hold 
for  your  film  favorites? 
Norvell,  Hollywood's  lead- 
ing astrologer,  makes  some 
astonishing  predictions 


s 


Norvell,  top,  is  a  hand- 
some young  man  whose 
uncanny  ability  to  inter- 
pret the  "message  of  the 
stars"  to  the  stars  has 
startled  Hollywood.  Now 
read  what  he  says  is  in 
store  for  cinema  celeb- 
rities in  1937.  On  this 
page  Norvell  is  pictured 
with  Michael  Whalen, 
for  whom  he  was  first  to 
predict  success;  Clau- 
dette  Colbert,  James 
Stewart,  Joan  Crawford, 
and  Robert  Taylor — all 
of  whom  are  discusse 
in  our  story. 


ensationa 
Forecasts 
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As  told  to  Edward  Nagle 


\T  YOUR  town  when  a  citizen  falls  in  love,  has  a  baby, 
or  a  cold,  or  a  brain  storm,  takes  a  flyer  in  the  market 
or  a  wife,  he  undoubtedly  sends  for  a  doctor,  minister, 
psychiatrist,  or  a  broker,  but  out  here  in  Hollywood  they 
usually  call  in  an  astrologer. 

Until  his  death  last  October,  Cheiro  was  the  leader  in 
this  profession.  Now  there  is  Xorvell,  who  is  young, 
handsome,  socially  popular. 

Such  importance  is  attached  to  Norvell's  reading  of 
the  planets,  that  each  New  Year's  morning  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  syndicates  his  predictions  for  the  year.  Last 
year  he  predicted  great  tragedy  for  Norma  Shearer, 
marriages  for  Dick  Powell  and  Alyrna  Loy,  and  separa- 
tion for  Ginger  Rogers  and  Lew  Ayres. 

Hollywood,  reading  this,  thought  he  was  taking  very 
long  chances,  since  none  of  these  things  was  foreshad- 
owed at  that  time. 

"Lucky  Norvell !"  they  call  him,  and  luck  certainly 
seems  a  friend  of  his  because  he  drives  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  cars  in  town,  lives  in  one  of  the  gaudiest  houses, 
on  one  of  the  highest  hills ;  has  three  Filipino  boys  and 
four  secretaries.  What  he  earns  must  be  considerable, 
because  he  recently  turned  down  an  offer  of  $500  a  week 
to  make  personal  appearances,  saying  at  the  time  that  it 
was  not  enough  money,  "and  besides,  Hollywood  is  the 
most  likely  spot  in  America  to  receive  the  psychic  vibra- 
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Last  year  Norvell  pre- 
dicted accurately  for 
Norma  Shearer,  Dick 
Powell,  Myrna  Loy,  and 
Ginger  Rogers,  among 
others.  Screeniand  pre- 
sents here  the  Norvell 
outlook  for  1937.  See 
him  on  this  page  pic- 
tured with  Eleanor  Pow- 
ell, Lloyd  Nolan,  and 
Fred  MacMurray.  Then 
don't  miss  what  he  has 
to  say  about  these  stars. 
He's  frank! 


tions  upon  which  my  work  depends." 
A  fact,  no  doubt,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  overlooked ! 

Norvell  has  come  a  long  way  since  he  first  arrived 
in  Hollywood  about  six  years  ago,  an  ambitious  adoles- 
cent, who  worked  as  an  extra,  until  he  found  a  job  in 
an  obscure  tea  room  telling  fortunes.  Mary  Pickford 
first  discovered  him  and  he  is  now  "Astrological  Adviser" 
of  practically  every  star  in  the  business. 

Since  this  is  the  case  I  thought  perhaps  I'd  pass 
along  his  predictions  for  1937  to  you,  all  in  the  spirit  of 
good,  clean  fun,  of  course. 

Norvell  sees  a  year  of  great  change  for  Hollywood, 
with  the  old  guard  fading  out  and  comparatively  new 
players  taking  top  places. 

Tragedy  too,  with  death,  accident,  divorce,  and  prob- 
ably an  earthquake  taking  their  toll.  Uranus  is  in  afflic- 
tion, says  Norvell,  ominously,  and  Hollywood  had  better 
look  out.  But  there  is  happiness  in  store  for  the  lucky 
ones  whose  stars  are  right. 

Robert  Taylor,  for  whom  Norvell  predicted  a  bril- 
liant future  when  he  was  unknown  to  the  general  public, 
can  relax,  for  his  destiny  is  indeed  fortunate.  He  was 
born,  says  Norvell,  in  the  Sign  of  Leo,  which  brings 
fame  and  success  that  endures  for  years.  About  forty 
of  our  most  successful  players  were  born  in  this  Sign, 
including  William  Powell,  Myrna  Loy,  and  Norma 
Shearer.  Hollywood  is  ruled  by  the  Sign  of  Leo.  Taylor 
is  not  a  flash  in  the  pan  but  will  continue  to  improve 
and  gain  in  popularity. 

"Marriage  will  come  to  him  within  two  years,  if  he 
looks  to  his  stars,  for  certainly  the  influence  of  a  woman 
is  shown  in  his  horoscope  during  1937,  so  strongly  that 
it  could  indicate  marriage.  For  business  reasons,  how- 
ever, the  powers  that  be  may  find  it  advisable  to  curb 
such  matrimonial  ventures.  But  if  Bob  listens  to  the 
promptings  of  his  stars,  he  will  most  assuredly  be  mar- 
ried within  two  years. 

"Nelson  Eddy  will  be  even  more  successful  in  1937 
than  heretofore.  A  marriage  is  shown  for  him,  but  it 
will  not  last  very  long. 

"Jeanette  MacDonald,  Eddy's  partner  in  song,  will 
marry  Gene  Raymond  soon,  and  theirs  will  be  a  long 
and  happy  union,  for  their  stars  blend  happily. 

"Ruth  Chatterton  will  marry  again  this  year,  for  the 
last  time.  She  will  find  happiness  in  love,  but  should  be 
careful  of  accidents.  I  urgently  advise  her  to  give  up 
airplanes,  at  least  until  the  end  of  1937. 

"Mary  Astor  also  is  due  for  another  trip  down  the 
bridal  trail  this  year ;  this  time  compatibly.  She  comes 
into  the  best  years  of  her  life,  romantically  and  profes- 
sionally. Her  star,  long  eclipsed,  shines  brightly  for  her 
future." 

Norvell  says  that  Madge  Evans'  horoscope  reveals 
that  she  is  already  married,  and  that  this  fact  will  be 
made  public  in  1937,  which  will  be  a  splendid  year  for 


her.  She  will  emerge  from  the  semi-obscurity  in  which 
she  has  been  lost,  and  become  a  vitally  important  player. 
Great  personal  happiness  is  in  store  for  her. 

"Virginia  Bruce  faces  another  happier  marriage  this 
year.  Great  success  is  noted  in  the  stars  for  Miss  Bruce, 
and  matrimonially,  she  will  come  into  her  own.  She  was 
born  in  Libra,  the  Sign  that  is  ruled  by  Venus  the  Love 
Planet.  Men  will  always  be  in  love  with  Virginia  Bruce." 

Norvell  says  that  Clark  Gable's  star  is  still  on  the 
ascendant  and  he  will  continue  successfully  on  the  screen. 
"His  Planets  incline  him  to  another  marriage.  A  union 
with  Carole  Lombard  would  prove  more  than  successful 
from  an  astrological  standpoint. 

"Another  marriage  is  indicated  for  Jean  Harlow.  Her 
Sign  is  emotionally  attracted  to  Bill  Powell,  but  a  mar- 
riage to  each  other  would  be^a  rash  venture  and  would 
spell  disaster  to  both.  Here  we  have  again  the  fatal 
combination  of  fire  and  water,  which  brought  Bill's  mar- 
riage to  Carole  Lombard  to  ashes.  Bill  is  fire ;  Jean, 
water. 

"Eleanor  Powell,  the  sensational  dancing  star,  was 
born  in  Scorpio.  Her  chart  reveals  amazing  events  for 
her  entire  future.  She  will  remain  a  success  in  pictures, 
but  the  future  holds  a  thrilling  romance  that  will  sweep 
her  off  her  feet  into  a  marriage  of  lasting  happiness.  I 
advise  Eleanor  to  wait  until  the  end  of  1938  for  this 
marriage,  although  the  stars  show  she  is  a  little  im- 
patient. Eleanor  Powell  should  be  able  to  combine  both 
a  career  and  marriage,  for  she  has  a  brilliant  mind  and 
an  exciting  future  Destiny. 

"Tom  Brown  will  also  strut  to  the  altar."  (Deo 
Gratia,  says  I,  speaking  for  all  Hollywood  bachelors). 

"That  ought  to  keep  Yuma  busy,  now  what  about 
Reno?"  I  asked.  Norveil  again  went  into  his  trance.  He 
emerged  looking  dejected.  "I  can  definitely  predict 
divorce  only  for  Jack  Oakie;  there  are  others,  but  they 
are  vague  just  now. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  Joan  (Continued  on  page  71) 
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He's  the  "new 
boy  in  town," 
who  arrived  af- 
ter one  of  those 
struggles  that 
warm  the  heart 
to   read  about 


Whalen,  in  the  big  picture  at  right, 
smiles  at  success.  Right,  with  the 
moustache  he  acquired  for  "Wom- 
an-Wise." Say  it  isn't  permanent, 
Mike!  Above,  with  his  sister.  Top, 
with  a  doggy  fan. 


Make  Way  for 

Michael  Wh 


aien 


By  Belle  Kanter 


yOU  have  a  great  deal  of  talent  and  you  work  hard. 
You're  handsome,  too.  But  it  all  means  nothing, 
dear  boy,  because  you  don't  know  what  living 
really  is.  You  must  learn  something  about  life.  Go  out 
and  live !" 

Eva  LeGallienne,  great  lady  of  the  stage  and  founder 
of  the  Civic  Repertory  Theatre  in  New  York,  was  speak- 
ing to  Michael  Whalen,  a  young  and  promising  member 
of  her  company  for  whom  she  had  a  great  affection. 


Michael  Whalen  was  then  twenty-three  years  old,  had 
never  smoked  or  taken  a  drink  of  hard  liquor,  or  rack- 
eted around,  as  young  men  the  world  over  claim  it  is 
their  inalienable  right  to  do. 

As  he  tells  about  it  now,  five  years  later,  he  says : 
"You  see,  I  always  wanted  to  be  an  actor.  I  had  always 
wanted  it  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  had  some  mistaken 
notion  that  I  must  do  nothing  else  with  my  body  and  my 
energy.  I  hoarded  it  for  the  only  thing  I  thought  worth 
while — acting.  I  didn't  see  that  I  was  going  through  life 
like  a  blind  puppy,  that  I  didn't  know  what  made  people 
tick,  and  that  at  twenty-three  I  was  no  further  along 
the  road  of  understanding  what  life  really  meant  than 
I  had  been  at  sixteen.  'Go  out  and  get  hurt,  let  living 
do  things  to  you,'  Miss  LeGallienne  told  me.  'You  will 
be  a  better  actor  and  a  greater  man  when  you  come 
through.'  And  so  I  followed  her  advice." 

He  learned  from  vicissitude,  hunger,  and  disappoint- 
ment how  young  and  strong  and  hard  he  was  ;  he  laughed 
and  cried  and  loved  and  hated  and  lost  and  won  and 
lost  again ;  but  today  Michael  Whalen  is  a  mature,  sym- 
pathetic, understanding  person,  and  an  actor  of  no  mean 
ability,  moving  further  towards  (Continued  on  page  84) 
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Let  him  tell  you  in  his 
own  pungent  and  well- 
chosen  words.  Here's 
a  truly  excius:ve 
nterview  with  the 
usually  elusive  Bob 


Malcolm  Oettinger 


BOB  MONTGOMERY  is  probably  the  only  actor 
in  Hollywood  who  is  not  satisfied  with  his  own 
performances.  Any  number  of  the  lads  will  say 
"No,  my  last  picture  wasn't  up  to  my  usual  standard" 
or  "Don't  judge  me  by  this  one:  it  was  a  quickie,"  but 
none  of  them  will  say  "I've  never  done  a  job  on  the 
screen  that  I  point  to  with  pride."  None  except  Bob 
[Montgomery. 

In  addition  to  being  conscientious  about  his  didoes 
before  the  camera,  he  is  the  sort  of  fellow  hostesses 
dream  of  snaring  for  week-end  parties ;  he  is  tall,  hand- 
some in  a  pleasant,  informal  way,  well-turned-out  but 
not  studied  in  his  style.  Most  actors  dress  to  the  hilt 
when  they  dress ;  not  Mr.  Montgomery.  He  has  achieved 
the  fine  art  of  being  casual.  His  manner  is  ingratiating. 
His  charm  robs  him  of  none  of  his  virility. 

He  likes  oysters,  good  actors,  duck  shooting,  and  for 
his  picture  vis  a  vis,  Madge  Evans.  He  dislikes  egg 
plant,  rainy  days,  phony  artists  in  any  medium,  and  in- 
sincerity per  se.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  in  New 
York  busily  arranging  to  have  a  print  of  "Piccadilly 
Jim"  sent  to  the  Pawling  School,  which  he  once  at- 
tended. He  was  going  to  show  it  to  the  boys  himself. 


and  tell  them  about  the  laughs  everybody  had  making  it. 

Bob  lives  on  his  own  farm  three  months  a  year, 
ever}'  year.  That  stipulation  was  ironclad  in  his  contract 
with  Metro.  Most  pacts  call  for  forty  weeks'  work  an- 
nually, at  the  pleasure  of  the  producer,  which  means 
the  actor  sneaks  a  week  here  or  three  days  there  be- 
tween pictures,  ducking  off  to  Palm  Springs  or  Laguna. 
always  within  call  of  the  studio  siren,  dinner  pail  packed 
ready  to  start  for  work  on  an  hour's  notice.  Mont- 
gomery's contract,  (and  it  is  a  fattish  sort  of  document 
netting  him  some  $135,000  a  year),  stipulates  that  he  is 
to  have  his  twelve  weeks  in  a  lump,  far  from  the  dic- 
tates or  demands  of  his  employers.  He  chooses  to  go 
as  far  as  roads  will  carry  him,  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  continent,  where  he  has  a  fully  stocked  farm  in 
Connecticut.  There  he  hunts,  rides,  fishes  and  swims ; 
he  lets  his  beard  grow,  eats  more  than  he  should,  and 
laughs  a  great  deal  with  his  wife,  Betty.  Then  he  re- 
turns to  Hollywood  to  make  pictures,  according  to  con- 
tract. 

He  regrets  that  he  is  a  comedian.  He  would  like  to 
get  a  crack  at  more  parts  like  the  one  he  had  in  "The 
Big  House"  True,  he  enjoyed  (Continued  on  page  SO) 
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Above:  Scenes  played  by 
Claudette  Colbert,  Fred  Mac- 
Murray  and  Harvey  Stephens. 


Secret  trysts  between  Barbara  Blake 
(Claudette  Colbert),  and  the  hand- 
some fugitive,  Roger  Coverman 
(Fred  MacMurray),  lead  to  dis- 
torted stories  and  fanatical  frenzy. 


Maid 
of  Salem 


T  WAS  no  bonnet  for  a  Puritan  maid,  all  quilted  and  silken 
as  it  was  with  its  perky  ribbons  tied  in  a  bow  making  a  heart 
of  a  girl's  face. 

A  slow  smile  came  to  Doctor  John's  face  as  he  watched. 
Barbara  had  always  been  different  from  the  other  maids  of  Salem 
Village.  Even  when  he  had  known  her  as  just  a  little  maid  she 
had  been  different.  Always  dancing  where  other  children  walked. 
Always  with  that  questing  eagerness  in  her  eyes  and  the  dimple 
darting  around  her  smile. 

Yes,  she  was  different !  Different  from  all  of  them.  Even  from 
Martha,  the  wife  he  loved  as  he  loved  no  other  woman.  This 
feeling  he  had  for  Barbara  was  apart  from  that.  It  was  the 
feeling  he  had  for  beauty  and  for  music  and  for  poetry,  and  for 
all  other  lovely  things  he  had  to  keep  locked  in  his  heart  in  this 
stern  community.  The  same  feeling  he  had  had  for  her  as  a  child. 
No  less  than  that  and  no  more. 

Only  on  that  last  trip  to  Boston  when  Barbara's  aunt 
had  entrusted  him  with 
the  purchase  of  a  new 
bonnet  for  her,  it  was  the 
silken  one  he  had  chosen 
rather  than  the  sober 
woolen  ones  the  women 
of  his  faith  clung  to. 

"It  was  the  prettiest 
one  in  Boston,"  John 
chuckled,  "and  will  cost 
your  Aunt  Ellen  only  six 
shillings'' 

Barbara  pushed  away 
the  basket  of  candles  she 
had  put  on  his  desk  to 
see  herself  the  better  in 
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The  star,  above,  and  in  dra- 
matic scene  at  right;  and  at 
far  right,  her  leading  man. 


A  heart-stirring  romance  unfolds  before 
the  colorful  background  of  one  of  the 
most  exciting  chapters  in  American  history 

Fictionized  by 

Elizabeth  B.  Petersen 

Please  See  Page  88  for  Complete  Cast  and  Credits. 


the  large  medicine  bottle  in  front  of  her,  and  the  doctor's  smile 
deepened  as  the  door  opened  and  his  wife  came  into  the  room, 
for  always  he  wanted  to  share  everything  that  was  rare  and 
lovely  with  her. 

"Oh,  Martha,  isn't  it  lovely  and  gay?"  Barbara's  smile  began 
in  her  eyes  and  rippled  down  to  her  lips. 

"Very  gay."  Martha  clipped  her  words  sharply  and  the  girl 
looked  at  her  in  dismay. 

"Too  gay,  think  you?"  she  asked  in  sudden  consternation. 

"Xonsense!"  John  broke  in.  "There's  enough  wearing  of 
sombre  clothing  around  here.  'Twill  be  good  to  have  a  change." 

"If  Elder  Goode  sees  it  before  the  Sabbath  meeting,  he'll 
forbid  the  wearing."  Martha  could  not  help  that  small,  triumphant 
smile. 

"Oh!"  Barbara  looked  at  her  basket  of  candles.  "I'm  just  on 
my  way  to  his  house." 

"Why  not  leave  it  here?"  John  suggested,  and  he 
smiled  again  as  the  girl 
reluctantly  took  off  her 
pretty  bonnet  and 
kissed  it  before  putting 
it  back  in  its  box. 

Martha  barely  waited 
for  the  door  to  close  be- 
hind the  girl's  slim  fig- 
ure before  she  turned 
on  her  husband. 

"I  wish  you  hadn't 
bought  that  bonnet  for 
Barbara !"  her  voice 
came  tensely.  "You 
shouldn't  encourage  her 

(Cont.  on  page  88) 


Wild  imaginings  of  the  few,  and 
their  hysterical  cries  for  vindication, 
and  a  victim,  of  their  mad  belief  in 
witchcraft,  menace  the  innocent. 
Left,  the  lovers'  moment  of  triumph. 
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Why  Dietrich  Waited 
for  Donat 


"[""NO  YOU  like  Robert  Donat  without  his  moustache?" 
1  That's  the  first  question  when  film  folks  meet  in 
London  these  days.  Certainly  Robert  looks  much 
younger  now  and  his  smile  has  gained  an  added  frank- 
ness very  charming,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  seems  to 
have  lost  something  of  that  whimsical  debonairness  along 
with  the  adornment  of  his  upper  lip. 

He  shaved  to  play  with  Marlene  Dietrich  in  "Knight 
Without  Armor"  because  his  glamorous  fellow-star  has 
a  firm  objection  to  acting  in  passionate  love-scenes  with 
a  moustache — she  says  it  scratches  her  face  and  spoils 
the  proper  dramatic  effect  of  her  kisses !  And  handsome 
brown-eyed  Robert  is  so  intensely  grateful  to  Marlene 
I'm  sure  he  would  promptly  shave  off  all  his  hair  as 
well  if  she  told  him  she  preferred  her  screen  lovers  to 
be  bald. 

For  behind  Robert's  appearance  in  Korda's  new  film 
lies  an  amazing  story  of  comedy  and  tragedy — never  told 
until  now — in  which  he  has  had  a  part 
far  more  poignant  than  any  role  he 
could  mime  before  the  cameras.  Twelve 


The  amazing  story  of  how  glamor- 
ous Marlene's  patience  and  cour- 
age helped  the  popular  male  star 
when  illness  threatened  his  career 

By  Hettie  Grimstead 


Dietrich,  lower  left,  in  an  imperious 
pose  such  as  she  tool  in  demanding 
Robert  Donat  play  the  part  he  por- 
trays in  close-up  at  lower  center. 
Just  below,  Dietrich  in  a  semi-closeup 
and  in  a  still  from  the  new  picture. 


months  ago  Donat  was  the  first  male 
name  in  British  screenland,  the  thirty- 
year-old  star  on  the  crest  of  the  wave 
with  his  fine  portrayal  in  "The  Ghost 
Goes  West,"  and  producers  in  London 
and  Hollywood  alike  bidding  eagerly  for 
his  services.  Irving  Thalberg  offered 
him  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
play  Romeo  to  Norma  Shearer's  Juliet 
but  Robert  refused  because  he  wanted 
to  return  to  the  stage  again  for  a  time. 

So  he  put  on  a  sombre  intellectual 
play  with  his  own  money  and  at  the 
dress-rehearsal  he  dropped  his  little 
make-up  mirror  and  smashed  it  to  frag- 
ments. "Pooh  !  I'm  not  superstitious  !" 
he  laughed ;  but  the  piece  proved  a 
lamentable  failure  just  the  same  and 
standing  in  the  draughty  wings  one 
night,  Robert  caught  a  chill.  He  was 
ill  for  weeks,  finally  returning  to  the 
studios  with  a  persistent  cough.  He 
arranged  to  film  as  Hamlet  but  after 
several  postponements,  production  was 
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The  new,  exciting  romantic 
team  in  close-up,  above, 
Lower  right,  Dietrich  in 
a  character  pose  foi 
"Knight   Without  Armor.' 


shelved.  He  signed  a  contract  to  appear  with  Sylvia  Sidney  in  her  Gaumont- 
British  picture  "Sabotage"  and  then  failed  to  appear  on  the  set  because  his 
illness  had  developed  into  a  painful  throat  trouble  accompanied  by  asthma  so 
that  often  he  had  literally  to  fight  for  breath.  Thinking  Californian  sunshine 
would  prove  beneficial,  he  agreed  to  go  to  Hollywood  and  star  for  Paramount 
but  the  doctors  warned  him  he  might  never  survive  the  long  journey — already 
he  was  so  weak  he  passed  most  of  his  days  in  bed. 

With  the  mild  summer  weather,  Robert  found  some  relief  and  thought  he 
might  summon  sufficient  strength  to  fulfill  his  long-standing  promise  to  his  old 
friend  Alexander  Korda,  the  man  who  gave  him  his  first  chance,  to  play  with 
Marlene  Dietrich  in  her  British  film.  He  attended  Marlene's  reception  party 
with  his  throat  specially  treated  with  cocaine  and  sucking  medicated  lozenges, 
but  his  enemy  struck  again  and  the  day  he  should  have  enacted  his  first  scene 
with  the  lovely  star  he  was  once  more  lying  helpless  at  his  North  London  home 
unable  to  eat  or  sleep,  gasping  agonisingly  for  air. 

Regretfully  Korda  suggested  the  story  of  "Knight  Without  Armor"  be  altered 
for  Dietrich  to  star  alone  with  a  leading  man  but  characteristically  definite, 
Marlene  refused  to  agree.  "I  know  there  are  plenty  of  gooddooking  actors,"  she 
said,  "but  Donat  has  that  necessary  something  that  comes  down  from  the  screen 
to  the  audience.  As  soon  as  he  enters  a  scene  you  are  keenly  conscious  of  him. 
I  want  him  in  my  picture.  Let  us  wait  a  while  and  see  how  he  progresses" 

While  King  Edward's  own  physician  was  attending  (Continued  on  page  74) 
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Five 


"The  Private 
Wife" 
Mrs.  Ian  Hunter 


The  happy  Hunters!  You  won't  find  a  more 
delightful  and  devoted  couple  in  all  Hol- 
ywood  than  Ian  and  his  chic  little  wife. 
Above,  at  the  beach  house  they  prefer  to 
an  elaborate  home  in  Beverly  Hills. 
Right,  portrait  of  a  fine  actor. 


SCREENLAND'S  unusual  and  exclusive  series 
continues  with  the  warmly  human  revelations 
of  a  popular  actor's  wife  and  how  she 
faces  and   solves   her  everyday  problems 

By  Dorothy  Manners 


THE  slender  English  girl  in  the  navy  blue  slacks, 
who  seemed  more  like  a  "new  face"  actress  than 
the  mother  of  two  strapping  boys,  Jolyon  and  Robin 
Hunter,  aged  ten  and  seven,  respectively,  looked  at  me 
quizzically.  I  had  been  exactly  two  weeks  convincing 
Casha  Pringle  Hunter,  (Mrs.  Ian  Hunter,  to  the  few 
who  know  her  in  Hollywood),  that  she  should  give  us 
this  story  of  being  a  "private  wife"  in  Hollywood. 

Even  now  she  was  not  sure — but  her  sense  of  humor 
was  helping  a  lot  concerning  this  first  interview  she  has 
granted  since  her  British  husband  swept  up  so  rapidly 
to_  the  heights  in  American  movie  favor.  There  was  a 
glimmer  of  amusement  back  of  her  expression,  in  her 
clear  eyes,  and  lurking  around  the  unrouged  smile  in  a 
face  scrupulously  devoid  of  make-up.  She  looked  as 
though  she  had  just  blown  in  from  a  stiff  game  of  tennis, 
or  perhaps  from  a  swim  in  the  gray  Pacific  that  was  all 
you  could  see  outside  the  enormous  windows  of  the 
Hunter  home  on  the  Santa  Monica  cliffs. 

Here  is  a  wife  who  has  never  been  photographed 
entering  a  night  club  with  her  husband.  Here  is  a  wife 
too  absorbed  in  her  home  to  be  any  part  of  the  movie 
married  set  that  begins  its  day  at  cocktail  luncheons  and 
ends  it  in  orchids  and  ermines  at  some  popular  night 
spot.  Here  is  a  wife  who  has  visited  her  husband  at  his 


studio  but  once  in  two  years  and  who  has  met  only  one 
of  the  glamorous  leading  stars  with  whom  he  portrays 
ardent  love  scenes  before  the  cameras :  Kay  Francis.  In 
short,  Casha  Hunter  is  the  most  completely  "private 
wife"  I  know  in  Hollywood ! 

"There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  my  reluctance  to 
give  interviews  or  to  be  photographed  with  Ian  in  our 
home,"  she  said  in  her  soft  English  accent  that  is  neither 
clipped  nor  abrupt,  but  very  dramatically  musical.  "It  is 
only  that  I  believe  a  'private  wife'  should  remain  just 
that — private. 

"In  giving  you  this  story  about  our  home  life,  I'm 
really  violating  a  promise  I  made  myself  when  Ian  and 
the  boys  and  I  came  to  Hollywood  from  England  over 
two  years  ago.  At  that  time  I  made  up  my  mind  to  be 
the  silent  partner  in  Ian's  career,  to  stay  outside  the 
rays  of  the  spotlight  that  pries  into  the  private  life  of 
actors  here  in  America,  and  seems  so  terrifying  to  us 
Britishers. 

"No,"  she  replied  in  answer  to  an  unspoken  but 
obvious  question  on  my  lips,  "it  isn't  because  I  believe 
actors  are  more  romantic  to  their  fans  if  their  wives 
scuttle  comfortably  into  the  corners,  and  leave  them 
romantic  figures  in  the  dreams  of  their  feminine  fans. 
The  really  intelligent  fans  may  safely  be  trusted  with 
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Hollywood  Wives 


EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

This  is  the  second  of  our  series  of  intimate  home  and 
private-life  problems  of  Five  Hollywood  Wives,  with 
many  never-before-told  details  of  their*  establishments  and 
the  problems  they  face  uncommon  to  the  lives  of  other 
women.  Last  month,  Joan  Bennett  told  you  the  trials  and 
triumphs  of  being  an  actress-iuife.  This  month,  zve  have 
prevailed  upon  Mrs.  Ian  Hunter,  who  has  never  previously 
granted  an  interview',  to  tell  of  the  hurdles  and  highlights 
of  being  the  "non-professional  zvife"  of  a  current  screen 
idol.   Next  month,   another  "Hollyzvood   Wife"  speaks. 

D.  E. 


Yes,  Mrs.  Ian  Hunter  has  watched  her 
husband  make  love  to  Kay  Francis, 
above;  in  fact,  Kay  is  the  only  one  of 
lan's  screen  sweethearts  she  has  ever 
met!  Below  and  right,  two  more  exclu- 
sive pictures  of  the  Hunters  at  home. 
Sorry  we  can't  show  you  their  two 
sons,  but  the  boys   were  at  school! 


the  information  that  an  actor  is  married  without  losing 
interest  in  him — and  the  others  hardly  matter,  do  they? 

"And  then — by  refusing  to  give  out  interviews  I  have 
spared  myself  that  long  list  of  printed  sob  stories  that 
begins  with  'No,  I  Am  Not  Jealous  of  My  Husband'  and 
ends  with  'How  It  Feels  To  Be  Married  To  a  Man  Who 
Makes  Screen  Love  To  The  World's  Beauties.'  I  would  be 
a  disappointment  on  those  subjects  anyway.  Considering 
that  my  husband  and  the  boys  and  I  are  always  together 
when  he  is  not  working,  I  have  never  had  the  slightest 
occasion  to  become  jealous ;  and  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  find  out,  being  married  to  a  man  who  is  con- 
stantly associated  with  lovely  women  is  no  different  from 
being  married  to  a  man  who  'tends  a  store  where  beau- 
tiful women  might  shop,  or  works  in  a  bank  where 
charming  women  make  money  deposits.  I  can't  see 
where  the  risk  is  any  greater. 

"Would  it  sound  quite  too  selfish  to  say  I  have  chosen 
my  role  of  the  unseen  wife  purely  for  my  own  peace 
of  mind  and  because  I  am  far  happier  going  my  way 
unmolested  by  any  glamor 
from  lan's  celebrity  that 
might  rub  off  on  me  if  I 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Screen  land 


3  Girls  on  a  Match 


The  drama,  the  romance,  but  most 
of  al!  the  human  interest  of  Holly- 
wood life  as  mirrored  in  the  strug- 
gles of  3  girls  for  screen  recognition 


By  \(^Lre,  ^^cOua-v/- 

See  Page  81  for  Synopsis  of  Preceding  Chapte 

PAT  headed  for  home. 
Marathon  Street — Melrose  Boulevard — the  movie 
studio — all  of  it  lay  behind  her  in  a  heap  of  ashes  like 
a  city  that  had  been  razed  to  the  ground.  Olga  had 
snubbed  her.  Eddie  had  broken  his  date.  And  Bud 
had  driven  away  in  a  huff. 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  They  coursed  down  her 
cheeks  that  were  still  thick  with  make-up.  Powder  and 
paint  and  make-believe — that  was  Hollywood  for  you. 
Headache  and  heartache  and  pocket-book  ache — that  was 
the  movies  for  you.  If  Bud  would  have  her.  she  decided 
irrevocably,  she  would  gladly  go  back  to  Tallahassee. 
She  saw  herself  happily  married — fed  and  housed  and 
loved,  with  all  this  turmoil  of  living  no  longer  able  to 
touch  her. 

"Pat,  darling.  Oh,  Pat."  It  was  Olga.  This  time,  the 
blonde  had  appropriated  the  Rolls-Royce  to  add  to  her 
collection.  Olga  was 

alone,   riding  abreast  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

at  the  wheel.  "Slow  GEORGIA 
up,  Honey.  Got  some-  WARREN 
thing  to  tell  you." 

"Don't  want  to  hear 
it."  Pat  forged  stead- 
ily forward. 

"Don't  be  mad  at 
me,"  wheedled  Olga. 

"I'm   not    mad  at 
you,"  declared  Pat. 

"I  know  I  cut  you 
on  the  set.  But  I  had 
to  do  it.  It  means  cur- 
tains if  a  star  is  seen 
talking  to  an  extra. 
But,  listen,  Honey, 
you're  not  going  to  be 
an  extra  much  longer. 
I've  got  big  plans  for 
you.  I — " 

"Thanks,  Olga,"  interrupted 
Pat  in  a  husky  voice.  "But  I'm 
through — through  for  good." 

"You  listen  to  me.  You're  just 
starting.  You  leave  it  to  me.  I'll 
fix  it.  Haven't  done  so  bad  by 
Olga,  have  I?"'  Then  she  pre- 
tended to  be  hurt.  She  demanded 
to  be  mollified.  "Aren't  you  going 
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to  congratulate  me?  I  signed  a  contract.  Two  hundred 
per." 

Pat  forced  a  smile.  "I'm  awfully  glad.  Olga." 

The  little  car  chugged  and  the  hig  car  purred  as  they 
rolled  along  side  by  side. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  I'd  make  good?  You  know  Olga — 
two  hundred  per  or  nothing — and  two  hundred  it  is!" 

A  red  light  halted  the  traffic. 

The  little  car  came  to  a  stop.  It  stood  there  panting 
audibly.  The  big  car  rolled  up  gracefully.  It  stood  there 
purring  softly. 

Olga  leaned  out  of  the  window.  "Notice  anything 
new  ?" 

Pat  managed  a  glance.  "You're  wearing  a  new  hat — " 
"Got  half  a  dozen  new  hats.  Take  another  look." 
"That's  a  new 

"Got  a  dozen  new  bags.  But  lamp  these  sables,  kid." 
She  preened.  "Air.  Magnin  took  them  right  out  of  the 
window  and  Dickie  wrapped  them  right  around  my 
neck." 

"They're  stunning,  Olga."  Pat  fingered  her  borrowed 
foxes. 

"You  can  keep  the  old  cats."  Olga  was  magnanimous. 
"You  and  Ann  can  have  the  whole  works,  Honey.  You 
can  have  all  my  clothes  and  my  share  of  the  bus — and 
the  rest  of  the  week  in  the  bed." 

"Mean  to  say  you  aren't  coming  home?" 
"To  the  old  dump  on  Willow  Street?  That 
was  good  enough  for  Olga.  But  Miss  Du- 
pont's  moved  to  the  Garden  of  Allah.  Come 
up  and  see  me  some  time."  She  mimicked  a 
well-known  star.  "Anytime !" 

The  traffic  started  again.  Pat  turned  right. 
The  big  car  turned  too. 

Olga  philosophized:  "You've  got  to  know 
the  ropes  to  get  to  first  base  in  this  racket.  I 
drew  a  contract — and  all  it  cost  me  was  a  kiss 
— and  that's  all  Dickie's  going  to  get.  Oh,  I 
know,  I  jumped  in  the  pool — but  I've  still 
to  collect  for  that  little  stunt.  Dickie's  com- 
ing across  in  a  big  way  only  he 
don't  know  it — that  is — not  yet. 
He    will — before    the    night  is 
Olga  flipped  open  a  gold 
cigarette  case.  "Like  it?" 
"It's  a  beauty." 

"That  ain't  all  I'm  getting,"  she 
boasted  lightly.  "I  priced  a  per- 
fectly stunning  brooch — only  a 
grand — and  I  saw  a  ducky  brace- 
let— knocked  down  to  two — and 
tomorrow's  my  birthday — that 
makes  three — " 

"Your  birthday?  I  almost  for- 
got!" 

"You  forget  it, 
Honey.  I've  been 
trying  to  forget  it 
myself.  But  there 
are  times — "  she 
blew  a  smoke  ring 
carelessly  into  the 
air  " — times  when  a 
birthday's  good  for 
something — and  this 
is  one  of  them." 
{Cont.  on  page  81) 


Teiteltaum  was  laughing  uproariously,  the  guests 
were  laughing,  too,  as  Pat,  wet  and  humiliated, 
emerged  from  the  pool.  Shivering  with  cold, 
shaking  with  anger,  she  vehemently  denounced 
them,  and  left  the  party  at  which  she  was 
told    she    would    meet    the    "important  people." 
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Revealing  the  reasons  for  Taylor's 
terrific  triumph,  and  why  the 
screen's  First  Young  Man 
remains  completely,  and 
amazingly,  unspoiled. 


Screen  land 


yior  s 
Talks! 


IT'S  NO  longer  surprising  to  me  why  Bob  Taylor  is 
still  a  level-headed  person  in  spite  of  his  dizzy  jump 
to  fame. 

It  all  became  very  clear  and  simple  after  I  had  met 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Ruth  Brugh.  I  had  gone  to  see  her 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  story  on  Bob  and  thought 
all  would  be  clear  sailing.  Of  course  she'd  talk  about 
Bob  !  What  mother  wouldn't  ? 

But  I  spent  several  hours  with  her,  accepted  her 
invitation  for  a  drive,  and  lunched  with  her  at  the  Brown 
Derby.  We  talked  about  the  usual  feminine  things — ■ 
clothes  and  household  affairs,  and  about  the  California 
climate  which  has  greatly  benefited  Mrs.  Brugh's  health. 
There  was  no  mention  of  Bob,  except  that  he  was  taking 
her  to  a  dance  that  evening  and  she  wondered  what 
frock  she  ought  to  wear. 

I  began  to  realize  I  was  meeting  a  very  unusual 
mother — one  who  was  unaffected  by  the  accolade  the 
world  was  giving  her  son.  She  was  taking  it  in  a  very 


By  Lillian  C.  Cenn 


calm,  matter-of-fact  way,  and  having  met  doting  mothers 
in  Hollywood  and  elsewhere,  I  can  say  that  Mrs.  Brugh's 
own  attitude  toward  the  tremendous  popularity  that  has 
come  to  her  son,  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  Bob's  level- 
headed reaction. 

When  many  hours  had  flitted  by  in  Mrs.  Brugh's 
pleasant  company,  I  finally  decided  to  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns,  or  I'd  never  get  on  the  subject  of  Bob. 

So  when  we  were  in  her  cozy  sitting  room  again, 
and  Mrs.  Brugh  had  picked  up  a  quilt  she  was  making, 
I  mentioned  that  everyone  finds  Bob  so  unspoiled.  The 
fact  that  you  hear  it  everywhere  shows  it's  not  a  usual 
thing  in  Hollywood  town. 

"Well,"  she  told  me  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes,  "the 
only  thing  that  would  surprise  me  would  be  if  Bob  did 
act  spoiled ! 
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Above,  Bob  the  collegian — pretty  much 
the  same  famous  face  of  today,  except 
for  those  obstinate  eyebrows!  Above, 
center,  he  escorts  his  mother,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Brugh,  through  the  studio.  Perhaps,  too, 
he's  pointing  at  the  album  classic  of  him- 
self with  his  mother,  over  to  the  right. 


"You  know  the  old  saying,"  she 
smilingly  went  on,  "  'as  the  twig 
is  bent,  so  grows  the  tree.'  If  you 
train  a  child  properly  the  first 
seven  years  of  his  life,  you  needn't 
worn,-  what  he'll  be  like  when  he 
reaches  maturity,  whether  he  be- 
comes a  movie  star  or  a  millionaire 
or  anything  else.  Those  early  years 
are  important  in  his  life.  He  never 
forgets  them. 

"Bob  was  an  only  child  and  it 
certainly  would  have  been  very 
easv  to  spoil  him.  Dr.  Brugh  and 
I  had  been  married  eight  years 
and  we  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
having  children.  We  had  even  been 
on  the  verge  of  adopting  two  little 
boys  and  had  everything  prepared 
for  it.  Then  we  found  our  dream 
would  come  true  and  we'd  have  a 
child  of  our  own. 

"You  can  imagine  how  thrilled 
the  doctor  and  I  were.  It  was  the 
greatest  event  in  our  lives.  We 
used  to  spend  hours  planning  how 
we'd  bring  him  up. 

"After  Bob's  arrival,  we  were 
told  we  couldn't  have  another  child. 
But  this  didn't  change  our  deter- 
mination not  to  spoil  him.  We 
made  up  our  minds  to  discipline 
him  and  give  him  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. Whatever  wisdom  the 
doctor  and  I  had  gained  from  life, 
we  were  going  to  share  with  him. 

"Many  people  used  to  tell  me  I 
was  too  strict  with  Bob.  I'd  slap 
his  fingers  when  he  was  only  six 
months  old.  But  I  believed  it  was 
better  to  do  it  at  that  age  than 
later.  There's  nothing  more  pitiful 


Today's  idol,  Robert  Taylor,  is  co-starred 
with  Sarbo  in  "Camille,"  thus  bolstering 
the  smouldering  Swede's  box-office  ap- 
peal. Left,  a  Garbo-Taylor  clinch  of  the 
kind  that  Metro  hopes  will  induce  Stand- 
ing Room  Only  in  Leo's  theatres.  The  full- 
length  figure  is,  of  course,  Armand  Taylor. 


to  me  than  to  have  a  mother  say, 
T  can't  do  a  thing  with  my  child.' 
And  he's  all  of  three  years !  I  won- 
der what  she'll  do  when  he's  six- 
teen? 

"Bob  was  taught  to  obey  his 
parents.  And  if  he  didn't  obey,  he 
was  spanked.  The  doctor  accepted 
no  excuses. 

"Fortunately  we  rarely  had  to 
punish  Bob.  He  was  a  quiet, 
thoughtful  child  and  we  could  al- 
ways reason  with  him.  He'd  listen 
to  our  views  and  do  as  we  asked. 
But  if  he  ever  made  up  his  mind 
to  do  something  his  own  way,  he'd 
give  so  many  reasons  for  it  that 
he'd  floor  me,"  laughed  Mrs. 
Brugh. 

"Usually- we  put  Bob  on  his 
honor  and  we  disciplined  him  to 
be  a  man  of  his  word.  In  this  way 
we  were  able  to  give  him  a  great 
deal  of  freedom  to  go  where  he 
pleased  and  do  what  he  wanted. 
We  knew  we  could  trust  him  to 
behave,  even  if  we  weren't  around. 

"For  instance,  we  put  him  on  his 
honor  not  to  smoke  or  drink.  His 
father  was  opposed  to  these  habits. 
Of  course,  Bob  could  have  done 
these  things  outside  of  the  house, 
but  he  never  did.  To  me  it  was  a 
beautiful  instance  of  courtesy  and 
respect  of  one  gentleman  for  an- 
other. 

"As  Bob  grew  older,  we'd  let 
him  make  his  own  decisions.  He 
could  do  what  he  wanted,  but  we 
always  made  it  clear  to  him  that 
he'd  have  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  (Continued  on  page  76) 
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THE  GIRL  IN  A  MILLION  GLORIFYING 
THE  SHOW  IN  A  MILLION! 

A  revelation  in  entertainment! 

Scene  upon  scene  of  beauty 
and  splendor! 

Giiltering  with  luminaries  from  five 
show- worlds! 

Romance  and   fun!    Melody  and 
drama! 

ND  SOMETHING  EXHILA- 
RATINGLY   NEW   AND  EXCITINC 
TO  THRILL  YOU!. 


SONJA  HENIE 

with 

ABOLPHE  MENJOU 
JEAN  HERS  HOLT 
NED  SPARKS 
DON  AMECHE 
RITZ  BROTHERS 

ARLINE  JUDGE 
BORRAH  MINEVITCH 

and  his  gang 

DIXIE  DUNBAR 

LEAH  RAY 
SHIRLEY  DEANE 

Directed  by  Sidney  Lanfield 
Associate  Producer  Raymond  Griffith 

You've  never  seen  anything  like  it  before!  And  if  you  live  to 
he  a  million  .  .  .  you'll  never  see  anything  like  it  again! 


1937'S  \ 
SPECTACU  I A  R 
MUSICAL  SMASH  .  .  . 
SONGS  YOU'LL  REMEMEER 
AS  THE  HITS  OF  THE  YEAR  !  . 
"One  in   a   Million"  "Whi 
Afruid  of  Love?"  "The  Moor 
lit  Waltz"   "We're  Beck 
in   Circulation  Again" 
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the  blonde  British  beauty  were  quintuplets 
the  demand  for  "More  Madeleine"  would 
still  exceed  the  supply,  for  producers,  directs 
ors,  leading  men  all  cry,  "We  want  Carroll!" 


The  case  of  Miss  Carroll  is  practically 
unique  in  unique  Hollywood!  There 
are  other  blondes,  other  Britons,  other 
beauties;  but  none  with  her  very  femi- 
nine charm  and  acting  talents.  Result, 
she's  the  leading  lady  in  "Lloyds  of 
London,"  sharing  honors  with  the  new 
wonder  boy,  Tyrone  Power,  above;  and 
she's  also  Dick  Powell's  screen  sweet- 
heart, left,  in  the  big  new  Irving  Berlin 
musical,  "On  the  Avenue." 


Best  Dressed 
Best  Actresses! 


Richly  does  Joan  Craw- 
ford deserve  her  rank 
as  a  foremost  lady  of 
fashion,  but  she  hasn't 
won  that  distinction  at 
sacrifice  of  acting  as  an 
art.  Study  the  close-up 
of  Joan  for  details  of 
her  beauty;  the  full- 
length  portrait,  center, 
for  the  glamor  of  her 
Adrian-created  en- 
semble; and  picture  at 
right,  showing  her  in  a 
one-piece  traveling  suit. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leif  Erik- 
son,  right — she's  Frances 
Farmer,  you  know — are 
still  very  bride-and- 
groomish.  Left,  Leif  cuts 
up  for  the  camera  with 
his  studio  heart,  Marsha 
Hunt,  for  "College  Holi- 
day." The  circle  shows 
Leif  in  a  close-up  with 
Marsha,  while  directly 
below  is  a  very  new  por- 
trait of  the  fascinating 
Farmerette,  and  a  new 
portrait  study  of  her 
good-looking  husband. 


A  Fine 
Romance 


Frances  Farmer/  new  sensation/ 
soars  to  stardom  and  her  hand- 
some husband/  Leif  Erikson/ 
forges  ahead  by  making  movie 
love  to  other  screen  lovelies. 
But  that's  Hollywood,  and 
they're  happy 


Movie  stars  circle  about  from 
set  to  dressing  *  room,  fi 
town  to  country,  on  cycles 
tnese  Jays,  getting  plenty  of 
knee  action  as  tney  ride  a 
new  nobby      a  bike  no  less 


Here's  a  movie  with  a  moral.  At  top, 
Merle  Oberon  decides  she'll  ride  a  bike. 
Brian  Aherrte  helps;  next,  more  help 
needed  to  get  Merle  started  down  hill; 
next,  everything  fine,  until  Merle  calls 
Brian's  attention  to  some  pretty  scenery 
— and,  left,  now  see  what  happens. 
Top  center,  Virginia  Bruce. 


A  melting  voice  isn't  enough  for  Hollywood;  no — 
the  possessor  of  that  voice,  famous  though  she  1 
be  at  the  New  York's  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
must  be  transformed  into  a  movie  beauty,  a 
dazzling  actress,  and  a  clever  comedienne.  So 
Lily  Pons  learns!  Above,  reading  down  from  top 
picture:  in  the  hands  of  the  make-up  girls;  dis- 
cussing the  next  scene,  on  location,  with  her  di- 
rector and  her  musical  conductor,  Andre  Kos- 
telanetz;  submitting  to  the  hairdresser  and  Jack 
Oakie's  crooning;  with  her  diction  coach  on  the 
set;  and,  left,  Lily  with  leading  man  Gene  Ray- 
mond and  producer  Pan  Berman.  Top,  left,  extra 
added  accomplishment.   Right,  a  movie  beauty! 


Fr<«  A.  Parrigh 


Hepburn,  Hollywood's  stormiest  petrel, 
relishes  her  new  r6le  in  the  picturization 
of  Sir  James  M.  Barrie's  "Quality  Street." 
Perhaps  the  quaint  character  she  plays 
has  influenced  her.  Whatever  the  reason, 
Katharine  has  charmed  her  director  and 
fellow- workers,  as  a  glance  at  our  picture 
gallery  will  show  you.  Far  right,  a  calm 
discussion  with  her  director,  George 
Stevens.  Right,  reading  down:  the  star 
smiles;  she  asks  her  director's  advice 
about  her  gown;  she  coaches  the  children 
on  the  set;  she's  gracious  to  that  grand 
trouper,  Fay  Bainter  from  Broadway;  she 
shares  a  big  close-up  with  Franchot  Tone; 
and  finally,  with  Lee  Tracy,  who  wanders 
over  from  his  own  set  to  meet  her,  and, 
wonder  of  wonders,  is  greeted  sweetly 
instead  of  being  snubbed! 


The  beauty  of  the  big  trees 
silhouetted  against  the  sky, 
the  grandeur  of  mountain 
views,  and  the  human  drama 
of  a  girl  fighting  for  love 
against  this  gorgeous  natural 
background — make  for  audi- 
ence interest  in  "Mountain 
Justice,"  a  forthcoming  film 
in  which  Josephine  Hutchin- 
son and  George  Brent  are  co- 
starred.  At  the  right,  our  se- 
lection among  many  for  our 
"Most  Beautiful  Still"  honor. 
Above,  Miss  Hutchinson  as 
the  frank,  free,  fearless  moun- 
tain maid.  Below,  Josephine 
and  George  Brent,  who  form 
a  new  romantic  team  of  rather 
unusual  appeal. 
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Tk  Most  Beautiful  Still 
of  tke  Montli 

George  Brent  and  Josepnine  Hutcninson 
in  "Mountain  Justice" 
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e  Goes  Mad 


A  stcry  that  lets  you  share  the  gay 
excitement  that  brought  joy  and 
happiness  to  Madge  Evans 


By  Liz  Williams 


When  Madge's  career  ioolt  a  turn  for  the  better,  the  girl, 
whose  beauly  and  talent  have  brightened  many  a  picture, 
went  delightfully  mad.  She  wears  a  smile  always  now,  and 
smartly  gay  new  clothes  that  reflect  her  merrier  mood. 


IKE  Mrs.  Elvsted,  that  silly  bird-brain  out  of 
Ibsen,  Madge  Evans  kept  saying  to  herself 
_ _  the  night  of  the  preview  of  "Piccadilly  Jim," 
"Hedda,  Hedda,  what  will  come  of  this?"  People 
were  actually  laughing  in  the  right  places !  Amazing.  Why,  people  were  actually 
applauding  after  her  scenes!  "It  can't  be  my  picture,"  said  Madge  giving  her- 
self a  hearty  pinch.  "People  don't  do  such  things." 

The  preview  was  tossed  at  the  Westwood  Village  Theatre  where  the  college 
crowd  hangs  out,  and  if  you  can  please  that  snooty  "make-me-laugh"  UCLA 
bunch,  say  the  producers,  the  picture's  terrific,  it's  sensational!  As  "Piccadiily 
Jim"  unreeled  itself  that  night  the  Alphas  and  the  Betas  and  the  embryo 
Einsteins  made  no  bones  about  showing  their  pleasure — when  Madge  said. 
"The  son  of  a  butler,"  they  howled ;  when  she  slipped  on  her  caneta  they 
shrieked;  and  when  she  collided  with  Montgomery  on  the  gangplank  for  the 
final  fade-out  they  rose  in  a  body  and  fell  upon  her  in  a  merry  autograph 
scrimmage.  There  is  nothing  so  satisfying  to  the  tortured  soul  of  a  movie  star 
as  a  hit  picture.  It's  like  a  check  from  Mr.  Mayer.  In  fact  it  is  a  check  from 
Mr.  Mayer.  Madge  uncrossed  her  finger,  powdered  away  the  beads  of  perspira- 
tion from  her  forehead,  applied  lipstick  to  her  lips  where  she  had  done  a  line 
bit  of  biting,  relaxed,  and  murmured,  "What  will  come  of  this?" 

If  you  have  followed  Madge's  career  through  the  last  year  or  so  you  will 
readily  understand  just  how  much  that  preview  night  in  Westwood  Village 
meant  to  her.  There  was  a  dreary  thing  called  "Paris  Interlude."  and  a  little 
number  called  "Calm  Yourself,"  and  "Death  on  the  (Continued  on  page  94) 
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WINTERSET—  RKO-Radio 

A  PICTURE  to  see,  to  praise,  to  ponder,  to  see  again. 
Most  of  all,  a  picture  to  be  proud  of.  The  stage  play, 
"Winterset,"  by  Maxwell  Anderson,  has  been  so  lovingly, 
almost  reverently  translated  to  the  screen  that  it  far 
exceeds  the  original  in  appeal  and  effectiveness.  Moreover, 
although  enacted  by  practically  the  same  stage  cast,  its  per- 
formances outshine  the  Broadway  production's — uncannily,  the 
camera  has  caught  depths  and  moods  evaded  by  the  stage  play; 
and  the  cinema  audience  is  the  gainer  once  again.  It  is  a  tur- 
bulent, complex  tale  the  drama  tells,  of  Alio,  the  boy  whose 
father  was  falsely  executed,  and  his  consecrated  quest  to  clear 
his  father's  name.  A  strange  story,  but  never  sordid,  "Winterset" 
follows  the  boy  on  his  search,  through  his  meeting  with  the  girl, 
Miriamne,  whose  brother  holds  the  key  to  the  case,  to  the 
final  tense  struggle  in  which  Alio  wins  the  coveted  word  that 
frees  him  from  the  obsession  which  haunted  him.  Few  will 
quarrel  with  the  "happy  ending"  which  marks  the  scenario's 
chief  deviation  from  the  play.  Burgess  Meredith  and  Margo 
bring  terrific  power  and  pathos  to  their  difficult  roles.  Paul 
Guilfoyle,  Eduardo  Ciannelli,  and  others  furnish  able  support. 


CHAMPAGNE  WALTZ — Paramount 

SUPPOSEDLY  a  co-starring  vehicle  for  Gladys  Swarth- 
out  and  Fred  MacMurray;  but  Jack  Oakie  is"  in  it.  and 
it  becomes  a  triple-star  film  in  no  time.  Mr.  Oakie  is 
the  only  artiste  in  Hollywood  who  doesn't  count  calories; 
all  he  thinks  of,  apparently,  is  his  public,  and  giving  a  Per- 
formance for  dear  old  Paramount.  There's  a  great  deal  of  Mr. 
Oakie  in  "Champagne  Waltz,"  but  I  happen  to  have  a  high 
regard  for  his  peculiar  talents,  so  it's  all  right  with  me;  but 
I  warn  you,  he  runs  rampant.  And  perhaps  it's  just  as  well,  for 
without  the  Oakie  brand  of  comedy,  this  romance  of  an  Amer- 
ican band  leader  and  a  Viennese  songbird  would  tend  to  drag 
at  times.  As  it  is,  "Champagne  Waltz"  has  charm,  it  has  several 
lovely  scenes  of  that  dear  Wien,  and  it  supplies  sufficient  "swing" 
for  the  determined  moderns  to  whom  a  waltz  is  still  a  little 
indecent.  You  see,  Miss  Swarthout,  the  gentle  lark  whose  grand- 
father's fine  orchestra  is  dated  by  MacMurray's  so  vulgar  jazz, 
falls  in  love  with  Fred  in  one  of  those  cases  of  mistaken  identity 
which  _  takes  so  long  to  clear  up — in  movies.  Eventually 
there  is  a  mating  of  jazz  and  waltz  and  everybody's  happy. 
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BORN  TO  DANCE— M-G-M 

THE  latest  mammoth  musical,  with  Eleanor  Powell, 
that  miracle  of  rhythmical  motion,  cutting  up  touches 
th  James  Stewart,  that  nonchalant  and  elongated  threat 
to  Taylor — and  having  fun  doing  it,  and  giving  us  the 
same.  "Born  to  Dance"  is  a  big  and  dazzling  show,  all  about 
two  "Lonely  Hearts  Club"  gals  and  quite  a  few  assorted  sailors : 
with  dances  in  Central  Park  and  aboard  battleships,  with  only 
one  scene  missing — a  rowboat  in  Central  Park.  Tut-tut,  Leo: 
you're  slipping.  The  Powell  girl  is  more  at  ease  than  in  her 
first  picture,  last  year's  "Broadway  Melody";  she  can't  dance 
better  or  faster,  but  she  can,  and  does,  exhibit  even  more  good 
humor  and  gaiety,  this  time  spontaneous;  and  her  "big  number.' 
the  finale  of  the  show  and  the  film,  is  simply  terrific.  A  Gilbert- 
and-Sullivan  touch  occurs  when  that  droll  fellow,  Raymond 
Walburn,  as  captain  of  a  cruiser  in  the  Hudson,  receives  the 
reigning  musical  comedy  queen,  Virginia  Bruce,  and  her  Pe- 
kingese aboard  ship — that's  hilarious,  maties.  Miss  Bruce  will 
wow  you  with  her  beauty,  and  the  added  attraction  of  a  potently 
husky  singing  voice.  Una  Merkel  and  Sid  Silvers  help  a  lot. 
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TRIUMPH! 

Burgess  Meredith  and  Mar 

go 

in  "Winterset" 

SENSATION! 

Tyrone  Power  in  "Lloyds 

of 

London" 

DISCOVERY! 

Virginia  Field  in  "Lloyds 

of 

London" 

SURPRISES! 

Virginia  Bruce's  voice 

in 

"Born  to  Dance" 

Jimmy  Stewart's  dancing 

in 

"Born  to  Dance" 

REVERSION  TO  TYPE: 

Gary  Cooper  in  "The  Plains- 

man'' 

LLOYDS  OF  LONDON— 20th  Century-Fox 

/:^%\  THIS  picture  is  notable  chiefly  for  two  merits:  Tyrone 
lISI*  P°wer  m  his  nrst  outstanding  part,  and  the  most  beautiful 
^sHSk  an<^  exPert  photography  seen  in  any  film  in  months.  In 
^  fact,  the  first  reels  of  "Lloyds  of  London"  present  such 
meltingly  lovely  camera  work  that  every  scene  is  breathtaking; 
the  only  disadvantage  being  that  the  later  scenes  necessarily 
suffer  by  comparison.  But  that's  carping;  for  photographically 
here  is"  a  truly  amazing  achievement.  The  jolly  old  plot  falls  far 
short  of  the  photography  and  the  performances.  It's  a  grandiose 
mixture  of  high  adventure,  intrigue,  history,  love,  and  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar,  and  accordingly  confusing.  I  wouldn't  know  about 
the  intrigue,  the  history,  or  the  battle;  and  I'm  still  pretty  con- 
fused about  the  rest  as  well.  Surely,  though,  the  harassed  hero, 
whether  Freddie  Bartholomew  or,  grown-up,  as  played  by  Tyrone 
Power,  will  hold  your  interest  as  he  did  mine;  you'll  enjoy 
his  struggles  from  boyhood  through  a  phenomenal  rise  at  Lloyds 
to  financial  power,  though  you  may  wince  at  the  love  scene  in 
the  English  Channel,  which  must  be  seen  not  to  be  believed. 
Madeleine  Carroll  is  rather  pallidly  disappointing.  Virginia 
Field,    Sir    Guy    Standing   and   George    Sanders   are  superb. 


REMBRANDT— Korda-United  Artists 

CHARLES  LAUGHTOX  adds  to  his  distinguished 
fiSSgj  cinema  gallery  a  life-size  portrait  of  the  great  painter 
and  leaves  a  lasting  impression  of  power  and  importance. 
"Rembrandt"  is  the  most  controversial  current  photoplay 
— certain  to  be  compared  to  "The  Private  Life  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,"  it  falls  short  of  "Henry's"  bawdy  lustiness ;  and  it  is 
curiously  stylized  in  its  treatment  of  backgrounds,  particularly 
the  outdoor  scenes  which  are  almost  amateurish  after  our  mag- 
nificent Hollywood  conceptions.  But — "Rembrandt"  is  Laughton, 
and  Laughton  is  unique;  and  his  latest  must  be  seen.  Episodically 
related,  the  life  of  the  painter  unfolds  from  the  death  of  his 
beloved  wife  and  favorite  model,  Saska,  through  his  commercial 
downfall  and  his  eventual  happiness  with  the  former  kitchen  maid 
who  is  his  last  love.  There  are  fine  scenes  in  which  Laughton 
rises  to  heights  of  noble  feeling ;  there  are  two  recitative  passages 
that  ring  superbly  in  the  ear;  and  always  there  is  the  quality 
of  greatness,  not  always  achieved  but  invariably  suggested,  that 
make  us  stop,  look,  and  listen  patiently  to  Laughton.  Elsa  Lan- 
chester,  Gertrude  Lawrence,  and  Roger  Livesey  are  excellent. 


THE  PLAINSMAN— Paramount 

gs^.  THE  super-deluxe  "Western"  of  all  time!  Cecil  B. 
p2j|]  DeMille,  the  former  bathtub  king  and  crusade  tycoon, 
smartly  turns  to  the  American  West  for  fresh  inspiration, 
and  the  result  is  a  stirring,  resourceful,  and  always 
interesting  screenplay.  Shrewd  showmanship,  to  cast  Gary  Cooper, 
that  elegantly  lanky  Montana  man,  as  Wild  Bill  Hickok  out  of 
history;  and  shrewder  still  to  direct,  cast,  and  generally  treat 
a  "Western"  as  lavishly  and  carefully  as  a  medieval  spectacle. 
Mr.  DeMille  has  derived  genuine  thrills  from  his  legitimate 
story  of  Wild  Bill  of  the  old  West,  with  the  rugged  background 
of  frontier  life,  Indian  fights,  and  a  wild  and  wooly  romance 
involving  Bill  and  Calamity  Jan-c,  the  hard-boiled  heroine  who 
"could  get  every  man  but  Wild  Bill."  Jean  Arthur  plays  as 
perfectly  opposite  Mr.  Cooper  here  as  she  did  in  "Mr.  Deeds 
Goes  To  Town,"  although  the  two  pictures  are  as  far  apart  as 
Wild  Bill  and  his  enemies.  Director  DeMille  has  maintained 
integrity  throughout  the  telling  of  his  adventurous  tale,  even  to 
the  extent  of  showing  the  death  of  Wild  Bill — shot  in  the 
back.  James   Ellison  and  Helen   Burgess   lend  good  support 
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What's  Wrong 
with  Your  Pictures? 


Stuart  Erwin,  Wally  Beery,  and  ace  cameraman  Clarence 
Bull  tell  you  their  secrets   for  successful   kodak  shots 

By  Ruth  Tildesley 


Stuart  Erwin  gets  serious  in  his 
own  amusing  way  and  lets  you 
in  on  the  methods  by  which  he 
made  these  pictures  with  the 
small  camera  he  flourishes  so 
proudly  at  the  far  left.  That 
pretty  girl,  at  left,  is  Mrs. 
Erwin,  the  former  June  Collyer; 
below,  Gary  Crosby,  Bing's  son; 
center,  Stuart  Erwin,  Jr.,  and 
June    Dorothea  Erwin. 


Above,  Hollywood  kiddie  party — 
nd  from  the  left  is  Susan  Ann 
Gilbert,  Virginia  Bruce's  little 
daughter;  and  at  extreme  right  is 
Gary  Crosby,  again.  Right,  a  Stuart 
Erwin  scenic  view;  next,  a  study  of 
Lionel  Barrymore  on  location. 
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"I'D  LIKE  to  take  candid  camera  shots,"  said  Rosalind 
I  Russell,  picking  up  her  miniature  camera  and  eye- 
I  ing  it  ruefully,  "but  mine  are  always  poor.  I  don't 
seem  to  know  how  to  use  this  thing." 

Clarence  Sinclair  Bull,  expert  head  of  M-G-M's  still 
camera  department,  took  the  camera  from  her  and 
squinted  at  the  lens.  Then  he  nodded  at  me. 

"Just  as  I  was  telling  you,"  he  said.  "Miss  Russell 
can't  get  clear  pictures  because  there  is  a  thumb  mark 
on  her  lens.  That  fogs  the  print.  It's  the  commonest  rea- 
son for  amateur  failures." 

"But  I  never  have  any  luck,"  sighed  Rosalind,  "and 
surely  my  lens  must  be  clean  once  in  a  while !" 

Mr.  Bull  smiled.  "You  probably  push  down  the  shutter 
on  your  camera  very  swiftly  so  that  you  bob  the  camera 
down  with  the  movement  and  blur  the  picture.  When 
you  take  pictures,  hold  the  camera  firmly  and  push  the 
shutter  carefully,  or  else  use  a  tripod.  Remember  to 
hold  your  breath  if  you  have  the  camera  pressed  against 
yourself,  or  your  breathing  will  blur  the  shot. 

"Perhaps  in  your  case,  your  camera  is  too  expensive 
a  make  for  an  amateur.  You  see,  with  these  affairs  that 
cost  three  and  four  hundred  dollars,  you  have  a  great 
deal  to  learn  about  focus  and  timing  and  so  on.  For  the 
beginner,  I'd  recommend  an  Argus  camera,  or  one  of 
the  candid  cameras  in  the  low-priced  field  because  there's 
no  worry  about  focus.  After  you've  learned  to  make 
really  good  shots  with  this  you  can  go  into  the  more 
complicated  things." 

If  you  are  determined  to  overcome  the  difficulties  you 
experience  in  the  matter  of  focus  and  timing,  you  can  do 
so  by  practice  and  more  practice ;  plus  the  application  of 
a  few  simple  rules  that  make  improvement  really  easy. 

"Amateurs  make  the  same  mistakes,"  he  explained  to 
me  later,  when  we  were  in  the  studio  art  gallery.  "They 
remove  their  films  or  plates  in  the  light,  or  where  the 
light  can  reach  them,  so  that  the  film  is  fogged  or  the 
plate  ruined.  Try  to  remember  to  take  them  out  in  the 
dark. 

"If  you  do  your  own  developing,  follow  the  instruc- 
tions given  you.  Most  amateurs  flip  their  fingers  from 


Wally  Beery's  tip 
on  how  to  get  good 
pictures  of  child 
is:  "Get  them  ac- 
customed to  your 
camera,  and  they 
won't  be  self-con- 
scious." Wally,  far 
right,  makes  a  close- 
up  of  his  daughter 
and  pal,  Carol  Ann. 
Right,  a  candid  shot 
of  Wally's  pride 
and  joy.  Below,  Stu 
Erwin's  pet  picture 
of   his    pet  dogs. 


one  solution  to  another,  forgetting  that  these  solutions 
don't  mix,  and  then  wonder  why  their  films  are  fogged. 
"A  good  rule  to  remember  when  taking  pictures  is  this: 
expose  for  shadows  and  develop  for  high  lights,  letting 
the  shadows  take  care  of  themselves. 

"The  universal  rule  used  to  be  that  you  must  have 
the  sun  over  your  shoulder.  That's  no  longer  necessary. 
You  can  take  an  excellent  picture  if  you  are  careful  to 
see  that  the  sun  doesn't  enter  the  lens.  Have  a  shield 
over  the  lens — you  can  make  one  from  a  small  box  or 
have  a  friend  hold  a  thick  paper  over  the  top  while  you 
shoot.  In  that  way  you  can  let  the  sun  act  as  a  back- 
light for  your  subject." 

Studio  cameramen  have  reflectors  of  gold  or  silver  to 
throw  additional  light  on  their  subjects,  whether  indoors 
or  out.  These  are  flat  or  hinged  boards  large  enough 
to  catch  and  reflect  the  sun  or  arc  light. 

"But  you  can  make  your  own  reflectors,"  Mr.  Ball 
pointed  out.  "Take  a  piece  of  board — compo  hoard, 
part  of  a  box,  whatever  you  can  get — paint  it  with 
aluminum  paint  or  cover  it  with  aluminum  paper  and 
there  you  are !  At  a  pinch,  you  can  save  the  silver  paper 
that  comes  wrapped  around  your  films  and  paste  this 
on  your  board.  It  makes  a  satisfactory  reflector. 

"If  you  want  a  softer  reflector,  try  gold  paint  or 
frosted  silver  paper. 

"You  can  use  your  reflector  to  throw  light  on  the 
dark  side  of  a  face,  to  take  away  an  unbecoming  shadow 
under  a  chin,  or  to  backlight  a  fair  head.  Sometimes 
you  can  use  it  to  throw  light  into  a  doorway  that  would 
otherwise  give  you  a  flat  effect." 

One  great  advantage  in  having  your  own  candid 
camera  is  the  pictures  you  can  take  of  your  children. 

"If  you  take  your  child  to  a  professional  photographer, 
he  is  apt  to  be  scared  or  shy  or  curious  or  self- 
conscious,"  said  Mr.  Bull,  "but  if  you  take  his  picture 
at  home,  when  he  is  interested  in  something  or  unaware 
of  you,  you  have  a  real  likeness." 

"That's  right,"  observed  Wally  Beery,  who  had  wan- 
dered in  for  a  moment,  "Carol  Ann  is  so  used  to  my 
camera,  she  doesn't   notice    (Continued   on  page  78) 
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They  Have  the  Most  Fun 


Meet  the  merry  minority  of  stars 
who  refuse  to  let  the  worries 
and  annoyances  of  Hollywood 
celebrity  interfere  with  their 
enjoyment   of   life  and  liberty 

By 

Elizabeth  Wilson 


RECENTLY  I  have  been  going  quietly 
mad  with  pure  envy.  Envy  I  suppose  is 
to  be  expected  in  a  town  where  star  sap- 
phires are  almost  as  common  as  boll  weevils 
in  the  land  I  come  from.  But  honestly  now, 
believe  me,  it  isn't  the  money  and  success  with 
which  I  am  constantly  surrounded  that  fills 
my  little  soul  with  bitterness — why,  I  can 
wade  knee-deep  in  chinchilla  any  day  and  be 
as  detached  as  a  cloud — but  just  show  me 
people  who  have  joi  dc  vivre  and  I  am  con- 
sumed with  a  maddening  envy.  I  do  not  covet 
Connie  Bennett's  Rolls  with  the  special  steel 
body,  or  Claudette  Colbert's  Monet,  or  Mary 
Pickford's  diamonds,  (well,  maybe  I  covet  just  a  little 
Carole  Lombard's  Clark  Gable),  no,  they  can  keep  their 
little  bijoux  for  all  I  care,  comes  the  Revolution  or  comes 
the  dawn ;  but  what  I  do  covet,  and  how  I  covet,  is 
Miriam  Hopkins'  knack  of  having  fun. 

To  a  moody  and  despondent  person  like  myself  this 
knack  of  having  fun,  of  being  able  to  give  life  and  its 
petty  annoyances  a  debonair  shrug,  is  the  most  blessed 
gift  in  the  world.  Miriam  Hopkins,  more  than  anyone 
I  know  among  the  celluloid  celebrities,  has  somehow  or 
other  captured  the  secret  of  living  casually  and  success- 
fully. She  has  more  fun  in  a  month  than  most  of  us'  have 
in  a  lifetime.  I  do  not  consider  it  quite  cricket  of  Miriam 
to  have  so  much  fun.  She  ought  to  worry  about  some- 
thing. 


A  game  of  tennis,  or 
a  trip  around  the 
world — it's  all  one  to 
Miriam  Hopkins,  up 
there  at  top  of  page 
—  it's  something  to 
be  done  if  she  thinks 
she'll  enjoy  doing  it. 
Fredric  March, 
above,  with  Janet 
Gaynor  and  Director 
Wellman,  shows  work 
doesn't  worry  him; 
and  at  right,  that  he 
likes  to  dress  up  and 
step  out. 


4.1 
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Now  you'd  think  that  in  a  place  like  Hollywood  where 
even  your  best  friends  have  telephone  number  salaries, 
where  the  wolf  at  the  door  is  an  obsolete  figure  of 
speech,  that  you'd  find  a  whole  slue  of  merry,  carefree 
people  hell-bent  on  getting  the  most  fun  out  of  life.  But 
no !  In  Hollywood  there  is  more  worrying  to  the  square 
inch  than  any  other  place  in  the  world.  When  a  Glamor 
Girl  finishes  her  picture,  instead  of  relaxing  and  being 
gay  she  begins  to  worry  over  her  next  picture,  and  if 
she's  slipping,  and  that  nasty  review  in  the  New  Yorker, 
and  the  box-office  poll  in  the  trade  papers,  and  that 
blonde  hussy  on  the  lot  who's  getting  more  money  than 
she  is  and  who  doesn't  know  the  first  thing  about  act- 
ing! Contracts,  agents,  options,  producers,  scripts, 
clothes,  "Gone  With  the  Wind,"  publicity,  popularity, 
radio,  television,  technicolor,  Simone  Simon,  pictures, 
pictures,  pictures — there're  a  million  things  to  worry 
about  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  cinema-land  don't  miss 
a  one  of  them.  With  the  world  as  their  glorious  play- 
ground they'd  rather  sit  at  home  and  grouch.  Of  course 
there  are  a  few  exceptions,  glory  be ;  there  are  a  few 
demented  souls  who  refuse  to  believe  that  careers  and 
pictures  are  the  most  important  things  in  life.  Yes,  I 
know  at  least  four  crazy  people  who  scoff  at  sacred 
Hollywood  traditions :  Miriam  Hopkins,  Irene  Dunne, 
Clark  Gable,  and  Freddie  March. 

Miriam,  Irene,  Clark,  and  Freddie  without  a  doubt 
have  more  fun  than  any  of  the  stars  in  Hollywood ;  they 
have  reduced  worry  to  its  lowest  common  denominator ; 
thev  have  learned  the  secret  of  successful  living;  they 
have  caused  me  to  bite  my  nails  in  silent  envy.  While  all 
the  other  constellations  are  sitting 
about  on  their  derricres,  (as  we  say 
in  Paddis),  grouching  and  sulking, 
those  four  have  the  nerve  to  go 
cavorting  around  having  fun.  They 
are   the  charter  members   of  the 
Hcdda   Gabfor  "vine-leaves-in-his- 
hair"  club.  I  resent  them  bitterly. 

Now  of  course  this  matter  of 
having  fun  has  all  kinds  of  angles. 
Woody  Van  Dyke,  the  popular 
director  of  hit  pictures,  recently 
gave  out  an  interview  in  which  he 
said,  "After  I  accumulate  another 
hundred  grand  in  the  bank  I'll  work 
only  enough  to  earn  as  much  money 
as  I  am  able  to  spend.  I'll  throw 
parties,  and  push  ladies  in  mink 
coats  into  swimming  pools  if  I  feel 
like  it,  and  buv  them  new  coats  to 


1 


rene  Dunne,  above,  hops  a 
train  for  New  York,  and  has 
the  time  of  her  life  in  the 
social  whirl,  leaving  others 
to  their  morose  mooning 
over  contract  and  picture 
problems,  between  films. 
Left,  below,  Gable  steps 
into  his  sports  car  and  steps 
on  it  to  make  speed  for 
some  fun  when  he's  not 
needed  at  the  studio. 


replace  the  ones  I  ruined.  And  I'll 
break  up  pianos  if  I  feel  like  it,  and  re- 
place them  too.  In  fact,  I'll  have  fun!" 
Now  pushing  ladies  in  mink  coats  into  swimming  pools 
may  not  be  your  idea  of  fun;  it  doubtless  isn't  Irene 
Dunne's  idea  of  fun;  but  in  this  article,  (if  I  may  so 
dignify  it),  I  shall  not  go  about  straining  at  gnat  wings, 
or  quibbling  over  what's  fun  and  what  isn't:  I  shall 
simply  settle  the  whole  thing  by  saying  fun's  fun.  So 
there. 

Miriam,  as  I  said  before  and  probablv  shall  again,  is 
the  star  I  envy  most.  Maybe  it's  because  Miriam's  idea 
of  fun  and  life  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  mine.  I  can't 
imagine  anything  finer  than  doing  what  vou  want  to  do, 
when  you  want  to  do,  where  you  want  to  do  it,  and  as 
you  want  to  do  it.  And  that's  just  what  Miriam  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  do  so  far.  In  the  first  place 
Miriam  candidly  admits  that  as  a  place  to  live  Holly- 
wood is  the  bunk.  She  grants  that  it  is  the  perfect  place 
to  make  pictures,  but  when  the  (Continued  on  page  96) 
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John  Barrymore.  Don't 
miss   this  presentation. 


Cheer  and  jeer  leader  Mook  again  reviews 
the  star  parade.  Remind  us  to  send  your 
hisses  or  hoorays,  if  any,  to  the  author 
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ELL,  strike  mc  pink,"  as  Eddie  Cantor  would 
say.  Here  it  is  the  first  of  a  new  year  and  time 
for  the  fifth  annual  award  of  medals  and  birds. 
My  spirits  mount  and  the  lethargy  that  has  gripped  me 
for,  lo !  these  many  months  disappears  like  mist  hefore 
the  sun  as  I  notice  the  icebox  full  of  birds,  my  strong-box 
full  of  medals,  and  the  hothouse  full  of  flowers.  Hew  to 
the  line,  I  always  say,  and  let  the  heads  fall  where  they 
may. 

The  first  award  of  the  year — the  bed  of  tiger  lilies — 
goes  to  Barbara  Stanwyck  because  she  is  so  regular  and 
because  she  has  staged  the  most  smashing  come-back  of 
anyone  in  pictures  this  past  year. 

The  first  medal  of  the  year  goes  to  Richard  Aden  be- 
cause he  is  still  the  most  regular  fellow  I  know,  because 
he  is  the  most  unselfish  actor  I  have  ever  met  and  because 
he  has  just  finished  his  first  big  starring  part — "The 
Great  Barrier." 

The  yellow  tea  roses  go  to  Joan  Blondell  and  Dick 
Powell  because  they  are  among  the  most  devoted  parents 
in  Hollywood,  because  they  have  stayed  right  at  the  top, 
because  they  still  wear  the  same  size  hats  they  wore 
when  they  first  entered  pictures  and  because  the  awful 
beating  they  took  from  the  New  York  press  on  their 


honeymoon  hasn't  soured  them.  And  that's  an  acid  test. 

The  violets  go  to  Irene  Dunne  and  Allan  Jones  for 
making  "Showboat"  the  best  musical  I  have  ever  seen; 
because  Irene  went  on  to  additional  triumphs  in  the 
hilarious  comedy,  "Theodora  Goes  Wild"  :  and  because 
she  is  as  ladylike,  as  quiet,  and  as  unobtrusive  as  the  day 
she  came  to  Hollywood. 

The  second  medal  of  the  year  goes  to  Frank  Albertson 
because,  to  my  mind,  he  continues  the  best  juvenile  actor 
in  Hollywood,  playing  drama  or  comedy  with  equal 
facility,  and  for  the  superb  performance  he  gave  in 
"Alice  Adams." 

I  know  from  fan  letters  in  the  past  that  much  as  I, 
personally,  love  handing  out  medals  and  bouquets,  (who 
was  that  gave  me  the  bird?),  it's  the  razzberries  that  add 
zest  to  this  masterpiece ;  so  we  might  as  well  start  clean- 
ing out  the  icebox. 

The  first  bird — but,  naturally — goes  to  Katharine  Hep- 
burn because  her  antics  still  give  me  a  pain  in  the  neck 
and  because  I  think  she  is  a  rotten  actress  except  in  a 
very  few  parts  such  as  she  had  in  "Morning  Glory"  and 
"Alice  Adams/' 

And,  just  to  keep  his  record  in  this  department  un- 
blemished, a  bird  to  Warren  William  because  I  think  he 


Ray  Milland  deserves 
the  break  he's  getting. 


Rosalind  Russell  must 
take  a   very   nice  bow. 


Ever  see  him  dance?  A 
Medal  for  Buddy  Ebsen. 


Betty  Furness.  Anyway, 
it's    publicity,  Betty. 


Gregory  Ratoff.  Can't 
find   gold    in  silence. 
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Remember  the  Powell-Tracy  scrap,  above,  from  "Li- 
beled Lady"?  Below,  Bill  with  Myrna  Loy  in  "After 
the  Thin  Man" — not  at  all  romantic,  gosh,  no!  Right, 
Spencer  Tracy  in  his  new  film,  "Captains  Cour- 
ageous," with  Freddie  Bartholomew,  a  real  Tracy  role. 


actors  who  are  not  stars  and  many  stars  who  are  not 
good  actors." 

"That's  telling  it,"'  murmured  Spence,  dropping  three 
lumps  into  his  cup. 

"But  in  both  cases."  smoothly  resumed  Bill,  "Colman 
makes  good.  There  is  every  reason  for  his  tremendous 
and  lasting  success.  Ronnie  fills  the  eye,  he  is  gracious, 
and  he  is  handsome.  At  twenty-five  he  was  the  ideal  of 
young  girls,  and  he  can  go  on  till  he's  fifty-five  or  more 
and  still  be  their  ideal.  With  him  years  don't  matter. 
He  gives  the  feeling  of  intelligence,  fine  character,  and 
aliveness.  Jovial,  ingratiating,  sympathetic,  he  at  the 
same  time  has  strength — iron  and  steel.  Clark  Gable  is 
another  romantic  actor  with  terrific  appeal.  He  is  in  a 
class  by  himself  because  he  appeals  to  all  classes.  Rugged 
and  essentially  masculine,  he  is  admired  by  women,  and 
these  same  qualities  win  him  the  admiration  of  men 
and  children.  He  has  something  the  years  can't  change." 

"Yeh,"  agreed  Spence.  "But  it's  men  and  children  first 
with  me.  I'm  afraid  of  women,  honest  I  am.  I  can't 
figure  'em  out.  I  don't  know  how  to  handle  'em.  I  think 
I  ought  to  treat  'em  rough,  and  maybe  I  do.  But  I'm 
just  kidding  'em,  and  they  think  I'm  the  nerviest  guy 
in  the  world.  They  don't  know  that  all  the  time  I'm 
scared  stiff.  Any  woman  who's  looking  for  an  easy  mark 
can  stop  right  where  she  is  when  she  gets  to  me.  I'm 
the  prize  set-up.  It  isn't  that  the  beautiful  women  in  the 
movies  particularly  bowl  me  over.  In  this  business  we 
live  a  life  of  glamor,  and  so  we  get  used  to  'em.  But  the 
modern  girl  is  'way  ahead  of  me." 

"We  are  nothing  if  not  modern  in  pictures,"  reflected 
Bill.  "A  good  thing,  too,  for  the  life  of  the  screen  actor 
today  is  not  so  transitory  as  it  was  in  the  silent  days. 
Mere  visual  attractiveness  alone  was  not  lasting.  Now- 
adays everything  depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  in- 
dividual man.  As  soon  as  he  opens  his  mouth  you  get  a 
slant  on  him.  His  voice  means  more  than  anything  else. 
I  would  not  have  had  a  chance  in  the  silent  days  as  a 
romantic  actor.  Mind  you."  he  put  in  defensively.  "I'm 
not  saying  I  am  one  now." 

"Low  bridge,"  warned  Spence. 

"But,"  went  on  Bill,  "it  was  only  when  the  talkies 
came  in  that  even  an  approach  to  such  a  thing  was  at  all 
possible  for  me.  'The  Thin  Man'  helped  me  because  it 


flowed  easily  and  we  had  a  lot  of  fun  doing  it.  I  didn't 
regard  Ziegfeld  as  a  romantic  figure,  though  there  must 
have  been  romance  in  glorifying  the  American  girl." 

"Plenty,"  muttered  Spence.  "But  speaking  of  romantic 
figures  I  never  was  cut  out  for  one.  no,  siree !  And  I 
never  could  stand  the  mobbing  that  goes  with  it.  Why. 
I  wouldn't  be  in  his  shoes."  throwing  a  sympathetic 
glance  at  Gable,  "for  all  the  tea  in  China.  If  women 
went  for  me  the  way  they  do  for  him  I'd  be  afraid  to 
go  anywhere.  But  he  goes  everywhere  and  gets  away 
with  it.  Not  me !  I'd  be  home  with  a  dog  and  a  chain 
on  the  door.  And  I'd  have  a  siren  rigged  up  right  out- 
side my  bedroom  window  so  I  could  sound  an  alarm 
the  minute  I  saw  a  gal  climbing  (Continued  on  page  74  i 
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Here's' 
]  Hollywood 


The  Greeks  invented 
the  costume,  but 
Hollywood  found 
Harriet  Haddon,  our 
headline  holder,  left, 
to  give  classic  lines 
a  dash  of  modern 
glamor. 


Views  and  news  of 
life  behind  the  screen 

By 

Weston  East 


ACCORDING  to  her  friends.  Marlene 
\  Dietrich  will  not  return  to  Hollywood 
until  after  the  first  of  the  year.  And  when 
she  does  come  back  to  resume  her  film 
career,  she'll  leave  daughter  Maria  behind 
her,  to  be  installed  in  an  English  school. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  Maria  has  never 
attended  regular  school,  having  received 
her  education  at  home  under  the  supervision 
of  a  tutor. 

UUGH  HERBERT  claims  he  has  the 
'  '  only  real  ranch  in  all  of  southern 
California.  He  boasts  that  on  his  twelve 
acres  in  the  San  Fernando  valley  he  not 
only  raises  goats,  hogs,  chickens,  geese, 
turkeys  and  cows,  but  goes  in  for  making 
his  own  butter.  And  believe  it  or  not,  the 
ranch  is  actually  producing  in  a  big  way 
a  large  crop  of  peanuts  each  year ! 

POOR  Julie  Haydon  is  wondering  just 
what  jinx  has  been  pursuing  her  ever 
since  her  advent  into  motion  pictures. 
After  her  splendid  performance  in  Noel 
Coward's  "The  Scoundrel,"  she  was 
brought  to  Paramount  under  contract. 
During  the  course  of  her  stay  at  that 
studio,  she  drew  nothing  but  unimportant 
roles.  Then  Julie's  hopes'  were  raised  to 
the  nth  degree  when  Irving  Thalberg 
signed  her  at  Metro.  Followed  his  sudden 
passing  and  with  it  the  entire  re-making 
of  "Maytime,"  which  eliminated  Julie  from 
the  cast. 

DARBARA  STANWYCK  and  Robert 
D  Taylor,  contrary  to  a  recent  radio 
broadcast  report,  will  not  marry.  They 
continue  to  be  good  friends  but  nothing 
more.  That  diamond  ring,  supposedly  a 
gift  from  Taylor,  Barbara  has  been  wear- 
ing for  the  last  five  years.  Incidentally, 
Barbara  is  the  first  Hollywood  woman 
actually  to  go  in  for  horse-breeding  as  a 
career.  She  has  already  started  importing 
some  fine  specimens  of  horse  flesh  and 
they  are  to  be  groomed  for  the  coming 
season  at  the  Santa  Anita  track. 

THE  rumor  that  Norma  Shearer  will 
make  no  more  pictures  seems  to  have 
very  little  foundation.  Norma's  close 
friends  are  of  the  opinion  that  she  is  much 
too  active  to  give  up  her  career  and  that 
she's  simply  resting  and  trying  to  recu- 
perate from  the  shock  of  Irving  Thal- 
berg's  passing.  Perhaps  Norma  will  return 
to  the  screen  in  "Pride  and  Prejudice." 
which  Thalberg  bought  for  her. 


[CROPPED  in  at  Carole  Lombard's 
L/  dressing-room  the  other  afternoon  and 
found  a  heavy  conference  in  session  be- 
tween Carole  and  her  director,  Mitchell 
Leisen.  Just  as  they  were  leaving  to  go  to 
the  music  department  for  Carole's  daily 
singing  lesson,  Leisen  phoned  his  secretary. 

"Send  over  a  lot  of  white  flowers 
for  Carole's  dressing-room,"  he  ordered. 
"There's  not  a  flower  in  the  place  and  it's 
gloomy  as  hell  !" 

And  in  case  you're  bothered,  this  is  not 
a  romance.  Mitch  and  Carole  have  just 
been  awfully  good  friends  over  a  period 
of  years  and  he's  one  of  those  thoughtful 
people  who  remembers  to  send  those 
flowers. 

TRANCIS  LEDERER  and  Margo  like 
'each  other  so  much,  they  spend  prac- 
tically every  evening  together  going  to 
plays,  movies,  concerts,  etc.  And  the  funny 
part  about  it  all  is  that  it  isn't  love ! 
Margo,  as  is  pretty  generally  known,  never 
goes  out  with  a  man  unless  she's  chap- 
eroned by  some  member  of  her  family  or 
a  close  friend.  It's  just  an  old  Mexican 
custom.  But  Francis  seems  to  love  the  idea 
and  sometimes  takes  as  many  as  eight  of 
the  family  to  see  some  new  play  or  picture. 


Nelson  Eddy  and  Jeanette  MacDonald  renew  their  romancing  and  lend  their  vocal 
artistry  to  the  music  of  "Maytime,"  and  theatres  of  the  land  get  ready  for  crowds. 
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"We  are  friends."  So  said  Francis 
Lederer  and  little  Margo,  fellow  visi- 
tors from  Hollywood  on  vacation  in 
New  York  recently.  What,  no  romance? 

THE  real  reason  behind  George  Raft's 
split  with  Paramount  is  that  George, 
who  is  a  very  sensitive  person  at  heart, 
refused  to  play  the  role  of  a  man  who 
pushes  the  women  and  children  aside  to 
rush  into  a  life-boat  during  a  storm  at 
sea.  George  feels  very  strongly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  type  of  person  he  portrays  on 
the  screen.  It  isn't  that  he  wishes  to  always 
be  a  hero,  but  he  rebels  at  the  idea  of 
being  a  cad,  on  or  off  the  screen.  P.  S. 
George  and  Paramount  have  made  up  their 
differences,  but  George  will  not  do  any 
baby-pushing. 

ROBERT  TAYLOR  has  gone  the  rest  of 
the  stars  on  the  Metro  lot  one  better. 
Half  the  lot  has  taken  to  riding  from 
dressing-room  to  set  on  bicycles,  but  Bob 
has  bought  himself  a  midget  motorcycle 
which  holds  one  gallon  of  gas. 


GEORGE  BRENT  has  developed  into 
probably  the  town's  most  retiring 
bachelor.  Every  chance  he  gets  between 
pictures,  he's  off  to  a  desert  hideaway 
where  he  spends  his  days  riding,  reading, 
and  relaxing  in  general.  The  only  excite- 
ment he  gets  is  an  occasional  tennis  game 
at  Palm  Springs. 

PYLVIA  SIDNEY'S  been  out  dancing 

0  again  with  Norman  Krasna.  They 
dined  and  danced  the  other  week  at  the 
Trocadero — just  before  the  town's  favorite 
rendezvous  closed  down  for  alterations. 
Sylvia  was  looking  slim  and  lovely  in  a 
dinner  dress  of  red  and  black,  the  upper 
half  of  dull  red  crepe  and  the  skirt  of 
the  same  material  in  black. 

INCIDENTALLY,  that  new  contract  Bob 

1  Taylor  just  signed  with  Metro  will  pay 
him  better  than  three  times  what  he  was 
formerly  getting  ! 


John  Barrymore,  who  cuts  a  romantic 
figure   off   as   well    as    on    screen,  in 
make-up  for  his  role  in  "Maytime." 


Lili  Damita  and  Errol  Flynn  announced 
they  would  separate,  then  renounced 
such  intentions,  and  arrive  by  plane  to 
vacation  together   in   gay  Manhattan. 

HAULETTE  GODDARD,  dining  at  the 
•Cafe  La  Maze,  displayed  a  gorgeous 
compact  of  platinum,  set  with  tiny  charms 
of  precious  stones,  including  a  small  figure 
of  Charlie  Chaplin,  done  in  diamonds  and 
emeralds.  It's  a  gift  from  Charlie,  needless 
to  say. 

HOCHELLE  HUDSON  staged  a  wel- 
K  come  home  party  for  her  former  hair- 
dresser, Hazel  Rogers,  at  the  Assistance 
League  the  other  noon.  Her  present  hair- 
dresser and  wardrobe  girl  were  also  in- 
vited. At  each  place  at  the  table,  the  girls 
found  attractive  gifts  from  Rochelle. 

THAT  square-cut  diamond  and  ruby  ring 
Jean  Harlow's  wearing  was  not  a  present 
from  Bill  Powell.  Jean  bought  the  diamond 
for  herself  and  the  ruby  was  a  present 
from  her  mother. 


Grace  Moore  gives  Cary  Grant  expert  criticism  of  a  work  of  W.  S.  Van   Dyke,   host,   and    Elissa   Landi,    Myrna    Loy,  Arthur 

art,  but  Cary  seems  more  interested  in  her  eyes  than  his  oils.  Hornblow,  Jr.,  James  Stewart  and  Nelson  Eddy,  guests,  swing  it. 
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The  Earl  of  Warwick,  screen-named  Michael  Broolce,  is  in  train- 
ing to  become  a  screen  actor,  gets  tips  from  Bill  Powell.  That's 
smart,  Mike.  Get  your  tips  from  the  tops. 


Lily  Pons  is  seen  telling  reporters  at  Newark  Airport  she  will 
marry  Andre  Kostelanti,  orchestra  conductor,  who  stands  at  the 
star's  right,  and  smiles  triumphantly. 


ANNE  SHIRLEY  almost  cried  the  other 
'  day  when  she  had  to  give  up  the  little 
Ford  coupe  which  was  a  bonus  gift  from 
the  studio  last  year.  It  was  the  first  and 
only  car  Anne  had  ever  driven  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  sentimental  value  at- 
tached to  it,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned. 
But  came  the  day  when  it  wasn't  running 
so  well  and  Anne  was  obliged  to  trade  it 
in  for  a  newer  car. 

DICK  POWELL  looks  forward  to  those 
evenings  when  he  and  wife  Joan  Blon- 
dell  spend  an  evening  at  home.  That  is, 
when  she's  not  working.  Fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  Joan  dashes  home  and  cooks  up  a 
mess  of  his  favorite  vegetables  and  a  big, 
thick  steak  with  her  own  lily-white  hands. 
And  loves  doing  it,  too ! 

ALL  those  packages  that  arrive  every  day 
►  at  the  studio  for  Luise  Rainer  are 
books.  And  the  sender  is  none  other  than 
Clifford  Odets,  the  playwright,  who  is  in 
New  York.  And  they  say  that  the  shy 
Luise  is  definitely  interested! 


CONTRARY  to  reports,  Clara  Bow  is 
not  expecting  another  visit  from  the 
stork,  although  she  wishes  she  were.  Since 
her  retirement  from  pictures  a  few  years 
ago,  Clara  and  her  husband,  Rex  Bell, 
and  their  young  son  have  been  living  very 
quietly  on  their  Nevada  cattle  ranch.  And 
they're  very  happy. 

JOAN  CRAWFORD  appeared  at  the 
+J  broadcast  station  for  her  appearance  in 
"Elizabeth  the  Queen"  looking  like  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  dressed  all  in  black  and  dis- 
playing something  new  in  the  way  of 
costume  jewelry.  It's  a  gold  set,  studded 
with  precious  stones,  comprised  of  a  large 
gold  pin,  two  buckles,  and  a  clip.  The 
buckles  can  be  separated  and  worn  as  two 
pieces. 

THE  very  day  Margo  was  released  from 
her  contract  at  RKO,  she  received  offers 
from  three  other  studios !  Her  next  deal 
will  be  on  the  basis  of  two  pictures  a  year 
with  permission  to  do  a  play  each  season 
in  New  York. 


JANE  WITHERS  solved  a  very  weighty 
*J  problem  for  her  mother  a  short  time 
ago  when  she  decided  that  the  only  prac- 
tical bell  to  install  in  the  patio  of  their 
new  Brentwood  home  was  a  cow-bell ! 
After  trying  out  several  types  of  bells,  it 
was  discovered  the  cow-bell  was  the  only 
one  that  could  be  heard  in  the  rear  of  the 
house,  so  this  old-fashioned  bell  now 
adorns  the  front  gate  of  the  Withers' 
modern  home. 

HELEN  MACK,  looking  lovelier  than 
ever  since  the  arrival  of  her  baby,  is 
playing  her  first  film  role  since  she  retired 
a  year  or  so  ago.  She's  opposite  Chester 
Morris  in  "I  Promise  to  Pay." 

HAYING  failed  in  his  efforts  to  rent 
his  boat  to  the  studio  for  the  filming 
of  "Coast  Patrol,"  Preston  Foster  has  de- 
cided to  use  the  cruiser  as  a  dressing-room 
during  location  scenes.  It's  anchored  just 
off  San  Pedro  harbor  and  Preston  returns 
there  at  the  end  of  each  day  to  spend  the 
night. 


Margaret   Sullavan    and   her  husband    Leland    Hayward.  What 
screen-goers  want  to   know  is:  when  will   Margaret  return  to 
films?  She  is  now  starring  on  the  New  York  stage. 


Line  forms  on  the  right!  Alice  Faye,  Robert  Young,  and  Allan 
Lane,   Shirley  Temple's  cast-mates   in   a    "Stowaway,"  seem  to 
be  lining  up  to  greet  the  little  star.  That's  popularity! 
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/^NXE  of  the  prettiest  young  actresses  in  Hollywood 
(  1  is  Paramount's  Mary  Carlisle.  And  I'm  willing 
\^  J  to  wager  she'll  keep  those  good  looks  because 
she  takes  care  of  her  complexion  the  sensible  way ! 

Mary  isn't  afraid  to  wash  her  face  with  soap  and  water. 
Orchids  to  her  for  that !  The  very  first  rule  for  com- 
plexion beauty  is  thorough  cleansing.  And  a  good  lather- 
ing with  soap  and  water  is  beneficial  to  every  type  of 
skin  if  you  know  how  to  do  it. 

I  don't  believe  in  being  a  "sissy"  about  your  complex- 
ion. Even  if  you  have  the  delicate  kind  of  skin  that 
makes  people  think  of  pearls  and  Dresden  china,  it  needs 
soap  and  water,  at  least  occasionally,  to  keep  it  health- 
fully clean. 

Of  course,  you  must  be  careful  in  your  choice  of  soap, 
just  as  careful  as  you  are  when  you  choose  your  creams 
and  make-up.  There  are  mild  beauty  soaps  that  are  kind 
to  every  type  of  skin,  whether  it's  oily  or  dry  or  simplv 
average.  Use  one  of  these,  so  you  won't  be  subjecting 
your  skin  to  harsh,  drying  alkali  which  strong  soaps 
contain. 

I'm  strongly  in  favor  of  using  a  complexion  brush  as 
it  works  the  lather  into  your  skin  more  thoroughly  than 
your  fingertips  can  do  it.  Besides,  it  brings  up  healthy 
circulation  at  the  same  time  it  helps  cleanse.  So  you  are 
actually  getting  two  steps  of  your  beauty  treatment  in 
one. 

Then,  when  you've  finished  that  soap  and  water  lather- 
ing, rinse  your  face  in  clear,  cold  water.  Cold  water  is  an 
excellent  astringent.  It  closes  the  pores  and  helps  keep 
the  texture  of  your  skin  lovely  and  fine.  Get  the  habit 
of  dousing  your  face  with  plenty  of  cold  water  when  you 
wake  up  in  the  morning,  too.  It  will  help  bring  up  color 
and  it's  gloriously  refreshing. 


CI  ean-Up  for 


Beauty! 

Some  of  the   prettiest  faces  in 
Hollywood  are  washed  with  soap 
and  water  as  an  essential  step  in 
beauty  care. 


By  Elin  Neil 


To  wash  or  not  to  wash  is  a  question  Mary  Carlisle  solves 
by  using  plenty  of  soap  and  water  on  her  face! 
Mary's   lovely  complexion    proves  her  answer  is  right. 


The  most  important  thing  soap  and  water  do  for  your 
face  is  to  get  all  the  dirt  out  of  the  pores  so  they  won't 
be  clogged  with  impurities  that  form  blackheads'  white- 
heads or  ugly  blemishes.  And  it  helps  keep  the  texture 
fine  by  preventing  pores  from  distending  the  way  they'll 
do  if  they're  allowed  to  stay  clogged. 

Now  I've  told  you  how  to  use  soap,  a  brush  and 
ordinary  water  for  the  three  most  important  steps  in  a 
beauty  treatment  for  ever}-  skin.  That  isn't  the  entire 
story. 

Most  of  us  use  make-up.  You  should  always  remove 
make-up  from  your  face  before  you  wash  it.  The  best 
make-up  remover  is  a  good  cleansing  cream  because  it 
mixes  with  the  powder,  rouge,  etc.,  so  all  come  off  to- 
gether on  your  cleansing  tissues  or  towel.  If  you  wash 
your  face  first,  the  heat  from  the  water  drives  the  make- 
up deeper  into  your  pores.  So  my  advice  is  cream  to 
remove  make-up  and  surface  dirt,  then  soap  and  water 
for  deep  pore  cleansing. 

What  I've  told  you  so  far  is  good  for  every  type  of 
skin.  Of  course,  there  are  special  conditions  that  need 
special  beauty  care.  The  oily  type  of  skin  should  be 
washed  with  soap  and  water  every  day.  The  best  time  is 
just  before  you  go  to  bed  at  night  because  then  you'll 
be  leaving  your  pores  clean  and  free  to  breathe  while 
you  sleep.  If  you  need  a  healing  preparation  to  clear  up 
blemishes,  apply  it  only  to  the  broken  out  spots  at  night. 
Instead  of  using  a  regular  foundation  cream  in  the  morn- 
ing, use  one  of  the  medicated  acne  lotions  or  creams  in  a 
flesh  tone.  This  will  help  hide  the  blemishes  at  the  same 
time  it  heals  and  prevents  the  spread  of  infection. 

Dry  skin,  especially  if  it's  subject  to  blackheads  and 
blemishes,  should  be  washed  with  soap  and  water  at  least 
twice  a  week.  Smooth  a  film  of  lubricating  cream  over 
your  face  and  neck  afterwards,  and  leave  it  there  for  15 
or  20  minutes.  Then  rinse   (Continued  on  page  78) 
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were  to  seek  the  glare  of  the  spotlight. 

I  said:  "For  instance?" 

"For  instance,"  she  repeated,  (and  after 
that  remark  I  was  convinced  she  was  not 
only  one  of  the  most  attractive  but  one 
of  the  wisest  Hollywood  wives  I'd  ever 
met),  "Hollywood  is  not  always  kind  to 
the  too-prominent  private-life  wives  of 
well-known  actors.  I  am  frequently  amazed 
at  the  intimate  bits  of  information  printed 
about  women  whose  connection  with  FIol- 
lywood  is  merely  by  marriage.  I  have 
thought :  'But  why  should  these  facts  be 
brought  out  in  print?  This  woman  is  not 
a  professional.  Even  if  her  husband  is  a 
player,  director,  or  star  as  the  case  may 
be,  she  is  certainly  entitled  to  her  pri- 
vacy.' But,  apparently,  that  is  not  the 
case  with  wives  who  permit  themselves  to 
become  too  prominent  in  the  Hollywood 
scene. 

"I  have  such  simple  tastes  it  would 
annoy  me  exceedingly  to  find  my  liking 
for  wearing  slacks,  or  doing  my  own  mar- 
keting, or  calling  for  the  children  at  school 
to  be  analyzed  in  print  as  proof  that  the 
Hunters  were  just  too,  too  eccentric!" 
She  laughed  gaily.  "To  be  quite  frank,  I 
shouldn't  like  to  find  myself  analyzed  in 
print  at  all!" 

I  mentioned  that  there  were  many  Hol- 
lywood wives  who  would  like  to  achieve 
her  complete  isolation  from  the  spotlight, 
but  they  had  not  been  as  successful,  and 
'suggested  that  she  pass  on  her  recipe  for 
having  a  private  life  of  your  own  even 
though  married  to  a  Hollywood  actor. 

"The  recipe  is  really  quite  simple  in  our 
case.  It  merely  amounts  to  mixing  a  large 
reluctance  for  appearing  in  popular  Holly- 
wood gathering  places  with  a  very  small 
circle  of  English  friends  who  feel  the 
same  way  we  do.  Then  add  two  growing 
boys  who  take  so  much  of  your  time  and 
attention  you  couldn't  very  well  go  social 
even  if  you  wanted  to ;  and  oh  yes,  there 
should  be  a  gift  for  dodging  candid  cam- 
eramen at  previews  who  want  you  to  pose 
cheerfully  in  that  unbecoming  hat  you  are 
wearing  with  your  husband — and  there  you 
have  it!" 

"Then  you  don't  believe  this  legend  of 
the  Hollywood  wife  being  the  social 
mentor  of  her  husband's  career  is  par- 
ticularly important?" 

She  shrugged  slightly :  "I  can't  believe 
that  any  factor  is  particularly  important  to 
an  actor's  career  except  the  work  he  does 
on  the  stage  or  screen.  Owning  a  big 
house  in  Beverly  Hills,  driving  a  con- 
spicuous automobile,  entertaining  lavishly 
and  being  seen  with  the  'right  people'  in 
the  'right  places'  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
most  childish  legends  of  Hollywood  fame. 

"When  we  first  came  here  we  took  a 
house  in  Beverly  principally  because  it  was 
the  only  place  recommended  to  us,  and  we 
knew  no  other.  It  was  quite  intolerable. 
Ian  could  not  stand  the  period  furni- 
ture, the  boys  were  miserable  because  I 
made  the  six  cats  and  four  dogs  remain 
outside,  and  the  shops  and  the  markets 
were  much  too  high,  chiefly  because  they 
were  located  in  the  movie  center.  And  so 
we  found  this  place." 

She  indicated  the  large,  but  perfectly 
plain  living-room  with  the  huge  fireplace 
at  one  end,  the  deep  chairs  and  wide  tables. 
Comfortable  as  it  was,  it  was  far  from 
elaborate.  Enormous  windows  gave  a  three- 
way  view  of  the  ocean  and  the  beach 
houses  below  on  the  sand.  On  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  wall,  where  most  Hollywood 
actors  exhibit  their  etchings,  were  some 
family  pictures  in  frames,  including  one  of 


Five  Hollywood  Wives 
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a  young  English  girl  and  a  dignified  young 
man,  taken  apparently  just  after  their 
wedding. 

Casha  Pringle  and  Ian  Hunter  were 
married  almost  twelve  years  ago  in  Lon- 
don during  a  time  when  they  both  had  short 
vacations  from  the  plays  they  were  cur- 
rently doing.  Yes,  the  pretty  Mrs.  Hunter 
was  formerly  a  stage  actress,  though  she 
has  had  no  desire  to  return  to  her  career 
since  their  marriage.  Perhaps  the  arrival 
of  their  first  son,  Jolyon,  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  that  decision ;  and  then  three 
years  later,  when  Robin  was  born,  the 
problem  of  raising  two  husky  boys  was 


Margot  Grahame  wanted  her  Scottle 
to  steal  this  scene,  which  Janie 
nearly    did,    by    being  nonchalant. 


too  much  of  a  responsibility  to  allow  her 
even  to  think  of  it  again. 

"And  then  I  realized  that  Ian's  career 
was  much  more  important  than  mine.  He 
was  doing  so  well  on  the  London  stage, 
and  then  later  in  British  films.  Two  years 
ago  he  was  offered  a  contract  to  come  to 
Hollywood  for  one  picture  to  be  made  at 
Warner  Brothers.  We  expected  to  be  here 
about  six  weeks  or  two  months  at  the 
longest.  But  here  we  still  are ! 

"Perhaps  that  feeling  of  impermanency 
has  also  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  made  a  large  circle 
of  friends  here,  excepting  a  few  British 
writers  and  actors  we  knew  in  London.  I 
don't  think  we  have  ever  quite  recovered 
from  the  feeling  we  are  living  in  suit  cases, 
and  that  we  might  be  off  again  at  any  mo- 
ment. Even  after  Ian  signed  his  long- 
term  contract  it  seemed  we  were  contin- 
ually vacationing  between  films,  running 
off  on  a  boating  trip,  or  motoring  up  to 
Yosemite  or  Arrowhead. 

"That  is  one  of  the  real  joys  of  being 
a  private  wife  in  Hollywood.  There  is  no 
career  of  your  own  that  interferes  with 
your  plans  and  the  happy  times  you  spend 
together.  It  has  made  our  family  life  so 
very  close.  We  Hunters  are  like  a  small 
clan — where  one  goes  so  go  the  rest  of  us. 
We  enjoy  doing  so  many  things  together — 
the  four  of  us,  such  as  tennis  and  boating 
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and  football  games.  The  boys  and  I  are 
quite  content  to  leave  the  movie  career  to 
Ian  and  share  our  best  times  away  from 
Hollywood." 

I  said:  "Then  you  don't  believe  in  a 
wife  assuming  an  active  part  in  her  hus- 
band's career?" 

"Oh,  but  I  do!"  she  protested  "To  me, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
an  active  partnership  in  a  career  and  in 
sharing  the  spotlight  together.  For  in- 
stance, I  am  Ian's  secretary,  and  quite 
a  good  one,  he  is  gallant  enough  to  tell 
me.  I  answer  all  his  fan  mail  and  make 
sure  he  gets  the  most  interesting  letters. 
I  make  his  business  appointments,  get  him 
to  the  tailor's  and  the  dentist's  regularly. 
I  manage  the  house,  market,  and  fetch  the 
children  to  and  from  school.  I  call  that 
quite  an  active  schedule,  even  if  it  isn't 
a  glamorous  one! 

"Our  household,"  she  replied  in  answer 
to  my  question,  "is  not  an  involved  estab- 
lishment. We  have  two  Filipino  boys,  one 
who  cooks  and  the  other  who  is  a  house- 
boy  ;  then  a  governess  for  the  children,  a 
perfectly  marvelous  Scotch  woman  we 
found  here.  We  both  drive  our  own  cars — 
thus  doing  away  with  the  services  of  a 
chauffeur.  When  we  need  a  driver,"  she 
laughed,  "the  house-boy  serves  with  merely 
a  slight  change  in  uniform. 

"Our  day  begins  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. I've  never  been  a  late  riser  and  I 
should  be  bored  having  breakfast  in  my 
room  when  Ian  and  the  boys  are  up  and 
about  downstairs.  Ever  since  we've  been 
married  I've  always  breakfasted  with  my 
husband.  It  is  a  trivial  point,  but  I  think 
men  really  enjoy  breakfasting  with  their 
wives,  and  after  all  a  'private  wife'  has  no 
really  good  excuses  for  not  pleasing  her 
husband ! 

"Next  on  the  schedule  is  driving  the 
children  to  school,  which  I  insist  on  doing. 
I  feel  so  much  safer  delivering  them  myself 
and  knowing  they  will  be  well  cared  for 
until  I  call  for  them  again.  I'm  afraid  I 
worry  a  little  too  much  about  the  chil- 
dren, needlessly.  But  I  can't  help  it,  and 
Ian  has  told  me  I  might  as  well  give  in  to 
myself  and  worry  about  them  in  comfort. 

"But  after  they  are  safely  in  the  school 
building  comes  a  part  of  the  day  I  sin- 
cerely enjoy,  and  that  is  marketing.  The 
markets  here  simply  delight  me.  I  have 
never  seen  such  enormous  ones,  or  so  many 
of  them.  And  they  are  so  reasonable.  I 
love  to  go  through  the  vegetable  and  fruit 
stalls  with  my  basket  on  my  arm  followed 
by  the  cheerful  Japanese  vendors. 

"Naturally,  our  favorite  dinner  is  roast 
beef,  medium  rare,  with  Yorkshire  pudding, 
though  we  are  rapidly  becoming  very 
Americanized  in  our  appetites.  Ian  partic- 
ularly likes  Southern  fried  chicken — and 
oh  yes,  our  favorite  buffet  after  tennis 
games,  consists  of  Chinese  dishes  which 
my  cook  prepares  divinely. 

"Week-day  afternoons  I  am  occupied 
answering  Ian's  fan  mail,  and  Sundays  we 
never  plan  to  do  anything  except  swim 
and  play  tennis.  Someone  once  asked  me 
if  I  didn't  ever  grow  lonesome  here  in 
Hollywood,  so  far  away  from  my  friends. 
My  answer  to  that  is  that  I've  never  had 
time  to  find  out!  It  really  seems  as  though 
my  days  were  busier  and  more  crowded 
than  Ian's — at  least  with  a  greater  variety 
of  activity.  Strangely  enough,  I  find  him 
asking  me  all  the  things  I  have  done  at 
the  end  of  a  day  rather  than  telling  me 
about  his  studio  work,  supposedly  so  glam- 
orous a  subject  of  conversation.  We  seldom 
talk  pictures.  The  boys  are  proud  of  their 
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The  Mauch  twins  (thei'r  own  mother  can't  tell  'em  apart)   present  a  problem  in 
Who's  Who?  to  Director  William  McCann.  We  think  that's  Bobby  on  the  left. 
If  we're  correct  about  that,  then  that  must  be  Billy  on  the  right. 
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father's  movie  career,  but  they  are  really 
much  more  impressed  with  his  excellent 
back-hand  stroke  in  tennis.  And  oddly,  so 
are  their  friends  that  they  bring  home. 

"When  Ian  is  working  we  do  not  accept 
any  invitations.  When  he  is  not  working 
we  spend  the  evening  with  friends,  or  read- 
ing, or  taking  long  walks.  Perhaps  I  should 
add  we  spend  many  of  them  just  talking. 
Ian  and  I  never  seem  to  have  enough  time 
to  do  all  our  talking.  We  are  inveterate 
conversationalists !" 

"I  said:  "If  it  isn't  too  personal  a  ques- 
tion, would  you  mind  telling  just  what 
sort  of  financial  arrangement  you  have  for 
budgeting  your  household,  and  whether 
Hollywood's  most  private  wife  prefers  an 
allowance  for  her  personal  account  ?  Finan- 
cial arrangements  seem  to  be  such  a  ter- 
ribly important  part  of  successful  mar- 
riages in  Hollywood  or  any  place  else." 

Once  again  she  exhibited  that  delight- 
ful sense  of  humor  of  hers  when  she  said, 
"Don't  you  remember,  I  told  you  I  was 
Ian's  secretary !  No,  we  have  no  budgets, 
no  involved  financial  schemes  for  running 
the  home.  Each  month  a  certain  sum  of 
cash  is  put  into  our  joint  checking  account 
and  we  both  use  it  at  our  discretion.  I 
write  most  of  the  checks  and  pay  most 
of  the  bills,  chiefly  because  it  bores  Ian 
to  be  bothered  with  them.  We've  never  even 
discussed  the  idea  of  budgeting  food  or 
clothes  bills.  As  for  a  personal  allowance — 
there  is  something  much  too  like  a  salary 
connected  with  it  to  be  my  liking.  While 
it  seems  unplanned,  our  financial  scheme  is 
really  quite  simple ;  merely  buying  what 
we  can  afford  and  paying  for  it  when  it 
comes  due!" 

Mrs.  Hunter's  eye  was  on  the  clock.  It 
was  almost  time  for  her  to  be  calling  for 
the  boys  in  school  which  was  also  my  cue 
for  my  departure.  She  walked  with  me 
toward  the   door,   a   gracious,  charming 


woman  who  is  such  a  sensible  and  such 
a  wise  and  happy  wife  in  Hollywood  where 
there  are  not  too  many  of  them,  pub- 
licized or  "private." 

"I'm  afraid  I  haven't  given  you  a  very 
interesting  story  of  the  problems  of  being 
a  private  wife  in  Hollywood,  but  it  is 
really  because  I  know  so  few  of  those 
problems,    myself !    We   have   been  very 


happy  here.  Hollywood  has  been  kind  and 
gracious  to  us." 

Somehow  I  have  the  feeling  the  Ian 
Hunters  who  love  to  boat  and  swim  and 
play  tennis  together,  the  four  of  them, 
would  be  very  happv  any  place  Fate 
chanced  to  send  them.  And  I  think  Casha 
Hunter  is  a  very  important  reason  for 
that  state! 


Sensational  Forecasts  for  the  Stars 
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Crawford  and  Franchot  Tone  were  born 
under  conflicting  Signs  that  bring  about 
temperamental  differences,  they  can  over- 
come these  afflictions  if  Joan  exercises  great 
care."  Norvell  says  that  if  any  star  could 
outwit  her  astrological  destiny  Miss  Craw- 
ford, with  her  indomitable  will,  is  the  one 
to  do  it. 

"Claudette  Colbert,  born  in  the  Sign  of 
Virgo,  will  find  her  future  even  kinder  than 
the  past.  There  is  a  warning  in  her  stars 
about  her  marriage.  Claudette  must  beware 
lest  her  career  interfere  with  her  home 
happiness.  If  she  listens  to  this  message  of 
her  ruling  star,  she  has  nothing  to  fear." 

All  of  which  reminded  me  of  Holly- 
wood's favorite  story  about  Norvell.  It 
seems  Adrienne  Ames  asked  him  over  to 
her  house,  being  sore  in  spirit  and  in  need 
of  "Cosmic  Counsel,"  as  his  letterheads  call 
it.  Norvell  was  advising  her  to  leave  her 
husband :  "Darling,  why  didn't  you  con- 
sult me  before  marrying  the  man?"  he  was 
saying  to  her  sympathetically,  when  in 
walked  Bruce  Cabot.  If  you've  ever  seen 
Mr.  Cabot  glare  on  the  screen,  you  will 
know  in  how  many  seconds  flat,  Norvell 
reached  his  Rolls  Royce  at  the  curb.  Per- 
haps that  is  why  Norvell  does  not  dwell 
much  on  the  divorce  situation  these  days. 
But  he  has  other  bad  news. 

"Garbo  will  definitely  retire  this  year. 
She  was  born  in  the  brilliant  and  magnetic 
Sign  of  Virgo,  which  has  inclined  her  life 
to  mystery  and  mysticism.  The  fact  that 
Mercury,  her  ruling  Planet,  has  been 
afflicted,  causes  mental  unrest  and  nervous 


exhaustion.  She  will  come  back  in  later 
years  to  a  waiting,  eager  public. 

"Norma  Shearer  will  not  retire,  as 
Hollywood  expects.  She  has  faced  her 
greatest  crisis  and  will  come  into  better 
conditions  in  1937.  She  will  find  new  happi- 
ness and  greater  success  than  ever  in  her 
work. 

"Janet  Gaynor's  star  of  popularity  is 
waning,  but  artistically  she  has  yet  to 
reach  full  stature. 

"Warren  William  and  Warner  Baxter 
face  a  bad  year  professionally.  Their  stars 
are  in  afflictions  and  their  careers  may 
be  affected  if  not  terminated. 

"Mae  West  returns  to  the  stage  this 
year,  her  career  in  Hollywood  having  suf- 
fered setbacks  from  the  mossbacks  of  cen- 
sorship. She  will  return  when  the  'Holier 
than  thou  cycle'  ends,  as  inevitablv  it 
will." 

Several  years  ago,  to  test  Norvell's 
prophetic  powers,  I  asked  him  to  name  a 
completely  unknown  extra,  who  would  win 
a  definite  place  on  the  screen.  He  took  out 
the  charts  of  scores  of  extras  and,  after 
much  deliberation,  chose  Michael  Whalen, 
whose  name  was  completely  unknown  to 
me.  Last  year,  Norvell  predicted  great 
success  for  a  star  who  hadn't  even  risen 
on  the  horizon — Jimmy  Stewart.  "This 
year  shows  the  complete  fulfillment  of  my 
predictions  for  Stewart.  He  will  become 
one  of  the  top-notch  successes  in  pictures, 
and  will  even  threaten  the  astonishing  suc- 
cess of  Bob  Taylor." 


Of  players  now  comparatively  obscure, 
Norvell  predicts  that  Lloyd  Nolan  will  rise 
to  great  heights  in  1937  and  will  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  bets  in  the  Spencer 
Tracy  down-to-earth  type  of  acting. 

"George  Murphy  of  M-G-M,  Craig  Rey- 
nolds of  Warners,  Jeanne  Madden,  Julie 
Haydon,  and  Doris  Nolan,  will  all  be 
familiar  names  to  you  this  year,"  Norvell 
avers. 

"The  most  thrilling  comeback  of  the 
year  will  be  achieved  by  Richard  Crom- 
well, who  will  surprise  the  producers  and 
the  fans,  with  a  hitherto  unsuspected 
talent." 

That  leaves  only  the  blessed  events. 
Norvell  is  considered  an  authority  on  this 
subject,  and  has  often  broken  the  news  to 
the  happy  parents  even  before  the  column- 
ists, let  alone  the  parents  themselves,  sus- 
pected. 

He  was  reading  Evelyn  Venable's  horo; 
scope  sometime  ago,  when  he  astonished 
her  with  the  news  that  she  was  to  become 
a  mother.  She  rushed  to  her  doctor,  who 
confirmed  the  report.  The  first  person  for 
whom  she  sent  when  the  baby  was  born, 
was  an  astrologer  to  predict  its  future. 

In  1937  Norvell  sees  "bundles  of  bliss" 
in  store  for  Bing  and  Dixie  Crosby,  Fred 
and  Lillian  MacMurray,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allan  Jones.  Congratulations,  folks! 

Save  this  story  and  check  it  next  year. 
If  Norvell's  record  is  as  good  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  we'll  be  back  in  1938 
with  flash  news  from  the  Cosmos! 
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it  and  said  it  was  the  first  story  ever 
written  about  him  that  had  a  grain  of  truth 
in  it  and  showed  him  as  he  really  is ! 

Joan  Crawford  gets  the  gardenias  be- 
cause she  remains  indefatigable  in  her  ef- 
forts to  improve  herself  and  because  her 
marriage  has  mellowed  and  softened  her 
until  she  is  the  same  girl  every  one  knew 
and  loved  before  she  became  a  star. 

Time  out  while  I  dash  over  to  the 
doctor's.  There's  something  wrong. — Later  : 
My  fears  were  well  founded.  He  says  I 
have  too  much  sugar  in  my  system.  Well, 
that's  easily  fixed.  We'll  just  drag  out  a 
few  more  birds. 

One  to  Grace  Moore  because  after  all 
I've  written  about  her  horrible  disposition 
on  the  set,  she  hasn't  changed  an  iota. 
She's  charming  when  you  meet  her  so- 
cially but  when  you  work  with  her — ah, 
that's  a  different  matter. 

A  bird  to  Bruce  Cabot  because,  although 
he  is  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  pic- 
tures and  could  be  one  of  the  most  popular, 
he'll  never  give  himself  a  chance. 

A  bird  to  Janet  Gaynor  because  she  is 
the  most  self-centred  and  ungrateful  girl 
I've  ever  heard  of.  A  woman  at  Fox  nur- 
tured Janet's  career  as  though  it  had  been 
her  own,  wrote  "thank-you"  notes  for  her 
that  Janet  would  never  "have  had  the  com- 
mon courtesy  to  write  herself,  and  prac- 
tically acted  as  her  secretary — without  pay. 
When  Janet  left  the  studio  she  not  only 
failed  to  give  her  friend  a  remembrance, 
she  hadn't  even  the  decency  to  tell  her 
goodbye.  And  I  didn't  hear  it  from  the 
party  concerned,  either. 

A  bird  to  Gregory  Ratoff  because  he  is 
loud  and  uncouth  and  because  he  assumes 
an  importance  on  the  set  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  roles  he  plays — although  he 
is  a  good  actor. 

Gosh!  The  sugar  must  have  turned  to 
vinegar  by  this  time  so  I  suppose  it's  safe 
to  start  gathering  honey  again. 

The  dahlias  go  to  Billie  Burke,  Helen 
Westley,  Alison  Skipworth,  Helen  Broder- 
ick,  and  Mary  Boland,  because  they  are  my 
favorite  comediennes  and  because  there  is 
never  any  guess  work  about  their  per- 
formances. They  know  what  they're  doing. 

The  buttercups  are  for  Jean  Harlow  be- 
cause she  has  learned  that  the  simplest 
things  in  life  are  best ;  because  she  is  sin- 
cere ;  because  when  she  found  that  many 
of  the  things  she  enjoyed  doing  didn't  ap- 
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peal  to  Bill  Powell,  she  gave  them  up;  and 
because,  glamorous  and  flamboyant  as  she 
is  on  the  screen,  she  never  tries  to  attract 
attention  to  herself  at  private  gatherings. 

A  medal  to  Preston  Foster  because  he  is 
the  most  appreciative  actor  I  have  ever  met, 
because  he  has  turned  in  some  fine  per- 
formances this  year,  and  because  I  always 
have  a  lot  of  laughs  with  him. 

Take  a  bow,  Miss  Colbert,  and  send 
your  truck  around  for  the  nasturtia.  No 
kidding,  Claudette,  a  girl  who  has  come  as 
far  as  you  have  deserves  more  but  you 
see  what  I've  already  given  away  and  my 
lumbago  is  bothering  me  so  I  can't  go 
lumbering  around  to  see  what's  left.  Any- 
how, there's  nothing  wrong  with  nasturtia 
— they're  as  colorful  as  you  are. 

A  medal  for  George  Brent  because  while 
most  actors  talk  about  not  caring  for  the 
Hollywood  whirl  and  eagerly  accept  every 
invitation  tendered,  George  really  shies 
away  from  parties;  and  because  he  man- 
ages to  live  his  life  as  he  pleases.  (Come 
clean,  George,  what  do  you  do  when  you're 
away  from  the  studio?) 

I  can  think  of  a  dozen  reasons  for  giving 
the  American  Beauty  roses  to  Kay  Francis 
— her  sincerity,  her  sense  of  humor,  her  in- 
telligence, etc. — but  the  fact  that  she  is  so 
beautiful  seems  reason  enough. 

There  are  reasons  galore,  too,  for  giving 
Gary  Cooper  a  medal — his  honesty,  his 
sane  outlook  on  life,  his  lack  of  loquacity, 
his  good  nature,  etc. — but  it  seems  to  me 
that  anyone  who  has  developed  into  as  fine 
an  actor  as  Gary  is  doesn't  need  to  have 
an  award  explained. 

To  Anne  Shirley  goes  the  bed  of  holly- 
rocks  because  they  are  as  quaint  and  lovely 
as  Anne  and  because  she  is  my  favorite 
ingenue. 

James  Cagney  gets  a  medal  pinned  on 
his  chest,  because  right  or  wrong,  he  has 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  it  takes 
an  awful  lot  of  courage  to  stand  behind 
your  convictions  when  it's  costing  $5,000  a 
week. 

The  giant  chrysanthemums  go  to  Rosa- 
lind Russell  because  of  her  performance 
in  "Craig's  Wife."  She  took  a  thoroughly 
repellant  character  and,  instead  of  trying 
to  sugarcoat  her,  turned  in  as  fine  and  re- 
lentless a  performance  as  I  have  ever  seen, 
her  work  in  this  picture  being  right  on  a 
par  with  Shearer's  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

A  medal  for  James  Stewart  because  he 


has  made  such  strides  in  the  year  he  has 
been  out  here,  because  he  is  one  of  my 
favorite  actors,  and  because  he  is  one  of 
the  picture  colony's  prize  nuts. 

The  corn  flowers  go  to  Una  Merkel  be- 
cause, and  I've  been  saying  the  same  thing 
now  for  five  years,  she  is  such  a  swell 
comedienne,  because  she  is  so  sweet  and 
unassuming,  and  because,  without  being  a 
Pollyanna,  she  always  has  a  good  word  to 
say  about  everybody. 

Warner  Baxter  rates  a  medal  because  he 
goes  on  and  on,  because  his  draw  never 
lessens  and  because  in  "The  Prisoner  of 
Shark  Island"  he  turned  in  a  performance 
second  only  to  his  memorable  Cisco  Kid. 

To  Rochelle  Hudson  go  the  peonies  be- 
cause she  is  so  extraordinarily  beautiful 
and  because,  although  many  people  think 
her  snippy,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  she 
is  still  as  sweet  as  she  was  the  day  I  met 
her  seven  years  ago. 

Joel  McCrea  earns  a  medal — and  how ! — 
because  he  is  under  no  delusions  about  his 
ability  as  an  actor  and  because  he  lends  a 
helping  hand,  (without  people  hearing 
about  it,  too),  oftener  than  anyone  I  know. 

Loretta  Young  gets  the  larkspur  because 
she  is  one  of  the  screen's  outstanding 
beauties  and  because,  although  not  a  star, 
she  still  has  the  courage  to  stand  up  and 
fight  for  her  rights  when  she  doesn't  think 
the  parts  assigned  her  fit  her. 

Ray  Milland  deserves  a  medal  because 
I  have  been  plugging  for  him  since  he 
played  opposite  Constance  Bennett  in 
"Bought"  and  because  now  that  he's  get- 
ting the  breaks  he's  proving  I  was  a  good 
prognosticator. 

Madge  Evans  and  Claire  Trevor  can 
split  the  moon  flowers  between  them  because 
moonflowers  are  one  of  my  favorite  flowers 
and  they  are  among  my  favorite  people; 
and  because,  without  being  sensational,  they 
are  mighty  good  actresses  and  as  regular 
as  they  come. 

Buddy  Ebsen  gets  a  medal  because,  with 
all  due  respect  to  Fred  Astaire,  he  is  my 
favorite  dancer  and  a  grand  comedian  in 
the  bargain. 

Oh!  You  thought  I  was  getting  soft,  did 
you  ? 

A  bird  to  Shirley  Dean,  ("The  Jones 
Family"  girl),  because  on  a  salary  of  $75 
or  $100  a  week,  she  ritzes  the  extras.  And 
for  what? 

Another  one  to  Betty  Furness  because 
she  gives  me  a  pain  where  it  is  incon- 
venient having  pains.  She  wears  those 
idiotic  hats,  not  because  she  likes  them  but 
for  the  publicity  they  bring.  Maybe  you're 
right  at  that,  Betty.  If  you  didn't  get 
publicity  that  w7ay  it's  a  cinch  you'd  never 
get  it  from  your  acting. 

And  one  to  Mae  West  for  insisting  on 
being  the  whole  show.  In  "Go  West.  Young 
Man,"  whenever  she  and  Randolph  Scott  or 
Warren  William  are  in  a  shot  together  the 
camera  is  always  on  Mae — and  it  stays  on 
her  until  the  scene  is  finished. 

And  a  very  fat,  juicy  bird  to  Simone 
Simon,  (pronounced  Simple  Simon),  be- 
cause she  glories  in  being  temperamental 
and  disagreeable  and  because  after  givine 
such  a  whale  of  a  performance  in  "Girls' 
Dormitory"  she  turned  around  and  gave 
one  that  smelled  up  the  joint  in  "Ladies 
in  Love." 

Now  that's  off  my  chest  we  can  turn 
our  attention  to  the  sweeter  things  in  life 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  bed  of  tulips 
which  go  unhesitatingly  to  Olivia  de  Havil- 
land  because  she  is  so  j/»actressy  and.  at 
the  same  time,  is  the  best  of  all  the  younger 
actresses. 
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A  medal  to  Fred  Astaire  for  his  superb 
dancing  and  because  he  has  more  class  than 
any  other  actor  on  the  screen. 

The  forget-me-nots  are  for  Ida  Lupino 
because  she  is  the  sort  of  a  girl  you  don't 
forget.  A  good  actress,  a  flaming  beauty 
and— best  of  all— Hollywood's  original 
screwball. 

A  medal  for  Franchot  Tone  because  I 
like  him,  because  he  is  a  gentleman  without 
obtruding  the  fact  on  your  notice,  and  be- 
cause he  is  such  a  swell  actor. 

The  Sweet  Williams  go  to  Gail  Patrick 
because  I  think  she  is  the  best  informed 
girl  in  Hollywood,  because  she  is  so  beau- 
tiful, and  because  she  literally  forced  pro- 
ducers into  recognizing  her.  Of  the  five 
"Panther  Women"  brought  out  here  a  few 
years  ago,  Gail  alone  has  survived — and 
she  had  more  obstacles  to  overcome  than 
all  the  others  put  together. 

A  medal  for  Tom  Brown  because,  next 
to  Frank  Albertson,  he  is  the  best  juvenile 
in  pictures ;  because  he  always  comes  clean 
with  me  and  doesn't  preface  every  remark 
with  "Now  don't  print  this,"  and  because 
I  get  such  a  kick  out  of  him. 

The  carnations  are  for  Jean  Muir  be- 
cause she  is  intelligent,  because  she  is  pret- 
tier with  her  hair  its  natural  color  than  she 
was  with  it  blonde,  (which  is  saying  a  lot), 
and  because  if  she  hasn't  dropped  a  lot  of 
her— er— startling  ideas  she,  at  least,  keeps 
them  to  herself  now  and  really  takes  an 
interest  in  her  picture  work. 

Henry  Fonda  rates  a  medal  because  he, 
too,  gave  such  a  swell  performance  in 
"The  Moon's  Our  Home."  (in  fact,  I  liked 
everything  about  that  picture,  Mr.  Wan- 
ger),  and  because  he  is  just  as  screwy 
as  James  Stewart,  which  is  reason  enough 
for  giving  anyone  a  medal. 

Bette  Davis  and  Miriam  Hopkins  can 
divide  the  bed  of  petunias  because  their 
friends  all  swear  by  them,  (although  I 
hardly  know  either  of  the  ladies  person- 
ally), and  because  they  play  such  mean 
parts  with  such  zest  and  relish. 

Medals  for  Errol  Flynn  and  Fred  Mac- 
Murray  because  there  is  no  chi-chi  about 
them,  because  they're  pretty  darned  nice 
actors  and  mighty  darned  nice  fellows. 

The  bed  of  water  lilies  I'll  have  to  divide 
among  Luise  Rainer,  Eleanor  Powell,  Lily 
Pons,  Ginger  Rogers.  Ann  Sothern,  Merle 
Oberon,  Marion  Davies,  Joan  Bennett  and 
Madeleine  Carroll  for  an  assortment  of 
reasons  that  lack  of  space  prevents  my 
enumerating.  Suffice  for  these  ladies  to 
know  the  mighty  Mook  approves  of  them. 

And  medals  to  George  Raft,  William 
Powell,  Nelson  Eddy,  Warren  Hull.  Ches- 
ter Morris,  Edward  Arnold  and  Melvyn 
Douglas  with  a  similar  explanation. 

That  about  cleans  us  up,  except  for  a 
few  odd  birds  lying  here  and  there  in  the 
larder.  We  might  as  well  get  rid  of  them, 
too. 

One  to  Jean  Arthur  because,  despite  the 
recognition  accorded  her  as  an  actress  this 
past  year  and  despite  all  she  has  to  be 
thankful  for,  she  is  developing  into  one  of 
the  most  disagreeable  people  in  town. 

One  to  Charles  Butterworth  because, 
funny  as  he  is  on  the  screen,  he's  impos- 
sible off. 

One  to  Francine  Larrimore  because, 
after  waiting  around  on  contract  for  a 
year  without  a  picture,  instead  of  being 
grateful  for  a  chance  when  it's  finally 
given  her  she's  trying  to  run  the  whole 
show. 

And  the  last  one  to  Grace  Bradley  be- 
cause she  invited  hundreds  of  people  to  a 
party  and  then  tried  to  turn  the  whole 
thing  into  a  publicity  stunt  for  her  own 
advantage. 

And,  now,  wishing  you  a  Happy  New 
Year,  I  beg  to  remain,  with  good  will 
towards  all  and  malice  towards  none — who 
threw  that  brick? 
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To  Beauty 
in  Winter! 


When    cold    winds  blow, 
Vaseline  is  a  true  friend 
to  beauty. 


|ES 

L 


New  Frederics  Wii 
nent  makes  hair  Ic 
curly. 


EST  you  forget — we 
want  to  remind  you 
to  keep  a  jar  of 
Vaseline  handy  when 
Winter  is  raging  its 
battle  against  your 
beauty  and  comfort ! 
Even  if  you  don't  go  in 
for  skiing,  ice-skating, 
or  tobogganing,  your 
beauty  is  vulnerable 
when  the  thermometer 
is  hovering  around  zero. 
You'll  find  Vaseline  a 
staunch  ally.  We'll  tell 
you  a  few  of  the  things 
it  will  do  for  you.  It 
will  keep  your  lips 
smooth  and  un-chapped. 
Apply  a  little  every 
night  before  you  go  to 
bed.  It's  fine  for  smooth- 
ing weather -roughened 
hands,  keeping  cuticle 
soft  and  preventing 
hangnails.  It's  first  aid 
for  chilblains.  If  your 
f  ace  and  neck  are  wind- 
burned,  you'll  find  it 
instantly  healing.  It's 
grand  to  soothe  away 
those  sore  spots  above 
the  heel  and  to  bring 
smooth  softness  to  an- 
kles that  have  suffered 
from  exposure  through 
thin  stockings. 

NOW  that  the  gay 
social  whirl  is  at 
its  highest,  you'll  want 
to  look  your  loveliest, 
night  and  day !  So  we're 
going  to  tell  you  about 
make-up  that's  both 
flattering  and  as  nat- 
ural-looking as  today's 
fashion  demands.  It's 
made  by  Princess  Pat. 
Her  rouge  is  actually  two  tones  perfectly 
blended  into  one.  The  first  tone  matches 
the  skin.  The  other  gives  the  intensity  of 
color  you  need  to  bring  out  all  the  beauty 
of  your  complexion,  eyes,  and  hair.  Which- 
ever shade  of  Princess  Pat  rouge  you 
select,  you  can  be  sure  it  will  seem  a  part 
of  you  instead  of  looking  like  dye  on  an 
Easter  egg.  Her  face  powder,  which  is 
lovely  and  soft  in  texture,  comes  in  shades 
that  will  harmonize  with  your  skin  tones. 
For  instance,  blonde  skins  are  not  pink  and 
white  but  they  have  a  hint  of  gold  or  pale 


:less  Per 
ol(  natur 


For  fingernail  beauty — we  give 
you  F-O  Nail  Conditioner. 


Enter    Phillips'    Milk   of  Mag 
nesia   creams  for  lovely  com 
plexions! 


ambre  in  them,  so  the 
powder  for  blondes  is 
blended  accordingly. 
Lipstick  shades  are  in 
complete  color  harmony 
with  the  rouge. 

THINGS  have  been 
'  happening  fast  and 
furiously  along  the  per- 
manent wave  line.  We're 
enthusiastic  about  Fred- 
erics' new  "Wireless 
Permanent."  It's  taken 
them  a  long  time  to 
perfect  it  but  now  we 
can't  for  the  life  of  us 
see  any  room  for  im- 
provement anywhere! 
You  can  have  a  Fred- 
erics Wireless  wave  in 
comfort.  It  feels  cool. 
There's  no  cumbersome 
apparatus  over  your 
head.  And  the  heating 
time  has  been  cut  down. 
The  new  Magic  Shield 
provides  absolute  heat 
control  through  insula- 
tion. And,  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  this  wave 
makes  your  hair  look 
and  act  as  if  it  were 
naturally  curly! 

W/E  HOPE  one  of 
W  your  New  Year's 
resolutions  was  to  keep 
your  fingernails  in  the 
pink  of  condition !  A 
grand  new  aid  to  finger- 
nail beauty  is  F-0  Nail 
Conditioner.  It  has  a 
softening,  emolient  ac- 
tion that  keeps  nails 
from  being  brittle  and 
cuticle  from  getting 
rough  or  forming  hang- 
nails. It's  absorbed  when 
you  rub  it  into  your 
nails  and  cuticle  so  no 
feeling  of  stickiness 
remains.  F-0  Nail  Con- 
ditioner may  be  pur- 
chased at  five-and-ten- 
cent  stores,  and  you'll 
find  a  wide  array  of 
liquid  nail  polish  shades 
there,  too. 

DEAUTY  news  of  the 
D  first  importance  is 
Milk  of  Magnesia  in 
face  creams  !  Away  back 
in  1928  the  Phillips' 
Milk  of  Magnesia  Com- 
pany started  the  re- 
search that  culminated 
in  a  cleansing  cream 
and  a  texture  cream  that  are  startlingly 
different.  Milk  of  Magnesia  Cleansing 
Cream  not  only  loosens  and  absorbs  sur- 
face dirt  and  make-up,  but  also  it  neutral- 
izes fatty  acid  deposits  that  collect  daily 
on  the  skin.  Your  face  feels  wonderfully 
clean  after  you've  used  it.  The  Texture 
Cream,  patted  into  the  skin,  actually  does 
the  work  of  a  night  cream  during  the  day- 
time. Use  is  as  a  foundation.  You'll  love  the 
way  it  holds  your  make-up  in  place  so  your 
complexion  looks  fresh  for  hours  after 
you've  put  the  rouge  and  powder  on. 
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Why  Dietrich  Waited  for  Donat 

Continued  from  page  27 


the  stricken  Robert,  Marlene  worked  on  at 
the  Denham  studios  making  all  those  scenes 
of  the  old-time  Russian  drama  in  which 
the  hero  did  not  appear.  Daily  she  tele- 
phoned the  Donat  home,  giving  sympathetic 
messages  to  Robert's  gracious  auburn- 
haired  wife  Ella,  sending  him  fruit  and 
masses  of  flowers,  sometimes  driving  over 
herself  to  see  the  actor  even  though  it 
meant  missing  certain  of  the  brilliant  social 
entertainments  admiring  London  has  been 
constantly  holding  in  her  honor. 

Four  weeks  passed  and  every  scene  in 
which  Robert  did  not  play  was  finished, 
while  he  himself  was  still  too  sick  to  leave 
his  home.  Again  Korda  pleaded  anxiously 
with  his  star  and  this  time  she  compro- 
mised. "He  has  just  begun  to  try  a  new 
treatment  and  the  doctors  say  it  will  be 
another  three  weeks  before  they  can  tell 
if  it  is  a  successful  cure.  So  let  us  wait 
just  that  time  and  if  Donat  is  not  well 
again  by  then,  we  will  find  another  actor." 

Thus  production  was  stopped  and  Mar- 
lene took  a  holiday,  her  salary  suspended 
meantime  since  the  pause  was  her  own 
wish.  She  shopped  and  motored  in  the  day- 
time and  appeared  at  the  cinema  almost 
every  night.  (She  adores  Mickey  Mouse 
and  Pop-eye  the  Sailor  and  her  favorite 
star  is  Carole  Lombard).  Whilst  Robert 
went  to  a  hospital  and  spent  sixteen  hours 
every  day  shut  up  in  a  tiny  room,  with 
doors  and  windows  sealed  and  a  strange 
machine  that  is  the  latest  wonder  of  med- 
ical science  whirring  beside  his  bed.  It 
absorbs  all  the  air  and  then  passes  it  out 
again  impregnated  with  secret  chemicals  so 
pungent  even  the  nurse  who  operates  it 
must  be  masked.  But  it  proved  a  panacea 
at  last. 

When  Marlene  returned  to  the  studio 


Robert  was  there  to  greet  her — "Our 
Knight  Without  Asthma"  as  Korda  gaily 
declared.  His  gratitude  to  his  fellow-star 
is  deep  and  sincere  for  he  knew  how  se- 
riously his  career  would  be  affected  if  he 
had  failed  the  public  yet  again.  Commisera- 
tions he  shook  off  with  a  smile.  "Oh,  we  all 


Marlene  Dietrich  enacts  a  scene 
with   Robert  Donat,   leading  man 
for  whom  she  delayed  production 
on  "Knight  Without  Armor." 


Down  With  Romance! 

Continued  from  page  61 


have  our  bad  patches  in  life.  They  help  us 
to  enjoy  the  good  ones."  He  is  glad  to 
feel  comparatively  strong  again,  though  he 
is  forbidden  to  smoke  and  still  has  to  sleep 
with  the  machine  in  his  room  every  night, 
nor  can  he  go  out  to  parties  for  at  least 
another  three  months. 

Robert's  doctor  wouldn't  even  allow  him 
to  go  to  the  dinner  given  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lionel  Atwill  arrived  or  the  big  cock- 
tail party  which  Basil  Rathbone  held  at 
the  stately  Pinewood  Club  before  he  re- 
turned to  New  York.  The  list  of  his  guests 
reads  like  the  visitors'  book  at  the  Brown 
Derby — Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  Evelyn 
Laye  and  Frank  Lawton,  Frances  Marion, 
Nigel  Bruce,  Charles  Farrell,  and  Dietrich 
of  course,  wearing  midnight  blue  velvet 
this  time  and  a  silver  cap.  Sally  Eilers 
was  there,  telling  everybody  that  her  son 
is  the  most  beautiful  baby  in  the  world 
and  that  she  telephones  him  across  the  At- 
lantic three  times  a  week.  "I'm  sure  he 
recognizes  my  voice  because  he  always 
gurgles  back." 

Also  present  was  Wallace  Ford,  returned 
to  his  homeland  because  he  was  actually 
born  here  though  he  went  to  Canada  aged 
seven.  Our  national  attention  to  Tea-Time 
never  fails  to  make  him  gasp  and  he  nearly 
swallowed  his  cigar  when  he  first  saw  tea 
being  served  in  a  cinema  while  the  picture 
was  in  progress.  Not  to  mention  Constance 
Collier  and  genial  Noah  Beery  and  Roland 
Young,  delighted  with  a  new  ivory  addi- 
tion for  his  famous  collection  of  model  pen- 
guins— he  has  over  a  thousand  of  them  at 
his  apartment  in  New  York.  The  smallest 
will  go  inside  a  thimble  while  the  largest 
is  a  ten-foot  high  effigy  of  a  Polar  King 
biri 


up  the  side  of  the  house.  On  the  level, 
I'm  sorry  for  that  guy.  But  I'm  not 
envious;  I  guess  it's  better  the  way  I 
am." 

"It's  the  only  way  for  all  of  us,"  Bill  as- 
sured him.  "We  should  follow  our  natural 
bent.  I've  tried  to.  At  one  time  I  wanted 
to  be  a  caricaturist — maybe  I  am !  But  the 
fact  that  I  had  no  talent  for  drawing 
taught  me  a  lesson  I'll  never  forget.  One 
person  has  a  sense  of  painting,  another  of 
music,  and  still  another  of  writing,  and 
the  happiness  he  gets  out  of  life  comes 
from  following  that  sense.  I'm  not  saying 
he  won't  be  unhappy  if  he  has,  or  thinks 
he  has,  a  sense  of  acting." 

"Is  an  actor,"  I  wondered,  "ever  happy?" 

"It's  just  as  possible  for  him  to  be 
happy,"  replied  Bill  tolerantly,  "as  it  is 
for  a  plumber.  But,  after  all,  what  is 
happiness  ?" 

"If  you're  asking  me,"  remarked  Spence, 
"skip  it." 

"I  don't  think  the  level  of  human  happi- 
I  ness  varies  particularly,"  blandly  pursued 

the  lunch-hour  philosopher.  "One  man  may 
have  all  the  world's  goods,  health,  keen  en- 
joyment of  the  vital  things  of  life  such  as 
food  and  comfort  and  women,  and  be 
happy  with  them.  Yet  another  man  may 
have  these  same  things  and  be  unhappy. 
The  two  are  identically  equipped  with  the 
ammunition  of  life,  let  us  say,  but  they 
are  entirely  different.  I  doubt  whether  any- 


thing comes  from  without  so  much  as  from 
within." 

"I'll  have  another  pot  of  tea,  sister," 
Spence  was  moved  to  say  to  the  waitress. 

"In  what  have  you  found  your  greatest 
happiness  as  an  actor?"  I  asked  Bill. 

"In  the  shower  bath  after  my  day's 
work,"  he  promptly  answered. 

"And  you?"  to  Tracy. 

"In  the  cashier's  office." 

It  was  borne  in  upon  me  that  neither 
was  hopelessly  sentimental  about  himself. 

"And  nobody  could  be  sentimental  about 
me,"  insisted  Spence.  "It's  only  about  ro- 
mantic actors  that  people  get  that  way, 
and  I've  never  figured  myself  as  one.  That 
goes  for  the  studios.  But  if  they  ever 
asked  me  to  play  a  regular  lover — you 
know,  'Hearts  and  Flowers'— I'd  tell  'em 
in  a  nice  way  to  go  jump  in  the  lake." 

"And  there  are  some  very  nice  lakes 
within  jumping  distance,"  recalled  Bill. 
"There's  nothing  like  having  one  handy 
when  you  feel  like  going  overboard  as  a 
romantic  actor.  You  might  even  have  a 
disappointed  actress  more  than  ready  to 
give  you  a  swift  push." 

"I've  never  had  a  run-in  with  an  actress 
in  pictures,"  Spence  was  relieved  to  say. 
"All  of  them  have  been  sympathetic.  Of 
course  accidents  are  bound  to  happen. 
There  was  that  time  in  'It's  a  Small  World' 
when  Wendy  Barrie  hit  me  with  a  plate 
— just  a  little  home  touch — and  they  had 
to  take  five  stitches  in  this,"  pushing  back 


his  hair  and  disclosing  a  white  scar.  "Then 
Harlow  once  gave  me  a  black  eye.  Has 
that  gal  got  a  sock?  I  found  out  in  'Riff- 
Raff'  when  I  was  showing  her  how  to 
handle  her  dukes.  She  meant  to  pull  her 
punch,  but  overplayed  her  hand.  That  was 
okay  with  me,  for  there's  a  square  shooter 
if  there  ever  was  one.  In  'Libeled  Lady' 
she  did  something  for  me  that  no  one 
else  had  ever  done,  moved  me  physically 
around  to  put  my  face  further  into  the 
picture,  saying  'Get  your  mug  in  there, 
will  you?'  She's  swell.  This  Loy  gal,  too. 
But  when  I  first  acted  with  her  in  'Whip- 
saw'  she  had  me  scared.  I  didn't  know 
how  she'd  feel  about  it.  And  what  wor- 
ried me  most  was  kissing  her.  What  a 
sap !  When  I  finally  got  up  nerve  enough 
to  go  to  work  Myrna  made  it  a  pleasure." 

"Kissing  aside,"  said  Bill,  "who  wouldn't 
worry  in  this  business?  I  know  I  do.  But 
it  could  be  worse.  If  ever  for  a  moment 
I  considered  myself  a  romantic  actor  I'd 
worry  myself  to  a  fare-thee-well." 

"I  wouldn't  have  time  to  say  goodbye," 
calculated  Spence.  "They'd  do  it  for  me." 

Just  then  a  beauteous  actress  stopped  at 
their  table  to  say:  "I've  been  wanting  for 
so  long  to  congratulate  you  both  on  your 
fascinating  performances  in  'Libeled  Lady.' 
You  were  so  romantic!" 

To  that  last  word  of  their  discerning  ad- 
mirer Bill  and  Spence  rose  like  trout  to 
the  fly  and  fairly  sprayed  her  with  a  stream 
of  gratitude. 


Miss  Kathleen  Will 

feci  wonderful—  just 


YoU'RE  TWENTY... you're  twenty- 
five  .  .  .  you're  thirty  or  more! 

The  years  slip  by  quietly  enough. 
The  things  that  tell  it  to  the  world  are 
— little  lines  and — a  gradual  coarsen- 
ing of  the  skin's  very  texture. 

Coarse  pores  and  ugly,  deepening 
lines  do  more  to  add  years  to  your  face 
than  any  other  skin  faults.  What  causes 
them?  How  can  you  ward  them  off? 

A  Faulty  Underskirt — 

Both  come  from  a  faulty  underskin. 

Pores  grow  larger  when  tiny  oil  glands 
underneath  get  clogged  .  .  .  Lines  form 
when  fibres  underneath  sag,  lose  their  tone. 

To  keep  these  little  glands  and  fibres 
functioning  properly,  you  must  invigorate 
that  underskin.  You  can — with  regular 
Pond's  deep-skin  treatments. 

Pond's  Cold  Cream  contains  specially 
processed  oils.  It  goes  deep  into  the  pores, 
clears  them  of  make-up,  dirt,  clogging  oils. 
Then  you  pat  more  cold  cream  in  briskly. 
You  teel  the  circulation  waken.  Your  skin 
tingles  with  new  vigor. 


Day  and  night — this  thor- 
ough cleansing  and  rousing 
with  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 
Soon  cloggings  cease.  Pores 
actually  reduce.  Under  tis- 
sues are  toned,  and  lines 
smooth  out.  You  look  years  younger! 

Day  and  night— this  simple  care 

Here's  the  simple  treatment  that  hun- 
dreds of  women  follow,  because  it  does 
more  than  cleanse  their  skin: — 
Every  night,  pat  on  Pond's  Cold  Cream  to 
soften  and  release  deep-lodged  dirt  and  make- 
up. Wipe  it  all  off.  At  once  your  skin  looks 
clearer!  Now  rouse  your  underskin.  Pat  in 
more  cream — briskly.  The  circulation  stirs. 
Glands  waken.  Tissues  are  invigorated. 
Every  morning  (and  before  make-up)  repeat 
. . .  Your  skin  is  smooth  for  powder — fresh,  vital 
looking.  Your  whole  face  is  brighter,  younger! 


Start  in  at  once  to  give  your  skin  this  in- 
vigorating daily  care.  Get  a  jar  today.  Or, 
send  the  coupon  below.  It  brings  you  a  special 
9-treatment  tube  of"  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 

SPECIAL  9-TREATMENT  TUBE 

and  3  other  Pond's  Beauty  Aids 

POND'S,  Dept.  7S-CB,  Clinton,  Conn. 
Rush  special  tube  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  enough  for  9 
treatments,  with  generous  samples  of  2  other  Pond's 
Creams  and  5  different  shades  of  Pond's  Face  Powder. 
I  enclose  10c  to  cover  postage  and  packing. 


t.  l^.i-;.   t\.mi.-  hxcract  Company 
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Robert  Taylor's  Mother  Talks! 
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them.  He  couldn't  come  to  us  to  help  him 
out.  He'd  have  to  answer  for  his  own 
actions. 

"There's  no  doubt  that  Bob's  father 
exerted  a  great  deal  of  influence  on  him 
as  he  did  on  other  people.  The  doctor  was 
loved  and  admired  by  everyone  in  Beatrice, 
Nebraska.  No  one  ever  heard  him  swear 
or  lose  his  temper  or  criticize  harshly. 
He  was  warm-hearted,  good-humored,  and 
generous.  Bob  worshipped  him.  I  think  it's 
his  admiration  for  his  father's  fine  qual- 
ities that  is  another  reason  for  his  being 
level-headed  today. 

"When  I  read  in  the  paper  of  some  boy 
getting  into  trouble,  I  feel  it  couldn't  have 
been  his  fault.  And  he  shouldn't  be  pun- 
ished simply  because  he  isn't  as  good  as 
my  son. 

"My  son  had  every  advantage  and  oppor- 
tunity in  the  world.  He  had  parents  who 
gave  him  a  great  deal  of  love  and  under- 
standing. They  instilled  in  him  high  ideals 
and  a  feeling  of  responsibility.  We  gave 
him  whatever  he  wanted.  He  was  only  a 
little  fellow  when  he  got  a  bike,  and  then 
a  horse.  Later  we  gave  him  a  car,  a  liberal 
allowance,  and  all  the  clothes  he  needed. 
We  sent  him  to  a  fine  college.  He  was  de- 
nied nothing.  Why  shouldn't  he  have  been 
a  good  child? 

"I  think  that  the  fact  he  got  everything 
he's  wanted  helps  him  today.  He  can't  be 
spoiled  just  because  he's  getting  more 
things.  He's  used  to  it.  But  he  realizes, 
too,  that  he  must  make  a  return  for  what 
he  gets — in  hard  work,  in  being  honor- 
able and  generous,  and  in  living  up  to 
what  people  expect  of  him. 


Fredric  March  and  his  wife, 
Florence  Eldridge,  on  one  of  their 
very  frequent  appearances  at  im- 
portant film  and  stage  premieres. 

"Bob's  religious  training  is  another  rea- 
son why  he's  level-headed.  It  gives  him 
reverence  for  what's  good  and  what's  right. 
He  was  always  active  in  Church  and  I 
hope  that  when  his  time  permits,  he'll 
take  part  in  it  again. 

"Religion  of  some  kind  is  necessary  to 
keep  you  wholesome  and  steady.  You'll  find 
that  the  youngsters  who  were  brought  up 
in  a  religious  home  make  the  best  peo- 
ple. That's  why  I  hope  Bob  will  marry  a 


girl  who  has  this  spiritual  feeling." 

Here  I  took  the  opportunity  to  ask  Mrs. 
Brugh  whether  she'd  like  to  see  Bob  marry 
today. 

"Of  course  I  would,"  she  quickly  re- 
plied. "I  believe  in  early  marriages.  I  was 
only  18  when  I  married  and  Bob's  father 
wasn't  much  oWer.  -  Young  love  <vhas  the 
high  courage  and  idealism  necessary  to 
face  the  difficulties  and  adjustments  of 
marriage." 

Everyone  knows  that  Mrs.  Brugh  ad- 
mires Barbara  Stanwyck  tremendously — 
the  lovely  quilt  she  was  making  was  for 
her — and  so  I  asked  whether  she'd  like  to 
see  Bob's  friendship  for  Babs  materialize 
into  marriage. 

"I'd  never  tell  Bob  whom  to  marry," 
she  said,  gay  laughter  in  her  voice.  "If 
he  came  to  me  for  my  opinion,  I'd  advise 
him  to  marry  the  girl  he  loves.  No  mother 
has  the  right  to  tell  her  son  what  to  do 
in  so  important  a  matter.  He  .izs  to  decide 
for  himself. 

"All  I  can  say  is  that  I'd  like  him  to 
marry  a  girl  with  whom  he  could  have  a 
congenial  companionship.  I'd  like  her  to  be 
the  kind  who  takes  her  marriage  duties 
and  obligations  seriously,  and  who  has  a 
few  old-fashioned  ideas  of  raising  a  family. 

"So  many  girls  today  are  nonchalant 
about  marriage.  They  don't  care  about 
building  a  home.  They're  merely  looking 
for  someone  who'll  take  them  on  a  merry- 
go-round  through  life.  All  they  want  is 
a  constant  round  of  good  times  and  no 
responsibilities.  I'm  not  surprised  that  so 
many  marriages  fail. 

"Bob  has  very  high  ideals  of  marriage 


<STAN  WOULDN'T  WANT  ME 


READ  HOW 
PIMPLES 
ALMOST 
RUINED 
TINA'S  DATE 
FOR  THE 
PROM 


TINA  DEAR,   }  TH-THESE  AWFUL  PIMPLES  - 


WHAT  IS 
WRONG  ? 


I  JUST  C-CANT  HAVE  STAN 

SEE  M-ME  LIKE  THIS   .  , 

THEY'RE  HORRIBLE  —  HE  D 
HATE  ME  -I  KNOW -J 


MV  GOODNESS  -  WHAT'S 
GOING  ON  -  VJHO'S  GOING 
TO  HATE  VOU  TIM  A? 


OH  AUNT  KATE 
DO  YOU  KNOW 

HOW  TO  SET 
RIP  OF  PIMPLES 

JUST  LOOK 
-7  AT  ME. 


WELL  -  I  HAVEN  T  BEEN  A 
NURSE  20  YEARS  FOR 
NOTHING.  FLEISCHMANN'S 
yEAST  IS  WHAT  YOU  NEED 
CHILD.  EAT  3  CAKES 
EVERY  DAY-  AND  THOSE 
PIMPLES  WILL  CLEAI?  UP 
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and  it  won't  be  easy,  for  him  to  accept 
anything  less  than  a  perfect  union.  He 
grew  up  in  a  home  where  there  was  great 
harmony,  love,  and  unselfishness.  You  see, 
Bob's  father  and  I  were  ideally  mated  We 
were  married  31  years  and  during  that  time 
we  never  spoke  a  cross  word  to  each  other. 

"I've  been  disappointed  in  many  things 
in  my  life,  but  never  in  my  marriage.  My 
deep  hope  is  that  Bob  will  find  a  girl  who'll 
help  him  to  make  a  union  as  happy  as 
ours. 

"I  don't  think  I  need  worn'  about  the 
type  of  wife  he'll  ipick,  though."  Mrs.  Brugh 
smiled.  "He's  always  gone  with  splendid, 
charming  girls.  I've  entertained  them  at 
our  home  and  so  have  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  know  them.  Very  often  Bob 
insists  that  I  accompany  them  on  their 
outings.  I've  always  had  great  fun  doing 
it" 

"Do  you  think,"  I  asked  Mrs.  Brugh. 
'"that  all  the  attention  Bob's  getting  might 
spoil  him  for  marriage?  Perhaps  the  fire- 
side will  no  longer  appeal  to  him." 

"I  don't  think  so."'  she  answered.  "Bob's 
a  home  man,  just  like  his  father.  He  knows 
what's  worth-while  in  marriage  and  he 
appreciates  the  happiness  it  can  give  him. 

"I  believe  Bob  will  make  a  good  hus- 
band," she  smiled.  "He's  been  taught  to 
take  pride  in  his  home  and  to  know  .that 
much  of  its  charm  and  pleasantness  depend 
on  his  part  in  it. 

"1  never  paid  him  for  such  tasks  as 
sweeping  the  floor  and  helping  with  the 
dishes.  If  necessary,  he  can  run  the  home 
himself.  The  doctor  and  I  always  felt  it 
was  just  as  important  for  a  man  as  for  a 
woman  to  know  something  about  the  art  of 

"During  the  early  years  of  our  mar- 
riage, when  I  was  often  ill,  the  doctor 
managed  the  home.  We  couldn't  afford  help 
and  it  would  have  been  verr  difficult  for 


Lucky  dog — smart,  too!  The  pup  Robert  Taylor  feec 
so  ingratiated  himself  with  her  leading  man 


;re,  crasned  a  Garbo 
Bob  adopted  him. 


us  if  he  hadn't  had  this  knowledge.  I  think 
every  mother  ought  to  give  her  son  such 
training. 

"Bob  has  a  happy,  even  temperament. 
But  being  a  star  has  given  him  many  prob- 
lems and  cares.  He  worries  a  great  deal 
these  days.  He  needs  someone  with  whom 
he  can  discuss  things,  someone  who'll  give 


him  encouragement  and  inspiration.  The 
right  sort  of  wife  will  help  him  to  do 
even  better  work." 

And  we  can  be  sure  that  even  if  Bob 
does  climb  to  dizzier  heights— and  there's 
every  reason  to  believe  he  will — he'll  still 
be  a  modest,  unassuming  person.  He  can't 
be  otherwise,  with  the  Mother  he  has! 


TO  COME- if  he  saw  me  NOW^) 


-— — atIs  funny-  She  \ 
was  keen  about  going 

Z  <^C,v  -  \\C\^5  WHAT 
HAPPENED  ? 


Tina's  acting  awfully 
Queer  lately-  she's 

JUST  POOPPEO  OUT  OF 
EVERYTHING 


-  av  r  9~an, 

OU  CHANGED  I  YOU 
ND  AND  MAKE 
•CNOW,  YOJ  _-E 
ER  SVERv  -  NICEST 


„  OH  OONT  I  L.OV 
~    AUNT  KATE 
IFOR  GETTING 
K    ME  TO  EA  ~ 


DON'T  LET  ADOLESCENT  PHAPLZS 
WRECK  YOUR  BIG  "DATES" 


lIMPLES  cause  countless  girlsand 
boys  to  miss  out  on  good  times. 
They  are  very  common  after  the  start 
of  adolescence,  from  about  13  to  25. 
At  this  time,  important  glands  de- 
velop and  final  growth  takes 


by  clearing  skin  irritants 
out  of  the  blood 

opjTight,  1936.  Standard  Brands  Incorporated 


place.  Disturbances  occur  in  the  body. 
The  skin  gets  oversensitive.  Waste 
poisons  in  the  blood  irritate  this  sen- 
sitive skin — pimples  appear. 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  clears  these 
skin  irritants  out  of  the  blood.  Pim- 
ples go !  Eat  3  cakes  daily, 
one  about  Vz  hour  before 
meals — plain,  or  in  a  little 
water — until  skin  is  entire- 
ly clear.  Start  now! 
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SCREENLAND 


COUGHS 


TAKE    THE    SYRUP  THAT 

CLINGS  TO  THE 
COUGH  ZONE 

Mother!  When  your  child  has  a  cough  (due 
to  a  cold),  remember  this  :  a  cough  medicine 
must  do  its  work  where  the  cough  is  lodged 
...in  the  cough  zone.  Smith  Brothers  Cough 
Syrup  is  a  thick,  heavy  syrup.  //  clings  to  the 
cough  zone.  There  it  does  three  things:  (1) 
soothes,  (2)  throws  a  protective  film  over 
the  irritated  area,  (3)  helps  to  loosen  phlegm. 
Get  Smith  Brothers'— it's  safe!  35tf  and  60tf. 


"IT  CONTAINS 

VITAMIN  k" 

This  vitamin  raises  the  re- 
sistance of  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  nose  and 
throat  to  cold  and  cough 
infections. 


If 


SMITH  BROS. 

COUGH  SYRUP 

ESJOTNOW  ON  SALE  IN  CANADA  ■■■■■ 


WANTED- WOMEN -GIRLS 


I  Nation-Wide  Distributors, 


.Dept.5CN.Y.C, 


REDUCE 

BY     SAFE,     QUICK,  EASY 

SLIIVSSV1ETS 

No  diet,  no  exercise,  no  expensive 
massage — just  a  simple  prescription 
that  contains  no  thyroid  nor  dinitro- 
phenol.  It  you  do  not  lose  8  pounds 
of  reducible  fat  with  the  first  box, 
your  money  back!  Don't  put  up  with  ^ 
ugly  bulges  of  fat!  Take  safe  SLIM- 
METS  and  make  your  husband  fall 
in  love  with  you  all  over  again. 
Money  back  guarantee. 
90  SLIMMET  Tablets  .  .  .  $1.00.  Send 
Cash,  Check  or  M.  O.  today;  or 
C.  O.  D.  (plus  postage). 

No  Canadian  Orders 
SLIMMET  CO.,  Dept.  S.  U. 
853  Seventh  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


Clean-Up  for  Beauty! 

Continued  from  page  69 


it  off  very  thoroughly  with  cold  water. 

Every  dry  skin  needs  lubrication  to  keep 
it  smooth  and  prevent  lines  from  forming 
around  your  eyes,  on  your  forehead  and 
from  "nose-to-mouth."  But  you  don't  have 
to  leave  the  cream  on  all  night.  That's  the 
time  the  pores  should  be  left  free  to 
breathe  as  they  can't  do  when  your  face 
is  covered  with  make-up  during  the  day- 
time. Your  skin  will  absorb  as  much  of 
any  lubricating  cream  as  it  can  take  in 
15  or  20  minutes,  especially  if  you  help  it 
along  by  light  massage  or  gentle  patting. 

I  find  that  the  best  time  to  use  a  lubricat- 
ing cream  is  during  a  warm  bath.  The  heat 
from  the  water  opens  up  the  pores  so 
they're  especially  receptive  to  the  beneficial 
qualities  of  the  cream.  Try  this  before  you 
dress  for  an  evening  of  fun  and  you'll  be 
thrilled  at  the  smooth,  lovely-to-touch  feel- 
ing of  your  skin ! 

If  your  skin  is  dry,  always  use  a  pro- 
tective foundation  before  you  expose  it  to 
the  wind  or  sun  and  be"fore  you  put  on 
make-up.  Cream  rouge  is  better  for  you 
than  dry.  And  don't  use  any  more  powder 
than  you  actually  need.  If  your  cheeks  are 
smooth  and  fresh,  don't  cover  them  up 
with  powder.  Confine  your  powdering  to 
the  "middle  line" — center  forehead,  nose 
and  chin.  Use  a  shade  that's  a  little  darker 
than  your  skin  and  blend  it  well  at  the 
edges.  This  gives  an  effect  that's  as  fash- 
ionable as  it  is  natural-looking,  and  it  pro- 
tects the  fine  texture  of  your  skin. 

We're  used  to  being  told  that  the  oily 
type  of  skin  is  the  one  that's  vulnerable 
where  blackheads  and  blemishes  are  con- 
cerned. But  many  girls  with  dry  skin 
have  those  troubles,  too.  That's  why  I've 
recommended  soap  and  water  cleansing  for 
everybody. 

Nervousness  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
skin  eruptions,  and  nervousness  usually 
goes  with  dry  skin.  This,  I  was  told  by  a 
leading  beauty  specialist,  is  because  the 
energy  your  nerves  use  up  detracts  from 
the  natural  oils  in  your  skin. 


Plenty  of  restful  sleep  is  the  best  cure 
for  nervousness  and  the  skin  disorders  it 
causes.  If  you  have  a  hard  time  getting  to 
sleep  at  night,  try  taking  a  drink  of  hot 
milk  just  before  you  go  to  bed.  Besides 
inducing  sleep,  milk  supplies  elements 
which  are  definitely  beneficial  tcwskin.  So 
drink  lots  of  it.     '  tr 

I  remember  one  time  a  doctor  told  me 
he  recommended  knitting  to  overcome 
nervousness.  Now  that  knitted  clothes  are 
so  fashionable,  you  can  supplement  your 
wardrobe  at  the  same  time  you're  improv- 
ing your  good  looks  and  general  health ! 
There  are  patterns  that  make  it  easy  to 
knit  the  smartest  kind  of  dresses  and  suits 
or  even  coats. 

It's  not  only  excessive  dryness  and 
broken  out  skin  that  are  caused  by 
nervousness.  Lines  in  your  face  often  get 
their  start  from  frowning  and  too  much 
tenseness  around  your  mouth  and  eyes.  So 
for  beauty's  sake,  relax  and  avoid  too  much 
strain  on  those  nerves ! 

Whatever  type  of  skin  you  have,  watch 
your  diet  if  you  want  to  keep  it  looking 
its  loveliest.  Drink  plenty  of  water,  eight 
to  twelve  glasses  a  day.  Only  don't  drink 
water  with  your  meals.  Water  with  your 
meals  interferes  with  digestion,  and  poor 
digestion  is  always  reflected  in  your  skin. 
It  will  steal  the  freshness  from  its  color 
and  only  too  often  it  results  in  breaking 
out. 

Eliminate  from  your  diet  any  foods  that 
you  do  not  digest  easily  or  which  cause 
an  acid  condition.  It  may  be  that  fish  or 
rich  desserts  or  too  much  meat  cause  your 
skin  to  break  out.  Even  oranges  or  apples 
create  excess  acid  for  some  people.  Or 
certain  combinations  of  food  may  be  bad 
for  you.  One  rule  I  know  is  good  for  every- 
body's digestion  and  complexion  is  to  eat 
your  fruit  or  drink  your  fruit  juice  when 
you  first  get  up  in  the  morning,  about  half 
an  hour  before  you  eat  the  rest  of  your 
breakfast. 


What's  Wrong  With  Your  Pictures? 


Continued  from  page  55 


whether  I  have  it  or  not.  I  often  say :  'What 
did  the  doggie  do  at  the  lake,  Carol?'  and 
she'll  laugh  at  the  recollection.  I  snap  that. 
I  usually  let  her  chatter  and  then  grab  a 
shot.  I  take  as  many  as  a  thousand  shots 
a  month,  but  I  never  know  what  happens 
to  the  film.  Yes,  yes,  I'll  see  if  I  can  find 
any  !" 

He  wandered  out  again. 

"Carol  Ann  trusts  him  absolutely,  and  he 
never  has  anyone  else  around  to  distract 
her,"  commented  Mr.  Bull.  "That's  a  com- 
mon mistake  in  taking  children's  pictures. 
There  will  be  mother  here,  auntie  there, 
grandma  over  this  way,  and  big  brother 
squatting  in  the  corner,  all  of  them  cutting 
up  didoes  to  attract  the  baby.  The  idea  is 
to  have  just  one  person  attract  him  and 
then  snap  it. 

"You  can  use  a  small  flash  bulb  in  the 
house,  but  a  child's  features  are  not  de- 
veloped so  you  can  usually  get  excellent 
effects  outdoors  without  the  use  of  re- 
flectors. To  my  mind,  an  adult  needs  a 
reflector  to  avoid  the  bad  shadows. 

"Let  the  child  play  and  catch  him  when 


he's  interested.  Sometimes  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pretend  to  take  a  shot,  then  when 
he  relaxes,  thinking  it's  over,  catch  him 
with  the  real  picture. 

"If  your  subject  has  very  deep-set  eyes, 
don't  let  your  assistant  manipulate  the  re- 
flector from  the  ground,  for  that  will  make 
still  deeper  shadows.  Have  him  hold  the 
reflector  even  with  the  subject's  eyes. 

"If  you  want  to  get  a  picture  of  your  dog 
and  find  that  he  simply  won't  hold  still, 
there's  a  good  trick  you  can  use :  Try  mak- 
ing a  hissing  sound  or  a  low  m-m-m-m-m. 
The  dog  will  stand  perfectly  still,  listening. 
He  can't  judge  where  such  a  sound  comes 
from  because  it  isn't  sharp,  so  he  won't 
move,  he'll  simply  stand  and  listen.  I  always 
make  my  animal  pictures  by  this  method. 

"You  can  train  your  pets  to  pose  for  you, 
if  you  have  great  patience:  but  don't  be 
surprised  if  you  can't  train  them  to  do  the 
things  you  see  some  animals  doing  in  the 
rotogravure  sections.  Many  of  these  pic- 
tures of  pets  wearing  clothes  or  doing  amaz- 
ing things  are  made  by  doping  the  poor 
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little  things  to  keep  them  still.  I  do  not 
believe  in  this  and  think  it  cruel. 

"If  you  hope  to  make  pictures  that  are 
worth  keeping,  you  must  really  be  inter- 
ested in  taking  them.  That's  the  first  and 
best  rule." 

"The  guy's  right,"  said  Stuart  Erwin,  fin- 
gering his  own  little  Leica  tenderly. 

"Taking  pictures,  though,  may  start  out 
as  a  hobby  but  first  thing  you  know  it's  a 
vice.  You  think,  dream,  eat,  sleep,  talk 
pictures,  nothing  but  pictures  ! 

"When  my  first  baby  was  born,  some- 
body said:  'You  ought  to  get  a  little  home- 
movie  camera  so  you'll  have  a  record  of  all 
the  cute  things  he  does.'  So  I  ran  fast  to 
the  nearest  shop  and  bought  a  16  m.m. 
camera  and  began  shooting  at  the  kid.  Just 
pointed  the  thing  at  him  and  set  her  going. 
Were  we  pleased  when  we  ran  the  stuff ! 

"But  about  six  weeks  later,  I  said  to  my 
wife:  'The  trouble  with  this  thing  is  you 
can't  show  the  pictures  to  people  unless 
they're  figuring  on  staying  with  us  for  a 
week-end,  and  so  who  knows  what  a  mar- 
velous kid  we've  got?' 

"  'Darling,  you  need  a  still  camera,'  re- 
plied m'wife. 

"So  I  talked  about  it  and  talked  about  it 
and  did  nothing.  February  was  my  birthday, 
and  by  that  time  m'wife  was  so  tired  hear- 
ing me  talk  that  she  bought  me  this  Leica 
for  a  birthday  gift. 

"It  was  nice  weather,  so  I  took  the  baby 
out  into  the  yard,  shot  rolls  of  films  and 
had  lots  of  luck  because  I  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  it.  Then  I  began  to  feel 
smart.  I  experimented  with  what  I  thought 
were  ideas,  and  it  was  awful !  Was  it  awful ! 

"  'Why  don't  you  ask  somebody'  m'wife 
wanted  to  know.  So  I  went  to  see  a  camera 
expert  and  he  gave  me  books  to  read  and 
showed  me  the  mistakes  on  my  own  prints. 


Wallace  Beery,  his  daughter, 
Carol  Ann,  and  trophies  the  star 
bagged  on  a  recent  hunting  trip. 

About  that  time  I  met  Laurence  Stallings 
and  a  bunch  of  other  candid  experts  on  our 
lot  and  they  said :  'You  boob,  why  don't 
you  enlarge  your  own  stuff  ?  We  do !' 


"So  I  got  ambitious  and  started  a  dark 
room  in  a  spare  bedroom,  but  everything 
was  so  spread  out  that  I  never  could  reach 
anything,  so  I  took  over  a  closet  with  a 
shelf  and  a  drawer  for  paper  and  I  could 
stand  in  the  middle  and  put  a  hand  on 
everything,  and  so  that  was  swell. 

"Right  now  I'm  all  excited  about  the 
things  you  can  do  in  the  darkroom.  The 
trouble  with  my  best  exhibits  is  that  they 
won't  reproduce.  They're  so  soft  and  'arty' 
that  they  make  swell  pictures  but  they're 
not  sharp  enough  to  put  in  your  magazine. 

"My  best  prints  were  two  I  made  of 
Wally  Beery  and  Gcorgie  Stone  when  we 
were  making  'Viva  Villa.'  They  were  in 
make-up,  sitting  at  the  side  of  the  set,  half 
asleep.  I  moved  up  a  light  and  shot  them, 
then  I  printed  up  the  pictures  in  a  sort  of 
blurred  effect  so  they  look  as  if  someone 
had  drawn  them.  You  know,  character 
studies. 

"The  other  day  I  learned  about  etching 
masks.  Ever  use  them  ?  You  can  buy  them 
if  you  like,  but  some  artists  make  their 
own.  You  lay  your  print  down,  put  the 
etching  mask  over  it — the  mask  has  lots 
of  little  lines  on  it  that  look  like  an  etching 
— then  you  put  a  plate  glass  on  top  to  hold 
it,  and  go  to  work. 

"If  you  use  a  crystal  stippled  paper,  you 
can  make  a  dull  print.  But  if  you  find  your 
subject  too  indistinct  on  your  negative,  you 
can  sharpen  it  by  using  harder  paper.  If 
you  use  a  soft,  thin  paper,  you  can  make 
a  too-brilliant  print  tone  down  and  give  it 
that  faint  blurred  effect  that's  so  good  in 
a  picture. 

"Of  course,  I'm  interested  in  taking  the 
stuff,  as  well  as  printing  it  up.  The  kids 
are  always  good  subjects.  But  I  sort  of 
like  this  study  of  an  electrician  on  a  ladder. 
Goofy  things  like  that !" 


Tests  prove  that  76%  of  all  peo- 
ple over  the  age  of  17  have  bad 
breath!  Andthesametestsprove 
that  most  bad  breath  comes 
from  improperly  cleaned  teeth. 
Colgate  Dental  Cream,  because 
of  its  special  penetrating  foam, 
removes  the  cause— the  decay- 


ing food  deposits  in  hidden 
crevices  between  teeth  which 
are  the  source  of  most  bad 
breath,  dull,  dingy  teeth,  and 
much  tooth  decay.  At  the  same 
time.  Colgate's  soft,  safe  polish- 
ing agent  cleans  and  brightens 
enamel— makes  teeth  sparkle! 


COLGATE 

RIBBON  DENTAL  CUBA 


SCREENLAND 


SKINNY? 

LISTEN  TO  THIS 


Thousands  gain 
10  to  25  lbs 
this  special 

QUICK  WAY 

NOW  there's  no  need  for  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women 
to  be  "skinny"  and  friendless, 
even  if  they  never  could  eain 
an  ounce  before.  Here's  a  new, 
easy  treatment,  for  them  that  puts 
on  pounds  of  naturally  attractive 
flesh — in  just  a  few  weeks! 

Doctors  now  know  that  the  real 
reason  why  many  find  it  hard 
to  gain  weight  is  they  do  not 
get  enough  Vitamin  B  and  iron 
in  their  daily  1         Willi. mt  these 


of  people  have  put  on  solid 
pounds— in  a  very  short  time. 

Not  only  are  thousands  quickly 
gaining  normal,  good  -  looking 
curves,  hut  also  naturally  lovely 
color,  new  pep  that  wins  friends. 


erful.  Then  it  is  nbined  Willi  U 

kinds  of  iron,  pasteurized  whole 
yeast  and  oilier  valuable  ingre- 
dients in  pleasant  little  tablets. 

If  you,  too,  need  Vitamin  B 
and  iron  to  aid  in  building  you 
up,  get  these  new  Ironized  Yeast 
tablets  from  your  druggist  at 
once.  Note  how  quickly  they  in- 
crease your  appetite  and  help 
you  get  more  benefit  from  the 
body-building  funds  that  are  so 
essential.  Then  day  after  day. 
watch  skinny  limbs  and  flat 
chest  round  out  to  normal  at- 
tractiveness, better  color  and 
natural  beauty  come — you  feel  like  a  new  person. 

Money-back  guarantee 

No  matter  how  slrinny  and  rundown  you  may  be  from 
lack  of  enough  Vitamin  11  and  linn,  trv  these  new  lion- 
ized Yeast  tablets  just  a  short  time.  See  if  they  don't 
aid  in  building  vou  up  in  a  few  short  weeks  as  they  have 
helped  thou, amis.  If  you  are  not  delighted  with  results 
of  very  fust  package,  your  money  instantly  refunded. 

Special  FREE  offer! 

To  start  thousands  building  up  their  health  right,  away, 

\ve  iiK,Ke  tins  1'ltlOlO  oiler.    I'm. -litis.-  a  p.-.ekage  of  Irnnr/e.I 

Yeast  tablets  at  once,  cut  out  the  seal  on  the  box  and 
mail  it  to  us  with  a  clipping  of  this  paragraph.  We  will 
send  you  a  fascinating  new  book  on  health.  "New  Facts 
About  Yrour  Body."  Id-member .  results  with  the  very  first 
package— or  mmiev  leiiind.-d.  Ai  all  druggists.  Ironized 
Yeast  Co.,  Inc..  Dept.  2ivi.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


What's  Happened  to  Robert  Montgomery? 


(Continued  from  page  23) 


doing  "Piccadilly  Jim"  because  in  addition 
to  admiring  W odehouse's  humor  and  Bob 
Benchley's  whimsies  and  Eric  Blore's  tech- 
nique, he  had  a  hand  in  fashioning  the 
script  with  Director  Bob  Leonard  and 
Writer  Knopf. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Bob  Montgomery 
he  was  making  a  picture  called  "Hideout" 
under  the  directorial  supervision  of  Woody 
Van  Dyke,  and  everyone  was  having  a 
busman's  holiday.  Maureen  O' Sullivan  told 
me  Montgomery  was  more  fun  to  work 
with  than  anyone  else  on  the  lot.  Edward 
Arnold,  then  on  the  way  up,  consulted  with 
Montgomery  and  Van  Dyke  on  the  treat- 
ment of  his  scenes.  Two  electricians  came 
over  to  tell  Bob  how  the  horses  were  run- 
ning that  day.  He  was  hail-fellow  to  the 
entire  company.  Every  time  I  have  looked 
in  on  him  since  I  have  found  the  same 
spontaneous  spirit,  which  is  nothing  short 
of  ideal  for  good  picture-making. 

"I  want  to  get  awayfrom  light  stuff,"  he 
said,  during  his  New  York  visit.  "It's  too 
easy  to  be  glib  and  facile.  I  want  to  do 
something  with  teeth  in  it,  like  'Night  Must 
Fall,'  for  example.  There's  a  superb  piece 
of  craftsmanship.  It's  that  English  meller, 
you  know,  that  ran  a  year  in  London.  The 
chap  who  wrote  it  stars  in  it.  A  smart  job. 
A  swell  part. 

"Me,  I've  never  been  satisfied  with  any 
picture  I've  made.  'Lovers  Courageous'  was 
the  best,  I  think.  Lonsdale  wrote  it  di- 
rectly for  the  screen  and  it  was  done  with 
loving  care.  But  it  was  a  small-budget  pic- 
ture so  the  exhibitors  let  it  drift  by  as  an 
ordinary  program  affair  because  it  wasn't 
gigantic  enough.  No  mob  scenes,  no  burn- 
ing buildings,  no  thundering  herds." 

Anyone  following  Montgomery's  career 
has  noticed  the  hiatus  between  the  Rogue 
Herrics  picture  he  made  with  Helen  Hayes 
and  the  adaptation  of  Stevenson's  "Suicide 
Club"  called  "Trouble  for  Two."  There 
was  a  year  or  more  without  a  Montgomery 
picture  being  released.  I  asked  him  how 
that  had  happened. 

He  grinned.  "Very  simple,"  he  said.  "I 
believe  that  came  under  the  heading  of  dis- 
cipline." He  spread  out  his  hands  in  a 
broadly  diplomatic  gesture.  "I  may  be  mis- 
taken, mind  you,  but  I  suspect  that  Mr. 
Montgomery  was  being  shown  his  place.  It 
was  this  way.  Just  a  week  before  my  an- 
nual vacation  \vas  up  I  received  a  call  at 
the  farm.  Hollywood  ;  important !  They  had 
a  great  story  for  me,  wanted  me  to  return 
right  away.  Immediately.  Lock  up  my  pigs 
and  chickens  and  just  leap  a  plane  for  the 
west.  You  know,  precipitate  stuff. 

"  'Why  ?'  I  asked.  'Great  yarn,'  they  said. 
'By  whom  ?'  I  asked.  They  didn't  know.  So 
I  suggested  that  they  send  the  script  to  me, 
air  mail,  then  I  would  wire  whether  or  not 
I'd  be  out.  Well,  that  was  embarrassing 
because  the  script  _  wasn't  finished.  They 
were  working  on  it.  That  meant  that  it 
might  be  months  before  it  was  ready  to 
shoot.  So  I  said  politely,  but  firmly,  'No,  I 
can't  leave  until  next  week.  Good-bye.'  " 

He  grinned  again.  "That's  all.  When  I 
went  west  there  was  no  picture  for  me. 
Nothing  available,  they  said.  And  there  I 
sat,  on  their  time,  for  seven  months,  with- 
out making  a  single  face  at  the  camera. 
Result,  ten  months  of  inertia.  No  actee, 
no  pictee." 

So  ardent  was  Montgomery  in  his  devo- 
tion to  aviation  and  polo  that  the  studio 
banned  him  from  participating  in  these 
mordant  activities.  A  whole  star  is  to  be 
desired  above  aces  and  goals. 

Some  idea  of  Bob's  love  of  hunting  is 
revealed  in  the  story  that  came  back  from 


his  farm,  by  trusted  courier.  Bob  went 
duck-hunting  with  a  few  friends  early  one 
morning — early  being  four  o'clock.  About 
five  he  disappeared  and  when  next  seen  he 
was  carrying  his  clothes  in  one  hand  and 
his  gun  and  two  black  ducks  in  the  other. 
He  had  shot  the  birds  but  no  dogs  had 
been  there  to  retrieve,  scrBob  todk  off  his 
clothes,  jumped  into  the  lake,  and  retrieved 
for  himself.  In  late  October!  Once  Metro 
hears  of  this,  hunting  will  be  on  the  pro- 
scribed list. 

Montgomery  is  one  of  Hollywood's  most 
cosmopolitan  stars.  In  France  he  is  ac- 
claimed as  a  native  son,  although  he  has 
no  Gallic  blood  in  his  veins;  England 
looks  upon  him  with  enthusiasm  because 
his  type  of  picture  is  at  one  with  the 
sophisticated  Briton's. 

When  he  was  in  London  in  the  Fall  he 
appeared  at  the  Royal  Garden  Party,  sing- 
in?  Noel  Coward's  "Mrs.  Wetherby"  song 
with  the  author  and  Gertrude  Lawrence. 
Bob  was  particularly  fond  of  the  special 
chorus  written  for  the  occasion,  but  which 
unfortunately  cannot  be  printed  here. 

He  had  appeared  a  week  or  two  before 
our  meeting  in  a  radio  skit,  on  a  coast-to- 
coast  hook-up,  and  he  was  scathing  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  latest  infant  art 

"I  was  handed  a  script  as  I  entered  the 
studio,  half  an  hour  before  we  were  to  go 
on  the  air,"  he  said.  "No  rehearsal,  no 
preparation !  I  was  not  in  a  position  to 
tune  in  on  the  show  but  I  should  hate  to 
have  been  obliged  to.  The  lines  were  ju- 
venile, the  performance  was  a  run  through, 
which  might  have  been  expected  without 
rehearsal,  and  the  result  was  very  sour. 
But  apparently  radio  is  going  through  the 
growing  pains  that  afflicted  pictures  ten 
years  ago,  w-hen  so  many  epics  were  made 
from  the  cuff.  Radio  will  have  to  improve 
a  lot  before  it  can  compete  with  the  theatre 
or  pictures." 

In  New  York  he  had  been  doing  the 
theatre  in  thorough  fashion.  He  liked 
"Stage  Door"  and  "Tovarich"  and  "Idiot's 
Delight,"  another  play  he  would  like  to 
have  a  hand  in  when  screened.  He  nomi- 


A  holiday  from   screen  roti 
means  time  for  Robert  Young  to 
romp  with   daughter  Carol  Ann. 
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nated  the  Iridium  Room  at  the  St.  Regis 
his  favorite  formal  spot,  and  the  popular 
Twenty-one  as  his  pet  informal  retreat.  He 
smokes  a  pipe,  reads  Fortune  and  Time, 
follows  the  college  football  games,  fancies 
horse  racing,  and  rides  to  hunt  whenever 
opportunity  offers. 

Montgomery  is  a  college  man  who  has 
grown  up ;  the  boy  who  had  everything  and 
made  the  most  of  it ;  Peter  Pan  thirty  years 
later;  an  actor  who  fights  for  what  he 
wants. 

The  one  outstanding  characteristic  that 
arouses  -jpne's  admiration  is  his  dissatis- 
faction with  his  own  performances.  Such 
auto-criticism  is  not  only  rare  in  an  actor : 
it's  heresy.  But  Montgomery  is  a  rare  bird, 
a  guy  who  can  take  his  acting  seriously  or 
leave  it  alone ! 


3  Girls  on  a  Match 


THE  STORY  SO  FAR 

Little  -wonder  that  Olga  Dupont  had 
refused  the  studio  call  for  extra  work, 
telling  Pat  O'Day  to  take  it.  Pat  was 
happy  for  one  more  chance  to  achieve 
screen  recognition  for  which  she  had 
struggled  three  years  zvhile  living  in 
a  cheap  apartment  and  sharing  ex- 
penses with  Olga  and  her  other  friend, 
Ann  Dewey.  Ann  was  now  at  the 
beach  ivith  Bud  Bradley,  Pat's  boy- 
hood sweetheart  whom  Pat  had  prom- 
ised to  give  her  decision  tonight  as 
to  whether  she  would  marry  him  and 
return  to  their  home  town.  Here  was 
Pat  on  the  set.  playing  in  a  mob; 
her  friend,  Eddie  Ryan,  working  on 
the  picture  as  assistant  cameraman — 
and  to  her  amazement,  Olga  Dupont 
playing  a  featured  part.  Olga  is  being 
sponsored  by  Richard  Emmet  Field- 
ing, famous  screen  lover,  and  she  cuts 
Pat  coldly  when  her  friend  tries  to 
congratulate  her.  After  the  day's  work, 
Pat,  tired  and  discouraged,  is  cheered 
by  Eddie,  who  sends  her  off  with  a 
good-bye  kiss.  This  is  seen  by  Bud, 
who  is  waiting  with  Ann  for  Pat  to 
come  out  of  the  studio.  Angered,  Bud 
leaves  with  Ann,  and  Pat  returns 
alone,  as  she  came  to  the  studio,  in 
the  old  car  jointly  owned  by  the  girls. 


Continued  from  page  31 

Horns  were  honking  behind  the  two  cars, 
demanding  that  they  move  out  of  the  w7ay. 
A  trolley  car  clanged  in  protest. 

"Aw,  shut  up!"  Olga  waved  a  gloved 
hand  as  if  to  dismiss  the  procession.  "I've 
got  news  for  you,  Honey,  big  news.  Pull 
up  around  the  corner,"  she  ordered  imperi- 
ously. 

The  quiet  side  street  was  free  of  traffic 
and  peaceful  with  shade.  A  little  girl  with 
golden  hair  came  tripping  along  beside  her 
mother — just  the  sort  of  little  girl  that  Pat 
had  always  wanted  for  her  own.  Hand  in 
hand,  they  walked  out  of  sight.  These  two 
belonged  to  another  world,  free  of  the  fever 
of  striving  for  a  place  in  the  cinema  sun. 
For  a  moment.  Pat  envied  them. 

Olga  leaned  out  of  the  window.  "Dickie's 
throwing  me  a  cocktail  party,  Honey — " 

"Nice  of  him — " 

"You're  invited." 

"Sorry,  Olga,  but  I'm  going  home.  Bud's 
waiting  for  me — he's  leaving  town  to- 
night— 

"I'm  not  taking  no  for  an  answer." 
"But  I'm  not  dressed  for  it — " 
"It's  not  that  kind  of  a  party." 


"SKIN  LIKE  SANDPAPER  after  this  snowy 
trip!"  But  Hinds  puts  back  softness.  Its 
Vitamin  D  is  absorbed.  Quickly,  Hinds 
soaks  roughness  smooth,  comforts  sting- 
ing "skin  cracks."  Creamy,  not  watery 
— even-  drop  actually  works  better! 


Lehn  £  Fink  Products  Corporate 


HINDS 


HONEY  AND  ALMOND  CREAM 


PRETTY  GIRL,  pretty  dress.  "Bun 
with  this  chapped  skin,  I'll 
look  a  sight!"  Smooth  your 
skin  with  Hinds,  the  vitamin 
lotion.  Its  Vitamin  D  is  ab- 
sorbed, does  skin  more  eood. 


Now...  Hinds  contains 
''Sunshine  Vitamin" 
that  skin  absorbs 

Hinds  now  contains  Vitamin  D. 
Vitamin  D  is  absorbed,  and 
gives  skin  many  of  the  benefits 
of  sunshine.  Now,  more  than 
ever,  Hinds  soothes  and  softens 
dryness — aids  skin  in  its  fight 
against  cracked  knuckles,  chap- 
ping, tenderness,  heat,  cold, 
wind,  and  housework.  Every 
creamv  drop — with  its  Vitamin 
D — does  your  skin  more  good! 
$1,  50c,  25c,  and  10c  sizes. 

DAILY  RADIO  TREAT:  Ted  Malone 
.  .  .  inviting  you  to  help  yourself  to 
Happiness  and  to  Beauty,  Mod.  to  Fri.. 
12:15  pm  E.S.T.,  over  WABC-CBS. 
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Years  ago  her  mother  taught  her  the 
importance  of  regular  elimination. 

Ever  since  she  can  remember,  there 
has  been  a  box  of  Olive  Tablets  on  the 
bathroom  shelf  just  as  a  reminder  not 
to  let  more  than  one  day  go  by  with- 
out doing  something  to  assist  Nature. 

Originally  the  formula  of  an  Ohio 
physician,  Dr.  Edwards,  Olive  Tablets 
are  now  widely  recognized  as  a  stand- 
ard proprietary. 

Mild  and  gentle  in  their  action,  one 
little  pellet  is  usually  all  you  need  to 
take  to  get  desired  results.  Thousands 
of  women  have  made  Olive  Tablets 
their  favorite  laxative.  Three  sizes: 
15^,30^,60^.  All  druggists. 


THE  LAXATIVE 
OF  BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN 


SONG  —     Wanted  at  Once!  Mother. 

Home,  Love,  Patriotic,  Sa- 
cred, Comic  or  any  subject. 
Don't   delay  —  send  poem 
today  for  our  offer. 
RICHARD  BROS.,  28  Woods  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


POEMS 


C  O  N  FID  £  IV  G  E 

FOUNDED  * 


UPON  THREE 
GENERATIONS 
OF  USE 


¥ 

k ... 

pROM  grandmother  ...  to  mother . . .  to  dauc 
— Boro-Pheno-Form  has  been  handed  down  as  an 
easier,  safer  method  of  marriage  hygiene.  Today, 
this  forty-six  year  old  preparation  is  widely  pre- 
ferred by  modern  wives  because  it  requires  no 
water,  mixing  or  measuring- — yet  it  has  the  same 
special  function  as  powerful  liquid  germicides.  A 
dainty  suppository  is  complete  in  itself.  No  danger 
of  "over-dose"  or  "under-  ^  — . 
dose."  Soothing  and  odor-  I )~  lit  c 
less  . . .  At  all  drug  stores.  J/1*!  1  eV Fe  S 

BORO  PHENO  FORM 

Dr.  Pierre  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  20-B     „  f<''i;'-  1 
162  N.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  111.      OaL  >->>^ 
Please  send  me  a  trial  package  of  U 
Boro-Pheno-Form  and  enlightening  booklet.  I  enclose  roc 
to  be  refunded  when  I  purchase  a  regular-size  package. 

Name   — 

Address   

City   State   


"But  I  don't  feel  like  it—" 

"You  can  park  your  feelings  outside." 
Olga  launched  into  a  lecture.  "That's  the 
trouble  with  you,  Pat.  You're  long  on  looks 
but  short  on  contacts.  You've  got  to  meet 
the  right  people.  It's  not  what  you  know 
but  whom  you  know.  And  that's  where 
Dickie  and  I  come  in.  I  sent  him  ahead  to 
fix  up  a  party.  All  sorts  of  big  shots  are 
going  to  be  there.  Teitelbaum's  going  to 
be  there — " 

"You  mean  W.  Jacob  Teitelbaum?" 

"Yep,  the  big  boy  himself !  He's  crazy 
about  red-heads.  I  gave  him  my  word  you'd 
be  at  the  party.  You  don't  want  me  going 
back  on  my  word,  do  you  ?  You  want  to  get 
somewhere  in  the  picture  business,  don't 
you?  You  want  Teity  to  handle  you,  don't 
you  ?" 

Who  in  Hollywood — and  for  that  matter 
on  Broadway — had  not  heard  of  W.  Jacob 
Teitelbaum,  the  best  agent  in  the  business? 
It  was  Teitelbaum  who  was  responsible  for 
the  biggest  names  in  pictures.  It  was 
Teitelbaum  who  picked  up  unknown  talent, 
groomed  it  and  glorified  it  and  sold  it  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Visions  of  fame — suc- 
cess— glory — money — acclaim — again  rose 
in  a  rainbow-  on  Pat's  horizon.  Then  the 
old  recurrent  cloud  of  discouragement 
blotted  it  out. 

"You've  got  to  have  the  luck,  Olga,  and 
I  just  haven't  got  it.  Maybe  I  haven't  got 
what  it  takes.  If  that's  the  trouble  with 
me — it's  just  too  bad — and  I  better  get  out 
while  the  getting  is  good.  I  don't  want  to 
use  Mr.  Teitelbaum  to  get  where  I  want  to 
go.  I  don't  want  to  use  you.  I  don't  want 
to  use  anybody.  I  want  success  strictly  on 
the  up-and-up.  I  wouldn't  think  of  getting 
it  any  other  way." 

"That's  why  I'm  doing  your  thinking  for 
you.  Take  Ann — she's  a  sweetie  but  she's  a 
wash-out.  Doesn't  belong  in  pictures.  Never 
will  make  the  grade.  She's  like  a  lot  of 
others  hanging  around  Hollywood  that 
ought  to  hike  back  to  Oshkosh.  But  you, 
Pat,  you've  got  a  face,  a  figure  and  a  ton 
of  personality.  And  that  red  hair  of  yours 
is  bright  enough  to  light  your  way  home 
on  a  dark  night.  But  you've  got  to  get 
started  sometime  and  it  might  as  well  be 
now !" 

Pat  was  beginning  to  relent. 

"You  won't  be  sorry,"  persisted  Olga. 
"Teity  may  have  two  or  three  dolls  and 
four  or  five  double  chins,  but  he's  terrific. 
Talk  about  high-pressure  salesmanship. 
Why,  it  was  Teity  who  sold  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  to  Brodie !"  Olga  brought  her  argu- 
ment to  an  abrupt  close.  "We've  got  to  step 
on  it,  Honey,  or  we'll  be  late  for  the  big 
show.  Well,  here's  where  we  go  to  town !" 

"Don't  do  over  ninety,"  cautioned  Pat. 
"Melinda's  not  so  young  any  more!" 

The  long  white  car  rolled  ahead.  The 
little  black  car  struggled  behind.  They 
went  winding  through  Hollywood  toward 
Beverly  Hills.  Finally.  Olga  turned  into  a 
landscaped  driveway.  There,  on  a  low  crest, 
stood  Richard  Emmet  Fielding's  house — a 
dream  in  early  English. 

"Like  it?"  asked  Olga. 

"Love  it,"  said  Pat. 

"Just  wait  till  I  show  you  around  the 
joint — " 

They  parked  Melinda  at  the  end  of  a 
long  line  of  cars  in  a  more  or  less  secluded 
nook  that  screened  its  shabby  old  body. 

The  grounds  were  already  gay  with 
guests.  There  were  guests  drinking  at  the 
open  bar — dining  at  the  outdoor  barbeque— 
frolicking  in  the  opal  swimming  pool. 

"We  better  get  you  out  of  your  make-up, 
Honey,  before  we  show  you  off."  And  Olga 
led  the  way  to  the  house. 

Pat  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  spacious  draw- 
ing room,  a  formal  dining  room,  a  leather- 
paneled  library.  The  master  bedroom  up- 
stairs was  a  rhapsody  in  blue. 

They  wandered  from  room  to  room, 
Olga  like  a  guide  pointing  out  the  various 


highlights  of  the  lovely  house.  "It's  pretty 
nifty,  but  I  don't  care  for  the  early  Eng- 
lish. When  I  move  in,  I'm  going  to  have 
Dickie  do  it  over  in  late  Spanish — " 
;'Why,  Olga!" 

"Why  not  ?  I  don't  expect  to  stay  at  the 
Garden  of  Allah  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
That's  just  a  local  stop — "  Her  manner 
grew  confidential.  "I've  decided  that  I'm 
going  to  marry  Dickie.  That's  the  least  he 
can  do  to  square  my  jumping  in  the  pool." 
Olga  appropriated  a  rose  from  a  vase  and 
pinned  it  on  her  shoulder.  "Come  on.  Let's 
see  who's  here — " 

The  guest  room  was  crowded  with  chat- 
tering women.  It  reeked  of  perfume  and 
it  rocked  with  shop. 

Pat  knew  some  of  the  faces  by  sight.  One 


Jack  Benny  makes  a  serious  study 
of  beauty  in  a  close-up  of  Kay 
Griffith  and  Louise  Small,  above. 


or  two  were  leading  players,  but  most  o'. 
the  guests  were  important  stars.  She  stooo 
shyly  before  the  mirror,  her  brown  eyes 
wide  with  awe,  pretending  to  be  given  over 
completely  to  smoothing  down  her  rumpled 
dress  and  fluffing  out  her  tangled  red  hair 
and  mending  her  ravaged  make-up. 

"Seems  to  me  I've  seen  you  before,"  re- 
marked Sally  Lane,  the  star.  "I  just  can't 
place  you." 

"We  played  together  in  'Love  in  the 
Lurch.'  " 

The  vain  little  actress  regarded  Pat  with 
meaning  scrutiny.  In  a  bcred  voice :  "Oh, 
yes,  you  played  the  lurch!" 

A  titter  went  through  the  room.  Sally 
turned  her  back  on  Pat  and  Olga. 

The  great  Suzanne  took  up  Pat's  cudgels. 

"Come  off  your  high  horse,  Sally.  If  I 
remember  correctly,  you  started  as  an  extra 
vourself."  The  great  yet  simple  Suzanne 
smiled  affably  at  Pat. 

But  it  was  Olga  who  came  to  the  rescue 
and  bore  Pat  away,  out  of  the  room,  down 
the  stairs  to  the  terrace.  "There's  Dickie — 
and  that's  Mr.  Teitelbaum."  She  pointed 
them  out.  "Now,  remember,  be  sweet,  that 
is- — to  Teity.  But  lay  off  Dickie.  He's 
mine." 

The  long-legged  Dickie  had  spied  the 
girls  and  was  coming  across  the  lawn.  The 
roly-poly  Mr.  Teitelbaum  waddled  up  be- 
hind him. 

"This  is  Pat,  Dickie." 

"It's  a  pleasure."  Richard  Emmet  Field- 
ing, the  practiced  roue,  was  smiling  danger- 
ously into  her  eyes. 

"This  is  Teity,"  Pat.  Teity,  this  is  Pat—" 

W.  Jacob  Teitelbaum  beamed.  The  pic- 
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ture  agent  was  short,  squat,  florid,  and  fat 
with  good  living.  He  wore  a  big  diamond 
ring  and  he  had  a  honeyed  voice.  It  was 
apparent  to  Pat  that  he  liked  the  ladies  and 
that  he  liked  his  liquor.  Mr.  Teitelbauni 
had  been  flirting.  There  was  powder  on  his 
coat  lapel.  Mr.  Teitelbauni  had  been  drink- 
ing. There  was  liquor  on  his  breath. 

"So  this  is  little  Pat!"  He  bared  his  big 
teeth.  "I  know  all  about  you!"  He  placed 
a  fat,  hot  hand  on  her  chin  and  tilted  her 
head.  "Not  bad— in  fact,  pretty  good.  Ever 
make  a  test?" 

"I'm  with  Paramount  now — " 

Olga  added  hurriedly :  "Pat's  not  a  star 
— not  yet.  She's  been  doing  bits  mostly." 
Olga  took  a  deep  breath  in  order  to  ex- 
pand on  Pat's  many  virtues.  "The  studio's 
crazy  about  her  work — simply  cra-a-azy. 
Mr.  what's  his  name — "  She  looked  help- 
lessly over  at  Pat. 

"Ryan,"  tossed  off  Pat  rather  neatly. 

"That's  it!  Mr.  Ryan  thinks  she's  star 
material — " 

"Izzatso?"  Teity's  little  black  eyes 
studied  Pat  appraisingly.  He  smacked  his 
fat  red  lips.  "We  got  to  look  into  this — " 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Mr.  Fielding.  "I  be- 
lieve my  guests  need  me — " 

"  'Scuse  me,"  said  Olga.  "I  need  a  Scotch 
and  soda." 

And  Pat  was  left  alone  with  the  agent. 
For  a  moment  panic  seized  her.  She  wanted 
to  run  away.  Then  courage  flooded  her 
being.  Here  was  Mr.  W.  Jacob  Teitelbauni 
and  in  W.  Jacob  was  vested  her  whole 
future. 

"Live  in  Hollywood?"  he  inquired. 
"Yes,  sir." 
"Married  ?" 
"No,  sir." 
"In  love?" 

She  hesitated.  "Well,  not  exactly — " 
"Bet  you've  gone  for  Gable  like  all  the 

other  gals — " 

"How    did   you   know?"    she  retorted 

jauntily. 

"Oh,  I  know  everything,  little  girl.  I 
know  one  thing — I  like  you.  Always  did 
go  for  red-heads — " 

It  was  silly,  pointless  talk.  But  maybe 
this  was  the  road  that  took  one  to  stardom. 

"How  about  going  for  a  little  spin  after 
this  party  is  over?" 

"I've  got  a  date  tonight.  But  I  could 
make  it  tomorrow." 

"I'll  pick  you  up  at  ten  o'clock  tonight," 
he  decided  in  the  manner  of  one  given  to 
making  commands  and  having  them  obeyed 
without  a  murmur. 

Her  quick  mind  marshalled  the  hours.  It 
was  seven  o'clock.  She  could  leave  the  party 
early — see  Bud  off  to  Tallahassee:  Yes,  she 
could  be  dressed  and  ready  by  ten.  She 
told  Mr.  Teitelbaum  so. 

Arm  in  arm,  they  sauntered  across  the 
lawn.  Dusk  was  falling.  One  by  one,  the 
bright  lanterns  hanging  in  the  trees  came 
to  life  in  giant,  luminous  pods  of  blue, 
green,  violet,  yellow.  A  pale  moon  sailed 
into  the  sky.  The  crickets  sang  softly  in  the 
thick,  dewy  grass.  This  was  a  fairyland — 
and  some  day,  she  would  have  a  f?irylar.^ 
of  her  own  just  like  it.  But  she  would  not 
be  strolling  with  Teitelbaum.  She  saw 
Eddie's  arm  around  her  instead. 

An  obsequious  butler  was  at  her  elbow 
with  a  tray  of  hors  d'oeuvres.  "May  I  serve 
you?" 

"Yes,  thank  you." 

"How  about  a  drink?"  suggested  Mr. 
Teitelbaum  jovially.  He  led  her  to  the 
open  bar.  "Have  a  drink,"  said  Mr.  Teitel- 
baum. 

"I  don't  drink." 

"Have  a  drink,"  he  repeated  with  a  show 
of  anger.  "When  I  say  to  you  have  a  drink, 
you  do  as  I  say." 

Pat  took  a  birdlike  sip  from  the  lovely 
tall  crystal  glass.  She  was  beginning  to 
resent  Mr.  Teitelbaum. 

"Hi!  Blondie!"  He  caught  hold  of  a  gor- 
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KEEPS  COMPLEXIONS  LOVELY,  TOO! 

Cashmere  Bouquet's  lather  is  so  gentle 
and  caressing,  yet  it  goes  right  down 
into  each  pore  and  removes  every  bit 
of  dirt  and  cosmetics  .  .  .  makes  your 
skin  radiantly  clear,  alluringly  smooth. 
No  wonder  fastidious  women  every- 
where now  use  nothing  but  this  pure, 
creamy-white  soap  for  both  the  face  and 
bath.  Why  don't  you  use  it  too? 
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WHEN  your  baby  suffers  from  teeth- 
ing pains,  just  rub  a  few  drops  of  Dr. 
Hand's  Teething  Lotion  on  the  sore, 
tender,  little  gums  and  the  pain  will 
be  relieved  in  one  minute. 

Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  is  the 
prescription  of  a  famous  baby  spe- 
cialist, contains  no  narcotics  and  has 
been  used  by  mothers  for  over  fifty 
years.  One  bottle  is  usually  enough  for 
one  baby  for  the  entire  teething  period. 

JUST  RUB  IT  ON  THE  GUMS 


DR.HAND'S 

Teething  Lotion 


Buy Dr.  Hand's  from  your druggist  today 


Blondes? 
Browns? 


Lighten  2-3-4 
Shades  With  One 
New  Swedish 
Shampoo  and 

Rinse— No 
Dye  Nor  Bleach 

londes!  Browns!  Chestnuts! 
edheads!  Here's  good  news! 
0  longer  need  you  sacrifice 
ie  admiration,  the  alluring 
appeal  and  popularity  that 
go  with  naturally  suit,  gulden-toned  light  hair.  With  New 

Blondes,  the  fascinating  new  Sucdidi  si  ipuo- Uinse.  a 

single  shampoo,  followed  with  the  x™  Blondes  Special 
Rinse  (supplied  free),  will  lighten  your  hair  2  to  4 
shades — at  a  cost  of  but  a  few  cent;.  Safely,  too.  New 
Blondes  brings  out  the  full  lustrous  natural  color  and  the 
shimmering  highlights  that  you  hair  used  to  have,  with- 
out dye  or  bleach.  (June  is  the  dull.  drab,  oil  and  dust- 
darkened  color  that  makes  you  look  old.  <'.et  Blondes  today. 
New  combination  package,  shampoo  with  free  rinse,  now 
also  in  a  10c  size  at  all  stores. 


REJUVIA  BEAUTY  LABS  .  DEPT  61  39S  B'WAY.  N  Y 
Send   me  3   trial  size   FLAME .  GLO  Lipsticks: 
enclosed  find  lOr  (Stamps  or  Coin)  [or  mailing  cost 
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geous  girl  who  was  passing  by  and  slapped 
her  familiarly  on  the  bare  shoulder. 

The  beautiful  shoulder  accepted  it  grace- 
fully. Apparently,  Mr.  Teitelbaum  was 
head  man,  and  as  head  man,  he  could  do 
no  wrong. 

The  future  troubled  Pat.  She  saw  Mr. 
Teitelbaum  not  only  in  command  of  her 
career  but  also  in  possession  of  her  person. 
The  tart  thought  left  a  bad  taste  in  her 
mouth.  She  slipped  away  from  Mr.  Teitel- 
baum and  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  swim- 
ming pool,  standing  there,  caught  in  a  half 
dream.  Idly,  she  watched  the  swimmers 
cavorting.  Everyone  seemed  so  gay. 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  she  heard  the 
order:  "Jump!" 

She  wheeled  about.  "Why,  Mr.  Teitel- 
baum— " 

"When  I  say  jump,  I  mean — jump."  He 
accompanied  the  order  by  an  unceremonious 
shove. 

Before  Pat  knew  what  had  happened, 
she  was  struggling  in  the  pool.  She  re- 
membered going  down.  She  remembered 
seeing  the  stars  in  the  summer  sky.  No, 
the  stars  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool. 
It  was  hard  to  see.  It  was  hard  to  breathe. 
In  a  flash,  her  whole  life  revolved  before 
her  eyes.  Here  was  Bud's  .sorry  face — 
Ann's  wry  smile — Eddie's  blue  eyes.  She 
saw  Mrs.  McGuinness  demanding  her  rent. 
The  piano  was  waltzing  out  of  the  front 
door.  And  above  it  all,  she  heard  the 
drunken,  exultant  voice  of  Mr.  Teitelbaum 
bawling:  "Man  overboard!  Man  over- 
board !" 

She  fought  off  her  rescuers  and  struggled 
to  the  top.  She  was  weighed  down  with 
water  and  buoyed  up  with  anger.  Someone 
reached  out  a  hand.  She  disdained  it.  Some- 
one tried  to  pull  her  out.  She  shook  him 
off. 

Olga  was  saying :  "Are  you  hurt  ?" 

Mr.  Fielding  was  saying:  "I'm  dread- 
fully sorry." 

W.  Jacob  Teitelbaum  was  laughing  up- 
roariously. The  guests  were  laughing,  too. 
They  stood  about  in  a  cynical  circle  shriek- 
ing at  the  sight  of  the  dripping,  wilted  Pat. 
Evidently,  they  thought  it  a  huge  joke. 

But  Pat  thought  otherwise.  She  turned 
on  Teitelbaum.  "You  big  fat  fool !  You  old 
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palooka!  You  zany!  You  nit  wit!  You 
idiot !" 

"Don't  you  call  me  a  zany !" 

"I'll  call  you  anything  I  like.  And  what's 
more.  I'll  call  in  the  police  department  to 
have  you  arrested  for  assault."  The  water 
dripped  from  her  wet  hair.  Her  wet  clothes 
clung  to  her  body.  She  was  shivering  with 
cold  and  shaking  with  hot  anger. 

"Hush,"  remonstrated  Olga. 

"I  won't  hush!  You're  all  a  bunch  of 
phonies.  I  don't  want  to  get  where  you  are — 
doing  it  the  way  you  did.  I'm  not  jumping 
into  any  pools — I'm  not  jumping  through 
any  hoops — not  for  you,  Mr.  Fielding — not 
for  you,  Mr.  Teitelbaum — nor  for  you, 
Olga.  I  hope  to  God  I  never  see  any  of 
you  again!" 

She  turned  on  her  heel  and  stumbled 
across  the  grounds,  up  the  stairs  to  the 
master  bedroom.  Her  hair  dripped.  Her 
shoes  squeaked  with  water.  Her  heart  felt 
heavy  as  a  stone  that  weighted  down  her 
body. 

Olga  followed  close  behind.  "There  goes 
your  chance  in  pictures!" 

"I  don't  care.  I'm  going  home  to  Talla- 
hassee. I'm  going  back  with  Bud."  She 
rummaged  about  on  the  bed,  burrowed  for 
her  hat,  crushed  it  on  her  wet  hair,  un- 
earthed her  gloves,  stuck  them  into  her 
pocket.  She  looked  high  and  low  for  her 
purse. 

"How  about  the  cats?" 

"No,  thanks,"  waving  aside  the  proffered 
furs.  She  wanted  nothing  that  belonged  to 
Olga — nothing  that  might  remind  her  of 
the  bitter  past. 

"Gee,  Pat,  I'm  sorry.  Here,  here's  your 
purse." 

For  a  moment,  Pat  melted.  "Thanks. 
Olga.  Thanks  for  everything.  I'll  write 
you  when  I  get  to  Tallahassee.  Good-bye." 

"Good  luck!" 

Pat  ran  down  the  stairs,  raced  across 
the  lawn,  stumbled  along  the  graveled 
driveway. 

She  had  trouble  finding  the  car.  It  was 
several  minutes  before  she  could  start  the 
motor.  It  was  not  easy  backing  away  from 
the  light  and  driving  off  into  the  darkness. 
(To  Be  Continued) 


Make  Way  for  Michael  Whalen 
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perfection  with  every  picture  in  which  he 
appears. 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  you've  known 
him  a  day  or  a  year,  whether  it  is  your 
first  meeting  or  your  one  hundred  and  first. 
You  are  constantly  aware  of  a  baffling 
something  in  this  young  and  handsome 
screen  player  that  for  a  time  defies  de- 
scription. It  puzzles  you.  and  then,  without 
warning,  one  day  while  you  are  sitting 
opposite  him  in  the  solarium  of  his  charm- 
ing Beverly  Hills  home  idly  chatting  about 
this  or  that,  the  answer  hits  you  like  a 
thunderbolt.  It  is  this :  At  twenty-eight  or 
thereabouts,  Michael  Whalen  has  found 
that  which  makes  life,  with  its  attendant 
stress  and  strain,  livable.  He  has  acquired 
an  inner  peace  and  spiritual  calm  which 
rays  out  from  his  person  like  a  benedic- 
tion. And  because  of  that  inner  quiet,  he 
is  the  most  restful  person  in  the  world  to 
talk  to. 

Michael  Whalen  today  has  perhaps  the 
best  chance  of  becoming  the  most  popu- 
lar actor  of  any  of  the  younger  crop  in 
Hollywood.  Yet  all  his  natural  endowments 
of  looks  and  talent  and  brains,  his  oppor- 


tunities— the  possession  of  the  qualities  in- 
herent in  screen  success  make  for  any- 
thing but  peace.  The  pursuit  of  his  career 
on  the  screen  is  like  a  race  for  thorough- 
breds only.  Every  muscle,  every  nerve  is 
taut,  every  thought  and  movement  is 
geared  to  the  only  goal,  the  winning  of 
that  race. 

He  was  a  fiery,  hot-tempered  young 
man  who  never  wanted  a  business  career, 
yet  he  spent  from  the  time  he  was  sixteen 
until  he  was  twenty-three  in  business.  He 
was  charming  and  significant  in  the  way 
that  all  attractive  young  men  of  Irish  ante- 
cedants  are,  but  he  was  also  rebellious, 
continually  churned  up  about  this  or  that 
which  displeased  him.  Now  he  is  calm, 
assured,  and  tolerant,  not  because  of  what 
he  has  so  far  won  from  life,  but  because 
of  what  it  did  not  give  him  for  so  many 
years. 

It  was  when  he  was  manager  of  the 
Woolworth  store  in  Derby,  Pennsylvania, 
that  he  decided  enough  was  enough. 

"I  deliberately  gave  up  a  very  prom- 
ising future  in  the  organization — at  least 
that's  what  my  chief  told  me — and  lit  or" 
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for  New  York.  I  felt  as  rich  as  Croesus 
with  my  $1800  and  I  was  going  around  the 
world  as  far  as  that  much  money  would 
take  me." 

And  he  might  have  covered  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  globe  if  he  hadn't 
stopped  in  New  York.  Here  he  found  the 
world  of  the  theatre  as  he  had  never  known 
it;  here  was  the  city  of  dreams. 

Quite  undaunted  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  never  appeared  on  any  stage,  he  pre- 
sented himself  one  fine  day  at  Eva  Le- 
Gallienne's  Civic  Repertory  Theatre  and 
announced  that  he  wanted  to  act.  He  got 
an  infinetesimal  part  in  "Twelfth  Night" — 
that  of  a  captain  of  the  guards.  He  had  onh 
one  line  to  speak,  but  his  six  feet  two  of 
masculinity  showed  off  that  uniform  as  it 
it  had  never  been  shown  off  before. 

Michael  grins  when  he  tells  you  of  his 
rendition  of  that  one  line.  "I  am  sure  no 
one  ever  heard  me  say  it  because  I  was  so 
frightened  I  didn't  say  it  loud  enough. 
But  I  did  say  it  with  expression."  The 
line  was  "Here  is  the  man." 

In  the  season  he  stayed  with  the  LeGal- 
lienne  company,  Michael  overcame  his 
fright  and  learned  how  to  speak  so  the 
audience  would  hear  him.  It  was  after  a 
performance  of  "Green  Mansions"  that 
Miss  LeGallienne  gave  him  that  priceless 
advice  about  life  and  living,  and  of  ^vhich 
he  was  intelligent  enough  to  sense  the 
soundness. 

Thereupon,  Michael,  as  he  terms  it.  pro- 
ceeded to  "grow  up."  "I  did  everything 
there  was  to  do  and  had  a  lot  of  fun 
doing  it."  Then,  suddenly,  he  left  the  stage. 
Today  he  himself  does  not  understand  that 
sudden  disaffection.  He  says.  "I  woke  up 
one  day  thoroughly  disillusioned  with  the 
stage.  I  didn't  like  it  any  more.  What  I 
had  for  so  long  worked  for  didn't  seem 
at  all  what  I  had  imagined  it  would  be. 
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cast  in  a  story  about  the  Navy,  go  a  noble 
and  find  two  girls  to  know  in  every  port. 


The  more  I  think  of  that  period  of  my 
life,  the  less  do  I  make  of  it.  I  guess  at 
that  time  I  just  didn't  know  what  I 
wanted." 

He  took  to  posing  for  illustrators  and 
commercial  artists.  The  cream  of  the  con- 
temporary artists  such  as  James  Montgom- 
ery Flagg,  McClelland  Barclay,  Henry 
Raleigh,  John  LaGatta,  all  reproduced 
Michael's  face  and  form  on  canvas.  Todav 


James  Montgomery  Flagg  is  one  of  his 
best  friends,  and  follows  his  career  closely. 
In  fact,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Mr.  Flagg, 
Michael  couldn't  have  made  the  trek  to 
Hollywood.  But  that's  getting  ahead  of 
our  story. 

And  now  comes  the  strangest  of  all  the 
tricks  which  old  Man  Destiny  played  on 
Michael  and  one  which  has  never  before 
been  revealed.  His  first  screen  test  was 


WON'T  TAKE  MAKE-UP? 


from  the  crisp,  cold  a 
skin  all  dry  and  flaky? 
Impossible   to   put  powde 
Those  little  flaky  bits  catch 
powder  in  horrid  little  clumps. 

You  can  change  all  that — in  no  time  at 
all.  Change  that  flakv  "feel"  of  your  skin 
to  a  slipping  touch  under  your  fingers — with 
just  one  application!  See  your  skin  so  smooth 
you  can  put  make-up  on  with  joy! 
How  can  this  be? 

A  dermatologist  explains 

It's  a  special  kind  of  cream  that  works  this 
quick  transformation.  A  keratolvtic  cream 
(Vanishing  Cream).  This  is  how  a  distin- 
guished dermatologist  explains  it: 

"A  keratolvtic  cream  has  the  ability  to 
melt  away  dry.  dead  cells  clinging  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin.  It  does  this  the  instant  it 
touches  the  skin.  This  brings  the  new,  young 
cells  into  view  at  once — smooth  and  soft." 


For  powder  base- 
Right  after  cleans- 
ing, put  on  a  fi 
Cream.    It  gives 
smoothness.  Powder  and 
Stay  for  hours. 

For  overnight — To  give  your  skin  lasting 
softness,  apply  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream 
after  vour  nightlv  cleansing.  Leave  it  on. 
It  won't  smear.  As  you  sleep,  your  skin 
gets  softer. 


Pond's,  "ept.  7S-YB.  Clii 
Rush    8-piece  package 

Package  *p<™>  **be  of  pond's 

Cream,  generous  r-.iniplr-  ot  1  other 
Pond's  Creams  and  5  different  shades  of  Pond's  Face 
Powder.  I  enclose  10c  for  postage  and  packing. 


Copyright.  193G.  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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SCREENLAND 


YOUR  LIPS 
AS  HE  DESIRES  THEM 


S  A  V  A  U 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi- 
soned and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world 
looks  punk. 

A  mere  bowel  movement  doesn't  get  at  the 
cause.  It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little 
Liver  Pills  to  get  these  two  pounds  of  bile  flowing 
freely  and  make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless, 
gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making  bile  flow  freely. 
Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stub- 
bornly refuse  anything  else.  25c  at  all  drug  stores. 


EARN  MONEYS  HONE 


Address  envelopes,  list  names,  sew, 

• do  other  kinds  of  work.  We  show 
you.   Send  Z4  stamp  for  details  to  \g< 

WOMEN'S   SERVICE  LEAGUE 

17  Roxbury  St.,  Dept.  S-2  Keene,  N.  H. 


m  DANDRUFF! 

Start  today  with  Glover's.  Persist  with  it.  See 
how  it  keeps  you  rid  of  Dandruff  and  beautifies 
your  hair.  This  famous  Medicine  has  been  helping  hair 
for  over  60  years.  Get  Glover's  Mange  Medicine  and 
Glover's  Medicared  Soap  ar  your  druggist's  or  have  your 
Hairdresser  give  vou  Glover's  Trearments  regularly. 


GLOVER'S 


an  accident,  and  came  about  because  a 
talent  scout  was  hot  on  the  trail  of  a 
girl  who  was  to  him  a  far  greater  prize. 

The  girl  whom  John  LeRoy  Johnston, 
then  a  talent  scout  for  M-G-M,  had  combed 
New  York  for  was  Gwfli  Andre.  Arthur 
William  Brown,  noted  illustrator,  had 
shown  Mr.  Johnston  some  drawings  he 
made  of  her.  So  impressed  was  Johnston 
with  her  beauty  that  he  wanted  to  get  her 
right  away  for  a  screen  test.  But  she 
seemed  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  land 
of  the  living.  Johnston  hunted  everywhere 
for  her. 

"That's  how  the  motion  picture  business 
is,"  says  Michael.  "If  it  wants  you  it  will 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  get  you,  but  if 
it  doesn't — well,  no  power  on  earth  can 
help  you. 

"Quite  by  accident  I  happened  into  Mr. 
Brown's  studio  on  a  day  when  Johnston, 
worn  out  with  weeks  of  false  clues,  and 
very  much  on  the  debit  side  of  his  expense 
account  as  a  result,  was  there.  I  happened 
to  mention  that  I  knew  Gwili  and  that  I 
thought  I  could  trace  her.  Johnston  was 
desperate.  He  said,  'All  right,  Shovlin' — 
I  was  Joseph  Kenneth  Shovlin  then — 'you 
find  Gwili  Andre  for  me  and  I'll  give  you 
a  screen  test  too.'  He  never  had  the  re- 
motest idea  of  testing  me  until  I  spoke. 
You  can  just  bet  I  dashed  around  madly 
until  I  found  Miss  Andre.  In  fact,  we 
made  our  first  screen  test  together." 

And  though  Johnston  went  back  to  his 
executives  and  praised  his  accidental  male 
find  to  the  skies,  the  studio  would  have 
none  of  him.  Nor  would  some  ten  or  twelve 
other  studios  who  subsequently  made  tests 
of  Whalen. 

Then  came  a  slump  in  posing  jobs.  He 
sang  on  the  radio.  Whalen  has  an  excel- 
lent baritone  voice,  and  plays  the  piano. 
In  fact,  he  could  have  become  a  concert 
pianist  if  he  had  applied  himself.  So  it  was 
radio  and  music  for  a  while. 

"But  I  knew  that  wasn't  it."  says 
Michael.  "I  was  scattering  around  and  I 
didn't  know  what  I  wanted.  I  was  con- 
tinually torn  into  a  thousand  pieces,  a 
bundle  of  nerves,  hurting  myself  and  every- 
one around  me." 

Suddenly,  one  day,  he  knew  exactly  what 
he  wanted.  Hollywood !  And  he  was  going. 
Nothing  could  stop  him.  He  refused  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
tested  and  rejected  by  every  studio.  He 
was  going  to  Hollywood. 

He  had  some  money,  but  not  enough. 
He  talked  it  over  with  his  friend,  James 
Montgomery  Flagg,  who,  friend  that  he 
was,  made  up  the  deficit.  Michael  chose  the 
cheapest  way  from  coast  to  coast. 

"I  went  to  more  travel  bureaus,  I  exam- 
ined more  railroad  and  bus  agency  sched- 
ules than  you  could  ever  imagine  existed. 
I  was  shopping  for  the  cheapest  way  to 


Hollywood  and  at  last  I  found  it.  From 
New  York  to  New  Orleans  by  Southern 
Pacific  Steamship,  and  then  on  the  train 
in  a  day  coach  for  three  days  to  Los  An- 
geles. It  was  really  a  lot  of  fun.  All  the 
people  on  the  boat  had  one  coach  on  the 
train,  and  we  fixed  the  seats  like  berths 
where  we  could,  and  what  with  lunch 
baskets  and  thermos  bottles,  we  made  out 
fine." 

Hollywood  did  all  its  stuff  for  Michael 
Whalen,  which  name  he  adopted  when  he 
arrived  there.  It  was  his  grandfather's  and 
he  was  one  of  Michael's  boyhood  heroes. 
Hollywood  ignored  him,  it  sneered  at  him. 
it  held  out  its  hand  to  him,  and  then  as 
he  was  about  to  grasp  it,  pulled  it  away. 
He  starved  and  thirsted  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  Hollywood  used  up  its  whole  bag 
of  discouraging  tricks  on  this  boy  who 
never  for  one  instant  would  admit  that 
he  had  been  wrong  in  coming. 

When  "The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street" 
was  about  to  be  screened,  Michael  was  a 
member  of  the  M-G-M  drama  school,  with- 
out pay.  Ralph  Forbes  had  been  cast  as 
Captain  Cook.  Then  word  came  that  he 
would  not  be  available.  Michael  was  tested 
for  the  part,  and,  wonder  of  wonders, 
found  satisfactory  and  signed  for  the  pic- 
ture. But  the  day  before  they  started  shoot- 
ing, Ralph  Forbes  finished  what  he  had 
been  working  in,  and  was  free  to  be  Cap- 
tain Cook,  and  Michael  was  out.  Breaks 
of  that  sort  were  his  portion  for  three 
and  a  half  years.  He  had  no  money,  he 
could  find  little  or  nothing  to  do.  A  sister 
to  whom  he  was  devoted  was  ill  in  New 
York.  He  couldn't  help  her.  It  ate  into  his 
soul.  It  seemed  as  if  things  could  get  no 
worse. 

But  he  had  yet  to  reach  the  bottomless 
pit.  He  had  from  time  to  time  appeared  in 
the  little  theatres  around  Hollywood  for 
little  or  no  pay.  It  was  while  he  was  ap- 
pearing in  a  play  called  "Turquoise 
Matrix"  at  the  Gateway  Playhouse  that  his 
whole  world  crashed  about  his  head.  The 
show  closed  and  the  girl  he  was  des- 
perately in  love  with  broke  their  relation- 
ship all  on  the  same  night.  Earlier  in  the 
day,  he  had  heard  that  a  dramatic  coach 
of  some  standing  in  Hollywood  had  said, 
"It  would  be  a  kindness  if  some  friend 
would  tell  Michael  Whalen  that  he  will 
never  be  an  actor  and  he  will  never  get 
on  the  screen." 

It  was  too  much,  and  the  cumulative 
effect  of  that  day's  woe  and  all  that  had 
gone  before  brought  him  face  to  face  with 
fear  and  despair.  For  weeks  he  wandered 
around  in  a  daze,  his  grip,  his  courage, 
his  confidence  in  himself  completely  de- 
stroyed. 

Life  then  and  there  would  have  ended 
in  complete  oblivion  for  Michael  Whalen, 
but  his  guardian  angel  decreed  otherwise. 


for    February  1937 

One  evening  as  he  sat  alone  in  a  Boule- 
vard restaurant,  not  caring  whether  life 
went  on,  and  rather  hoping  it  wouldn't, 
an  old  man  came  up  and  sat  down  next  to 
him.  Michael  had  never  seen  him  before, 
but  he  was  never  to  forget  him. 

"My  son,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know  why 
you  are  afraid,  but  I  know  that  you  are. 
Every  line  in  your  face,  every  movement  of 
your  body  telegraphs  to  me  the  message  of 
fear— your  terror  of  failure.  Stop  it!  Stop 
thinking  of  yourself  as  a  failure  and  what- 
ever you  want  will  come  to  you." 

This  unknown  master  of  philosophy 
taught  Michael  how  to  conquer  his  fear, 
how  to  relax,  how  to  believe  again  in  him- 
self. He  taught  him  the  power  of  self- 
control,  mental  and  spiritual  discipline. 

Michael  Whalen  walked  out  of  that 
restaurant  renewed,  with  something  in  his 
heart  he  had  never  known  before-^-eace. 
From  that  night  on  life  took  on  a  different 
color,  and  all  the  good  he  ti2s  since  known 
began  to  come  his  way. 

So  well  has  he  learned  his  lesson  of  self- 
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as  cnildisn  as  a  younster  crying  ici  d. 
lolly-pop.  Michael  just  looks  at  you.  and 
you  realize  that  this  young  man  has  a  wis- 
dom and  strength  you  lack,  even  though 
you  are  twice  his  age. 

In  his  first  year  on  the  screen  Michael 
has  been  in  eight  pictures  in  nine  months. 
Twentieth  Century-Fox.  the  first  studio  to 
give  him  a  contract,  has  definitely  started 
on  his  way  a  very  exceptional  young  man. 
He  should,  by  afi  the  signs,  have  an  ex- 
ceptional career. 

His  sister.  Claire,  once  asked  me,  "Why 
can't  someone  write  a  happy  story  about 
Michael?"  From  now  on  one  should  have 
nothing  but  happy  stories  to  relate  about 
Michael  Whalen.  master  of  himself. 


"Garden  of  Allah" 
Contest  Winners 


=  -  "  Zr — Ve:'-5-r;  =  -  C-.'se 
John  S.  Antkowiak,  122  Sears  Street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

2ND  PRIZE— S-uen  Wrist  Watch 

Louse  Watts,  540!  C^.'.c-.  Ave.,  C-'c  =  cc 

III. 

3RD  PRIZE— Marlene  Dietrich's  Costume 
Mrs.  Preston  Chapman,  711  Piedmont  Ave., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


<-.=.  7-7.S2:-::  ?:-ri.; 


OF  ALL  ITS 


TERRORS 


AMAZING  NEW  FREDERICS  WIRELESS  PERMANENT 
USES  NO  HARMFUL  CHEMICAL  HEAT-NO  INTENSE 
ELECTRICAL  HEAT-NO  HAIR-PULLING  WIRES 

T^OR  YEARS  women  have  shrunk  from  the  terrors 
of  Chemical  Heat  — from  the  discomforts  of  elec- 
trical machines  with  heavy  hair-pulling  gadgets. 
But  all  this  is  a  nightmare  of  the  past.  Frederics 
Wireless  Wave  has  robbed  permanent  wavins  of  all 
its  terrors.  Today,  feather-light,  pre-heated  alumi- 
num wavers  are  put  on  to  cool  off — not  heat  up. 
Quickly  —  magically  —  comfortably  —  your  straight 
hair  is  coaxed  into  beautiful,  soft,  lustrous  waves  — 
so  alluring — so  enduring  and  so  easy  to  manage  that 
you  will  think  you  really  have  naturally  curly  hair. 

-  Send  your  name  and  address  to  E.  Frederics.  Inc.. 
235-247  East  15th  Street.  New  York  City  and 
we  will  rush  you  the  names  of  Frederics 
Franchise  Shopowners  in  your  neighborhood 
who  are  crualified  and  equipped  to  give  the 
new  Frederics  ^  ireless  Permanent. 


Makecertainthat  Frederics  Vita-Tonic 
orVitronMagic  »hield  are  used  onyour 
hair  when  getting  a  Frederics  Wireless 
Permanent  (tee  illustrations  above). 
A^oid  substitutes.  Sample  wrapper, 
for  identification,  will  be  sent  Free-, 


-Frederics 

VITA-TONIC<WVITRON 

Cl)IR£l£SS 


E.  FREDERIC?,  Inc..  Dept.  9A39 
235-241  East  4-5th  St. 
New  York  City 

Kindly  send  me  a  list  of  salons  in  my  neighbor- 
hood who  give  Frederics  Wireless  Permanent*. 
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Maid  of  Salem 

Continued  from  page  25 


•  Are  your  hands  coarse  to  touch?  Unsightly  to  the  eye? 
Does  your  stin  feel  like  a  file? 

Try  using  Italian  Balm — a  justly  famous,  rich  and 
"wide-spreading  skin  softener — and  see  how  quickly  your 
Skin  becomes  soft  again  and  smooth  in  texture. 

Italian  Balm  is  recognized,  from  coast  to  coast,  as 
being  one  of  the  quickest-acting,  most  inexpensive  skin 
beautifiers  ever  invented.  In  one  of  the  nation's  large 
cities  recently,  an  independent  survey  of  homes  revealed 
this  unheard  of  endorsement:  Italian  Balm  was  in  the 
homes  of  better  than  50%  of  all  those  buying  any  such 
preparation;  in  better  than  three  times  as  many  homes 
a9  any  similar  toilet  goods  item. 

Non-sticky.  Quick-drying.  Approved  by  Good  House- 
keeping. Send  for  a  FREE  Vanity  bottle  today. 

Italian  Balm 


IE  ORIGINAL  SKIN  SOFTENER 


(  AMP  WW  SALES  CO. 
2602  Lincoln  Highway,  Batavia,  111. 
Gentlemen:  I  have  never  tried 
Italian  Balm.  Please  send  me  Vanity 
bottle  FREE  and  postpaid. 


WHY  CORNS  COME 
BACK  BIGGER,  UGLIER 

unless  removed  ROOFand  ALL 


Amazing  New 
Method  Removes 
Corn  for  Good! 


W/ HEN  you  danger- 
W  ously  cut  or  pare  a 
corn  at  home,  you  merely  trim  the  surface.  The  root 
remains  imbedded  in  the  toe.  Soon  the  corn  comes 
back  bigger,  more  painful  than  ever.  That's  why 
millions  of  people  are  discarding  these  old-fash- 
ioned methods  and  now  use  this  new  easy  double- 
action  Blue-Jay  method.  The  pain  stops  instantly 
by  removing  the  pressure,  then  that  entirecorn  lifts 
out  root  and  all  in  three  short  days  (exceptionally 
stubborn  cases  may  require  a  second  application). 
Blue-Jay  is  a  modern  medicated  tiny  plaster.  Easy 
to  use,  invisible.  Get  Blue-Jay  today. 
FREE  OFFER:  We  will  be  glad  to  send  one  Blue- 
Jay  absolutely  free  to  anyone  who  has  a  corn,  to 
prove  that  it  ends  pain  instantly,  removes  the  corn 
completely.  Just  send  your  name  and  address  to 
Bauer  &  Black,  Dept.B-81  2  500  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  Act  quickly  before  this  trial 
Offer  expires.  Write  today. 
•A  plug  of  dead  cells  root-like  in  form  and  position.  If 
left  may  serve  as  rural  point  for  renewed  development. 


in  such  frivolity.  You've  always  spoiled 
her.  Ever  since  she's  been  a  child  she's 
been  able  to  twirl  you  around  her  finger. 
And — and  I  can't  forget  that  her  mother — " 

"Martha !"  John's  voice  rose  in  his  fear 
and  he  glanced  quickly  around  the  room 
as  if  he  could  not  trust  even  the  closed 
windows  and  the  door  bolted  against  the 
village.  "That's  something  she  must  never 
know.  We  promised — " 

But  Martha  was  not  to  be  denied  her 
little  triumph. 

"I  can  never  feel  safe  about  a  girl  whose 
mother  I  know  was  burned  as  a  witch !" 
she  said,  and  all  the  smouldering  jeal- 
ousy she  had  felt  for  the  girl,  all  the  fears 
she  had  tried  to  suppress,  flowed  openly 
into  her  blood  and  her  heart  and  her  voice. 

Witches !  The  word  was  one  not  to  be 
even  whispered  in  Salem  Village,  and  some 
there  were  who  shuddered  away  from  it 
and  some  there  were  who  thrilled  to  it  and 
dwelt  secretly  on  the  word  until  it  be- 
came an  excitement  to  color  drab  days 
with  a  thing  that  was  neither  glory  nor 
horror  but  a  strange  intermingling  of  the 
two. 

Abigail  Goode,  the  elder's  wife,  was  one 
of  these.  Always  there  had  been  that  reach- 
ing out  in  her  for  everything  that  was 
turbulent  and  strange  and  disquieting.  Only 
to  think  of  them  was  to  escape  from  end- 
less monotony,  and  to  hear  of  them  from 
her  slave  Tituba,  who  came  to  her  from 
the  West  Indies,  was  an  introduction  that 
lifted  her  to  new  exultation. 

Abigail  was  listening  to  the  black  woman 
when  Barbara  came  into  the  kitchen,  the 
basket  of  candles  her  aunt  had  made  over 
her  arm,  her  eyes  still  bright  with  the 
remembered  glow  of  her  pretty  new  bonnet. 
And  pity  came  to  Barbara  as  she  heard 
Tituba's  words  and  saw  the  eagerness  in 
Deborah  Cheeves'  smile  and  in  the  trem- 
bling hands  of  old  Goody  Higgins  as  she 
lighted  her  pipe. 

But  it  was  not  for  Abigail,  or  for  De- 
borah, who  was  an  ineffectual,  silly  woman 
who  copied  her  friend  in  everything  she 
did,  or  for  Goody  who  was  the  village 
beggar  and  had  crept  in  the  room  to  warm 
herself  before  the  fire,  that  Barbara  feared. 
It  was  for  the  children  gathered  there, 
their  small  faces  upturned  as  they  listened, 
that  she  trembled.  For  Ann  Goode,  self- 
willed  and  domineering  and  consumed  with 
that  same  restlessness  that  possessed  her 
mother ;  and  for  Nabby,  her  younger  sis- 
ter :  and  most  of  all  for  little  Mercy 
Cheeves,  always  so  timid  and  so  easily 
moved  to  fear. 

Tituba  talked,  white  teeth  flashing  in 
her  black  face,  and  there  was  the  jungle 
in  that  bare  Puritan  kitchen.  There  was  the 
dark  of  the  moon  and  drums  beating  and 
a  sound  as  of  a  great  wind  rustling.  Only 
there  wasn't  a  wind. 

"An'  a  great  fire  would  shoot  up  to 
Heaven,"  Tituba  rocked  ecstatically,  "an' 
then  Obano  would  appear,  him  you  calls 
Satan.  Then  there'd  be  feastin'  an'  dancin' 
and  they'd  be  a  whirlin'  of  wings  like  bats 
goin'  up  until  they  fill  the  sky  an'  when 
mornin'  come  the  trees  in  that  jungle  would 
be  dead  and  the  river  would  be  as  red  as 
blood !" 

"Tituba!"  Barbara's  quiet  voice  came 
reprovingly.  "Where  did  you  ever  see  such 
a  thing?" 

"I  seen  them  in  my  country,  Mistress." 
Tituba  protested,  but  her  voice  was 
drowned  out  by  the  children's  clamoring. 

"You  should  have  been  here  sooner,  Bar- 
bara. Tituba  told  our  fortunes." 

"I'm  to  be  a  person  of  importance!" 


Ann's  voice  came  imperiously.  "I  shall  be 
above  everyone  else  and  everyone  shall 
listen  to  me." 

"Give  me  your  hand,  Miss  Barbara.'' 
Tituba  said  in  her  soft  Indies  drawl.  Then 
as  she  took  it,  "I  see  a  man,  tall,  well- 
favored,  dark  hair.  He's  very  near,  child. 
A  gay  young  man  with  a  glint  in  his  eyes." 

Barbara  laughed  unbelievinglv.  But  oh 
in  her  heart  she  wished  she  could  believe. 
A  gay  young  man  with  a  glint  in  his  eve ! 
Only  there  was  none  like  that  in  all'  of 
Salem  Village.  Men  there  were  and  plenty 
who  would  have  liked  to  court  her,  but 
none  like  the  one  Tituba  had  seen  in  her 
destiny. 
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But  she  could  not  help  thinking  of  him 
as  she  went  around  the  village  distributing 
her  candles.  Bayberry  candles,  sweet-smell- 
ing and  long-lasting  for  those  who  had  flax 
and  grain  and  meat  at  slaughtering  time  to 
give  for  them.  And  tallow  ones  for  those 
whose  demands  were  less,  such  as  Jere- 
miah, the  gentle  old  man  who  had  come  to 
live  among  them  and  who  had  only  the 
lobsters  he  caught  in  his  pots  to  barter 
with. 

Maybe  it  was  because  he  came  from  Vir- 
ginia that  Barbara  liked  so  well  to  be  with 
Jeremiah.  Because  he  could  tell  her  of  the 
Cavaliers  and  their  ladies  who  dressed  in 
silks  and  laces  and  were  so  gay  and  blithe- 
some always. 

But  when  she  came  to  his  hut  there  was 
not  the  usual  welcome  for  her  and  when 
she  brushed  aside  his  protests  that  the 
place  had  not  been  cleaned  and  was  not  fit 
for  her,  she  laughed  and  said  she  would  do 
it  herself. 

For  all  his  protesting  she  opened  the 
door  to  the  lean-to  where  his  broom  was 
kept,  and  then  it  seemed  for  a  moment  she 
had  stopped  breathing,  for  there  was  a 
man  crouched  against  the  further  wall,  one 
arm  covered  with  a  blood-stained  bandage, 
and  his  hand  grasping  his  sword.  A  young 
man,  dark  and  handsome  for  all  that  he 
was  unshaven  and  his  clothes  were  torn. 
At  sight  of  her  he  smiled,  and  no  man 
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of  her  ken  had  ever  swept  his  hat  off  so 
jauntily  as  he  did  then  and  her  answering 
smile  trembled  to  see  its  broken  feather 
as  gallant  still  as  the  man  himself. 

"Glory  be!"  Even  his  voice  was  dif- 
ferent, almost  caressing  in  its  softness.  "I 
heard  a  voice.  But  I  thought  you  mortal." 

"My  nephew,  Roger  Coverman,"  Jere- 
miah broke  in  hastily.  "Mistress  Barbara 
Clarke."  And  as  the  girl  curtsied  his  voice 
came  more  tensely :  "I  must  ask  you,  not  a 
word  about  my  visitor,  even  though  I  can- 
not tell  you  why." 

"Faith  she  must  know !"  Roger  cried, 
for  even  at  that  first  sight  of  her  he  wanted 
everything  to  be  understood  between  them. 
"These  tatters,  this  blood,  this  bandage ! 
Let  me  give  you  the  worst  of  it  first. 
I'm  a  fugitive,  I'm  a  rebel,  I'm  a  traitor 
to  the  crown.  It  was  a  little  matter  of 
taxes,  and  being  a  Virginian  and  a  patriot 
I  resented  it  as  did  others.  The  Governor 
resented  our  objections  and  we  replied  with 
rword." 

Now  that  Roger  had  betrayed  himself 
his  uncle  was  not  going  to  let  the  telling 
of  it  want  in  courage. 

"Gallant !"  he  cried,  and  one  hand  went 
proudly  on  Roger's  arm.  "Three  hundred 
of  them  against  two  thousand  soldiers !  And 
Roger  with  his  back  against  the  wall  hold- 
ing off  half  a  dozen — " 

"Tush !"  Roger  said,  and  Barbara  saw 
it  was  as  Tituba  had  told  her  it  would  be. 
He  was  gay  and  there  was  a  glint  in  his 
eye.  "No  matter  how  magnificent  we  were 
in  defeat  they  beat  us  well !  Put  us  to  flight 
and  confiscated  our  lands,  and  a  friendly 
skipper  brought  me  to  Boston  and  I  came 
the  rest  of  the  way  through  your  forests, 
hiding  by  day  and  travelling  by  night." 

"With  a  price  on  his  head  of  a  thousand 
pounds !"  Jeremiah  broke  in  proudly. 

"Do  you  think   it's  worth  it?"  Roger 
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chuckled  and  turned  his  profile  to  Bar- 
bara, and  she  had  never  felt  like  this  with 
any  man  before  as  if  life  were  all  non- 
sense and  laughter.  But  because  she  was 
almost  afraid  of  this  new  feeling  her  eyes 
were  quiet  as  she  curtsied  quickly  and  was 
gone. 

"When  will  you  come  here  again?"  The 
outrageous  man  had  come  after  her,  was 
walking  along  with  her  as  if  he  had  known 
her  always. 

"I  bring  candles  once  each  week."  It 
w^as  difficult  to  be  a  Puritan  maid  then 
and  speak  demurely  with  eyes  properly  ca<-t 

"Only  once?"  Roger  protested.  "But  I'm 
a  great  reader.  I  read  far  into  the  night. 
We  will  have  need  of  more  by  sunrise  to- 
morrow." 

"I  must  gather  bayberries  before  we  can 
make  more."  In  her  confusion  she  forgot 
it  was  the  tallow  ones  that  she  brought 
to  Jeremiah. 

"Let  me  help  you,"  he  begged.  "I  have 
an  amazing  nose  for  bayberries.  I  track 
them  like  a  hound  upon  the  trail." 

"You  might  be  seen."  Funny  how  easy 
it  was  to  laugh  with  this  man  and  find  gay 
little  words  to  answer  his  gaiety.  "I  could 
not  risk  so  valuable  a  head !" 

"Faith,  it's  not  my  head  is  in  danger 
now !"  And  now  the  light  was  gone  from 
his  voice  as  he  took  her  hand,  and  it  was 
as  if  a  little  flame  ran  along  it  to  Bar- 
bara's fingertips.  "Truly,  when  shall  I  see 
you  again  ?" 

Barbara  had  need  to  school  her  voice 
then,  to  school  her  heart  and  her  betraying 
eyes  and  her  hand  so  close  to  trembling. 

"When  I  bring  more  candles !"  The 
words  came  from  her  traitorous  lips  and 
she  was  gone.  But  she  was  thinking  of  him 
when  she  walked  to  the  meeting  house  on 
Sunday  between  her  aunt  Ellen  and  her 


"A  COLD" 

Be  douUy  careful  about  the  laxative  you  tab 


ONE  of  the  first  questions  the  doctor 
asks  when  you  have  a  cold  is— 
"Are  your  bowels  regular?"  Doctors 
know  how  important  a  laxative  is  in 
the  treatment  of  colds.  They  know  also 
the  importance  of  choosing  the  right 
laxative  at  this  time. 

Before  they  will  give  any  laxative 
their  approval,  doctors  make  doubly 
sure  that  it  measures  up  to  their  own 
specifications.  Read  these  specifica- 
tions. They  are  important  — not  only 
during  the  "cold  season,"  but  all  the 
year  'round. 

The  doctor  says  that  a  laxative 
should  be :  Dependable  .  . .  Mild . . . 
Thorough  .  .  .  Time-tested. 

The  doctor  says  that  a  laxative 
should  not:  Over-act  .  .  .  Form  a 
habit  .  .  .  Cause  stomach  pains  .  .  . 
Nauseate,  or  upset  the  digestion. 

Ex-Lax  meets  every  one  of  these 
demands  so  fairly  that  many  doctors 


use  it  for  their  own  families.  And  mil- 
lions of  other  families,  too,  trust  it  so 
completely  that  they  have  made  Ex-Lax 
the  most  widely  used  laxative  in  the 
whole  wide  world. 

One  trial  of  Ex-Lax  will  tell  you 
why  its  use  is  so  universal ...  It  is  thor- 
ough. But  it  is  gentle... It  is  effective. 
But  it  is  mild  ...  It  brings  welcome 
relief —without  stomach  pains  or 
nausea.  That's  why  it's  such  a  favorite, 
not  only  of  the  grown-ups  but  of  the 
youngsters,  too.  And,  just  to  make  it 
even  more  pleasant,  Ex-Lax  tastes 
exactly  like  delicious  choco!?te...At 
all  drug  stores  in  10c  and  25c  sizes. 

When  Nature  forgets 
—  remember 

EX-LAX 

THE  ORIGINAL  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 
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SCREENLAND 


•  Mercolized  Wax  gently  melts  off  faded,  dis- 
colored outer  skin.  Reveals  the  velvety-smooth, 
soft,  beautiful  underskin.  Blemishes  disappear. 

Mercolized  Wax  is  a  complete  beauty  treatment 
in  a  single  cream.  Contains  everything  your  skin 
needs.  Cleanses.  Softens.  Beautifies.  Protects. 

Start  using  Mercolized  Wax  tonight.  Win  new 
skin  loveliness.  Mercolized  Wax  brings  out  the 
hidden  beauty  of  any  complexion. 
T  TSE  Saxotlte  Astringent— a  refreshing  stimulating 
skin  tonic.  Smooths  out  wrinkles  and  age  lines. 
Refines  coarse  pores,  eliminates  oiliness.  Dissolve 
Saxolite  In  one-half  pint  witch  hazel.  Use  daily. 
At  drug  and  department  stores  everywhere. 
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OF  SUCCESSFUL  SONG  WRITING,  including 
free  copy  of  valuable  Rhyming  Dictionary  and  in- 
formation on  current  market  requirements.  If  you 
write  poems  or  compose  melodies,  SEND  FOR 
OUR  OFFER. 
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Relieve 
Pain  In  9 
Minutes 


NEURITIS 

To  relieve  the  torturing  pain  of  Neuritis,  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia  or  Lumbago  in  9  minutes,  get  the  Doctor's 
Prescription  NURITO.  Absolutely  safe.  No  opiates, 
no  narcotics.  Does  the  work  quickly — must  relieve 
your  pain  in  nine  minutes  or  money  back  at  Drug- 
gist's. Don't  suffer.  Use  guaranteed  NURITO  today; 


100%  Improvement  Guaranteed 

We  build,  strengthen  the  vocal  organs — 
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PERFECT   VOICE  INSTITUTE, 

64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


You  Can  Regain  Perfect  Speech,  if  you 

STAMMER 
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Method  for  the  s 
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KILL  THE  HAIR  ROOT 


trated  Booklet,  "How 
Hair  Forever." 
D.  J.  MAHLER  CO 


Uepl.  29B.  Providence.  R.  I 


The   fascinating   allure   of  henna- 
treated  hair  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  stars  of  screen  and  stage. 
To  be  absolutely  safe  and  to  obta" 
ist 
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small  cousin  Timothy,  the  pretty  new 
bonnet  on  her  head  and  everyone's  eyes 
straying  towards  it.  And  afterwards  when 
she  sat  on  the  women's  side  of  the  house 
and  the  preacher  singled  her  and  her  pretty 
new  bonnet  for  the  close  of  the  sermon 
she  realized  with  a  little  shock  at  her  own 
boldness  that  she  was  only  amused.  Once 
she  would  have  been  ashamed.  Now  she 
thought  only  how  Roger  would  laugh  in 
hearing  it. 

"Speaking  of  Satan,"  the  Reverend 
Parris'  words  came  in  slow  deliberation, 
"I  must  also  bid  ye  beware  of  women  who 
bedeck  themselves  with  ribbons,  curls,  and 
silk  bonnets,  thus  causing  men's  minds  to 
wander.  I  say  that  a  female  who  would 
fritter  away  her  time  trimming  and  trick- 
ing herself  out  in  such  fashion  should  be 
looked  upon  as  the  very  gizzard  of  a  trifle, 
the  epitome  of  nothing  and  a  very  apt 
prey  of  the  devil !" 

Strange  how  things  couldn't  reach  her 
any  more!  Strange  how  that  one  meeting 
could  have  changed  her  forevermore.  And 
then  she  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
saw  she  could  be  fearful  after  all,  for 
Roger  was  hiding  behind  a  tree  close  to 
the  meeting-house  begging  her  in  panto- 
mime to  come  to  the  cabin.  Frantically  she 
nodded  she  would  and  motioned  him  away 
before  he  should  be  seen. 

She  did  not  hear  the  talk  about  witch- 
craft that  held  the  others  when  Bilge  the 
village  drunkard  told  them  of  the  tall  man 
he  had  seen,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak  tbat 
could  only  belong  to  Satan,  hiding  behind 
the  trees  so  close  to  the  House  of  God 
itself. 

For  Barbara  stopped  only  long  enough 
to  ask  her  aunt  if  she  could  take  Jeremiah 
what  was  left  of  the  cold  chicken  before 
she  was  on  her  way  to  the  cabin.  Her  eyes 
glowed  as  she  watched  the  two  eat  and  talk 
of  the  state  they  both  loved,  and  it  wasn't 
until  Jeremiah  had  left  them  alone  that 
she  found  the  voice  to  speak. 

"It  must  be  very  gay  in  Virginia."  The 
words  came  wistfully. 

"We  make  it  gay !"  Roger  laughed. 
"We've  a  saying  there :  'When  danger  lurks 
around  the  corner,  you  must  dance  the  safe 
moments  away.'  " 

"Dance?"  The  word  was  such  a  shock- 
ing one  to  Puritan  ears  that  Barbara  was 
appalled  at  the  little  thrill  it  gave  her  say- 
ing it  after  him. 

"Have  you  never  danced?"  Roger  looked 
at  her  pityingly.  "The  cotillion!  The  ga- 
votte ?" 

"The  very  names  sound  frivolous,"  Bar- 
bara sighed,  "but  nice !" 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  Roger 
should  teach  her  and  though  at  first  she 
was  aghast  at  her  own  temerity  in  dancing 
and  on  the  Sabbath  day,  too,  she  found  it 
did  not  seem  so  sinful  after  all,  feeling  the 
touch  of  his  hand  on  hers,  warming  her 
heart  to  his  eyes  and  his  smile. 

So  that  night  with  the  moonlight  stream- 
ing in  through  her  window  she  needs 
must  dance  again,  imagining  him  there 
with  her,  imagining  that  touch  of  his  on 
her  hand,  and  his  smile.  Whirling  and 
curtseying  as  he  had  taught  her  and  so 
intent  on  her  little  game  that  she  did  not 
know  the  door  had  opened  until  Timothy 
spoke. 

And  when  the  child  asked  her  what  she 
was  doing,  it  was  easy  to  say  that  one 
word,  'dancing,'  though  only  yesterday  it 
was  one  that  would  have  frightened  her  in 
the  saying  of  it,  and  when  he  puckered  his 
forehead  "in  bewilderment  and  asked  why 
she  was  curtseying  she  said  gaily,  "That's 
a  curtsey  to  my  partner.  Oh,  he's  such  a 
handsome  young  man,  Timothy!" 

"But  I  don't  see  him."  The  boy's  eyes 
widened. 

"You're  not  supposed  to,"  she  laughed, 
and  then  suddenly  the  laugh  was  gone  and 
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she  put  her  arms  around  him. 

It  was  on  the  day  the  village  was  rais- 
ing the  preacher's  new  house  that  she  saw 
Roger  again.  She  had  not  thought  it  would 
be  so  soon  but  she  was  glad  when  she  met 
him  on  her  way  and  after  that  it  did  not 
seem  to  matter  that  her  tardiness  might 
be  noticed  with  Roger  laughing  with  her 
and  the  two  of  them  clambering  up  into  a 
tree  when  they  saw  the  cowherd  ambling 
along  the  meadows  with  his  charges. 

Different  this  time,  too,  from  all  the 
other  times,  hiding  there  in  that  secret  leafy 
little  world,  so  close  that  every  move  they 
made  meant  that  their  hands  or  shoulders 
must  touch  and  with  the  new  confusion 
coming  when  they  found  their  lips  so  near. 

"I'm  fast  learning  how  it  feels  to  be 
a  fugitive,"  Barbara  said  at  last,  "hiding 
in  trees  and  tumbling  down  hills  at  every 
sign  of  danger.  Will  it  always  be  like  this 
for  you?" 

"I  suppose  I  could  send  a  petition  to 
their  Majesties,  asking  them  to  pardon 
me." 

"Could  you?"  she  asked  eagerly.  "To 
King  William,  to  Queen  Mary?  What 
would  you  say?" 

"Now  if  I  were  talking  to  the  King, 
man  to  man  over  our  pipes  and  ale,  I'd 
say,  'William,  can't  you  and  I  come  to  a 
fair  and  square  understanding?  'Tis  no 
great  sport  being  a  fugitive  from  injustice. 
You  see  there's  a  young  lady  in  the  case. 
Just  put  yourself  in  my  place,  William. 
Suppose  you  were  chased  out  of  London 
and  had  to  hide  at  Dover  by  the  sea.  You'd 
miss  your  Mary,  wouldn't  you?  I'm  not 
saying  a  word  against  Mary,  but  the  young 
lady  I  have  in  mind  is  the  most  fascinating, 
twinkling,  dark-eyed  maid  that  ever  took 
an  honest  man's  breath  away.  'Tis  mon- 
strous that  I  should  not  be  free  to  see 
her  and  tell  her  what's  racing  through  my 
mind.' " 

He  leaned  closed.  "Now  whisper,"  he 
begged.  "What  would  you  say  to  that  peti- 
tion ?" 

"I'd  say  I  could  not  refuse  you,"  Bar- 
bara whispered,  and  then  she  was  in  Roger's 
arms  and  his  mouth  found  her  and  the 
world  ended  and  began  again.  And  later 
when  Barbara  took  stock  of  time  once 
more  and  Roger  had  jumped  to  the  ground 
and  pulled  her  down  beside  him  that  kiss 
was  still  on  her  lips  as  she  hurried  away. 

It  was  on  the  shore  road  that  she  met 
Dr.  John  and  he  dismounted  from  his  horse 
and  helped  her  up  to  the  pillion  behind 
him,  and  so  it  was  that  they  rode  to  the 
house-raising  together  and  so  it  was  that 
Martha  saw  them,  and  her  jealousy  flared 
to  a  passion  it  had  never  known  before. 
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THE  RIGHT  AND 
WRONG  ABOUT 

COLDS! 

Facts  It  Will  Pay  You  to  Know! 


Never  had  children  been  such  little 
trouble  as  they  were  at  that  house-rais- 
ing. The  men  carried  their  gifts  of  furni- 
ture and  linen  into  the  house  and  the  women 
tidied  it  without  a  child  anywhere  to  get 
in  the  way. 

Down  in  the  deserted  saw-pit  they 
huddled  listening  as  Ann  read  to  them 
from  Cotton  Mather's  book  on  witchcraft 
that  she  had  seen  her  father  secrete  in 
his  desk  and  had  awaited  her  opportunity 
to  get. 

"Sometimes  they  would  be  deaf;  some- 
times dumb ;  sometimes  blind."  Her  voice 
was  avid.  "Then  their  tongues  would  be 
drawn  down  their  throats  or  they  would 
be  pulled  out  on  their  chins  to  a  prodigious 
length.  They  would  make  the  most  piteous 
outcries.  They  were  scratched,  they  were 
pinched  and  tormented  all  of  which  they 
said  were  the  work  of  the  women  who 
bewitched  them." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  pinched  and  tor- 
mented," Mercy  sobbed. 

"Did  those  children  die?"  Timothy 
asked,  and  his  eyes  were  round  with  fright. 

"No!"  Ann  shook  her  head  contemptu- 
ously, and  her  eyes  looked  even  more  like 
her  mother's  eyes  with  that  strange  gleam 
in  them.  "They  were  the  talk  of  the  colony. 
Cotton  Mather  even  took  one  of  them  to 
live  in  his  great  house  in  Boston.  The 
whole  town  came  to  see  her  and  pray  over 
her.  Just  like  they  pray  over  a  Queen  or 
somebody  great.  I'd  like  that." 

"So'd  I,"  echoed  her  smaller  sister 
Nabby. 

"I  don't  want  anybody  to  bewitch  me," 
Mercy  choked,  and  then  her  eyes  widened 
with  terror  as  the  clanging  of  the  dinner 
bell  began  and  the  others  climbed  eagerly 
up  from  the  pit. 

She  was  too  little  to  follow  them  in 
their  swift  flight  and  she  was  shaking  with 
great  convulsive  sobs  when  Barbara  heard 
her  and  climbed  down  to  her.  And  then 
she  wasn't  crying  any  more,  with  Barbara 
who  she  loved  above  anyone  else  in  the 
world,  even  her  mother,  there  beside  her, 
stuffing  her  kerchief  with  sand  and  dry 
grass  and  making  a  doll  of  it. 

"There — there's  a  little  poppet  for  you. 
Looks  just  like  me,"  Barbara  said,  and  the 
child's  tears  were  gone  as  they  scrambled 
up  the  bank. 

The  grown-ups  were  being  served  at  the 
great  tables  laid  in  front  of  the  preacher's 
new  house  and  Tituba  was  bearing  the 
big  platter  of  meat  from  one  to  the  other 
when  Ann  reached  for  it  and  the  black 
woman  tore  it  away  from  her.  In  the 
scuffle  a  book  fell  from  the  bonnet  the 
child  had  concealed  it  in  and  her  father's 
wrath  flamed  as  he  saw  what  book  it  was 
she  was  reading. 

"Go  to  your  room !"  he  thundered.  "I'll 
attend  to  you  later."  Maybe  it  was  the 
tidings  that  had  come  to  Salem  Village 
that  day  from  Cape  Ann  that  made  his 
hand  heavier  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
The  old  fear  of  witches  and  their  craft 
that  made  him  strike  and  strike  again  at 
the  child  who  had  read  of  their  evil  doings 
and  gained  knowledge  no  child  should  have. 

That  night  the  bells  tolled  in  Salem  Vil- 
lage and  the  Puritans  crowded  into  the 
room  where  Ann  Goode  lay  writhing  and 
twisting.  Little  matter  that  Doctor  John 
laughed  at  them  and  their  fears  and  told 
them  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the 
child.  They  knew  better,  these  ■  people  al- 
ready afraid  by  the  talk  that  had  come  to 
them.  There  had  been  witches  in  England. 
There  were  witches  in  Cape  Ann,  and  now 
the  evil  had  come  upon  them  and  one  of 
their  children  had  been  bewitched. 

Tituba,  who  had  once  talked  so  glibly 
of  witches  because  there  were  some  who 
liked  to  listen  of  strange  things,  cowered  in 
the  doorway  frightened  now  that  the  evil 
she  had  only  imagined  before  was  there 


'HE  "Common  Cold"  is  the  scourge 
of  our  civilization. 


Every  year  it  takes  more  in  lives  and 
health  and  expense  than  any  other  ail- 
ment to  which  we're  subject. 

The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  much  of  the 
misery  caused  by  colds  is  due  to  care- 
lessness or  ignorance  in  treating  colds. 

A  cold,  as  your  doctor  will  tell  you,  is 
an  internal  infection  caused  by  a  virus  or 
germ.  In  other  words,  regardless  of  the 
locality  of  the  symptoms,  a  cold  is  some- 
thing lodged  within  the  system. 

Everything  but  the  Right  Thing! 

The  failure  of  many  people  to  recog- 
nize the  true  nature  of  a  cold  results  in 
much  mistreatment  of  colds.  More  often 
than  not,  people  do  everything  but  the 
right  thing  in  the  treatment  of  a  cold. 

They  employ  externals  of  all  kinds 
when  it's  obvious  that  you've  got  to  get 
at  a  cold  from  the  inside.  They  swallow 
all  kinds  of  preparations  which,  for  seven 
months  of  the  year,  are  good  for  every- 
thing but  colds  and  which  suddenly  be- 
come "also  good  for  colds"  when  the 
cold  weather  sets  in. 

Many  of  these  methods  are  good  as  far 
as  they  go— but  they  don't  go  far  enough! 
They  don't  treat  a  cold  internally  and 
thereby  get  at  the  infectionin  the  system. 
The  result  often  is  that  a  cold  progresses 
to  the  point  where  "complications"  set 
in  and  it  becomes  a  serious  matter. 

What  a  Cold  Calls  for 

It's  obvious  that  a  cold  calls,  first  of  all, 
for  a  cold  treatment!  A  preparation  that's 
good  for  all  kinds  of  different  ailments 
can't  be  equally  good  for  colds. 

A  cold,  furthermore,  calls  for  inter- 
nal treatment.  An  infection  within  the 


system  must  be  got  at  from  the  inside. 

Grove's  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  tab- 
lets supply  reliable  treatment. 

First  of  all,  Bromo  Quinine  tablets  are 
cold  tablets ! 'They  are  made  for  colds  and 
only  colds.  They  are  not  a  "cure-all"  or  a 
preparation  only  incidentally  good  for 
colds. 

Secondly,  Bromo  Quinine  tablets  are 
internal  treatment.  They  work  within 
you  and  they  do  four  important  things. 

Four  Important  Effects 

They  open  the  bowels,  an  acknowl- 
edgedly  wise  step  in  treating  a  cold. 

They  combat  the  infection,  in  the 
system. 

They  relieve  the  headache  and  fever. 

They  tone  the  system  and  help  fortify 
against  further  attack. 

This  is  the  fourfold  effect  you  want 
for  the  treatment  of  a  cold  and  in  Bromo 
Quinine  you  get  it  in  the  form  of  a 
single  tablet. 

Safe  as  Well  as  Effective 

Grove's  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  tab- 
lets impose  no  penalty  for  their  use.They 
contain  nothing  harmful  and  are  safe  to 
take.  Their  dependability  is  proven  by 
over  40  years  of  use. 

Bromo  Quinine  tablets  now  come 
sugar-coated  as  well  as  plain.  The  sugar- 
coated  tablets  are  exactly  the  same  as  the 
regular  except  that  they  are  coated  with 
sugar  forpalatability. 

Every  drug  store  in  America  sells 
Grove's  Bromo  Quinine  tablets.  Let  them 
be  your  first  thought  in  case  of  a  cold. 

Ask  for,  and  demand,  Grove's  Bromo 
Quinine  tablets!  The  few  pennies'  cost 
may  save  you  a  lot  in  worry,  suspense 
and  expense. 


RADIO  NOTE:  Listen  to  Gabriel  Heatter  revietv  the  neu>s.  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System,  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evening.  7:45  to  8:00  EST 
on  some  stations.  9:00  to  9:15  EST  on  others.  Consult  vour  newspaper  for  time  listing. 
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BRUSH  AWAY 

•j   GRAY  HAIR 

m#    and  Xoo  k.  IO 
YEARS  YOUNGER, 


1 1<  r-  is  a  fiuicl:,  snfp  and 
apnrovi  fl  method.  With  a 
small  brush  and  BROWNATONE  you  just  tint  those 
streaks  or  patches  of  gray  to  lustrous  shades  of  blonde, 
brown  or  black.  Easy  to  prove  by  applying  a  little  01 
this  famous  tint  to  a  lock  of  hair.  Cannot  affect  wav- 
ing of  hair.  Over  twenty-three  years  success.  Guaran- 
teed harmless.  Active  coloringagent  is  purely  vegetable. 

If  BROWNATONE  does  not  give  your  gray, 
streaked  or  faded  hair  alluring,  rich,  youthful.appear- 
ing  color,  your  money  back.  Only  50c.  At  drug  and 
toilet  counters  everywhere. 


face  BrokenOut?" 

Relieve  the  soreness  and  aid  heal- 
ing by  washing  daily  with  Resinol 
imjy^Soap  and  freely  applying  « 

Resinol 

Sample  free.  Resinol,Dept.5-A,Balto.Md. 
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9  Dr.  Hatch's  Quick, 
Safe,  External  Method 

Lose  weight  safely,  without 
diet,  drugs  or  exercise !  Take 
off  extra  fat  at  only  those 
places  where  you  want  to  lose '. 
Hundreds  of  celebrities  in  the 
last  25  years  have  kept  slim 
youthful  figures  this  easy,  inex- 
pensive way.  Originally  pre- 
scribed by  a  doctor  for  his  wife, 
now  available  to  the  public. 
Money  Back  Guarantee 
rite  todav  for  a  half  pound  jar  of 
DR.  HATCH'S  REDUCING  CREAM — SI. 00 
Cash,  check  or  M.O.  or  C.O.D.  plus  postage 
YOUTHFUL  FACE  and  FIGURE  INSTITUTE 
853  Seventh  Ave.,  Dept.  SU-5,  New  York  City 


\  FREE  Treatment  for 
)     your  BUNION! 

/  i  r<?lops  pain  at  once'  Write  for  Free  Sample) 
41  /  /of  Fairyfont  No  obligation.  Falryfoot  Co., 
MbO  1223  S.  Wabash  Aw.,  Chicago.  Dept.  3812 

II.  S.  Government  Jobs 

Start  $1260  to  $2100  a  Year 

Many  1937  appointments.  Common 
Education  usually  sufficient.  Write 
immediately  for  free  32-page  book, 
with  list  of  many  positions  and 
particulars  telling  how  to  get  them. 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  T264  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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hor  Immediate  Consideration 

Send  Poems  to 

Paramount  Music  Publishers 


1%  *  ;  \  MAKE  $25-$35  A  WEEK 
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\  iini     lli  ii  in)  i  I    i  i  I  1 1 1         stli  \i 
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"  pita!.  Another  saved  J  mil  while  loani- 

c.   Eiiuipmcnl  included.  Men  and  women  is  to  r,n.  llicli 
hool  not  required.    Easy  tuition  payments.   Write  now. 
CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Dept.  372.  100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Please  send  free  booklet  and  JO  sample  les-on  pages. 


real  and  terrible  before  her  eyes.  It  was 
easy  for  the  others  to  believe  when  Ann 
revelling  in  the  excitement  and  remember- 
ing it  was  because  of  the  slave  the  book 
had  been  discovered  and  her  father  had 
beaten  her,  accused  Tituba  of  the  crime. 

Only  Barbara  came  forward  to  defend 
her  but  she  was  as  nothing  before  the 
others  who  crowded  around  Tituba  taking 
her  to  the  prison.  All  that  night  they 
harangued  her  and  just  as  dawn  was  break- 
ing the  woman,  frightened  beyond  endur- 
ance by  their  threats,  broke  down  and  con- 
fessed and  at  their  insistence  even  named 
accomplices.  Goody  Higgins — the  name 
came  first  to  the  black  woman's  lips  be- 
cause it  was  such  a  familiar  one  with  the 
old  beggar  coming  so  often  to  warm  her- 
self at  the  kitchen  fire;  and  there  were 
other  names  easy  to  remember  too. 

The  frenzy  had  come  to  Salem  Village ! 


"We  would  never  have  told  you  but  for 
the  danger."  Ellen  said  slowly.  "Now  you 
see,  dear,  why  you  must  be  silent." 

"Do  others  know?"  Barbara  managed  to 
ask. 

"Only  Martha,"  John  said,  and  as  he 
saw  the  horror  deepen  in  Ellen's  face  he 
put  in  quickly,  "But  I  have  her  promise—" 

Ellen  burst  into  tears  then,  rocking  back 
and  forth  in  her  agony.  "Oh,  God  have 
pity!  Have  pity!"  She  prayed  and  tried  not 
to  remember  Martha's  eyes  as  she  had  seen 
them  that  day  at  the  house-raising  when 
Barbara  had  come  riding  up  with  her  hus- 
band. 

It  was  almost  as  if  Roger  had  been  sum- 
moned to  her  by  her  great  need  for  him, 
Barbara  thought  when  she  went  into  the 
garden  and  found  herself  pulled  in  his 
arms  and  heard  his  voice  whispering  to 
her.  Everything  would  be  all  right  with 


Maybe  James  Melton  and  Lawrence  Tibbett  were  singing  the  Minute  Waltz,  or  perhaps 
Rosalind  Russell  is  a  stickler  about  tempo.  Anyway,  Rosalind  was  holding  the  watch 
on  them  when  our  camera  caught  this  informal  shot  at  a  recent  party. 


Doors  were  barricaded  and  only  the  bravest 
among  them  dared  step  on  the  streets.  Even 
Roger  trembled  when  Jeremiah  told  him 
of  it  and  how  Barbara  had  tried  to  pro- 
tect Tituba.  But  it  was'  for  Barbara  he 
feared.  A  dangerous  thing  she  had  done 
with  the  whole  Village  caught  up  in  the 
hysteria. 

Barbara's  face  was  drawn  as  she  faced 
her  aunt  and  Doctor  John  that  night. 

"We  can't  let  this  go  on,"  she  said 
tensely.  "Tituba's  only  an  ignorant  slave 
trying  to  save  herself.  We  must  do  some- 
thing!" 

"Barbara !"  Ellen's  voice  came  as  quietly 
as  ever,  but  her  eyes  had  lost  their  calm- 
ness. "You  must  not  speak  or  defend  any- 
one who  is  accused.  It  is  dangerous."  And 
then  seeing  the  girl's  hands  flung  out  in 
quick  protest  she  went  on,  "I  haven't  told 
you  of  your  mother  and  how  she  died." 

"She  died  in  grief."  Barbara  looked  at 
her  aunt  in  bewilderment.  "In  England, 
when  my  father  was  lost  at  sea." 

"Not  of  grief,"  Ellen  whispered,  and  for 
a  moment  it  seemed  she  could  not  go  on. 
Then,  "A  woman  hated  her,  for  her  beauty. 
She  whispered  that  your  mother  by  witch- 
craft had  caused  a  storm  at  sea,  whereby 
your  father  was  drowned.  She  was  con- 
victed and — " 

No  need  for  her  to  go  on,  to  put  in 
words  the  horrible  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened with  Barbara's  eyes  staring  at  the 
flames  twisting  in  the  fireplace,  seeing  them 
with  horror  for  the  first  time. 


Roger  helping  her,  and  she  felt  safe  again 
in  the  haven  his  arms  made  for  her.  That 
night  he  and  Jeremiah  were  going  to  Bos- 
ton to  find  a  ship  that  would  take  her  to  a 
place  where  they  would  both  be  safe.  Some- 
how it  was  easy  to  be  brave  then,  knowing 
he  loved  her,  knowing  that  he  would  come 
back  for  her. 

Easy  to  be  brave  even  with  Timothy 
waiting  for  her  when  she  came  back  into 
the  house,  his  face  still  pressed  against  the 
window  through  which  he  had  been  watch- 
ing. 

"I  saw  you.  You  were  with  a  man!"  he 
taunted  her. 

"No!"  The  word  came  sharply.  "It  was 
no  man.  Promise  me  you  will  tell  no  one." 

But  it  was  too  thrilling  a  secret  for  a 
small  boy  to  keep,  and  so  he  told  Nabby, 
who  was  being  so  important  now  in  her 
bewitched  sister's  reflected  glory. 

Day  by  day  the  fury  mounted  in  Salem. 
It  was  not  enough  that  the  women  first 
to  be  accused  were  hung.  There  were  others 
to  be  accused  and  still  others,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  Barbara  to  do  but  stand 
by  and  see  the  evil  spread.  And  neither 
Roger  nor  Jeremiah  had  come  back  to  help 
her. 

She  could  not  know  of  the  thing  that 
had  happened,  of  Roger  recognized  by 
a  sailor  on  the  ship  that  had  brought 
him  to  Boston  and  shanghied  and  taken 
back  to  Virginia  a  prisoner.  She  could  not 
know  that  Jeremiah  in  trying  to  help  him 
had  been  killed  and  his  body  thrown  in 
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Boston  Bay.  She  could  only  hope  and  pray 
and  know  that  neither  of  these  men  would 
voluntarily  desert  her,  and  sometimes  she 
feared  for  Roger's  life  and  wept,  and 
sometimes  she  knew  he  was  alive  and  was 
almost  happy  again. 

But  Barbara  could  keep  silent  no  longer 
when  gentle  old  Rebecca  Nurse  was  ac- 
cused and  brought  before  the  judges. 

"She's  done  naught  but  good  all  her 
life!"  Barbara  protested,  and  leaped  to  her 
feet  in  spite  of  her  aunt's  restraining  hand. 
"There's  not  one  of  you  but  has  had  some 
token  of  her  kindness.  Find  out  about  her 
accusers.  Examine  them.  Find  out  if  they 
are  lying  or  if  their  minds  are  deranged." 

There  was  a  shocked  silence,  for  Elder 
Cheeves  had  been  one  of  the  accusers ;  and 
then  in  the  stillness  Abigail  Goode's  tense 
voice  came. 

"Only  a  witch  defends  a  witch !  And 
I  know  her  for  one.  Ask  Timothy  what  he 
told  my  daughter !" 

The  boy  cowered  before  the  judges  and 
his  voice  came  whispering  in  his  fright.  He 
had  seen  Barbara  go  into  the  garden  and 
meet  something  tall  and  all  in  black  that 
put  its  arms  around  her,  and  afterward 
she  had  said  it  was  no  man. 

"No  man?"  voices  shouted  through  the 
court-room.  "Witch!   Satan!  Satan!" 

And  knowing  Roger's  danger  Barbara 
could  say  nothing  to  defend  herself.  She 
was  left  quite  alone,  to  face  the  terrible 
accusation. 

John  came  to  her  the  morning  of  her 
trial  and  begged  that  he  be  allowed  to  tell 
the  court  that  he  was  the  man  she  had  met 
in  the  garden  that  night,  but  Barbara  could 
not  accept  his  sacrifice.  So  it  was  with 
almost  all  hope  gone  that  she  stood  before 
the  judges  and  John  and  Ellen's  eyes  were 
heavy  as  they  looked  on  her.  She  had  no 
defense.  There  was  no  answer  she  could 
give  to  any  of  the  things  they  forced  Tim- 
othy to  tell  of  her;  of  that  night  he  found 
her  dancing  alone  and  she  had  told  him 
it  was  a  handsome  young  man  she  was 
dancing  with  and  again  he  could  see  no 
man. 

And  then  little  Mercy  Cheeves  was 
brought  in,  Mercy  who  had  become  ill  with 
the  terror  that  held  the  village  and  who 
reached  out  one  arm  to  Barbara  when  she 
saw  her  and  clutched  the  doll  the  girl  had 
made  for  her  in  the  other. 

"She  is  bewitched,  sirs!"  Mrs.  Cheeves' 
voice  rose  hysterically.  "The  prisoner  gave 
her  this  poppet  and  from  that  day  she  has 
been  ailing  and  we  fear  for  her  life." 

The  child  cried  and  clung  to  the  doll 
when  one  of  the  judges  asked  to  see  it, 
and  the  very  love  the  child  had  for  Bar- 
bara condemned  her  in  the  eyes  of  those 
watching. 

John  was  on  his  feet  then  pleading  for 
Barbara,  and  Martha  watching  felt  the  full 
flood  of  her  jealousy  loosen  within  her. 

"Don't  listen  to  him!"  she  cried.  "She 
has  bewitched  him  too.  She  is  of  evil  blood, 
born  into  witchcraft.  Her  mother  was 
burned  as  a  witch  in  England!" 

Ellen  was  called,  but  before  they  could 
make  her  admit  Martha's  charge  Barbara, 
spent  beyond  endurance,  cried  out :  "Stop 
it !  Stop  it !  Isn't  it  enough  that  you're 
torturing  me  without  torturing  her,  too? 
Yes,  it's  true  my  mother  was  burned  as  a 
witch,  but  that  does  not  prove  she  was 
guilty  any  more  than  I  am  guilty  because 
I  am  accused.  Nor  the  others  you  have 
condemned  before  me.  There  is  no  power  of 
evil  such  as  you  believe,  only  fear  and 
ignorance  and  superstition.  I  do  not  ask 
mercy  of  you  but  only  pray  God  for  your 
awakening!" 

It  was  hard  to  die,  Barbara  thought  that 
day  when  she  stood  on  the  gallows.  Hard 
to  die  on  a  day  like  this  with  the  sumach 
flaming  red  on  the  hills ;  hard  to  die  know- 
ing so  well  now  in  her  heart  that  somewhere 
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...  to  wear  miniatures  of  those  you  adore  on 
a  Sweetheart  Charm  Bracelet.  Be  the  first 
in  your  set  to  own  one!  Miniatures  are  repro- 
duced from  your  favorite  photos  or  snap- 
shots— hand-colored  by  tine  artists — set  in  a 
frame  which  clasps  onto  the  bracelet. 
THERE'S  ROOM  FOR  NINE  —  sweetheart, 
chum,  sorority  sisters,  movie  stars,  mother 
and  dad.  Easy  to  snap  on  or  off.  The  brace- 
let itself  is  a  series  of  gleaming  disks  etched 
with  a  flying  dove.  Non-tarnishable.  Will 
not  discolor  the  skin. 

THIS  WONDERFUL  OFFER  comes  to  you  from 
Mavis — the  velvety,  delicately  scented  tal- 
cum Frenchwomen  use  to  safeguard  their 
daintiness.  Make  their  charm  secret  your 
own.  After  every  bath,  before  you  dress — 
clothe  yourself  in  fragrant  Mavis.  Its  allur- 
ing all-over  fragrance  keeps  you  flower-fresh 
for  hours.  So  soothing,  tool 


CLIP  THESE  DIRECTIONS 

HOW  TO  GET  ONE 

Mavis  Talcum  Powder  offers 
you  this  lovely  Sweetheart 
Charm  Bracelet — with  one 
miniature  to  start  your  col- 
lection— for  only  25i!  Stores 
can't  sell  them  for  anywhere 
near  that  low  price.  Jusl  get 
a  25ji  size  of  delicately 
scented,  flower-fresh  Mavis. 
Mail-in  the  coupon  attached 
to  the  can,  with  25 1  in  coin, 
and  any  clear  photo  or  snap- 
shot (to  be  returned  with 
your  bracelet).  For  each  ad- 
ditional miniature,  send  10c, 
photo,  and  a  coupon  from  a 
25  (*  size  Mavis.  (Offer  good 
only  in  U.  S.  A.) 
DON'T  DELAY!  HURRY!  Or- 
der your  Sweetheart  Charm 
Bracelet  today!  Get  your 
25  c  size  Mavis  Talcum  Pow- 
der now. 


MAVIS 


IN  THE    RED  CONTAINER 


GIANT 


FROGS 


New  Industry!  Good 

it!      1'1,-asant  outdoor 
Start  with  small  pond 
tor    oreoik-rs,  expand     with  in- 
Easy  to   ship.   We  Buy! 
'eoplo  startnu>    l'vltv    state  Si-.- 
what  other,  alt.  ady  dome  FREE 

Iron  t  k   American  Frog  Canmn" 

Co., Dept.  107-B.,New  Orleans,  La. 
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"COINS  WANTED 

1909  CENT  $10— WE  BUY  CERTAIN  COINS  COMMON  AND 

RARE— Others  worth  to  S<          1504-1SO5  Indian  head  tents  Slut) 

each;  Dimes  before  1895.  $450;  Liberty  Head  Nickels  before  in*. 
$300;  Larjze  pennies,  S  J  lion.  en.  a-ed  postage  stamps,  $1  1  Hall  tents' 
S275;  Half  dime-.  $i;5;  Quarters,  $1110.  hractional  currencies' 
Taper  money;  Gold  Dollar-  Sl.-IHI;  Colonial  coin,.  Suit)  s-lver  dol- 
lars, $4.(10(1;  lu.ij.  511.,  $4.00,  loreign  coins.  $11.5,  etc.  M-W  D  15c 
TODAY  for  ILLUSTRATED  1057  COIN  BOOK,  before  sending 
"<-     National  Coin  Corporation    ;_'o)  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


PLEASANT  SMOKE  VAPOR 

gives  quick  relief  to 

ASTHMATIC 

SUFFERERS  Send  for  FREE 

package  of  cigarettes  ami  powder — prove  at  our 
expense  how  Dr.  Guild's  Green  Mountain 
Asthmatic  Compound  soothes  and  relieves 
Asthmatic  paroxysms.  Standard  remedy  at  drug- 
gists. Cigarettes,  50e  for  24.  Powder,  25c  and  SI. 
The  J.  H.  Guild  Co.,  Dept.  S.TJ.  1,  Rupert,  Vt. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  gffftVii 


-ADDRESS  ENVELOPES  AT  HOME— l 

sparetime;  Substantial  weekly  pay. 
Experience    unnecessary.  Dignified 
work.  Stamp  brings  details. 
EMPLOYMENT  MGR.,  Dept.  AK 
Box  523,  Jackson,  Tenn. 


FAT 


GET  RID 
OF  YOUR 

Free  Trial  Treaimenl 
sent  on  request.  ARREN  TABLETS 
have  helped  to  reduce  thousands  of 
persons  without  starvation  diet  or 
burdensome  exercise,  often  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Let  us  send  you  proof  at  our 
expense. 

ARREN  PRODUCTS  CO..  INC. 
Desk  N-46,  307  5th  Ave,  New  York 


I  Have  Special  Work 

f>r  Housewives 


yourself  abso- 


iLfiV1  lioiMi--to-h.>u.se-     oanv.ossins.     ,-xppru-ti  .- 

jVOVT     Irfeft1  or.  investment,  even  without  interl 

,,   I  .i)£S<!      I  "  lth   y°ur   household   duties,   write  me 

UqII'"  .[  "t    once,    giving    your    dress    size  and 

Hv  sfrtf'  aire.    Noihinc  !  ■  pay  now  or  at  ope,  time. 

il.fPSS^  HARFORD  FROCKS,  Inc. 

yyt't  '    ^^^M  DepU     - 1  62 .   Cincinnati  Qhlo 
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To  those  who  think 
Learning  Music  is  hard- 

Do  you  think   it's  hard  to  learn  how 
to  play  your  favorite  rnusiral  instrument? 
Well,  it  isn't.  Now,  through  a  new  home- 
study    method   you   ran    learn   to  play 
quickly  and  easily — without  tiresome  ex- 
ercises or  long  hours  of  practice.  Learn 
to  play  the  U.  S.  School  of  Music  way. 
Right   in   your   own   home.   More  than 
7IKJ.HH0  have  done  so  already.  Decide  now 
to  play  the  Piano.  Violin,  T'kulele.  Tenor 
Banjo,  Hawaiian  Guitar,  IMano  Accordion, 
Saxophone,  or  anv  other  instru- 
ment you  like.    FREE  BOOK. 
Write  today   for  Free  Booklet 
and   Free    Demonstration  Les- 
son explaining  this  method  in 
detail.  Mention  instrument.  In- 
struments supplied  when  needed, 
cash  or  credit. 

U.S.  School  of  Music,  1192  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


JheBest Remedy 
^nffiN  is  Made  at  Home 

rOU  can  now  make  at  home 
a  better  gray  hair  remedy 
than  you  can  buy,  by  following 
thi3  simple  recipe :  To  half  pint 
of  water  add  one  ounce  bay 
rum,  a  small  box  of  Barbo 
Compound  and  one -fourth 
ounce  of  glycerine.  Any  drug- 
gist can  put  this  up  or  you  can  mix  it  yourself  at 
very  little  cost.  Apply  to  the  hair  twice  a  week 
until  the  desired  shade  is  obtained.  Barbo  imparts 
color  to  streaked,  faded  or  gray  hair,  makes  it  soft 
and  glossy  and  takes  years  off  your  looks.  It  will 
not  color  the  scalp,  is  not  sticky  or  greasy  and  does 
not  rub  off.  Do  not  be  handicapped  by  gray  hair 
when  it  is  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  it  in  your  own  home. 

ITCH 

.  .  .  STOPPED  IN  ONE  MINUTE. .  . 

Are  you  tormented  with  the  itching  tortures  of  eczema, 
rashes,  athlete's  foot,  eruptions,  or  other  skin  afflic- 
tions? For  quick  and  hnppy  relief,  use  cooling,  antisep- 
tic.liquidD.D.D.PRESCRIPTION.Its  gentle  oils  soothe 
the  irritated  skin.  Clear,  groaseless  and  stainleaB— dries 
fast.  Stops  the  most  intense  itching  instantly.  A  35o 
trial  bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it — or  money  back. 

FREE-MY  PRICELESS  SECRET 

•  "HOW  TO  REALLY  LOOK 
YOUNGER  and  MORE  BEAU- 
TIFUL AS  YOU  GROW  OLDER*,* 

You,  too,  can  quickly  conquer 
WRINKLES;  FLABBINESS, 
AGE  SIGNS,  without  surgery, 
pain,  danger  or  seclusion. 
"A^VERI TABLE  MIRACLE!",  say  thousands. 

Yours  FREE!  No  Obligation.  Write  TODAY. 
EUNICE   SKELLY,   Salon  of   Eternal  Youth 
Suite  14-C,  The  Park  Central,  New  York  City 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED 

TO  BE  SET  TO  MUSIC 

Free  Examination.  Send  for  Offer 

J.  CHAS.  McNEIL 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
4153  South  Van  Ness  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


tA4V¥tmAt  ,lomc  —  In  spare  lime.  Many  overcome 
*JB&T+!t      "stacc-tricht."  (Win  wlf-ei>rilnle»uT>  and  In- 
crease  earning  power,  this  easy  way.  Write 


Fob!*! . 


Tg-usiU  pay  CASH  for 

-^lOID  <0l\S,BULS  "and  STAMPS, 


POSTYOURSELF!  It  pays!/ 

■  paid  $400.00  to  Mrs.  Doulv 
...fTexas.forotir.il. ill'  Dollar; 
1,1. D. Martin. .f\.rr,„,af-U(l. 00 
for  a  single  Copper  Cpnt.  Mr. 
Manningof  New  York,  52,500.00  for  / 
JilverDollar.  Mrs.G.F.Adams.Ohio, 
reeeived  ST  10, <ni  tor  a  few  old  coins.  1  will  pay  big  pn. 
for  all  kinds ot  old    ins,  medals,  bills  and  stamps, 
i  WILL  PAY  $100.00  FOR  A  DIME! 

1R94S.  Mint  :  S  .e.e.i  l..r  1'  i:l  I  ,l.,rlv  II.t)  Ni,  ki'l  <n..t  Buff a!o>  (v.ljVj 

f^gaUlilu8trotalV\'in  Str'nnil  I ni'lher  rkr!"culars.  It 

(Largest  Rare  Coin  Establishment  in  U.  S.) 


in  the  world  Roger  was  alive  and  loving 
her,  and  feeling  the  ropes  tying  the  hands 
his  hand  had  held,  feeling  the  noose  press- 
ing around  the  throat  his  lips  had  once 
kissed. 

Then  when  she  had  closed  her  eyes  so 
that  she  would  no  longer  see  the  agony  in 
Ellen's  and  Doctor  John's  eyes  as  they 
looked  at  her  or  the  fear  in  Abigail  Goode's 
or  the  wild  triumph  in  Ann's  or  the  hatred 
in  Martha's,  she  heard  the  sound  of  horses' 
hoofs  racing  and  Roger's  voice  shouting. 
And  when  she  dared  to  open  them  again  it 
was  Roger's  face  she  saw  distorted  now 
in  his  fright  and  wrath  and  the  setting  sun 
flashed  on  his  sword  as  he  raised  it  and 
she  felt  it  cut  through  the  rope  that  held 
her. 

His  arms  holding  her  then  and  his  voice 
fighting  for  her,  and  at  last  they  all  saw 
it  was  as  he  said,  that  he  was  the  man 
who  had  met  her  in  the  woods  and  that 


Screen  land 

once  he  had  been  a  fugitive  but  he  was 
freed  now  By  the  king's  order. 

Under  her  father's  terrible  wrath  Ann 
cowered  and  then  convulsively  her  confes- 
sion came  and  horror  flowed  through  the 
others  as  they  realized  the  evil  they  had 
done  and  the  new  evil  they  had  almost 
consummated  on  the  word  of  this  child. 

There  was  a  mad  surging  toward  the 
gallows  and  men's  strong  hands  tearing 
down  the  thing  of  horror  that  had  been 
their  instrument.  The  witch  scare  was 
gone  from  Salem,  never  to  return. 

And  then  somehow  Barbara  no  longer 
looked  like  a  Puritan  maid  with  her  eyes 
shining  like  that  and  her  face  radiant  with 
the  glow  that  came  with  Roger's  arm  hold- 
ing her  close  again.  Only  a  Cavalier's  lady 
could  lift  her  head  proudly,  as  she  did 
then,  waiting  for  his  kiss. 

The  End 


Madge  Goes  Mad 

Continued  from  page  51 


Diamond,"  and  "Exclusive  Story,"  and 
"Moonlight  Murder" — all  distinctly,  and 
depressingly,  "B"  pictures.  There's  really 
nothing  so  discouraging  to  a  young  and  am- 
bitious actress  as  a  whole  series  of  "B" 
pictures.  Madge,  who  is  a  grand  actress 
and  so  career-bound  that  it  hurts,  longed 
with  all  her  heart  and  soul  and  body  for 
an  "A."  But  on  the  M-G-M  lot  where 
/l/en-Go-il/ad,  (so  said  Gable),  and  il/adge- 
C7ets-il/oody,  (so  said  I),  there  just  didn't 
seem  to  be  any  "A's"  left  after  Garbo  and 
Crawford  and  Shearer  and  Loy  and  Har- 
low finished  picking  them  over — and  Madge 
did  so  want  an  "A."  (Please  now  don't 
confuse  Hollywood's  "A"  with  Hester 
Prynne's  "A,"  they  are  not  one  and  the 
same,  though  I  must  admit  on  occasions 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk.) 

"My  graph,"  said  Madge,  "had  just 
about  reached  China  and  I  was  getting 
pretty  worried,  (Madge  is  a  worrier  after 
my  own  heart),  when  along  came  'Picca- 
dilly Jim.'  For  the  first  time  in  ages  I 
was  given  clever  lines  to  say,  and  I  didn't 
have  to  be  a  perfect  lady — oh,  you  have 
no  idea  what  a  relief  that  was !  Ordinarily 
when  I  had  a  lover's  tiff  with  the  leading 
man  I'd  have  to  run  away  and  sob  for  an 
entire  sequence  on  the  bed — I  bet  I've 
sobbed  on  more  beds  than  any  other  actress 
in  Hollywood — but  this  time  after  my 
quarrel  with  Bob  I  was  allowed  to  take  a 
fall.  And  it  was  a  good  fall,  too,  even  if 
I  do  say  so  myself." 

A  hit  picture  in  Hollywood  is  very  much 
like  walking  around  your  chair  in  a  bridge 
game — it's  supposed  to  change  your  luck. 
Now  Madge,  who  hates  card  games, 
wouldn't  have  the  least  idea  what  to  do 
with  thirteen  spades,  but  just  show  her 
some  more  good  pictures  and  she'll  know 
what  to  do.  "Yes,"  said  Madge,  "  'Picca- 
dilly Jim'  gave  me  a  new  lease  on  life, 
but  like  Hollywood  leases  it's  optional." 

I'm  not  quite  certain  whether  it  was 
"Piccadilly  Jim"  or  the  servant  problem 
that  changed  Madge's  private  life.  Sud- 
denly she  seemed  to  go  pleasantly  mad, 
she  bought  a  frightfully  expensive  ward- 
robe with  gaga  skirts  and  feathered  hats, 
flaunted  a  diamond  bracelet  and  a  glitter- 
ing new  sports  car  in  the  manner  of  a 
movie  star,  and  actually  broke  down  and 
gave  parties  in  the  Hollywood  tradition.  I 
would  like  to  think  that  Madge  became 
punch-drunk  with  plaudits  after  "Picca- 
dilly Jim"  and  "Pennies  from  Heaven,"  (an- 


other "A"  picture),  but  it  just  might 
happen  that  the  servants  did  have  a  little 
something  to  do  with  it.  Madge's  Willa,  one 
of  the  best  cooks  in  Hollywood,  retired 
this  past  fall — it  seems  she  was  forty  and 
wanted  t  sit  on  her  porch  and  rock — 
and  Madge  got  an  elderly  colored  couple, 
a  nice  aristocratic  looking  man  and  woman 
whom  she  thought  would  fit  right  into  her 
quiet  home  life.  (Madge  lives  in  Beverly 
Hills  with  her  mother  and  brother.)  But 
imagine  her  surprise  one  morning  when 
they  came  to  her  and  announced  that  they 
were  leaving  on  Saturday.  "But  why?" 
asked  Madge,  suspecting  her  Scotties, 
"what  doesn't  please  you?"  "Well,"  said 
the  butler,  "I  am  very  sorry,  ma'am,  but 
it  is  too  quiet  here  for  my  wife  and  me. 
We  like  merriment  and  gaiety.  And  besides, 
the  hours  interfere  with  my  wife's  bridge 
club  and  my  rhumba  lessons." 

You  could  have  knocked  Madge  down 
with  a  feather.  Well,  the  merry  Smiths 
were  quickly  followed  by  another  couple, 
and  Madge  straightway  gave  a  dinner 
party  so  they  wouldn't  get  the  wrong  idea. 
"There  will  be  six  ladies  for  dinner,"  she 
informed  the  butler  casually.  "Six  ladies, 
no  men?"  he  inquired,  "isn't  that  rather 
odd?"  Madge  hastily  invited  some  men. 
If  you  there,  back  in  Kansas,  think  you 
have  servant  problems  just  wait  until  you 
get  a  crack  at  Hollywood  servants. 

So  what  with  servants  egging  her  on, 
not  to  mention  her  friends,  and  what  with 
two  "A"  pictures  tucked  gaily  under  her 
belt,  Madge  is  out  of  the  depression  and 
into  the  fun.  She  just  had  to  give  those 
gaga  skirts  and  that  silver  fox  cape  a 
break,  so  it  is  no  uncomon  sight  to  the 
man  on  the  street  to  ^ee  Madge  flitting  in 
and  out  of  the  Trocadero  dressed  to  her 
teeth  several  nights  a  week.  Her  mother, 
an  utterly  charming  and  gay  person,  loves 
it.  Her  brother,  Tom,  who  is  on  the  quiet 
side,  longs  for  the  good  old  days  when 
Willa  didn't  object  to  having  only  three 
for  dinner  and  Madge  was  in  a  mood  over 
"Murder  in  the  Moonlight." 

Well,  now,  if  Hollywood  had  welcomed 
and  glad-handed  Madge  as  it  should  have 
five  years  ago  when  she  arrived  from  New 
York  instead  of  going  into  a  glacial  period 
it  would  not  have  taken  a  hit  picture,  and 
a  rhumba-ing  butler,  to  bring  out  the 
peaked  cap  in  her.  As  you  know  Madge 
was  a  famous  child  star;  then  after  the 
adolescent  years  she  started  her  career  all 
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over  again  on  the  New  York  stage,  and 
it  was  while  she  was  appearing  in  "Philip 
Goes  Forth"  on  Broadway  that  she  was 
signed  on  a  Metro  contract  and  rushed  to 
Hollywood  to  appear  opposite  Ramon  No- 
varro  in  "Son  of  India."  So  quickly  had 
it  all  been  done  that  the  studio  in  Holly- 
wood had  failed  to  get  the  proper  publicity 
out  on  it  and  Madge  arrived  in  town  "cold" 
— as  we  say  in  the  theatre.  The  newspapers 
and  the  lack  of  publicity  were  of  no  con- 
cern to  Madge  whatsoever,  but  what  was 
of  grea't  concern  to  her  was  getting  in 
touch  with  her  former  friends  out  here 
and  with  the  friends  she  had  made  in  New 
York  plays.  Can't  you  see  Madge,  little 
more  than  a  child,  and  simply  bubbling 
over  with  enthusiasm  and  eager  to  be  one 
of  the  crowd?  She  wanted  to  give  parties 
and  go  to  parties,  and  see  people,  and  ring 
door-bells  and  have  fun.  Well,  you  know 
Hollywood,  but  Madge  didn't.  "Hello," 
Madge  would  say  gaily  over  the  phone, 
"it's  Madge.  I  just  got  in  from  New  York 
yesterday.  Isn't  it  fun!  When  shall  I  see 
you?"  All  those  dear,  divine  friends  Madge 
had  known  on  the  New  York  stage  froze 
like  an  ice  cube,  and  all  those  charming 
friends  who  had  petted  and  cooed  over 
Madge  when  she  was  a  child  star  suddenly 
had  to  go  out  of  town. 

Finally  she  caught  on — these  people 
thought  that  she  was  in  Hollywood  on 
"speculation,"  that  she  was  trying  to  get 
a  job,  that  she  might  try  to  use  them,  or 
even  make  a  "touch!"  Oh,  you'll  never 
know  the  agony  that  Madge  went  through. 
(Plenty  of  bona  fide  bed-sobbing.)  And  all 
her  suspicions  were  thoroughly  confirmed 
when  a  week  later  she  ran  into  one  of  the 
women  she  had  called,  a  featured  player 
you  all  know  well,  and  whom  Madge  had 
known  quite  well  for  all  of  a  season  on 
Broadway.  "Oh,  hello,  Madge,"  said  the 
lady  who  shall  be  nameless,  "what  are  you 
doing  here  on  the  Metro  lot?  Taking  a 
test?  Oh,  I  do  hope  you'll  get  something 
worthwhile  in  Hollywood,  but  you  know 
how  it  is,  so  many — "  "Yes,"  said  Madge 
sweetly  but  with  a  distinct  trace  of  homi- 
cide in  her  voice,  "I  know  exactly  how  it 
is.  I  happen  to  be  on  the  Metro  lot  be- 
cause I  have  a  contract  here.  And  I  happen 
to  be  in  make-up  because  I  am  playing  the 
lead  opposite  Novarro  in  'Son  of  India.'  " 
"Oh,  really,  darling,  how  wonderful !  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  over  the  phone!  You 
naughty  girl !  Darling,  I'm  giving  a  party 
this  week-end,  lots  of  important  movie  peo- 
ple and  stars  you  should  meet — you  must 
come,  now  don't  say  n — o"  "No,"  said 
Madge.  The  woman  still  calls  Madge  reg- 
ularly and  invites  her  to  parties  to  meet 
"important  movie  people"  but  Madge  still 
says  "No." 

As  soon  as  the  papers  got  around  to 
publishing  the  fact  that  Madge  Evans,  ex- 
child  star,  was  in  Hollywood  with  a  Metro 
contract  all  the  other  dear  divine  people 
who  had  been  so  busy  rushing  out  of  town 
got  around  to  calling  Madge  up,  simply 
bursting  with  enthusiasm,  and  there  were 
invitations  galore,  but  Madge  had  been 
too  badly  hurt  by  then,  and  once  Madge 
is  hurt  she  never  gets  over  it. 

Hollywood  is  very  much  like  an  ex- 
clusive private  school  where  the  newcomers 
are  eyed  askance  and  given  the  frigid  treat- 
ment until  they  become  one  of  the  gang. 
If  you're  the  least  bit  sensitive  it's  an 
awful  initiation.  Irene  Dunne  went  through 
it  when  she  arrived  from  New  York, 
("when  will  these  New  York  actresses  stop 
coming-  out  here  and  taking  jobs  away  from 
our  Hollywood  girls"  was  a  regular  com- 
ment in  the  daily  columns),  and  so  did 
Claudette  Colbert,  and  dozens  of  others 
from  the  New  York  stage;  but  Madge 
having  far  more  than  her  allotted  share  of 
pride  and  sensitiveness  got  the  works.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  the  famous 
Madge     Evans-Una     Merkel  friendship 


MISS  WRIGHT,  GET  A  BiTE  \ 
OF  SUPPER  AND  THEN  / 
COME  BACK  FOR  SOME  / 
IMPORTANT  LETTERS.  J 


I  HAVE  TO  WORK  TONIGHT 
AND  MY  PAINS  HAVE  COME 
ON  SO  HARD  THAT  MY  EVES 

ARE  CROSSED.   

WHAT  A  BREAK.'     )  ',-u~r 


WHAT  A  BREAK  < 
YOU  MET  M£. 

HERE,  TAKE 
THIS,  DRINK 
SOME  WATER, 
\  AND  FORGET 
4  THE  TIME 
HOF  MONTH. 


S^i  f  THAT  WAS  A  LOT  \ 
IT \2  7  OF  WORK,  BUT  YOU  ) 
/   ^&73J      OiOM'T  '  rn\i  TO 


THERE  IT  IS-MIDOL  RELIEVES^ 
"REGULAR"  PAIN;  IT  SURE  DOES 
AND  THAT  REMINDS 
ME  TO  GET  A  BOX 
RIGHT  NOW. 


MODERN  women  no  longer  give-in 
to  periodic  pain.  It's  old-fashioned  to 
suffer  in  silence,  because  there  is  now 
a  reliable  remedy  for  such  suffering. 

Some  women  who  have  always  had 
the  hardest  time  are  relieved  by  Midol. 

Many  who  use  Midol  do  not  feel  one 
twinge  of  pain,  or  even  a  moment's 
discomfort  during  the  entire  period. 

Don't  let  the  calendar  regulate  your 
activities!  Don't  "favor  yourself"  or 
"save  yourself"  certain  days  of  every 


month!  Keep  going,  and  keep  comfort- 
able—  with  the  aid  of  Midol.  These 
tablets  provide  a  proven  means  for 
the  relief  of  such  pain,  so  why  endure 
suffering  Midol  might  spare  you? 

M idol's  relief  is  so  swift,  you  may 
think  it  is  a  narcotic.  It's  not.  And  its 
relief  is  prolonged;  two  tablets  see  you 
through  your  worst  day. 

You  can  get  Midol  in  a  trim  little 
aluminum  case  at  any  drug  store.  Then 
you  may  enjoy  a  new  freedom! 


Hair 

OFFS 

1  once  had  ugly  hair  on  my  face  and 


~~rr*  -  ag<xl.  Tried  depilatories,  waxes,  liquids 
 even  razors.  Nothing  was  satisfactory.  Then  I  dis- 
covered a  6imple,  painless,  inexpensive  method.  It 
worked! Thousands  ha  vo  noil  l.oauty,  love,  happiness 
with  the  secret.  My  FREE  Book,  "How  to  Overcome 
Superfluous  Hair,"  explains  the  method  and  proves 
actual  success.  Mailed  in  plain  envelope.  Also  trial  offer. 
No  t>!>  ligation.  Write  Mile.  Annette  Lanzette,  P.O. 
Box  4040,  Merchandise  Mart,  Dept.  349.  Chioago. 

NERVES 

GLANDS  AND  VITALITY 

Tour  nerves  are  the  communication  system  of  your  body. 
When  nerves  or  glan.ls  Im-iimr  poUmed.  all  hmlUy  precedes 
slow  up.  Physical  tuiH'tiuiM  arc  impaired  and  old  age  over- 
takes you. 

Enjoy  Longer,  Healthier  Life 

By  keeping  nerves  and  glands  healthier  and  hodilv  proc- 
esses in  a  more  normal  state  of  youth— VITAL-N  ERV 
promotes  better  health,  greater  vitality  and  challenge,  old 
age  and  nervousness. 

ACCEPT  5-Day  Treatment  FREE 

Without  cost  or  obligation.  Also  valuable  FREE,  de- 
scriptive book.  Write  today  without  fail. 

GRAVES  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Dept.  B-43,  17  N.  State  St.,         CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ASTROLOGY 

1937  READING   *%  C#» 
NOW  ONLY  .  .  . 

Yogi  Alpha,  noted  American  Philoso- 
pher, now  offers  the  new  2000  word 
1937  Forecast  and  Reading  for  only 
25c.  This  reading  gives  you  Astrolog- 
ical inclinations  Month  by  Month  for 
the  year  1937  and  an  extensive  charac- 
ter delineation  based  upon  an  inter- 
pretation of  ynur  Zodiac-  Sun  Sign.  It 
mdicut.'S!  favorable  and  unfavorable 
days  throughout  1937.  It  discusses 
home  life,  business  affairs,  marriage 
happiness,  travel,  love  and  romanee 
health,  friends,  vocation,  tempera 
ment,  etc.  Send  only  25c  (coin  o 
stamps)  and  month,  day.  yea  rand  plac. 
of  birth  for  this  reading.  Money  refunded  if  not ; 

Yogi  Alpha,  Box1 41 1,Dept.C-2,San  Diego,  Cal. 

If  a  friend  iviskes  a  reading  send  50c  for  2  readings. 


Showing  Latest 

FASHION  FROCK*  / 

....  n;,~r*        -7„^i„„.  r 


No  House-to-House  Canvassing  Necessary 

New  kind  of  work  for  ambitious  women  dem- 
onstrating gorgeous  Pari.--st>  led  dresses  at  di- 


cks 


li  I  i  >n .  :  I  [  V 


No  Investment  Ever  Required 

We  send  you  an  elaborate  Style  Presentation 
in  full  eolors  and  rich  fabrics.  Write  fully  for 
del  h:-  of  this  marvelous  opportunity.  Send 
No  Money. 

FASHION  FROCKS,  Inc.  cuS&£rtf% 
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SCREENLAND 


PersosiaSto  Fat  Girls!  —  Now  you  can  slim 

down  your  face  and  figure  without  strict  dieting 
or  back-breaking  exercises.  Just  eat  sensibly  and 
take  4  Marmola  Prescription  Tablets  a  day  until 
you  have  lost  enough  fat  —  then  stop. 

Marmola  Prescription  Tablets  contain  the  same 
element  prescribed  by  most  doctors  in  treating 
their  fat  patients.  Millions  of  people  are  using 
them  with  success.  Don't  let  others  think  you 
have  no  spunk  and  that  your  will-power  is  as 
flabby  as  your  flesh.  Start  with  Marmola  today 
and  win  the  slender  lovely  figure  rightfully  yours. 


flKfene  of^the  TKeadre 

Radio.  GRADUATES-  ' 


srkel,  Zito  Johann 
itinc.  Pcrnonal  T 
For  Catalog,  wr; 


Sec'y  LAND.  66  W.35  St.,  N.  ¥, 


Piano 


Send 

for  15  nunc  lessons  guaranteed  to  teach  vou  to  play 
popular  music  by  (sir  or  iimney  lurk.  .\'<r  imtrs.  >0 
eien-ises.  PuytiiKe  oitra  on  C.  0.  D.  orders.  Transpos- 
ing eliart  incl.  FltKK  for  limit, -it  time  ,,nlv  Art  t,„Jsyf 
HOLLYWOOD  SCHOOL  of  MODERN  PIANO 
"School  of  tin-  Film  Stars"  (lxth  vear) 

Dept.  162  C  .  _l_,HU!_Sunset_  Binllevar d.    Holivwm.'l.  Calif. 


Enlarge  That  Photo 

Size  8  x  10  or  smaller  if  reqitosted. 


extras  lo  buy.  You  pay  post- 
man 45c  plus  postage.  Speeif 
Superior  duality  and  safe 
of  your  picture  guaranteed 


started.  Una,  one  of  the  grandest  people 
in  the  world,  was  the  only  player  on  the 
Metro  lot  who  gave  Madge  a  warm  greet- 
ing and  a  friendly  hand.  And  an  Evans 
never  forgets.  "I  thought  I  was  coming  to 
sunny  California,"  said  Madge.  "Imagine 


my  surprise  when  I  found  myself  in  Little 
America." 

I  was  under  the  impression  for  quite  a 
long  time  that  I  had  met  the  shyest  per- 
son in  captivity  when  I  met  Barbara  Stan- 
wyck, but  compared  with  Madge,  Barbara 
is  Lady  Godiva  on  a  white  horse.  One  cold 
quizzical  look  can  shrivel  Madge  com- 
pletely. A  bit  of  snootiness  and  she  is  lost 
forever.  She  wasn't  born  that  way,  though. 
Oh  no,  Madge  remembers  very  definitely 
that  as  a  child  star  she  must  have  been 
an  awful  little  brat.  "Much  worse  than 
Fannie  Brice's  Baby  Snooks,"  says  Madge. 
"Adults  were  always  gushing  over  me  and 
telling  me  how  pretty  I  was  and  if  I  cried 
they  gave  me  the  world.  Naturally  I 
thought  I  was  pretty  smart."  She  faintly 
remembers,  and  wishes  she  didn't,  that  after 
a  certain  picture  the  director  said,  "And 
now,  little  Madgie,  you've  been  a  good  little 
girl,  and  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  great  big 
beautiful  doll."  "I  don't  wanna  doll," 
snapped  good  little  Madgie,  "I  wanna  wrist 
watch  with  diamonds."  Well,  you  can  just 
imagine  what  poor  Mrs.  Evans  thought 
she  had  on  her  hands.  A  gold-digger,  no 
less.  But  strangely  enough  Madge  did  all 
her  digging  before  the  ripe  old  age  of  ten. 
The  Evans  jewels  today  have  been  bought 
by  Miss  Evans.  Madge's  inferiority  com- 
plex came  from  being  a  child  star.  Every- 
body made  such  a  fuss  over  her  for  several 
years  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  she  became 
a  gangly  little  girl,  she  lost  her  contract 
and  no  one  made  a  fuss  over  her.  "A 
grown-up,"  says  Madge,  "could  have  un- 
derstood it.  But  I  was  only  a  child.  I  am 
sure  I  was  more  humiliated  over  losing 
that  contract  than  any  man  has  ever  been 
over  losing  a  job.  To  have  all  the  flattery 
in  the  world,  and  then  suddenly  not  a  word 
of  praise  from  anyone.  I  couldn't  figure  it 
out.  My  pride  was  hurt  and  I  became  ab- 
normally shy  and  sensitive." 

When  she  was  fifteen  she  decided  to  try 
to  make  her  "come-back"  on  the  stage, 
(  Madge  has  one  of  those  burning  loves  for 
the  theatre  that  not  even  an  inferiority 
complex  can  dampen),  so  her  mother  went 
with  her  on  a  tour  of  the  casting  offices 
in  New  York.  Madge  would  meet  the  direc- 
tors and  producers  who  remembered  her 
as  a  child  star,  (and  resented  the  fact  that 
she  had  grown  up — just  like  I  today  re- 
sent Jackie  Cooper  being  such  a  big  boy 
in  "The  Devil  Is  a  Sissy"),  and  they  would 
be  just  as  cold  and  detached  as  were  those 
dear  divine  friends  in  Hollywood  several 
years  later.  "Madge,"  her  mother  once  said 
to  her,  "vou  act  like  a  hick  from  the  coun- 


try who  has  just  stepped  off  a  train.  You 
must  talk  to  these  agents.  You  never  open 
your  mouth."  Well,  that  became  a  gag  line 
with  the  Evanses.  Even  to  this  day  when 
Madge  is  being  particularly  quiet  in  a  large 
party  of  people  Mrs.  Evans  will  turn  to 
her  offspring  and  say,  "Madge,  when  does 
the  train  get  in?"  Immediately  Madge 
will  perk  up  just  as  she  did  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  in  those  casting  offices  and  start 
a  bit  of  nonsensical  prattle. 

Madge  is  crazy  about  fortune  tellers — 
not  that  they  ever  tell  her  anything  she 
wants  to  hear,  but  she's  always  hoping  they 
will.  "They're  always  finding  a  husband 
and  a  home  and  babies  for  me,"  says 
Madge,  "and  I  don't  want  a  husband  and 
a  home  and  babies.  I  want  a  career."  Right 
after  the  glorious  success  of  "Piccadilly 
Jim"  she  heard  about  a  "new"  fortune 
teller  down  at  Santa  Monica  so  she 
promptly  dropped  in  to  have  her  future 
read  in  the  cards.  "I  see  something  mar- 
velous for  you,"  said  the  woman,  "it's 
wonderful."  "Wh-what?"  gasped  Madge, 
"a  good  picture?"  "No,"  said  the  woman, 
"a  good  husband."  "Oh,"  said  Madge. 


Of  course  you   remember  Vilma 
Banlty  and   Rod   LaRocque!  Here 
they  are,  happy  husband  and  wife, 
seen  visiting  in  England. 


They  Have  the  Most  Fun 

Continued  from  page  57 


picture  making  it  over,  everybody  sits 
around  and  talks  pictures,  and  Miriam  is 
interested  in  other  things.  So  as  soon  as 
the  last  take  is  in  the  can,  (me  being  tech- 
nical), Miriam  avee  entourage  scrams  out 
of  here  as  fast  as  she  can.  Last  spring 
when  she  had  finished  "These  Three"  for 
Sam  Goldwyn  she  decided  practically  over- 
night that  she  would  like  to  go  to  China — 
she  had  never  been  to  China  and  it  seemed 
a  nice  place  to  go.  So  she  made  reserva- 
tions for  herself  and  Michael,  (her  four- 
year-old  adopted  son),  and  Mademoiselle 
and  Lennart,  (nurse  and  butler  who  always 
accompany  La  Hop  on  her  safaris).  Then 
the  day  before  the  boat  sailed  she  decided 
she  wouldn't  go  to  China  after  all  but  she 
would  like  a  boat  trip  so  she  dashed  down 
to  San  Pedro  avee  entourage  just  in  time 
to  catch  a  boat  for  New  York  via  the 
Canal.  On  the  boat  she  happened  to  pick 


up  some  pamphlets  describing  the  fascinat- 
ing lure  of  old  Mexico  so  Miriam  caught 
a  plane  in  Panama  and  flew  to  Mexico  City 
in  time  to  celebrate  several  fiestas  with 
the  first  families.  Then  back  to  Hollywood 
again  where  she  re-opened  her  beach  house 
at  Santa  Monica  and  in  a  moment  of  soft- 
ness persuaded  herself  that  Hollywood 
wasn't  so  bad  and  she  would  spend  a  spring 
here,  and  have  all  the  charming  people  she 
knew  down  for  scrambled  eggs  and  cham- 
pagne breakfasts  at  two  in  the  afternoon. 
But  unfortunately  Miriam  went  to  a  Holly- 
wood party,  and  as  usual  every  one  started 
talking  pictures  and  griping  about  con- 
tracts: so  Miriam  began  to  think  longingly 
of  New  York  in  the  spring,  the  apple  trees 
in  bloom  in  Central  Park,  the  gay  lights 
and  merry  noises  on  the  East  River,  and 
the  liver  and  onions  with  the  special  mus- 
tard at  "21." 


Miriam  took  the  next  plane  for  New 
York.  She  opened  up  her  house  in  Sutton 
Place,  called  up  a  lot  of  interesting  peo- 
ple to  come  on  over  and  have  some  fun, 
sent  at  least  a  dozen  wires  to  a  dozen  pro- 
ducers back  in  Hollywood  informing  them 
that  she  wasn't  the  least  bit  interested  in 
appearing  in  their  pictures,  and  took  in 
every  theatre,  every  art  exhibition,  and 
every  smart  night  club  in  town.  This  went 
on  for  about  two  weeks.  Then  Miriam  said : 
"So  much  is  happening  abroad,  and  I  am 
missing  it.  Paris  in  the  spring.  London 
in  the  spring.  When  does  the  Normandie 
sail?"  Up  went  the  shutters  in  Sutton 
Place. 

Miriam  hadn't  been  to  Europe  since  1930 
when  she  had  played  in  London  in  Belasco's 
"The  Bachelor  Father,"  so  she  was  keen 
to  visit  all  her  old  haunts,  the  quaint  little 
restaurants  in  Soho,  and  renew  old  ac- 
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quaintances,  (including  King  Edward),  and 
see  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke  and  Eugenie 
Leontovich  in  "Tovarich"  and  Noel  Cow- 
ard's tri-day  festival  which  is  running  in 
New  York  now.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.. 
was  right  there  at  her  elbow  to  see  that 
she  didn't  lack  an  escort  any  place.  And 
then  followed  the  grand  tour.  In  the  short 
space  of  six  weeks  she  visited  Paris,  Nu- 
remberg, Munich,  Oberammergau,  Vienna, 
Budapest,  Warsaw,  Moscow,  Leningrad, 
Berlin,  Rome,  Amsterdam,  and  back  to 
Paris.  Most  of  the  jumps  were  made  by 
plane,  and  it  was  lucky  she  carried  with 
her  only  two  suitcases  and  a  hat  box. 
Miriam  hates  to  travel  with  a  lot  of  use- 
less luggage. 

The  highlight  of  her  trip  to  Germany 
was  being  in  Berlin  on  Hitler's  birthday. 
As  a  guest  of  the  American  embassy  she 
took  part  in  the  giant  celebration.  She  was 
in  Rome  on  the  day  the  Ethiopian  war 
ended  and  witnessed  a  spectacle  the  likes 
of  which  she  had  never  seen  before.  Back 
in  London  once  more  she  decided  the  most 
fun  would  be  to  make  a  Korda  picture,  f.o 
in  a  jiffy  she  was  settled  in  a  house  in 
Denham  and  had  sent  for  Michael  and  the 
entourage  to  join  her.  Rather  breathless — 
but  it  gives  you  a  good  idea  of  Miriam. 
Whenever  Miriam  wants  an  excuse  for 
travelling  she  will  say.  "I  want  my  soul  to 
catch  up  with  my  pocketbook." 

On  the  boat  returning  to  America  she 
met  the  famous  European  director,  Anton 
Litvak,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Hollywood ; 
and  what  with  this  and  that  it's  been  a  bona 
fide  romance  ever  since.  In  New  York  she 
tarried  long  enough  to  pack  up  her  Picassos, 
Degas,  and  Van  Goghs  as  she  felt  she 
needed  them  with  her  in  Hollywood.  One 
morning  a  week  after  her  return  she  got 
up  too  early,  saw  a  low  fog  over  the  ocean, 
immediately  decided  the  beach  was  too 
damp,  moved  out  of  the  beach  house  and 
into  a  Beverly  Hills  house  which  is  haunted 
by  Marlene  Dietrich  who  lived  there  last. 
Little  Michael  has  been  to  and  from  New 
York  so  many  times  in  his  brief  four  years 
that  he  knows  personally  every  pilot  on  the 
air  line.  In  fact  they  often  take  him  into 
the  cockpit  with  them  and  let  him  pilot  the 
plane,  (make-believe).  Michael,  like  his 
mother,  gets  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  life. 

"Work  is  one  thing,"  says  Irene  Dunne, 
"and  life  is  another."  When  Irene  works 
she  gives  everything  she  has  to  the  part  she 
is  playing,  (when  Theodora  Dunne  "goes 
wild"  she  goes  completely  nuts)  ;  but  the 
minute  the  picture  is  finished  and  previewed 
she  sees  no  reason  why  she  should  sit 
around  Hollywood  discussing  pictures  and 
worrying  over  her  box-office  appeal.  The 
first  minute  she  can  get  away  from  the 
studio  she  is  on  the  Chief  bound  for  New 
York.  (Of  course  the  fact  that  her  hus- 
band, Dr.  Francis  Griffin,  lives  there  might 
have  something  to  do  with  her  eagerness 
to  get  to  New  York).  Unlike  Miriam  there 
is  none  of  the  Bohemian  about  Irene,  which 
has  always  interested  me  because  after  all 
Irene  ij  a  prima  donna  and  really  should 
be  up  to  her  ears  in  music-lovers.  But 
whereas  Miriam  surrounds  herself  with 
people  who  are  accomplishing  things  in  the 
world,  writers,  painters,  sculptors,  actors, 
singers,  architects,  designers,  etc.,  Irene 
definitely  steers  clear  of  all  artistes — and 
she  doesn't  care  a  hang-nail  for  those 
quaint  little  places  in  Soho  and  Greenwich 
Village.  The  1>erati  she  finds  almost  as 
depressing  as  the  people  who  discuss  pic- 
tures continuously. 

Irene  belongs  to  what  for  a  better  name 
we  have  to  call  the  society  crowd  of  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York.  Her  idea  of  a 
lot  of  fun  is  to  go  out  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Country  Club,  (no  picture  people  allowed), 
of  a  morning  with  several  Bel  Air  matrons 
and  play  eighteen  holes  of  golf ;  then  lunch- 
eon at  the  club  with  a  lively  discussion  of 
petit   poivt   and   Queen    Anne  furniture, 


Kidneys  Must 
Purify  Blood 


To  Bring 
Vitality,  Clear  Skin 
and 

Youthful  Looks 


Women   Need  Help  More  Often  Than  Men 


The  only  way  your  body  can  clean  out  Acids 
and  poisonous  wastes  from  your  blood,  is 
through  9  m.llion  tiny,  delicate  Kidney  tubes 
or  filters.  If,  because  of  functional  troubles, 
your  Kidneys  get  tired  or  slow  down  in  their 
work,  these  poisons  remain  in  the  system  and 
make  your  eyes  look  dull  and  your  skin  coarse 
and  dry.  and  at  the  same  time  you  find  your, 
self  all  Tired-Out.  Nervous,  and  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  speed  of  modern  life. 

Functional  Kidney  troubles  also  may  cause 
much  more  serious  and  disagreeable  symptoms, 
such  as  Getting  Up  Nights.  Leg  Pains.  Back- 
ache, Circles  Under  Eyes.  Dizziness,  Rheumatic 
Pains,  Acidity.  Burning.  Smarting,  and  Itching. 

Any  Doctor  can  tell  you  that  the  speed  of 
modern  life  and  present  day  foods  throw  an 
extra  heavy  load  on  the  Kidneys,  and  that 
most  people  need  help  from  time  to  time  if 
they  are  to  feel  their  best  and  preserve  their 
youthful  appearance.  Fortunately,  for  sufferers, 
it  is  easy  to  help  functional  Kidney  Troubles 
with  the  Doctor's  guaranteed  prescription  Cys- 
tex.  which  now  is  available  at  all  drug  stores 
under  a  positive  guarantee  to  satisfy  completely 
or  cost  nothing. 

Doctors  Praise  Cystex 

Doctor  T.  J.  Rastelli.  famous  Doctor,  Surgeon. 

and  Scientist,  of  London,  says: 
"Cystex  is  one  of  the  finest 
remedies  I  have  ever  known 
in  my  medical  practice.  Any 
Doctor  will  recommend  it  for 
its  definite  benefit  in  the 
treatment  of  many  functional 
Kidney  and  Bladder  disorders. 
It  is  safe  and  harmless."  And 
Dr.  C.  Z.  Rendelle.  another 
widely  known  Physician  and 
Medical  Examiner.  of  San 
Francisco,  recently  said: 
"Since  the  Kidneys  purify  the 
blood,  the  poisons  collect  in 
these  organs  and  must  be 
promDtlv    flushed    from  the 


system,  otherwise  they  re-enter  the  blood 
stream  and  create  a  toxic  condition.  I  can 
truthfully  recommend  the  use  of  Cystex." 


World-Wide  Success 


Cystex  is  not  an  experiment,  but  is  a  proven 
success  in  31  different  countries  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  prepared  with  scientific  accuracy  in 
accordance  with  the  strict  and  rigid  standards 
of  the  United  States  Dispensatory  and  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  and  being  de- 
signed especially  to  act  in  the  Kidneys  and 
Bladder  is  swift  and  safe  in  action.  Most  users 
report  a  remarkable  improvement  in  48  hours 
and  complete  satisfaction  in  8  days. 


Guaranteed  to  Work 


Because  of  its  unusual  success.  Cystex  is  of- 
fered under  an  unlimited  guarantee  to  do  the 
work  to  your  complete  satisfaction  in  8  days, 
or  money  back  on  return  of  empty  package. 
Under  this  unlimited  guarantee  you  can  put 
Cystex  to  the  test  and  see  exactly  what  it  can 
do  in  your  particular  case.  You  must  feel 
younger,  stronger,  and  better  than  you  have  in 
a  long  time — you  must  feel  that  Cystex  has 
done  the  work  to  your  complete  satisfaction 
or  you  merely  return  the  empty  package  and 
it  costs  you  nothing.  You  are  the  sole  judge  of 
your  own  satisfaction.  Cystex  costs  only  3c  a 
dose  at  druggists,  and  as  the  guarantee  protects 
you  fullv.  you  should  not  take  chances  with 
cheap,  inferior,  or  irritating  drugs,  or  delay. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  guaranteed  Cystex  (pro- 
nounced Siss-Texl  today. 
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„TE  DEFY  you  to  tell 
this  ring  from  one 
costing  $300.00!  To 
prove  it  to  you.  we'll 
send  it  on  for  25c 
down.  If  you  do  not 
think  it  the  most  ex- 
quisite piece  of  jewelry 
you  ever  owned;  if 
your  friends  do  not 
marvel  at  the  glorious 
brilliance  of  the  mag- 
nificent  facsimile  dia- 
mond, return  it  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 
Wear  10  days  at  our  risk.  Compare  with  S50 
rings;  if  delighted,  continue  payments  of  $1.50 
monthly*  till  the  total  balance  of  $6.00  is  paid. 
Ring  shipped  postage  fully  paid  to  your  door, 
by  return  mail.  Rush  25c  in  stamps  or  coin  to 

MAIL  COTTON"  NOW 
BRADLEY  BLDG.,  K-2,  NEWTON.  MASS. 

Here's  25e.  Itl'SH  My  King  Today. 


CLEAR..MILIOrWHITE..LUSTR0U5 


THOUSANDS  CLEAR  EYES. .In  Seconds-New  Easy  Way 

TJYES  reddened  or  prominently  veined  by  late 
-Ci  hours  or  over-indulgence — thousands  of  girls  now 
clear  them  in  seconds.  With  new  scientific  EYE- 
GENT-:.  And  what  a  difference  when  whites  are  clear 
— sparkling  white!  Money  back  if  it  fails.  Refreshes 
soothes  tired  eyes  like  magic.  Stainless— safe.  Get 
EYE-GENE  at  any  drug  or  department  store. 


EYE-GENE 


(you'd  never  guess  Irene  was  a  movie 
star),  followed  by  eighteen  more  holes  of 
golf  in  the  afternoon.  Irene,  as  you  have 
probably  suspected,  is  Hollywood's  most 
rabid,  and  best,  woman  golfer.  Except  when 
Dr.  Griffin  is  in  town  Irene  goes  out  very 
rarely  to  night  clubs  and  premieres,  but 
she  loves  to  go  to  dinner  parties  given  by 
"private  people,"  who  are  faintly  aware 
that  Irene  dees  something  at  the  studios 
but  they  aren't  sure  exactly  what.  But  the 
minute  Irene  registers  at  the  Hotel  Pierre 
in  New  York,  where  she  usually  stops,  she 
becomes  the  gayest  of  the  party  girls ;  with 
her  husband  and  his  friends  she  goes  to 
a  play  every  night,  (she  adores  the  thea- 
tre), to  the  smart  Park  Avenue  restaurants 
and  night  clubs,  all  done  up  in  white  fox 
and  looking  too  beautiful  for  words.  While 
her  contemporaries  back  in  Hollywood  are 
worrying  over  pictures,  and  contracts,  and 
Simone  Simon,  Irene  is  having  the  time 
of  her  life  in  a  gay  metropolitan  social 
whirl.  Three  times  since  their  marriage 
Irene  and  her  doctor  have  gone  for  a  romp 
in  Europe — last  summer  they  did  England 
and  France  with  a  special  visit  to  Madame 
Curie,  and  months  ago  they  booked  res- 
ervations on  the  Queen  Mary  for  the  Cor- 
onation. That,  my  dears,  is  enjoying  life. 
You  don't  catch  Irene  sitting  around  Holly- 
wood with  a  long  face  trying  to  solve  the 
picture  problems ;  she's  out  having  fun 
with  a  lot  of  gay,  charming  people. 

"Worry?"  says  Clark  Gable.  "Say,  my 
pal  Bill  Powell  does  all  my  worrying  for 
me.  He  likes  to  worry.  Me — I  can't  be 
bothered."  There,  boys  and  girls,  is  a  merry 
gentleman.  Mr.  Gable  doesn't  worry  about 
anything,  and  least  of  all  about  his  career. 
He's  awfully  glad  you  like  him  on  the 
screen,  and  he  hopes  you'll  continue  to  like 
him,  but  he  just  can't  be  bothered  with 
taking  it  big  because  if  he  spent  all  his 
time  being  a  big  movie  star  he  wouldn't 
have  any  time  for  fun,  and  nobody  enjoys 
fun  like  Gable.  Oh,  he  works  all  right 
when  he's  in  a  picture ;  and  when  the  di- 


rector tells  him  to  smile  and  show  his 
dimples  he  does  just  that;  but  as  soon  as 
the  picture  is  finished  he  refuses  to  let 
Mr.  Mayer  and  the  M-G-M  studio  live  his 
life  for  him  any  longer;  he's  perfectly  ca- 


serne 


Mary  Piclcford  and  Buddy  Rogers, 
who  announced  their  marriage  will 
take  place  in  the  spring,  board  a 
plane  for  San  Francisco. 


Screen  land 

pable  of  living  it  for  himself.  He  always 
celebrates  the  end  of  a  picture  by  putting 
on  his  oldest  clothes,  (in  comparison  a 
tramp  would  look  chic),  and  driving, 
usually  alone,  to  the  Kaibab  Forest  in  Ari- 
zona for  a  hunting  spree.  He  knows  per- 
sonally a  lot  of  the  old-timers  who  have 
shacks  in  the  hills  and  they  put  him  up 
for  a  week  or  so  at  a  time.  Naturally  the 
talk  is  all  about  game  and  grub  without  one 
single  syllable  about  pictures.  And  Gable 
loves  that.  When  he  can't  get  off  long 
enough  to  go  to  Arizona  Clark  will  go 
fishing  up  in  the  High  Sierras;  recently 
when  he  could  escape  from  "Parnell"  for 
a  week-end  he  has  been  going  duck-hunt- 
ing with  Bob  Taylor,  which  sort  of  belies 
all  those  rumors  that  Clark  is  jealous  of 
Bob's  sensational  popularity.  Clark's  too 
busy  having  fun  to  be  jealous  of  anyone. 
If  there's  going  to  be  several  hours  be- 
tween his  scenes  at  the  studio  he.  unlike 
our  other  darlings  of  the  celluloid,  does 
not  sit  around  the  set  crabbing  about  his 
lines,  or  mouthing  with  the  cameraman 
over  his  close-ups,  or  glaring  with  the 
leading  lady  because  she  upstaged  him;  no, 
our  Mr.  Gable  jumps  in  his  Duesenberg 
with  the  cut-out  on  and  drives  like  mad  to 
Santa  Monica  where  he  shoots  clay  pigeons 
until  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  studio. 
Clark  is  the  best  skeet-shooter  on  the 
Coast.  And  then,  of  course,  there's  Miss 
Lombard.  It  was  inevitable  that  those  two 
should  fall  in  love;  both  have  the  grandest 
sense  of  humor;  both  like  to  do  nutsy 
things;  and  both  get  a  deal  of  fun  out  of 
being  alive.  It's  a  common  sight  to  see 
them  on  the  front  seat  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous roller  coaster  in  Venice,  shrieking 
like  a  couple  of  crazy  hoodlums,  or  walk- 
ing along  hand  in  hand  stuffing  tamales  in 
Olvera  Street.  Some  fun,  eh?  I  bet  you'd 
like  to  hold  hands  with  Missy  Lombard 
and  wipe  bits  of  tamales  off  her  cheeks. 

Next  to  Clark  I  suppose  Freddie  March 
takes  himself  and  his  career  as  casually  as 
possible  and  gets  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  life. 
Freddie  likes  both  roughing  it  in  the  woods 
and  dressing  it  in  the  city.  He  can  either 
be  the  worst-dressed  or  the  best-dressed 
man  you  may  ever  see.  After  the  long 
schedule  of  "Anthony  Adverse"  and  "Mary 
of  Scotland"  Freddie  decided  that  all  work 
and  no  play  was  making  Freddie  a  very 
dull  boy,  so  he  bought  a  trailer  and  with 
his  wife,  Florence  Eldridge,  and  a  trainer 
took  a  trip  through  Oregon  that  lasted  for 
weeks  and  weeks.  He  fished  and  hunted 
and  chopped  wood;  and  every  time  his 
trainer  wasn't  looking  took  a  good  sleep, 
and  Florence  cocked  and  puttered  about 
and  caught  up  on  her  back  reading,  and 
they  had  a  perfectly  marvelous  time.  The 
idea  of  the  trip  was  to  get  away  from  the 
telephone — it  seems  the  telephone  was  get- 
ting Freddie  down — and  in  that  respect  the 
trip  was  a  complete  success.  Now  he 
can  face  one  again  without  turning  pale. 
Freddie,  as  you  know,  is  a  free-lance  actor 
now,  and  could  work  every  week  in  the 
year  if  he  wanted  to  and  if  he  wanted 
to  make  a  big  pile  of  dough ;  but  he  figures 
he  makes  enough  as  it  is  and  it  leaves  him 
plenty  of  time  to  play.  As  a  contrast  to 
the  Oregon  tour  after  a  brief  stop-over  . 
in  Racine,  Wisconsin,  his  home  town,  he 
went  on  to  New  York  arriving  in  time  to 
attend  the  very  swanky  opening  of  the  f 
Gielgud  "Hamlet"  which  was  quite  the  1 
social  event  of  the  season.  Freddie,  immac- 
ulate in  white  tie  and  tails,  was  almost 
as  big  a  success  in  the  audience  that  night 
as  Mr.  Gielgud  was  on  the  stage.  The 
Marches  get  a  big  kick  out  of  New  York  ; 
and  the  theatre  and  as  soon  as  they  can 
find  a  plav  to  do  together,  a  la  Lunt  and 
Fontanne,"  they  expect  to  return  to  the 
stage,  and  if  successful  will  divide  their 
time  after  that  between  Flollywood  and  I 
New  York. 
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Pretty,  popular— on 
top  of  the  world— the  girls  who 
guard  against  Cosmetic  Skin 


I  USE  ROUGE  AND 
POWDER,  BUT  I  NEVER 
LET  THEM  CHOKE  MY 
PORES.  I  REMOVE  THEM 

THOROUGHLY  WITH 

Lux  Toilet  Soap 


YOUNG  THINGS  have  a  way  of 
knowing  what's  what  in  beauty 
care.  Thousands  of  them  every- 
where are  keeping  skin  exquisite — 
guarding  against  Cosmetic  Skin — 
with  Lux  Toilet  Soap. 

The  ACTIVE  lather  of  this  fine 
soap  sinks  deep,  carries  away  from 
the  pores  every  trace  of  dust,  dirt, 
stale  cosmetics.  No  dangerous  pore 
choking — no  risk  of  the  tiny  blem- 
ishes and  enlarged  pores  that  mean 
Cosmetic  Skin! 

You  can  use  all  the  cosmetics  you 
wish!  But  before  you  put  on  fresh 
make-up — ALWAYS  before  you  go 
to  bed,  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap.  Keep 
your  skin  clear— smooth — young. 
You'll  find  it  pays! 


dont  risk 
Cosmetic  Skin- 
dullness,tiny 

blemishes, 
enlarged  pores ! 


Ioretta  Young-.. 


Star  of  the  20th  Century- 
Fox  Production  "Love  Is  News" 


A  CHARMING 
PHILADELPHIA!! 


PERSONAL 
ETS  ? 


SPEAKS 
HER  MIND 


ENTERTAINING  ? 


INTERIOR  DECORATION  ? 


FAVORITE  LINER  ' 

FOODS  ?  ^^fac^-^tsrcr?***? 

CIGAR  t4xt^^L**Jl&- 


Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Drexel  3rd,  of  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Nassau,  photographed  in  the  grand  dining 
salon  of  the  S.  S.  Normandie.  "A  meal  isn't  complete 
without  Camels,"  Mrs.  Drexel  says.  "They  make  food 
more  enjoyable,  and  help  digestion  too." 


When  dining,  think  of  digestion  tool 


A welcome  mealtime  touch  is 
the  serving  of  Camels.  Your 
guests  will  prefer  Camels  for 
theirmildness,andbecausethey 
accent  subtle  flavors  in  fine 
foods.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
Camels  have  a  pleasant  effect 
upon  digestion.  Smoking 
Camels,  scientists  affirm,  en- 
courages a  generous  flow  of  di- 


gestive fluids  —  alkaline  diges- 
tive fluids  —  so  imperative  for 
good  digestion.  Camels  are  en- 
joyed the  world  over.  "On  ship- 
board," says  0.  Naffrechoux, 
Maitre  d'Hotel  Principal  of  the 
Normandie,  "Camels  are  a  dis- 
tinct favorite.  People  get  more 
pleasure  out  of  dining  when 
they  add  Camels  to  the  menu." 


COSTLIER  TOBACCOS  —  Camels  are  made  from  finer,  MORE 
EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS... Turkish  and  Domestic... than  any  other  popular  brand 


A  few  of  the  distinguished 
women  who  prefer 
Camel's  costlier  tobaccos: 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Biddle,  Philadelphia 

Mrs.  Alexander  Black,  Los  Angeles 

Miss  Mary  Byrd,  Richmond 

Mrs.  Powell  Cabot,  Boston 

Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Carnegie,  Jr.,  New  Yor) 

Mrs.  J.  Gardner  Coolidge  2nd,  Boston 

Mrs.  William  I.  HoIIingsworth,  Jr. 

Los  Angeles 
Mrs.  Chiswell  Dabnev  Langhorne 


Mrs.  Jasper  Morgan,  ATei< 
Mrs.  Nicholas  G.  Pennim 


York 


ockefeller,  New  Yo. 
Van  Rensselaer 


New  York 
orth  Carolina 


FOR    DIGESTION'S     SAKE    SMOKE  CAMELS 


A  Real  Day  with  Clark  Gable 

The  Unknown  Women 
Behind  Hollywood  Men 


PRESENTING  THE 

GLAMOUR  ENSEMBLE 


Linger  in  castle  corridors  on  court  nights  in 
London.  Dance  on  a  Budapest  balcony  high 
above  the  blue  Danube.  Seek  romance  and 
youth  and  laughter  in  the  gay  capitals  of  five 
continents  . . .  and  there  you'll  find  the  beguil- 
ing perfume  that  is  . . .  fragrance  Gemey. 

For  fragrance  Gemey  is  world-beloved  .  .  . 
preferred  by  the  smart  women  of  75  lands. 
And  now  in  America  you  may  share  their  in- 
timate secret.  Inquire,  at  your  favorite  perfume 
counter  for  this  glamour  ensemble  by  Richard 
Hudnut...gala  beauty  fundamentals  in  a  single 
thread  of  fragrance  . . .  Gemeyl 


FACE  POWDER  gossamer  soft,  a 
boon  to  sensitive  skins.  In  six 
true  flesh  tones.  Face  Powder  in 
fragrance  Gemey. ..One  dollar. 

CONTINENTAL  BEAUTIES  adore 
the  warm  loveliness  of  Tablet 
Rouge  in  fragrance  Gemey.  Eight 
blush-tones.  Seventy-five  cents. 

WAKE  YOUR  LIPS  to  radiant 
beauty  .  .  .  keep  that  youth -soft 
feel  with  this  luscious  lipstick  in 
fragrance  Gemey.  Colors  frankly 
daring.  Seventy-five  cents. 

A  COMPLEXION  CARETAKER  — 
this  fragrant  liquid  facial  that 
cleanses,  soothes  and  condi- 
tions your  skin.  Cucumber  lotion 
in  fragrance  Gemey.  One  dollar. 

STEP  FROM  YOUR  BATH  into  a 
cloud  of  this  luxury  dusting  pow- 
der. Feel  how  smooth  and  soft 
your  skin;  revel  in  its  glamour- 
fragrance.  Bath  Powder  in  the 
fragrance  Gemey.  One  dollar. 


#y    RICHARD  HUDNUT 

London  .  .  .  Toronto  .  .  .  Buenos  Aires  .  .  .  Mexico  City  .  .  .  Berlin  .  .  .  Budapest .  .  .  Capetown 
Sydney  .  .  .  Shanghai  ...  Rio  de  Janeiro  .  .  .  Havana  .  .  .  Bucharest  .  .  .  Vienna  .  .  .  Amsterdam 


fragrance  Gemey 
in  crystal  clear  fia- 
cons  $2.50.  $4.50,  $15. 
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[until  she  smiles] 


She  evades  clo 

How  often  a  girl  has       charm  ...  She 
thrilled  to  a  pass- 
ing glance— to  an  admiring  look  that 
says,  "If  only  there  were  someone  to  in- 
troduce us  now." 

Lucky  for  her  if  she  has  a  youthful 
smile— a  smile  that  reveals  sparkling 
white  teeth  and  healthy  gums.  But  how 
pitiful  the  smile  that  shocks  the  expec- 
tant eye.  How  sad  the  smile  that  betrays 
dull  teeth  and  dingy  gums— tragic  evi- 
dence of  unforgivable  neglect. 

NEVER  NEGLECT  "PINK  TOOTH  BRUSH" 

That  first  warning  tinge  of  "pink"  on 
your  tooth  brush— how  harmless  it  ap- 


se-ups  . . .  Dingy  teeth  and  tender  gums  destroy  her 
ignored  the  warning  of  "PINK  TOOTH  BRUSH" 


pears  and  yet  how  serious  it  can  prove. 
For  trivial,  trifling  as  it  may  seem— ig- 
nored, it  can  exact  a  heavy  penalty. 

When  you  see  it— see  your  dentist.  You 
may  not  be  in  for  serious  trouble,  but 
your  dentist  is  the  only  competent  judge. 
Usually,  however,  he  will  tell  you  that 
yours  is  simply  a  case  of  gums  that  have 
grown  soft  and  sensitive  under  our  mod- 
ern soft-food  menus  — gums  that  need 
more  resistance  and  work  — and  as  so 
many  modern  dentists  advise— gums  that 
will  respond  to  the  healthful  stimulation 
of  Ipana  Tooth  Paste  and  massage. 


For  Ipana  is  a  modem 
tooth  paste  — not  only 
designed  to  keep  your  teeth  clean  and 
sparkling— but,  with  massage,  to  assist  the 
health  of  your  gums.  Rub  a  little  extra 
Ipana  on  your  gums  every  time  you  brush 
your  teeth.  Circulation  increases.  Lazy 
tissues  waken.  Gums  become  firmer. 

Play  safe.'  Adopt  this  common-sense 
dental  health  routine  in  your  own  home. 
Change  to  Ipana  and  massage  today- 
help  safeguard  yourself  against  gum  trou- 
bles. You'll  have  a  better  chance  for 
whiter,  brighter  teeth  and  sounder, 
healthier  gums— a  better  chance  for  a 
smile  of  enchanting  loveliness! 
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Who's  Your 
Man  of  the  Month? 

So  far,  we've  been  "guessing" 
right!  Of  course,  it  isn't  "guess- 
ing" really;  it's  our  insight  into 
your  preferences,  inspired  by  the 
letters  you  readers  write  us  listing 
your  pets  and  prejudices.  You  se- 
lected Robert  Taylor;  we  put  him 
on  the  cover.  You  asked  for  Clark  , 
Gable;  you  got  him!  Now,  we  are 
being  guided  more  and  more  defi- 
nitely by  your  own  expression  of 
your  wishes;  and  next  month  we 
are  giving  you  just  what  most  of 
you  have  asked  for! 

We  won't  give  our  show  away 
by  telling  you  just  who  our  next 
cover  star  will  be;  but  you  may  be 
sure  the  selection  will  please  you. 
As  for  our  menu  of  features,  per- 
sonalities, and  departments  next 
month,  it  will  be  as  varied  as  the 
Spring  season  which  it  heralds;  as 
fresh,  as  spontaneous,  as  inspiring. 

Remember — reserve  your  next 
copy  of  Scr eenland  now,  so  that 
you  will  not  miss  our  big  Spring 
number — the  April  issue,  on  sale 
March  3rd. 


EVERY  STORY  A  FEATURE! 
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THE  MOST  Powerful  LOVE  STORY  EVER  FILMED! 
...Of  a  Patriot  Who  Lost  a  Country  When  He  Found  a  Woman 


You  thought  "San  Francisco"  was  exciting  — 
but  wait !  You'll  be  thrilled  to  your  finger-tips 
when  this  mighty  drama  comes  thundering 
from  the  screen.  A  fiery  romance  with  your  two 
favorite  stars ! . . .  CLARK  GABLE— courageous, 
masterful  leader  of  a  fighting  nation  .  «  s 


MYRNA  LOY— the  bewitching  beauty  in  whose 
arms  he  forgot  the  pain  of  leadership  .  .  . 

Answering  the  call  of  millions  of  picture- 
goers  M-G-M  has  brought  them  together  in 
the  most  dramatic  heart-stabbing  love  story 
of  our  time ! 


CLARK  GABLE  •  MYRNA  LOY 

PARMELL 

A  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  production  based  on  the  great 
stage  plav  that  thrilled  Broadwav  for  months,  with 
EDNA  MAY  OLIYER,  BILLIE  BURKE,  and  a  great 
M-G-M  cast.  Directed  and  produced  by  John  Stahl. 
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THE  LOVE  STORY  WHICH  CHANGED  THE  DESTINY  OF  AN 
EMPIRE!  THE  PICTURE  THE  WORLD  IS  WAITING  FOR! 
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HE  AIN'T  GOT  RHVTHVA' 


a  ***** .  lstijoot,        ****  A, 


^er//e  NewYork's  latest 

real-life  romance  set  to 
Irving  Berlin's  music  in  c 
show  as  big  as  the  town  .  . 
as  good  as  the  songs! 


IT'S  rOUfi  GUARANTEE  Of  THE  BEST  IN 


bCREENLAND 


•  Don't  tell  me  about  old-fashioned  lax- 
atives !  While  I  wasted  time  on  them,  my 
constipation  got  worse.  My  breath  was 
offensive.  Nightmares  ruined  my  sleep. 
Even  the  sight  of  food  made  me  sick.  My 
complexion?  Well,  let's  not  go  into  that! 
Then  I  did  myself  a  big  favor  by  taking 
my  druggist's  tip.  "Try  FEEN-A-MINT," 
he  said,  "it's  different!" 


•  When  FEEN-A-MINT  frees  accumu- 
lated wastes,  life  is  brighter  at  once.  Con- 
stipation's bilious  headaches  go.  Natural 
appetite  returns.  A  cleared  intestine  helps 
bring  back  the  natural  joy  of  youth,  the 
normal  sleep  of  childhood.  Why  not  put 
yourself 'in  this  thrilling  picture?  FEEN-A- 
MINT  tastes  so  good,  acts  so  differently! 


One  of  the  big  differ- 
encesof  delicious,  mint- 
flavored  FEEN-A-MINT 
in  the  3  minutes  of  chew- 
ing. Scientists  agree  this  helps  makeFEEN- 
A-MINT  so  dependable— so  satisfactory. 
Its  benefits  work  g-r-a-d-u-a-l-l-y  in  the 
lower  bowel— not  in  the  stomach.  No  grip- 
ing or  nausea.  No  break  in  sleep.  The 
favorite  laxative  of  16  million  users.  Eco- 
nomical, too !  Write  for  free  sample  to 
Dept.T-6,  FEEN-A-MINT, 
Newark,  New 
Jersey. 


SCREENLAND'S 
Crossword  Puzzle 

By  Alma  Talley 
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II 
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71 

72 

80 
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86 
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Child  star 
Dixie?" 
She  was  featured 


Can  This  Be 


Stow. 


Hero  in  "Mad  Holiday" 
Charlie  Chan  himself 
Idiot 
Tint 

Loiters  about 
Males 

He  plays  Armand  to  Garbo's 

"Camille" 
Born 

Street  urchin 

Bow 

Donkey 

Juice  of  trees 

Large  spoon 

Printer's  measures 

Exclamation 

Setting  for  a  film 

King,  in  a  French  version 

Age 

Initials  of  the  screen's  Juliet 
Entrance  to  a  mine 
Sets  back  (as  a  new  paragraph) 
Part  of  a  house 

Baroness    in    "Love    On  The 

Run" 
French  article 
Like 

Italian  coin 

Hero  in  "The  Good  Earth" 
One  of  the  "Ladies  In  Love" 
Shade  trees 

Period  of  time  (abbrev.) 
Of  the  matter,  in  law 
Part  of  to  be 
Japanese  coin 
Exclamation 
Possessive  pronoun 
Coloring  establishments  for 

clothes 
Conducted 
To  open  (poetic) 
Wander 
Repast 


Collegiate  musica 
(slang) 

His  new  one  is  "Maytime" 

Japanese  sash 

Mickey  Mouse's  papa 

Wicker  fish  basket 

Small  flies 

Burn  slightly 

Famous  volcano 

Rims 

Thomas  Hardy  heroine,  once 
played  by  Pickford 


DOWN 


\\"c  Who 


Condemned  man  in 

Are  About  to  Die" 
Bitter  drug 

Main  sections  of  churches 
Compass  point  (abbrev.) 
Exist 

The  ex-Mrs.  Bill  Powell 
Anger 

Rose,  in  "The  Devil  Is  a  Sissy 
Printer's  measure 
"Libeled  Lady"  herself 
Wide  mouthed  Mexican  jars 
Courts 

Makes  mistakes 
To  arrange  in  folds 
To  provide  food  for 
The  elder  (abbrev.) 
Toward 

Ruby  Keeler's  husband 

Compass  point  ( abbrev. ) 

Ginger's  co-star 

Female  deer 

She's  lovely  in  "Gar- 
den of  Allah" 

It's  an  insult  to  call  an 
actor  this 

Scent  (English  spell- 
ing) 

Cultivates,  farms 
Literary  theme 
The  screen's  great  Juliet 
A  hit  (box  office  slang) 
Hotel 

Prefix  meaning  new 
Make  an  edging 


Greasy  liquid 
Jeanette  MacDonald's 

big  romance 
Before 

Wood-eating  ant 

Hero  of  "Charge  of  the  Light 

Brigade" 
Heroine  of  "Sing  Me  a  Love 

Song" 

She's  Mrs.  Fred  Perry — also  in 

"Reunion" 
Baby's  first  word 
Compass  point  (abbrev.) 
As  "Theodora"  she  "Goes 

Wild- 
One  time  only 
She  plays  Toddy 
Mabel" 
Upon 

Public  notice  (abbrev.) 
Small  wooden  barrels 
What  you  see  a  movie  with 
Ocean 
Sack 

To  occupy  a  seat 
Goddess  of  earth 
Ocean  liner  (abbrev.) 


'Cain  and 


Answer  to 
Last  Month's  Puzzle 
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EAGER  FOR  LOUE 

But  Misfit  Perfume  Ruined  Her  Appeal! 
UNTIL  SHE  FOUND  THE  RIGHT  PERFUME 
TO  EXPRESS  HER  PERSONALITY  

WHEN  THE  MUSIC  STARTED  and  the  boys  took  their  partners  for  the  first  dance— there 
I  was  again,  just  a  wallflower.  Was  I  blue?  I  was  broken-hearted,  utterly  discour- 
aged—crushed! What  could  it  be  about  me?  I  tried  so  hard.  This  was  my  final 
effort  to  attract  a  partner  who  would  be  mine — who  might  be  my  escort — who 
might .  .  .  but  what  was  the  use?  My  lovely  dress — a  grand  permanent  and 
facial  just  that  afternoon !  I  did  look  stunning— everyone  said  so.  What  was  it  about  me 
that  was  wrong?  What  did  I  lack,  what  did  I  say  or  do,  or  fail  to  do?  Men  actually 
avoided  me — or  if  they  stopped  to  talk  for  a  moment,  never  asked  me  for  a  dance! 

COULD  IT  REALLY  BE,  as  I  had  read,  that  the  wrong  perfume— one  not  suited  to 
my  personality — might  actually  ruin  my  appeal?  I  decided  to  try  once  more, 
even  though  it  meant  discarding  my  expensive  perfume,  which  /  liked  but 
which,  as  the  article  I  had  been  reading  said,  might  be  a  mis-Jit  perfume. 

I  FILLED  OUT  the  Personal  Perfumers  Chart  and  sent  for  a  sample  of  Per 
sonal  Perfume  blended  exclusively  to  fit  my  characteristics.  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  the  result  has  been  absolutely  miraculous.  My  perfume  seems 
to  express  the  real  me — its  lovely  fragrance  seems  to  surround  me 
with  love  itself!  And  do  my  many  present  admirers  notice  it? 
Indeed  they  do,  although  they  might  not  know  exactly  what  it 
is  that  makes  me  more  appealing.  But  /  know  the  secret !  I  have  j 
my  own  private  formula  for  love!  I  have  found  the  way  to 
popularity  and  new  happiness  in  my  first  little  sample  vial 
of  Personal  Perfume  .  .  . 

AN  EXPERIENCE  typical  of  many  hundreds  of  true  stories  of  I 
success  with  Personal  Perfume  told  us  in  person  and  in  jf<? 

hundreds  of  letters  now  in  our  files. 


mflDE  FOR  10UE— BIERDED  FOR  VOU! 

FLOWERS  ARE  MADE  FOR  LOVE.  Their  fragrance  is  the  essence  of  love,  if  used  intelligently.  The 
exquisite  woman  knows  that  even  the  most  costly  perfume  actually  detracts  from  her  feminine 
appeal  if  it  is  not  suited  to  her  personality.  Many  fastidious  women  of  means  use  only  a 
personal  perfume  blended  precisely  to  their  own  personalities.  But  it  is  only  now,  after  years 
of  experiment  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  offer  this  method  whereby  the  woman  of  modest 
means  may  also  have  a  perfume  expecially  blended  to  express  her  personality.  The  Chief 
Perfumer  of  "Personal  Perfumes"  draws  from  all  the  fragrances  of  the  world  in  order  to 
blend  your  perfume,  and  express  your  characteristics  .  .  .  using  this  Chart  as  his  guide.  Would 
you  care  for  a  sample  of  your  Personal  Perfume?  Fill  in  this  interesting  chart  —  mail  it  today! 

Sample  of  your  Personal  Perfume  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
FILL  OUT  THIS  CHART  NOW- MAIL  IT  TODAY! 


The  best  way  to  find  out  if  a  Personal  Perfume  blended  especially  to  suit  your  characteristics,  will  help  you 
attain  your  desires — is  to  try  it!  No  charge  is  made  for  a  generous  sample.  Send  only  10  cents  to  cover  cost 
of  mailing  and  postage.  Fill  in  the  chart  now!  Mail  it  with  10c  in  coin  TODAY! 

S  PERSONAL  PERFUMERS,  INC.,  15  E.  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.   Dept.  102 

■  Please  blend  a  generous  sample  of  Personal  Perfume  for  me  based  on  this  chart  which  I  have  filled  out 

■  correctly,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  You  agree  to  keep  the  personal  information  contained  in  this 

■  chart  absolutely  confidential.  I  understand  that  my  perfume  is  free,  (except  for  10c  mailing  costs  which  I 
J  enclose)  and  that  this  request  for  a  sample  places  me  under  no  obligation. 

Which  of  These  words  best  describes  your  personality: 

□VIVACIOUS  ^RETIRING  ^CHANGEABLE  fJHAPPY  GMOODY 


inc 

15    CAST  UJOSHinGTOn  ST. 

Indianapolis  •••  Indiana 


Mi! 


HAIR 

□  Blonde 

□  Black 

□  Brown 

□  Red 

□  Auburn 

□  Grey 


EYES 

□  Dark  Blue 

□  Light  Blue 

□  Grey 

□  Brown 

□  Hazel 

□  Black 


COMPLEXION 

□■Fair      □  Medium 
□  Dark 


HEIGHT  Weight  FAVORITE  COLOR  

Are  You  SINGLE  .MARRIED  DIVORCED  WIDOW. 

What  type  of  man  do  you  most  admire?  

Name  

Address  (Or  R.F.D.)  

City  or  Town   Stale  

(Be  sure  to  enclose  10  cents  in  coin  to  defray  mailing  costs') 


Brilliant  Teeth— Healthy  Gums 
with  this  Double  Protection 

YOUR  teeth  may  look  clean  and  white, 
even  though  your  gums  are  soft  and 
spongy.  That's  the  insidious  thing  about 
half-way  dental  care.  Forhan's  Tooth 
Paste,  created  by  an  eminent  dental  sur- 
geon,provides  the  double  protection  every- 
one needs.  It  does  both  vital  jobs — cleans 
teeth  and  safeguards  gums. 

After  brushing  your  teeth,  massage 
your  gums,  too,  with  Forhan's,  just  as 
dentists  advise.  Note  how  it  stimulates 
the  gums,  how  clean  and  fresh  your  mouth 
feels!  Soon  you  can  see  the  difference. 

Forhan's  costs  no  more  than  most  ordi- 
nary tooth  pastes,  and  the  big  new  tube 
saves  you  money.  Buy  Forhan's  today, 
and  end  half-way  care  once  for  all.  Also 
sold  in  Canada. 

FORMULA  OF  R.  J.  FORHAN,  D.D.S. 

Forhan's 

does   /cleans  teeth 

*ow'oss  \SAVES  GUMS 


Have  the  natural-looking 
eye  beauty  that  wins  men! 


PINAUD'S  NEW,  IMPROVED 
SIX-TWELVE 
CREAMY  MASCARA 

prepared  in  France 

Silky,  heavy  eyelashes  that  look  naturally 
beautiful.  Get  them  from  this  Improved 
creamy  mascara  .  .  .  Never  makes  you  look 
made-up  .  .  .  Permanent,  runproof,  smudge 
proof ...  in  black,  brown,  blue,  green. 

Complete  Eye  Make-up  requires 

PINAUD'S  SIX-TWELVE  EYE  SHADOW 
PINAUD'S  SIX-TWELVE  EYEBROW  PENCIL 


HOUSE  OF  i  1L\1Tl%J  U  NEWYOII 


Salutes 

and 

Snubs 


Hollywood's  studio  sul- 
tans assign  the  roles,  but 
it's  the  public  that  makes 
the  stars — and  here's  the 
public  in  action,  giving 
voice  to  opinions,  senti- 
ments, and  reactions  to 
Hollywood's  cinema  crea- 
tions. The  pro's  and  the 
con's,  the  Salutes  and  the 
Snubs,  fly  thick  and  fast— 
and  very  interesting,  too 
—  in  this  department.  If 
you,  gentle  reader,  have 
something  on  your  mind, 
why  not  give  it  expres- 
sion? Do  so  in  a  letter 
to  Salutes  and  Snubs. 
Please  try  to  restrict  your 
letters  to  fifty  words  at 
most.  Address  them  to: 
Letter  Dept.,  SCREEN- 
LAND,  15  West  45th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


MATCHMAKER! 

These  teams  would  be  big  Box  Office : 
1.  Simone  Simon — Robert  Taylor.  2. 
Janet  Gaynor — Ralph  Bellamy.  3.  Mae 
West — Maurice  Chevalier.  4.  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald — Tullio  Carminati.  5.  Otto  Kruger 
— Katharine  Hepburn. 

Ruth  King, 

2  Hamilton  Ave.. 
Cranford.  X.  J. 


We  give  you,  in  response  to  popular 
demand  of  the  letter  writers,  Allan 
Jones,  personable  and  pleasing  sing- 
ing-actor. Allan,  meet  the  folks  who 
say  so  many  nice  things  about  you. 


Allan  Jones?  Let' 
him. 


see  and  hear  more  of 

Lillian  Whal, 
Delaware  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


KNOCK!  KNOCK! 

Some  big  disappointments  of  the  season : 
"Anthony   Adverse" :   Just   a   series  of 
trailers. 

"Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade" :  Pre- 
tentious piffle  and  fancy  uniforms. 

"As  You  Like  It" :  I  didn't.  Bergner 
cute-isms  and  accents  insulting  Shake- 
speare. 

Ann  Aventure, 

1008  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  S.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SPEAK  FOR  YOURSELF,  JOHN! 

In  "Craig's  Wife,"  Jane  Darwell  asked 
John  Boles  if  he  would  like  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  he  said  yes.  In  the  next  scene 
you  see  Miss  Darwell  carrying  a  tray  with 
a  glass  of  milk  on  it,  which  John  drinks. 
Maybe  you  can  explain  this — I  can't ! 
Thelma  Thompson. 

176  West  Godfrey  Ave.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  WINS  AGAIN 

We  in  England  were  very  sceptical  about 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."  But  Hollywood  wins 
again.  With  the  exception  of  John  Barry- 
.more,  the  production  was  flawless.  Miss 
Shearer  gives  an  exquisite  performance, 
and  Mr.  Howard,  though  a  bit  too  daintily 
urbane  for  Romeo,  reads  the  lines  with 
tender  beauty.  I  was  particularly  struck  by 
some  unknown  boy  who  made  the  utterly 
negative  bit  of  Friar  John  memorable.  I've 
never  heard  a  more  tragic,  interesting 
voice. 

Adelaide  Beeseley, 
24  Moore  St., 

London,  S.W.I.  England. 


ACADEMY  AWARD  VOTE 

According  to  my  way  of  judging,  Kay 
Francis  should  win  the  Academy  award 
for  1936.  In  "Give  Me  Your  Heart"  Kay 
certainly  was  great. 

S.  G.  Machamer. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


CALL  FOR  ALLAN  JONES 

I  have  often  wondered  why  the  studios 
are  always  hunting  for  new  talent.  Why 
not  use  some  of  the  splendid  material  now 
in  Hollywood  to  better  advantage.  Do  the 
studios  "demand  the  turning  on  of  the  flood- 
lights only  for  the  chosen  few?  What  is 
the  matter  with  the  splendid  young  tenor, 


"TOO  BEAUTIFUL" 

Not  since  the  days  of  Barbara  La  Marr 
has  there  been  the  title  "Too  Beautiful" 
awarded  to  an  actress.  I  think  it  should 
now  be  given  to  Alice  Faye. 

Sallv  Hirschkowitz, 
1515  Boston  Road, 
New    York,    N.  Y. 
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THE  INSIDE  STORY  OF 
"MAID  OF  SALEM" 


By  FRANK  LLOYD 

(Director  of  "Cavalcade",  "The  Sea  Haw1( 
"Mutiny  on  the  Bounty") 


Naturally,  ever  since  "Mutiny  on 
the  Bounty"  swept  the  country,  I've 
been  on  the  lookout  for  another  yarn 
with  the  same  sweep  and  power  to  bring 
to  the  screen.  I  wanted  a  story  with 
plenty  of  drama  and  with  plenty  of 
chance  for  me  to  direct  big  out  of  doors 
scenes,  the  kind  I  get  the  most  kick  out  of. 
»  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I 
found  just  such  a  yarn  .  .  ."Maid  of 
Salem".  Here  is  the  story  of  a  young  girl 
and  a  young  lad  who  have  the  nerve  to 
fight  off  a  whole  town  of  fanatics  who 
try  to  break  up  their  love  ...  a  story 
with  the  same  drive  and  surge  of 
"Mutiny".  For  here  love  and  courage 
face  the  fanatic  venom  of  a  whole  mob 
of  Captain  Blighs. 

»  But  finding  a  story  is  only  half  a  di' 
rector's  battle.  The  next  thing  was  to 
find  stars  able  to  play  the  parts.  I  had 
recently  directed  Claudette  Colbert  in 
"Under  Two  Flags"  and  knew  what  she 
could  do  in  a  highly  emotional  part. 
Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  cast  her  as  the 


stout-hearted  little  "Maid  of  Salem".  A 
hero?  I  needed  a  swashbuckling,  hard- 
boiled  lad  who  could  carve  his  way  with 
a  cutlass  through  an  armed  mob,  with  a 
grin  on  his  face  ...  I  found  him.  Fred 
MacMurray,  I  honestly  believe,  does  as 
fine  a  job  in  this  picture  as  any  of  the 
heroes  of  my  big  adventure  pictures.  The 
girls  are  going  to  say  it's  Fred's  swellest 
part. 

»  Last  but  not  least  a  producer-director 
has  got  to  have  freedom  to  make  a  pic- 
ture his  own  way.  I,  personally,  want 
my  pictures  absolutely  authentic.  If  it's 
an  historical  picture,  I  want  my  history 
correct.  Well,  let  me  say,  right  here  and 
now,  Paramount  has  made  this,  my  first 
picture  for  their  company,  the  easiest  I 
have  ever  worked  on.  For  they  have  told 
me  to  spare  no  expense  to  make  "Maid 
of  Salem"  the  most  authentic,  the  most 
powerful  of  my  productions.  So  I  think 
when  you  see  "Maid  of  Salem"  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  tops  them  all  for 
sheer  entertainment. 


Fran\ Lloyd  looking  for  a  new  screen  yarn. 


Fran\  Lloyd  on  the  set  with  Claudette  Colbert  as 
the  cameras  start  cran\ing  for  "Maid  of  Salem" 


Claudette  Colbert  in  her  greatest  part, 
as  the  young  J\[ew  England  girl  who  dares 
the  wrath  of  a  whole  countryside  for  the 
love  of  her  dashing  Southern  hero  . 


A  typical  Lloyd  action  scene,  a  bunch  of  hard-boiled  vagabonds 
pitting  their  strength  against  the  courage  of  one  tough  lad  and  his 
stout  sword  arm  . 


Fred  MacMurray  in  his  first  big  historical  role  since  "The  Texas 
Rangers",  as  a  swashbuclding  Southern  gentleman  who  can  carve  his 
way  through  any  mob  with  his  good  sword  . 
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Once  again,  Garbo  is  great!  As 
"Camille"  she  surpasses  her  own 
superlative  artistry,  and  reigns 
anew  as  Queen  of  the  Screen 


CAMILLE"  calls  for  superlatives!  A  great  romance  beautifully  played,  it  serves  to  bring 
back  Greta  Garbo  to  her  former  eminence,  even  multiplying  her  prestige  as  the  twen- 
tieth century's  most  glamorous  acting  figure.  Here  is  the  gorgeous  Greta  of  yesterday  blended 
with  a  new,  more  subtle  Garbo,  a  lovely  woman  of  brooding  depth  and  delicious  melancholy ; 
enhancing  the  haunting  appeal  of  the  Swedish  girl  whose  charm  swept  the  world,  with  added 
insight,  sympathy,  and  human  understanding.  Garbo  can  no  longer  be  branded  as  "cold."  In 
"Camille"  you  see  a  living,  breathing  woman;  a  dcmi-mondaine  of  a  loosely  luxurious 
Paris  who  surprises  her  dissolute  circle  and  herself  by  falling  in  love  with  a  youth  called 
Armani.  In  Robert  Taylor,  Garbo  finds  the  per- 
fect screen  lover.  The  moods  of  "Camille,"  as 
portrayed  by  Garbo,  give  us  possibly  the  great- 
est stage  or  screen  portrait  ever  created,  by  any 
actress,  of  a  woman  deeply,  thrillingly  in  love. 


Garbo's  Com  lie  is  her 
finest  contribution  to 
the  screen,  surpassing 
even  her  Anna  Christ, e. 
The  close-ups  above  give 
us  Garbo  in  varied 
moods.  At  far  right,  one 
of  the  scenes  which 
make  "Camille"  the  most 
talked-about  picture  of 
the  day,  with  Garbo  as 
the  Parisian  temptress 
Robert  Taylor  as 
Armand,  the  boy  who 
gives  up  everything  for 
love  of  her. 


His  "passport  bride"  sicks  the 
Mexican  gendarmes  on  Cary  Grant 
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GRACE  MOORE 

1    Heads  Hit  List  in  New  Song-Filled  Triumph, 

"When  You're  In  Love" 


The  "Whis- 
tling Boy" 
number  is 
a  delight- 
ful novelty 


TWO  thousand  dollars  for  a  husband! 
That's  the  fee  Louise  Fuller,  famed  opera 
star,  paid  a  total  stranger  to  marry  her.  And 
that's  the  start  of  one  of  the  most  scintillat- 
ing, side-splitting  romances  I've  ever  laughed 
through— Grace  Moore's  stunning  new  hit, 
'  When  You're  In  Love"',  with  Cary  Grant. 

Of  course,  any  film  of  Grace's  is  aces  with 
me.  But  "When  You're  In  Love''  is  even  sev- 
eral notches  better,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
than  "One  Night  of  Love"'  or  "The  King 
Steps  Out". 

The  star  who  started  a  new  style  in  song- 
films  hits  some  new  vocal 
highs  in  music  numbers 
by  Jerome  Kern  and 
Dorothy  Fields,  which 
include  the  soon-to-be- 
famous  "Our  Son 

The  cast  is  loaded  for 
comedy  with  such  nota- 
bles as  Cary  Grant,  Aline 
MacMahon,  Luis  Al- 
berni,  Henry  Stephen- 


son, Catherine  Doucet,  and  Thomas  Mitchell. 

Robert  Riskin,  as  I've  already  hinted, 
delivered  a  fun-packed,  fast-moving  screen 
play,  and  followed  it  up  with  the  smartest 
kind  of  direction,  in  collaboration  with  Harry 
Lachman.  And  Columbia  Pictures  have 
treated  their  talented  star  to  an  elaborate 
production  that  hits  scenic  highspots  from 
New  York  to  Mexico. 

You  can  say  I  said  that  Grace  Moore  in 
"When  You're  In  Love"  is  my  favorite 
amusement  of  the  month.  It's  way  out  in 
front  of  the  February  hit  parade. 


By  RUSSELL 
PATTERSON 


1/ 
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•  Fish  cannot  close  their  eyes.  They  rest  but  they 
do  not  sleep*  And  this  one  is  interesting,  too: 
How  many  women,  out  of  hundreds  recently  inter- 
viewed by  mail,  said — "Italian  Balm  acts  quicker  in 
overcoming  chapped,  dry,  rough  and  red  skin  than, 
anything  I  ever  used  before."  (Answer — 97  8/10% 
of  them.)  And  how  many  said — "Italian  Balm  is 
less  expensive  to  use  than  anything  I  ever  used." 
(Answer— 92  9/10%  of  them.) 

If  you  have  never  tried  it — now  is  the  time  to  act. 
Get  a  Vanity  Bottle  FREE.  See  for  yourself  why 
the  winter-sports-loving  women  of  Canada  have 
preferred  Italian  Balm  for  over  40  years — and  why, 
in  a  recent  large-city  survey,  Italian  Balm  was  used 
by  more  than  three  times  as  many  families  as  any 
other  skin  protector. 

(♦Authority:  "Xu^ets  of  Knowledge"— Geo.  W.  Stimp- 
son.  Pub.,  A.  L.  Burt  Co.) 

GwmpLOAixvi 

Italian  Balm 

THE  ORIGINAt    SKIN  SOFTENER 


CAMI'.WA  SALES  CO. 
2603  Lincoln  Highway,  Batavia,  111. 
Gentlemen:   I  have  never  tried 
talian  BALM.  Please  send  me  Vanity 
bottle  FREE  and  postpaid. 


|  Name  . , 
I  Address. 


BUSY  HOUSEWIFE  EARNS 
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to  be  truo  when  she 
read  that  Chicago 
School  of  Nursing  stu- 
dents were  often  ablo 
to  earn  $25  a  week 
tnhilo  learning  prac- 
tical nursing.  How- 
ever, she  sent  for  the 
booklet  offered  in  the 

advertisement  and  after  much  careful  thought  de- 
cided to  enroll.  Before  she  had  completed  the  sev- 
enth lesson  she  was  able  to  accept  her  first  case — in 
three  months  she  had  earned  $4001 

Think  of  the  things  you  could  do  with  $4001 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

can  train  you.  as  it  has  trained  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  at  home  am/  in  your  spare  time,  for  the 
dignified,  well-paid  profusion  »f  Nursing.  Course  Is 
endorsed  by  physicians.  :iSlh  year.  Lessons  are  simple 
and  easy  to  understand.  High  school  education  not 
necessary.  Complete  nurse's  equipment  included.  Easy 
tuition  vaynti  nU.  Deride  today  that  you  will  be  one 
of  the  many  men  and  women.  18  to  GO.  earning  $25 
to  $35  a  week  as  trained  (.radical  nurses!  Send  the 
coupon  for  interesting  booklet  and  sample  lesson 
pages.  Learn  how  you  can  win  success,  new  friends, 
happiness — as  a  nurse. 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Dept.  3S3  100  East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  III. 

Tlease  send  free  booklet  and  32  sample  lesson  pages. 


City— 


Gloria  thought  it  would 
be  fun  to  plan  a  "food- 
fest  of  all  nations,"  and 
makes  many  amusing 
suggestions  f 
unusual  recipes 
which  y< 
surely  wish  to 
try  out. 


Gloria  Stuart  is 
gracious  hostess 
sponsors 
dishes." 


/""GLORIA  STUART, 
^— '  blondely  lovely  in 
a  smartly  simple  to- 
mato-colored dress, 
greeted  me  half-ab- 
stractedly,  and  then 
made  a  dive  for  a  foot- 
stool. 

"Look  at  that !"  she 
sighed.  "It  doesn't  be- 
long over  here  by  the  fireplace;  it  goes 
with  this  chartreuse  chair!" 

She  placed  the  dainty  needlepoint-cov- 
ered object  beneath  a  Victorian  walnut 
chair — once,  no  doubt  black  and  slippery 
with  horsehair,  but  now  upholstered  in 
green  satin. 

"I  am  'Craig's  Wife'  in  person  these 
days,"  she  explained,  a  smile  curling  up 
the  edges  of  her  lips,  "but  I  decorated 
this  house  myself  and  it  gives  me  the 
jitters  to  find  anything  out  of  place.  I  go 
around  pushing  and  pulling  and  snatching 
and  making  myself  amusing  to  beholders, 
perhaps.  But  have  you  ever  made  a  flower 
garden  and  had  people  step  on  the  Seed- 
lings? That's  the  way  I  feel!" 

Her  house  sits  on  a  green  hill  with  a 
row  of  dark  cedars  below  the  steep  drive. 
A  'teen-age  actress  lived  there  before 
Gloria  took  it  and  when  last  I  called,  it 
was  all  white  with  touches  of  gold.  Now 


our 
as  she 
"international 
Very  different 


it  is  warm  and  colorful. 

The  carpet  in  the  liv- 
ing-room is  deeper  than 
crimson,  the  chairs'  vary 
from  the  twin  chartreuse 
with  their  small  foot- 
stools to  old  rose  and 
wine,  and  there  are  two 
Sheraton  ottomans  in  a 
Dutch  blue. 
"It  took  me  nine  weeks,  going  every  day, 
to   find   the   things,"   exulted   Gloria.  "I 
visited  antique  shops,  junk  shops,  bargain 
basements,  all  sorts'  of  places.  It  was  the 
most  absorbing  hunt  I've  ever  had,  more 
exciting  than  tracking  down  a  wild  animal ! 

"Look— here's  a  Victorian  gaming-table 
with  a  hinged  top.  You  can  play  chess  or 
checkers  on  the  inlaid  side.  Here's  an  old 
English  coal-hod  with  the  brasses  of  the 
period — look  at  this  adorable  scoop  for  the 
coal !  And  the  mirror  over  the  mantel  is 
Georgian,  about  1700.  I  had  it  restored. 
And  those  two  pedestals  that  hold  the 
lights  at  the  corners  of  the  piano  are  18th 
century.  They  were  black  and  I  had  them 
stripped  down  and  the  girandoles  mounted 
on  them." 

The  girandoles  are  candelabra,  delicately 
lovely  with  crystal  bunches  of  grapes 
clustered  among  the  candles. 

(Continued  on  page  91) 
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HOVVA  HAS  ITS  FLINQ, 


Salute  a  stunning  new  I 
musical  joyride  pro-  I 
duced  with  all  the  smart- 
ness and  variety  and  zest 
Warner  Bros,  are  famed  for 
...A  grand  all-round  show 
...new  dances... new  song 
hits . . .  and  girls  galore!  A 
side-splitting  story  as  new 
as  the  New  Year! . .  .with 
a  star  cast  of  favorites 
willing  and  able  to  either 
sing  it  or  swing  it!  This  riot 
of  rhythm  and  fun  easily  takes 
the  screen  honors  of  the  month 


RERDV 
UIILLinG 

w(flBLE 


Ray  Enright  directed... Bobby  Connolly 
arranged  the  dance  ensembles  . . .  And 
Johnny  Mercer  and  Richard  Whiting 
wrote  the  3  song  hits  —"Too  Marvelous 
for  Words",  "Sentimental  and  Melan- 
choly", and  "Just  a  Quiet  Evening". 


fir 


Kufy 

KEELER 


DIXON 


Search  your  skin 


Don't  trust  to  your  eyes  alone!  Most  skin 
blemishes,  like  evil  weeds,  get  well  started  un- 
derground before  they  make  their  appearance 
above  surface. 

Make  this  telling  finger-tip  test.  It  may  save 
you  a  lot  of  heartaches.  Just  rub  your  finger- 
tips across  your  face,  pressing  firmly.  Give  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  skin  around  your  mouth, 
your  chin,  your  nose  and  your  forehead. 

Now — does  your  skin  feel  absolutely  smooth 
to  your  touch  or  do  you  notice  anything  like 
little  bumps  or  rough  patches?  If  you  do  feel 
anything  like  tiny  bumps  or  rough  spots,  it's  a 
sign  usually  that  your  pores  are  clogged  and 
may  be  ready  to  blossom  out  into  enlarged 
pores,  blackheads,  whiteheads,  "dirty-gray" 
skin  and  other  blemishes. 

A  Penetrating  Cream, 

the  Need! 

What  you  need  is  not  just  ordinary  cleansing 
methods,  but  a  penetrating  face  cream — such 
a  face  cream  as  I  have  perfected. 

Lady  Esther  Face  Cream  penetrates  the  pores 
quickly.  It  does  not  just  lie  on  the  surface  and 
fool  you.  Gently  and  soothingly,  it  works  its 
way  into  the  little  openings.  There  it  "goes  to 
work"  on  the  accumulated  waxy  dirt  —  loosens 
it — breaks  it  up — and  makes  it  easily 
removable. 

When  you  have  cleansed  your  skin 
with  Lady  Esther  Face  Cream,  you 
get  more  dirt  out  than  you  ever  sus- 
pected was  there. 

It  will  probably  shock  you  to  see 
what  your  c'oth  shows.  But  you  don't 
have  to  have  your  cloth  to  tell  you 
that  your  skin  is  really  clean.  Your 
skin  shows  i:.  in  the  way  it  looks  and 
feels. 


As  Lady  Esther  Face  Cream  cleanses  theskin, 
it  also  lubricates  it.  It  resupplies  the  skin  with 
a  fine  oil  that  overcomes  dryness  and  keeps  the 
skin  soft,  smooth  and  flexible.  Thousands  of 
women  have  overcome  dry,  scaly  skin,  as  well 
as  enlarged  pores  and  coarse-textured  skin, 
with  the  use  of  Lady  Esther  Face  Cream. 

The  Proof  Is  Free! 

Let  me  prove  to  you,  at  my  expense,  the  un- 
usual cleansing  and  lubricating  powers  of  Lady 
Esther  Face  Cream.  Just  mail  me  your  name 
and  address  and  I'll  send  you  a  purse-size  tube 
postpaid  and  free. 

Use  the  whole  tube  in  single  cleansing  of 
your  skin.  Put  on  one  application  of  the  cream 
after  another  until  you  have  used  the  tube  up. 
Note  the  feeling  of  relief  your  skin  experiences. 
It  is  as  if  a  load  had  been  taken  off  your  pores. 
You  can  see  that  even  one  cleansing  with  Lady 
Esther  Face  Cream  has  made  your  skin  decid- 
edly cleaner,  clearer,  smoother. 

A  New  Skin! 

You  can  readily  see  what  a  month's  trial  of 
the  cream  w  ould  mean.  It  would  mean  the  end 
of  those  stubborn  blackheads,  the  reduction  of 
those  gaping  pores,  the  end  of  that  skin-with- 
ering dryness. 

Write  today  for  the  purse-size  tube  of  Lady 
Esther  Face  Cream  that  means  the  beginning 
of  a  new  skin  for  you.  Clip  coupon  now. 
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Ask  Me! 


By  Miss  Vee  Dee 


Jack  F.  So  You're  a  gentleman  who  pre- 
fers brunettes!  Rita  Cansino  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  New  York.  Cansino  is  her 
real  name;  she  comes  from  a  long  line 
of  Spanish  dancers.  She  is  5  feet,  5  inches 
tall,  has  brown  hair  and  eyes.  As  far  as 
I  know  she  is  not  under  contract  right 
now.  She  recently  announced  that  she  was 
giving  up  dancing  for  straight  dramatic 
roles.  Her  sport  hobbies,  at  the  moment, 
are  swimming,  tennis  and  golf. 

Phyllis  G.  Robert  Taylor's  birthdav  is 
August  5;  he  was  born  in  1911.  Olivia  de 
Havilland,  July  1st.  1916,  and  Anita  Louise. 
January  9,  1917.  The  birthday  of  Fredric 
March  is  a  secret  Freddie  asked  us  to 
keep,  and,  well,  would  you  go  back  on 
a  promise  to  him?  I  wouldn't  either. 

M.  J.  West.  The  ancient  archives  give 
the  cast  for  "The  Godless  Girl"  as  follows : 
Lina  Basquette,  Marie  Prevost,  George 
Duryea,  Noah  Beery,  Eddy  Quinlan.  Mary 
Jan  Irving.  Julia  Faye.  Viola  Louie.  Emilv 
Barrye,  Clarence  Burton.  Dick  Alexander, 
Kate  Price,  and  Hedwig  Reicher.  My,  but 
a  lot  of  pictures  have  flickered  across  the 
screen  since  that  one.  I'm  glad  you  re- 
minded me  of  it  and  the  players  who 
appeared  in  it:  so  you're  doubly  welcome 
to  the  information. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  E.  You've  picked  a  story 
well  worth  the  telling,  but  unfortunately 
ol'  debbil  lack  of  space  prevents  my  giving 
you  the  synopsis  you  wish.  Anyway  you'll 
enjoy  the  story  more  by  getting  it  fresh 
from  the  screen.  Like  many  another  picture, 
"Love  Under  Fire"  arrives  at  the  theatres 
under  a  different  title,  and,  as  you  know 
now,  the  new  Merle  Oberon  starring  film 
is  called  "Beloved  Enemy."  But  by  any 
other  name  it  would  still  be  the  glamorous 
Merle's  newest,  anxl  in  many  ways,  her  best 
picture;  also  leading  man  Brian  Aherne's. 


(To 


i  penny  postcar, 


(31) 


FREE 


Lady  Esther,  2062  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illim 
Please  send   me  by  return  mail   a  purse-size 
Lady  Esther  Four-Purpose  Face  Cream;  also  all  fiv 
of    your    Face  Powder. 


Hollywood's    social    season    is  o 
Above,  Jack  Benny,  Gracie  Allen, 
and  Mary  Livingstone  go  partying. 
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Mary  Elisabeth  C.  Thanks  a  lot  for  the 
kind  words.  Speaking  of  cowboys,  don't 
tell  me  you  missed  the  interview  on  George 
O'Brien  in  a  recent  issue  of  Screenland, 
you,  who  want  to  hear  more  about  cow- 
boys !  Colorful  fellows,  these  chaps.  Yes, 
Maynard  is  Ken's  real  name,  and  he  has 
been  married  a  long  time.  He  was  born 
in  Mission,  Texas,  and  his  early  years 
were  spent  on  a  ranch,  near  the  town  of 
his  birth.  He  ran  away  from  home  when 
he  was  12  years  old  and  joined  a  travelling 
circus.  At  one  time  he  was"  head  rider 
with  Ringling  Bros.  Although  he  is  an 
expert  rider,  he  now  flies  his  own  plane 
and  owns  two  motor  boats  and  a  cruiser. 
Some  cowboy ! 

Doubtful.  That  "Gold  Diggers"  was  a 
long  time  ago  (in  1929).  No  wonder  you 
are  "doubtful !"  The  cast  of  the  leading 
players  is  as  follows :  Nick  Lucas,  Ann 
Pennington,  Winnie  Lightner,  Conway 
Tearle  and  Nancy  Welford.  Maurice 
Chevalier  in  "Innocents  of  Paris,"  is  the 
answer  to  your  other  question.  See  how 
easv  it  is  for  Vee  Dee  to  clear  up  all 
doubts  ? 

Constant  Reader.  Jeanette  MacDonald 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  June 
18th.  At  the  age  of  14  she  appeared  in  the 
^'a)"burn  revues.  At  the  same  time,  she 
studied  voice  lessons  regularly.  Later, 
followed  parts  in  "Irene"  and  "Tangerine," 
after  which  she  appeared  in  "Angela" 
which  resulted  in  a  screen  test  and 
eventually  her  appearance  on  the  screen  in 
"The  Love  Parade"  and  other  outstanding 
hits.  More  recently,  "Rose  Marie"  and 
"'Naughty  Marietta"  with  Nelson  Eddy 
enthralled  her  audiences.  "Mavtime"  and 
"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West"  will  be 


There  were  lofs  of  laughs  in  the  corner  where  Fredric  March,  Glenda  Farrell, 
Jimmy  Stewart  and  Anita  Louise  gathered  during  a  recent  Hollywood  party. 


Jeanette's  forthcoming  pictures  with  Nelson 
Eddy.  An  incomparable  team !  We  agree 
with  you  on  that — and  other  things  too. 
For  example,  we're  a  constant  reader  too, 
and  here's  hoping  you  go  on  being  That 
Way  about  Screenland  for  many  happy 
new  years  to  come. 

Boots  Baxter.  Well — looks  like  you'd 
fallen  pretty  hard !  And  it  isn't  for  Robert 
Tavlor  or  Fred  MacMurrav !  Your  rave. 
Ray  Milland.  was  born  in  Wales.  1907, 


educated  at  King's  College,  England.  Dur- 
ing a  stay  at  his  uncle's  stock  ranch,  he 
became  a  fine  rider  and  entered  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards,  personal  bodyguard  to  the 
King.  He  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
screen  in  "Pay  Deferred,"  has  played  im- 
portant roles  in  "We're  Not  Dressing," 
"Next  Time  We  Love,"  "Big  Broadcast  of 
1937,"  "The  Return  of  Sophie  Lang,"  and 
"Three  Smart  Girls."  He  has  black  hair, 
brown  eyes,  is  6  feet,  1  inch  tall,  and,  alas 
for  you,  he  is  married !  Happily,  too ! 


ILL  SAY  IT  IS-  SO  I  DECIDED 
TO  TRY  TO  CUT  DOWN  ON 
RUNS.  ALL  LAST  MONTH 
I  USEE?  LUX 


D/D  IT  WOR/<\ 
DOT? 


YES,  THATS  THE  WONDER- 
FUL THING.  MY  STOCRIN&S 
ARE  LASTING  TW/CE  AS 
LOA/G  -  ILL  SAVE  ABOUT 
$25  A  YEAR 


GOSH  YOUCANy- 
BUY  A  LOT  WITH  ' 
$25.  THINR  ILL 
TRY  LUX 
MYSELF 


ONCE  you  stop  to  figure  what 
Lux  can  save  you,  you'll 
never  again  want  to  risk  using 
just  any  old  soap. 

Lux  has  no  harmful  alkali  as 
ordinary  soaps  often  have.  With 
Lux  there's  no  injurious  cake-soap 
rubbing.  Lux  preserves  the  "live" 
resilient  quality  stockings  have 
when  new — so  Luxed  stockings 
give  instead  of  breaking  easily 
under  strain — seldom  go  into  runs. 

This  means  they  last  much 
longer,  look  lovelier,  too. 


—SAVES 

STOCKING 

ELASTICITY 
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TAKE    THE    SYRUP  THAT 

CLINGS  TO  THE 
COUGH  ZONE 

The  right  medicine  for  a  cough  (due  to  a 
cold)  is  one  that  does  its  work  where  the 
cough  is  lodged...  thaf  is,  in  the  cough  zone. 
That's  why  Smith  Brothers  made  their  fa- 
mous cough  syrup  thick,  heavy,  clinging. 
clings  to  the  cough  zone.  There  it  does  three 
things:  (1)  soothes  sore  membranes,  (2) 
throws  a  protective  film  over  the  irritated 
area,  (3)  helps  to  loosen  phlegm.  Get  Smith 
Brothers'— it's  safe!  35^  and  600. 


"IT  CONTAINS 

VITAMIN  A" 

This  vitamin  raises  the  re- 
sistance of  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  nose  and 
throat  to  cold  and  cough 
infections. 


SMITH  BROS. 

COUGH  SYRUP 

mHOW  ON  SALE  IN  CANADA  Wm—m 


LIPSTICKS 

Hun 


FREE  . .  .  your  chance 
new  allure  by  finding  the  right 
shade  for  your  lips!  Three  full  trial 
the  famous  Rejuvia  Lip- 
stick . .  .  each  in  a  new  seductive 
color  .  .  .  sent  upon  receipt  of  10f! 
in  stamps  to  cover  mailing  cost. 
For  beauty's  sake.  ACT  NOW! 


REJUVIA 

■  ■  LIPSTICK 


REJUVIA  BEAUTY  LABS..  DEPT.  71  ,  395  B'WAY.  N.Y.C. 
Send  me  3  trial  size  Rejuvia  lipsticks;  enclosed 
find  10c  (Stamps  or  Coin)  for  mailing  cost. 

NAME   

ADDRESS  


/  AGGING 

the 

Talkies 

Delight  Evans'  Reviews 
on  Pages  52  and  53 


Stowaway 
20th 
Century- 
Fox 


Just  what  we've  been  waiting  for — a 
story  in  which  the  really  talented  trouper, 
Shirley  Temple,  can  play  a  part,  a  star 
one,  instead  of  having  to  carry  the  entire 
burden  on  her  own  personality.  Here's  a 
good,  interesting  little  romance  that  will 
entertain  the  adults  who  take  the  young- 
sters to  see  Shirley.  Robert  Young,  Alice 
Faye,  Helen  Westley,  and  others  in  a  good 
cast  help  make  it  a  fine  and  dandy  show. 


New  faces,  clever  situations,  a  delight- 
fully refreshing  picture  introducing  one  of 
the  loveliest  voices  heard  on  the  screen — 
that  of  young,  pretty  Deanna  Durbin.  This 
is  about  three  sisters,.  Deanna,  Nan  Grey 
and  Barbara  Read,  who  try  to  prevent 
their  father  from  marrying  an  adventuress, 
Binnie  Barnes.  All  mentioned  are  excel- 
lent, and  so  too  are  Alice  Brady,  Ray 
Milland,  and  John  King.  You  must  see  it! 


Here,  at  last,  is  a  color  film  in  which  the 
story  is  the  paramount  issue,  as  it  should 
be.  Yet  scenic  backgrounds  and  the  color 
work  are  the  most  natural  so  far  offered. 
Fine  performances  by  George  Brent, 
Beverly  Roberts,  Alan  Hale,  and  Robert 
Barrat,  realize  the  finest  dramatic  and 
romantic  qualities  of  a  thoroughly  inter- 
esting story  about  business  rivalry  and  love 
in  the  big  timber  lands.  Very  entertaining. 


Here  is  James  Cagney  in  full  stride 
along  paths  of  action  drama  of  the  kind 
his  faithful  followers  like.  Jimmy  is  a 
G-Man  on  a  municipal  scale — weights  and 
measures  department  of  a  city  government 
— fighting  crooked  politicians  and  gang- 
sters. Mae  Clarke  is  prettier,  more  inter- 
esting than  we've  seen  her  in  some  time. 
There  is  not  the  support  of  as  adequate  a 
production  as  formerly,  but  Cagney 's  tops. 


Here  is  just  the  kind  of  a  picture  Jane 
Withers  herself  will  tell  you,  confidentially, 
she  likes  because  it  permits  her  "to  get 
into  plenty  of  mischief."  The  story  is  slight, 
but  there's  sufficient  opportunity  for  Jane 
to  do  her  special,  and  especially  interest- 
ing, type  of  mimicry.  There  are  some  good 
laughs  supplied  by  Joe  Lewis  and  El 
Brendel,  with  good  songs  by  Anthony 
(wotta  voice!)  Martin,  and  Leah  Raj'. 


All  the  action  you  want,  a  very  com- 
petent cast,  and  a  good  enough  story  to 
make  this  one  of  this  company's  best  to 
date.  It  is  all  about  a  girl  who  can't  make 
up  her  mind  whether  or  not  to  marry  her 
Marine  sweetheart,  and  the  mix-up  that 
arises  from  her  indecision.  Paul  Kelly  is 
exceptionally  good  as  the  young  Marine. 
June  Travis',  Warren  Hymer,  Reginald 
Denny,  and  Sterling  Hollaway,  all  fine. 


An  excellent  piece  of  melodrama  con- 
cerning the  plotting  of  an  ace  pilot  to 
steal  his  employer's  plans  for  an  invention. 
Ralph  Morgan,  the  inventor,  Thomas  Beck, 
the  young  co-pilot,  and  Helen  Wood  as  a 
clerical  worker,  are  very  fine,  but  the  out- 
standing acting  performance  is  done  by- 
Brian  Donlevy  as  the  conniving  pilot,  with 
Peter  Lorre  in  the  role  of  a  foreign  spy 
running  a  very  close  second.  Pretty  good. 


mmmmmm 
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,  i*\OUSLy,  MAGNIFICENT, 


The  same  mad-cap,  riotous 
spirit  that  set  "My  Man 
Godfrey"  apart  from  any 
other  picture  makes  this  spec- 
tacular musical  DIFFERENT 
from  anything  you've  ever 
seen!  It  tops  them  all! 


V 


Giant  cast! . .  Sparkling  person- 
alities!. .  Seven  songs  by  that 
never-miss  hit  team,  McHugh 
and  Adamson!  .  .  Breath- 
catching  gowns/ . .  Fun,  frivol- 
ity, frenzy!.  .  Music,  mad- wag- 
gery, mirth  and  magnificence  ! 
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S  C  R  E  E  X  L  A  X  D 


Did  you  ever  give  your  Teeth  a 


More  than  !A  POUND 

of  tooth  paste  in  the 

double  size  tube  •  40f 

Regular  size  tube  •  25^ 

Cf    A  TONIC  FOR 

hj       THE  GUMS 

U^J       When  used  with  massage 

FRAGRANT,  stimulating— it  gives  your  mouth 
new  freshness,  your  teeth  new  brilliance  and 
allure.  You've  got  a  delightful  new  treat  ahead  of  you 
if  you  will  change  to  Listerine  Tooth  Paste. 

This  is  the  dentifrice  so  dainty,  so  refreshing,  so 
beautifying  in  effect  that  many  exotic  New  York 
models  use  no  other.  Living  by  their  smiles,  these 
lovely  women  know  all  beauty  aids— tooth  paste  in 
particular— as  few  ordinary  women  can. 

Their  choice  is  to  be  expected;  after  all,  Listerine 
Tooth  Paste  is  made  by  the  famed  makers  of  Listerine. 
That  guarantees  its  merit— its  safety. 


as  New  York  models  do? 

There's  a  Reason 

Contained  in  this  dentifrice  is  a  rare  combination  of 
gentle  cleansers,  satin-soft  in  texture,  that  were  espe- 
cially chosen  by  beauty  experts,  working  with  dental 
authorities.  No  other  tooth  paste  contains  this  exact 
formula.  They  cleanse  and  brighten  in  a  way  that 
makes  ordinary  dentifrices  seem  ineffective.  Yet 
Listerine  Tooth  Paste  is  safety  itself. 

Try  it  a  month  and  see  for  yourself  what  a  real 
beauty  aid  it  is. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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An  Open  Letter 
to 

Robert  Taylor 


DEAR  Armand: 
I  wish  you'd  make  up  your  mind. 
We  women  of  America  want  to  get  this 
thing  settled.  Just  who,  I  mean  whom — do  you  love, 
anyway? 

It  was  all  so  simple  when  you  were  playing  oppo- 
site Barbara  Stanwyck  in  "His  Brother's  Wife"  at  the 
studio  daytimes  and  at  the  Troc,  or  somewhere,  eve- 
nings. We  knew  where  we  stood,  then.  Robert  Taylor 
Loves  Barbara  Stanwyck?  All  right.  We  like  Barbara 
and  we  gave  our  blessing,  by  way  of  coming  to  thea- 
tres in  perfect  droves  to  see  you.  Any  other  girl  but 
Barbara,  and  it  might  have  been  a  different  story.  But 
Barbara  was  an  old  friend;  a  grand  gal;  and  we  de- 
cided to  make  an  exception  in  her  case.  Stanwyck- 
Taylor  was  a  team  that  got  by  with  us. 

But  then  what  happened?  Why,  then  you  were  cast 
in  "Camille."  And  before  long  all  we  heard  was  "Rob- 
ert Taylor  Loves  Garbo" — "Garbo  Loves  Taylor,"  and 
what  not  all.  Fickle,  eh?  Falling  for  a  new  screen  love, 
eh?  Well,  you  just  about  destroyed  all  our  illusions, 
that's  what  you  did.  Not  that  Barbara  minded;  she 
was  busy  among  "The  Plough  and  the  Stars."  But  we 
took  it  pretty  hard;  sometimes  it  seemed  as  though 
our  little  hearts  would  break.  They  didn't,  because 
Tyrone  Power  came  along;  but  it  was  nip  and  tuck 
there  for  a  while. 

Of  course,  "Camille"  was  worth  a  few  heart- 
throbs. Those  love  scenes  between  you  and  Greta,  all 
in  the  name  of  art,  you  understand,  are  perfect,  and 
we  wouldn't  have  missed  them  for  anything.  (I  can 
speak  for  all  you  girls  out  there  in  the  great,  big 
audience,  can't  I?  Thanks;  I  don't  mind  if  I  do.)  But 
art's  art,  and  an  artist's  private  life  is  something  else; 
and  that's  why  we  were  perturbed  all  over  again 
when  Ginger  Rogers  seemingly  reared  her  lovely  red- 
head at  you,  and  there  you  two  were,  photographed 
in  each  other's  coffee  at  the  Troc,  or  somewhere.  It 
hit  the  headlines  of  the  gossip  columns  with  a  dull, 
sickening  thud.  Taylor  Likes  Ginger — a  merger? 

But  the  biggest  blow  of  all  was  yet  to  come.  Just 
when  it  seemed  that  we  couldn't  stand  anything  more, 
we  heard  that  you  were  to  play  opposite  Jean  Harlow. 
Frankly,  this  was  going  too  far.  Robert  Taylor  Loves 
Jean  Harlow — with  pictures!  We  can't  bear  it.  Robert 
Taylor  Loves  Loretta  Young,  yes.  Robert  Taylor  Loves 
Janet  Gaynor — well,  er, — yes.  Robert  Taylor  could 
even  Love  Luise  Rainer,  or  Myrna  Loy;  or,  as  he  did, 


Irene  Dunne,  Eleanor  Powell,  Joan  Crawford.  But 
Robert  Taylor  Loves  Jean  Harlow — stop!  Dangerous 
curves  ahead.  Maybe  Barbara  doesn't  object,  but  we 
do.  This  can't  go  on.  What,  our  eager  young  Armand 
in  the  toils  of  the  screen's  top  enchantress,  whom  even 
that  super-suave  sophisticated  man-of-the-world  Wil- 
liam Powell  couldn't  quite  resist  in  "Libeled  Lady"? 
I  tell  you,  this  is  too  much.  Girls,  I  am  organizing  our 
own  rescue  party  right  now.  On  to  Hollywood!  By 
mail,  if  not  in  person,  throw  your  weight — well,  any- 
way, your  fan  influence — smack  at  Metro;  stand  up 
for  our  rights.  Taylor  symbolizes  the  Armands  of  the 
world,  the  romantic  lover,  the  well-brought-up  young 
man;  the  almost-but-not-quite-too-perfect  gentleman. 
Don't  rough  him  up  in  "Tell  It  To  the  Marines,"  even 
for  Jean.  He's  not  the  type.  He's  too  nice.  Come  on, 
girls.  Robert  Taylor  must  NOT  Love  Jean  Harlow, 
if  we  can  help  it. 


SCRE  ENLAND 


a  Real  Day  with 
Jark  Gable 


Ben  AAaddox 


Here's  a  cross-section  of  Gable's 
day  off.  Beginning  at  left,  with 
his  favorite  horse,  Southern 
Son.  Center,  with  the  dog  who 
races  along  with  him  on  his 
rides.  Right,  above,  at  the  rifle 
range,  where  Gable  is  a  good, 
accurate  shot. 


Spend  his  day  off  with  King  Clark,  who's  the 
most  exciting  masculine  company  in  Hollywood! 


T  COULD  happen  only  in  Hollywood — a  clay  like  this ! 
And  only  with  Clark  Gable  himself. 

Thrills — surprises — unorthodox  behavior  and  unex- 
pected laughs !  No  one  else,  and  I've  met  that  latest  batch 
of  screen  heroes,  could  be  quite  such  exciting  company. 

A  real  day  with  Clark  in  person,  away  from  the  studio 
and  all  strings,  reveals  Charm  Guy  Number  One  in  action, 
as  he  wishes  to  be.  It  is  the  one  sure  tip  to  his  character 
as  it  actually  is  today. 

"W  hen  I  don't  have  to  work,  I  play,"  he 
asserts  forcefully.  "I  don't  doll  up  and  swank- 
it  Beverly  Hills  style.  I  don't  huddle  with 
a  business  manager  and  clip  coupons,  either. 
When  I  can  get  away  from  it  all  I  'git'  in  my 
own  peculiar  fashion,  and  for  once  I  do 
exactly  what  /  want !" 
So  I  discovered. 

He  is  no  longer  the  dutiful  husband,  mas- 
ter of  a  Brentwood  home.  Deep  emotions 
have  swept  the  slate  of  his  private  life  clean 
once  more,  and  he  is  living  still  another  vivid 
chapter.  How  ?  That's  precisely  what  you're 
going  to  learn  here  ! 

Has  success  given  him  a  stiff  neck  from 
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Read  in  our  story  how  Gable  narrowly  escaped  a  bad  acci- 
dent while  riding  Southern  Son,  pictured  above.  It's  a  thrill- 
ing— and  true — account,  and  proves  that  Clark  could  give 
Gary  Cooper  keen  competition  as  a  hard-riding  hero  of 
Westerns.  Right,  a  real  man  lights  up. 


bowing  to  the  right  and  left?  I  found  him  with  a  stiff 
neck — yes !  But  wait  until  you  discover  how  he  got  it. 
Is  the  fascinating  Gable  glow  any  less  potent?  Has  he 
jumped  from  the  frying  pan  of  marriage  into  the  red-hot 
fire  of  a  typical  Hollywood  love  affair?  Does  he  track 
Carole  Lombard — lunching  her  at  the  Brown  Derby, 
cocktailing  her  at  the  fashionable  Seven  Seas,  and  dining 
swankily  before  going  truckin'  at  the  Troc?  /  know  now! 

"I'll  bet  you  a  tip  on  the  races  that  you  don't  dare  tell 
the  precise  truth !"  he  said  to  me.  Clark  always  talks  in 
virile  exclamations. 

"Just  you  wait  and  see,"  I  retorted. 

I  put  Clark  to  the  brand  new  test  devised  for  film  top- 
notchers.  By  spending  an  entire  day  with  a  Big  Name 
you  can  learn  all  the  little,  actually  important  things 
you've  been  curious  about.  I  don't  arrange  a  specifically 
planned  day  in  which  I'd  be  diplomatically  entertained, 
mind  you.  On  the  contrary,  I  simply  take  "pot-luck."  A 
sudden  vacation  from  work  and  I  see  what  happens.  I'm 
a  tag-along  pal  for  a  day,  and  believe  me  I'm  stumbling 
upon  the  most  amazing,  hitherto  unmentioned  facts. 

Clark  is  the  second  in  this  scoop  Screenland  series, 
Robert  Taylor  having  led  off.  There's  a,  similarity  be- 
tween the  Crown  Prince  of  Hollywood  and  King  Gable 
besides  super-masculinity.  When  they  got  the  chance  to 
relax  they  both  went  for  a  ride — and  I  had  to  prove  I 
could  take  it,  as  you'd  have  had  to !  Taylor  has  a  racing 
strip-down  and  I  survived  his  tempo  of  ninety  miles  an 
hour.  Gable's  car  is  more  of  a  shock  and  it's  merely  a 
convenience.  You'll  never  guess  what  he  keeps  to  go 
driving  in  when  he  is  bent  on  escaping  from  it  all. 

My  previous  interviews  with  Clark,  like  everyone  else's, 
had  been  official  occasions  at  the  studio.  There  he  was 
comparatively  on  guard.  "Now  why  should  I  be?"  he'd 
ask.  But  perhaps — just  perhaps — he  had  always  been 
turning  on  the  million-dollar  personality  when  we  of  the 
press  hove  into  sight.  Maybe  he's  a  dud  on  his  time  off 
from  the  glamor  school  at  M-G-M  ? 

Let's  rip  right  into  all  the  details  and  you  write  me 
what  you  think ! 

He  sent  me  a  wire  saying,  "The  Irish  are  fighting 
without  me  tomorrow.  I  will  give  you  a  ring  when  I  wake 
up.  I  am  going  to  sleep  as  late  as  possible."  Signed  Clark. 
(He  soon  addresses  you  by  your  given  name  and  likes 
to  be  called  by  his.) 

It  was  10  a.m.  when  my  telephone  buzzed  loudly. 

"Man,  have  I  been  sleeping!  That's  my  idea  of  fun 
when  I  don't  have  to  roll  out  at  dawn.  But  skip  over!" 
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I  speeded  over.  Clark  resides  at  Beverly  Hills'  best 
hotel,  but  although  he  is  the  most  illustrious  guest  he  is 
by  no  means  the  most  elegant.  In  some  ways  I'll  bet  he's 
quite  embarrassing!  He  could  be  the  world's  most  pam- 
pered collar-ad,  but  it  seems  he's  kind  of  stubborn  about 
being  Exhibit  A.  He  behaves,  in  fact,  in  an  astonishingly 
// on-ritzy  manner.  As  you  shall  learn. 

Recently  he  moved  into  a  four-room  suite  on  the  eighth 
floor  back,  to  get  away  from  the  noise  of  street  traffic.  He 
isn't  cramped,  but  he  certainly  isn't  rattling  around  in 
regal  style  either.  Since  this  seems  to  be  a  fairly  per- 
manent residence  you  might  suppose  he'd  have  ordered 
an  expensive  decorator  to  satisfy  his  whims.  But  aha — ! 
Here  is  where  I  do  get  going  on  this  devil-may-care 
gallant. 

He  whisked  his  door  open.  "There's  no  stooge  to  do 
it,"  he  explained.  "My  morning  clothes !"  he  exclaimed 
when  he  caught  my  wonder  at  his  garb.  He  had  on  cow- 
boy overalls,  vintage  boots,  and  a  yellow  turtle-neck 
sweater  that  had  seen  better  seasons.  He  hardly  matched 
the  background. 

"What's  the  gag?"  I  asked. 

"Gag  nothing !  These  are  my  riding  clothes,  and  we're 
off  for  a  canter  or  two." 

I  managed  to  gasp,  "Do  you  venture  forth  on  the  Bev- 
erly bridle  paths  like  that?" 

Clark  laughed  in  that  irresistible,  explosive  manner  of 
his.  "Bridle  path?  Say,  you're  in  for  a  jolt!" 

Meanwhile  he  showed  me  around.  "The  hotel  has  good 
taste,  so  why  the  heck  should  I  try  to  improve  on  what's 
already  comfortable?  I've  got  some  books,  these  hunting 
prints,  my  guns,  and  this  Capehart."  No  special  stellar 
interior-decorating,  no  bending  {Continued  on  page  65) 
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The  Unknown  Women 


Who  are  they,  the  mysterious  ones 
who  help  and  influence  the  careers 
of  famous  actors?  Meet  them  here, 
for  the  first  time.  They're  important 


BILL  POWELL  calls  Margaret  Wood  his  little  mas- 
cot. Clark  Gable  calls  to  Florence  Thomas :  "Come 
on  over  and  rehearse  with  me,  honey."  Bob  Taylor's 
likely  to  pop  in  at  Virginia  Thompson's  borne  at  any  hour 
from  before  breakfast  to  midnight.  Myrtle  Gallagher's 
been  known  to  smooth  his  hair  in  public.  Beatrice  Hal- 
stead  sits  beside  Bob  Montgomery  while,  throned  in  a 
barber's  chair  in  his  dressing-room,  her  boss  has  his  face 
made  up. 

Day  by  day  these  girls  work  beside  these  men.  The 
girls  are  unknown.  The  men  are  famous.  While  women 
everywhere  sigh  over  their  photographs,  thrill  to  then- 
voices,  dream  of  the  bliss  of  meeting  them  face  to  face, 
these  girls  are  in  daily  contact  with  them,  writing  then- 
letters,  brushing  makeup  from  their  coats,  sewing  buttons 
on  their  costumes,  watching  them  play  their  love  scenes 


Bob  Montgomery,  above,  cheers  up  his  conscientious  secre- 
tary, Beatrice  Halstead.  Is  Robert  Taylor,  left,  still  a  hero  to 
his  hairdresser,  center?  Well,  just  look  at  her  expression! 
That's  Margaret  Booth,  film  cutter  of  "Camille,"  with  the  dark 
glasses.  Left,  below,  Clark  Gable  rehearses  the  lines  of  a 
love  scene  with  script  clerk  Florence  Thomas. 


with  other  women,  sometimes  mothering  them,  often  kid- 
ding them,  always  helping  them.  Three  things  they  never 
do — they  never  sigh,  they  never  thrill,  they  never  dream. 
To  feminine  fandom.  Montgomery  and  Taylor,  Gable 
and  Powell  spell  romance.  To  Florence  and  Margaret, 
to  Myrtle  and  Beatrice  and  Virginia,  they  spell  a  job. 

All  five  are  sane  and  level-headed.  They  wouldn't 
otherwise  be  where  they  are.  Unless  you're  a  god,  you 
can  digest  worship  only  in  small  doses.  Sheep's  eyes  with 
the  daily  mail  fast  become  a  bore,  and  what  would  you 
do  with  the  gift  of  .a  throbbing  heart  when  all  you  ask 
is  a  powder  puff?  By  some  sixth  sense  denied  their  more 
sentimental  sisters,  these  girls  know  that  a  star  is  a  crea- 
ture who  walks  like  a  man,  talks  like  a  man.  laughs  and 
gets  sore  and  gets  over  it  like  a  man,  differing  in  no  es- 
sential from  their  own  brothers  and  fathers  and  boy 
friends.  Which  enables  them  to  go  about  their  business 
calmly,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

Margaret  Wood's  softly-rounded  face  keeps  some  of 
its  little-girl  contours.  She  suggests  that  other  Maggie 
in  "What  Every  Woman  Knows" — a  blend  of  shy  dig- 
nity, instinctive  poise,  and  lurking  humor.  Some  three 
years  ago  she  managed  to  get  a  pass  to  the  studio,  walked 
into  the  wardrobe  department  and  asked  for  a  job  "be- 
cause I  love  to  sew.''  She's  the  kind  people  take  to.  Maybe 
that's  why  they  put  her  right  to  work.  Certainly  it's  one 
of  the  reasons  why  Jean  Harlow  asked  that  she  be  pro- 
moted from  general  wardrobe  to  work  on  the  set  of 
"Suzy,"  and  again  on  "Libeled  Lady" — the  first  ward- 
robe girl  to  work  on  the  set  of  a  modern  picture. 

It  was  Jean  who  introduced  her  to  Bill  Powell.  "And 
when  you  first  start  meeting  them,"  Margaret  told  me. 
"you  can't  help  being  impressed  and  shy,  no  matter  what 
you  say.  It's  only  after  a  while  that  you  become  matter- 
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Behind  Hollywood  Me 
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By  Ida  Zeitlin 


Virginia  Thompson,  shown  above  with  her  boss,  is  the  lucky 
girl  who  sees  Bob  Taylor  every  day!  Virginia  still  calls  Bob 
by  his  family  nickname,  "Arl."  No  awe  here!  William  Powell, 
right,  goes  over  his  lines  for  the  next  scene  with  Florence 
Thomas  while  Joseph  Calleia  looks  on.  Bill  calls  Margaret 
Wood,  at  right  below,  his  "little  mascot." 


of-fact.  My  first  impression  of  Bill  was  how  well  he  puts 
the  meeter  at  ease.  His  handshake  was  so  friendly,  and 
so  were  his  eyes,  and  he  said :  'So  this  is  Maggie — 
Maggie-be-nimble,'  and  ever  since  then  I've  been  Maggie 
on  the  set  instead  of  Margaret. 

"From  that  very  first  minute  I  felt  comfortable  with 
him.  You  know  how  it  is — sometimes  you  can't  help  feel- 
ing self-conscious,  thinking:  'Now  what '11  I  say?'  But 
you  don't  have  to  with  him,  because  he  kind  of  reads  your 
mind.  That's  why  everybody  loves  him  so,  I  guess.  It 
may  not  sound  like  such  a  good  reason,  but  there's  more 
behind  it  than  you'd  think.  It  means  he  feels  for  people, 
tries  to  put  himself  in  their  shoes,  wants  to  make  them 
happy.  And  there  aren't  so  many  who  do  that. 

"He  has  nicknames  for  everyone.  He  calls  Jean's  hair- 
dresser, Eadie  Schnitzelbank,  and  Myrna  Loy  Mrs. 
Horntoot.  Of  course  I  called  him  Mr.  Powell  at  first, 
but  soon  he  said :  'Bill  to  my  friends,  Maggie — Bill  to 
you.'  He  wanted  to  know  all  about  my  family — how  many 
sisters  and  brothers  I  had,  how  old  they  were,  what  my 
father  did.  Sometimes  when  we  have  a  ten-minute  relief, 
he'll  say :  'Come  on,  Maggie,  tell  me  about  yourself.'  He 
asks  the  kind  of  questions  that  make  you  know  he's 
really,  interested,  and  not  just  trying  to  make  you  feel 
good.  I've  told  him  things  I'd  never  tell  anyone  else.  I've 
told  him  so  much  about  my  family  that  now  it's  as  if  he 
were  personally  acquainted  with  them  all.  He  did  meet 
my  father.  Bill  gave  me  tickets  to  a  football  game  once, 
and  I  took  Pop.  Bill's  seats  were  next  to  ours.  When  we 
got  home  that  night,  Pop  kept  waving  his  hand  around 
and  yelling:  'Meet  the  hand  that  shook  the  hand  of 
Bill  Powell.'  Next  day  Bill  said :  'Looks  like  your 
father's  one  swell  guy,  Maggie.'  When  I  told  Pop  that, 
he  said  pooh  and  got  red  behind  the  ears,  but  he  wouldn't 


sell   that   compliment  for 
money. 

"It  was  on  location  at 
Sonora  with  'Libeled  Lady' 
that  I  got  to  know  Bill  well. 
He  was  always  so  full  of 
gags,  and  I  was  his  go- 
between.  The  prop  man 
used  to  have  coffee  on  the 
set  every  morning.  There 
was  a  little  blonde  extra  girl 
who  wanted  some  coffee,  so 

he  gave  it  to  her.  Then  Bill  came  along  and  said:  "How 
about  me?'  and  somebody  else — you  know  how  they're 
always  kidding — said :  'You've  got  to  be  a  blonde  to  get 
any  coffee  around  here.' 

"So  Bill  cooked  up  this  gag.  I  got  the  clothes  from 
wardrobe,  and  the  make-up  man  fitted  him  into  a  blonde 
wig.  There's  no  use  trying  to  tell  you  what  he  looked 
like — in  a  green  satin  dress  with  red  brocade  and  a  brown 
straw  hat  pulled  down  over  the  wig,  and  his  big  feet  in 
silk  stockings  sticking  out  from  under  a  short  skirt  and 
his  arms  bare,  and  he  comes  prancing  in  with  a  ratty  fur 
round  his  neck  and  this  little  bag  dangling  from  his  wrist, 
and  squeaks:  'Harry,  can  I  have  some  coffee?'  For  a 
while  I  thought  there'd  be  no  work  done  that  day. 

"It  might  be  hard  for  some  people  to  imagine  him  in 
that  rig,  because  they  always  think  of  him  as  the  polished 
gentleman.  He  is,  but  that  doesn't  mean  that  he's  got  a 
high  hat  or  a  stiff  shirt.  He's  polished  inside, "  said  the 
soft  voice  earnestly,  "so  it  doesn't  matter  what  he  wears. 

"I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  about  all  the  thoughtful 
things  he  does — parties  on  the  set  for  anyone  who  has  a 
birthday.  And  when  Doc,  his  (Continued  on  page  72) 
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The  Pareras,  right, 
figure  out  a  new 
camera  shot  for 
their  album. 
Reading  from 
top  down  at 
the  left:  Grace 
Moore  at  Alp 
Griim;  before  a 
pottery  shop  in 
Venice,  Miss 
Moore,  her 
brother,  and  his 
bride;  two  views 
taken  in  the  Aus- 
trian Tyrol;  and, 
at  bottom,  two 
made  on  the 
Riviera,  with  Miss 
Moore  seen  wav- 
ing a  hello  from 
the  steps  of  the 
Hotel  de  Cap  in 
one  of  them. 


Going  Places 
With  a  Camera 


THEY  both  take  pictures.  Each  has  a  camera.  And  there  are  two 
techniques  in  the  family! 
"I  use  a  number  2  Brownie  and  he  has  a  Rolloflex,"  laughed 
Grace  Moore.  "My  camera  cost  a  dollar  and  a  half  and  his  cost  three 
hundred.  I  prefer  mine!  When  I  take  a  picture,  I  can't  be  bothered 
fussing  around  for  ages  pulling  out  this  or  pushing  in  that.  I  walk 
up  to  whatever  it  is  and  go  click — and  there  it  is !" 

She  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  mirrored  coffee  table  in  her  pastel- 
decorated  dressing  room  on  the  Columbia  lot,  her  vivid  personality 
sharpened  by  negative  tints.  She  needs  no  royal  purple.  The  faded 
blue  of  the  overalls  she  wears  in  "When  You're  in  Love"  served  to 
bring  out  the  deeper  blue  of  her  eyes. 

Valentin  Parera,  tall  and  slim  and  dark,  a  perfect  foil  for  her 
blonde  beauty,  smiled  at  her  over  the  scattered  heap  of  prints. 

"The  difference  between  our  shots,"'  he  explained,  "is  that  she  is 
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The  Pareras  take  pictures  wherever  they  are, 
and  Grace  Moore  and  her  husband  always  are 
in  interesting  places — see  for  yourself  here 


By  Ruth  Tildesley 


Left  to  right,  above:  View  of  St.  Moritz;  Grace 
Moore  and  dahlias  named  for  her;  group  at 
Eze,  which  includes  the  Fritz  Kreislers,  Madame 
Balsan,    and    Miss    Moore;    ruins    of  Pompeii. 


interested  solely  in  the  human  figure  she  sees  before  her,  or  in  the 
immediate  group  or  the  foreground  of  the  scene.  She  pays  no  attention 
to  the  background.  Whereas  I  look  first  to  see  what  I  will  have  in 
my  finished  picture — the  composition,  the  light  and  shade,  the  relation 
of  one  object  to  another. 

"'She  has  no  eyes  for  these  things.  She  looks  into  the  finder,  sees 
my  head  where  she  expected  it  to  be,  says:  'Stand  still!'  and  takes 
the  picture.  As  here — "  he  held  out  a  print  showing  himself  in  moun- 
tain-climbing outfit  beside  a  Swiss  inn. 

''That's  a  pet  of  mine,''  pronounced  the  star,  serenely,  "and  very 
good,  too !  What  1  was  interested  in  was  the  person,  not  the  scenery-. 
I  got  the  thing  I  was  hoping  to  set.  What  do  I  care  about  back- 
ground?" 

She  tossed  her  head,  triumphantly,  and  her  fair  curls  moved  as  if 
blown  by  a  particularly  artistic  wind. 

"Her  method  is  that  of  the  surprise  attack."  commented  Mr.  Parera. 
"You  never  hear  her  say:  'Will  you  have  your  picture  made,  madam?" 
She  snatches  up  her  camera,  aims  it  at  them  and  goes  click,  and  the 
picture  is  made,  whether  they  will  or  not. 

"I  am  never  so  direct.  If  I  am  taking  people  who  do  not  know  they 
are  to  be  taken,  I  conceal  my  camera  at  my  side  after  I  have  the  proper 
focus,  the  correct  filter,  and  so  on,  and  flick  the  shutter  with  ray 
finger  while  I  pretend  to  look  the  other  way.  Nobody  sees  me.  If  I 
must  give  the  shot  time,  I  set  the  camera  somewhere  on  my  car, 
perhaps,  where  it  is  not  conspicuous,  and  stand  near  it.  No  one 
notices  me  when  I  flick  the  shutter.  If  people  see  that  someone  is  going 
to  take  a  picture,  they  gather  around  to  watch  and  then  they  get  in 
the  way.  By  the  time  the  focus  and  light  and  timing  is  decided,  they 
have  cluttered  up  the  scene/  ' 

"I  have  no  time  to  waste  with  timing  and  filters.''  laughed  Miss 
Moore.  "When  I  see  what  I  want,  I  snap  it.  I  took  this  Holland  street 
at  a  quarter  of  ten  one  night.  If  I  had  stopped  to  consider,  perhaps 
I'd  have  decided  it  was  too  late!''  She  flicked  through  the  prints,  taken 
in  four  different  countries  on  a  recent  European  trip,  and  selected 
several. 

"Look — this  is  taken  on  Maxine  Elliott's  estate  in  Cannes.  We  were 
staying  here  while  she  was  getting  the  place  ready  for  ex-King  Ed- 
ward, who  had  planned  to  entertain  Mrs.  Simpson  and  some  friends 
there.  This  is  the  swimming  pool,  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  wall. 
They  use  sea  water  in  the  pool,  pumping  it  in  by  some  marvelous 
arrangement  that  cascades  the  water  down. 

"And  this  is  the  yacht  harbor  at  Cannes,  where  yachts  of  all  nations 
are  seen.  There's  the  British  flag  in  the  foreground.  And  this  one 
shows  Mr.  Parera  looking  toward  the  harbor,  just  across  the  way. 
I  took  this  one — and  with  no  fuss  at  all ! — but  there  are  clouds  and 
background  and  everything. 

"This  is  mine,  too,  taken  with  my  Brownie — Kitzbiihel  in  the  Aus- 
trian Alps,  a  place  made  famous  last  summer  by  the  ex-King  and  Mrs. 
Simpson.  Plenty  of  contrast  in  this !" 

The  real  reason  for  amateur  picture    (Continued  on  page  94) 
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Three  views  above  from  the  Parera 
vate  album  show  Grace  Moore 
frolic  with  mountain  goats  in  the 
Alps;  Casa  Lauretta,  the  Parera  villa 
at  Cannes;  Grace  in  Budapest,  with 
the    Blue    Danube    in    the  background. 
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He's  the  latest  and  the  most 
thrilling  new  romantic  actor: 
young  Tyrone  Power;  and  at 
left  above  you  see  him  making 
love  to  his  newest  screen  sweet- 
heart, Loretta  Young,  in  "Love 
Is  News."  Now,  below,  catch 
him  with  his  real  heart-throb, 
Sonia  Henie. 


Do  you,  girls  of  America, 
fake  Tyrone  Power  as  your 
true  screen  lover? 


R 


omantic  vs. 


SINCE  you  can't  get  any  place  with  Clark  Gable  and 
Robert  Taylor  these  clays,  they  being  all  tied  up, 
sealed,  and  practically  delivered  to  the  Misses  Lom- 
bard and  Stanwyck,  I  suppose  we  girls  had  better  put 
our  pretty  heads  together  and  dope  out  something  classy 
in  pants  for  the  future.  Who  will  be  the  next  big  ro- 
mantic interest  in  Hollywood  ?  Now  I  don't  want  to  seem 
a  kill-joy,  and  I  don't  want  any  accusations  of  sour 
grapes  thrown  at  me — what  if  Gable  didn't  give  me  a 
tumble? — but  as  everybody  knows  the  Man  of  the  Mo- 
ment, the  Hero  of  the  Hour,  the  Dog  of  the  Day,  and 
the  Play  of  the  Year  can't  last  forever.  Why,  it's  in- 
evitable that  during  the  year  1937  we  shall  have  to  cope 
with  whole  new  crowds  of  frightfully  attractive  and 
fascinating  young  men,  one  of  whom  will  undoubtedly 
be  It.  But  who? 

Let's  all  of  us  girls  think  hard  now  for  five  minutes, 
it  will  break  my  record  for  the  year,  and  select  the  screen 
boy  of  the  future.  Mark  Hellinger  thinks  it's  in  the  bag 
for  Tony  Martin,  and  Mervyn  Le  Roy  is  positive  it's 
Fernand  Gravet,  and  Mischa  Auer  is  certain  it's  Mischa 
Auer,  because  he's  definitely  the  Man  of  the  Auer — (all 
right,  skip  it).  But  don't  let  anybody  influence  you; 
you're  on  your  own,  and  the  pickings  are  good.  There 
now,  five  minutes  are  up,  and  whom  have  you  got? 

Me?  I've  got  Jimmy  Stewart  with  Tyrone  Power  as 
runner-up,  and  I've  got  Tyrone  Power  with  Jimmy 
Stewart  runner-up.  You  can  see  what  a  state  I'm  in.  I'm 


completely  torn  between  the  realistic  and  romantic  type 
of  actor.  Both  are  so-o-o  attractive,  but  Jimmy's  as  real- 
istic as  bread  and  butter  and  strawberry  jam,  and 
Tyrone's  as  romantic  as  moonlight  madness  on  the 
Mediterranean,  (I've  been  reading  those  books  again). 
Realism  or  Romance?  I'll  have  to  have  more  time  to 
ponder.  Well,  anyway,  they're  both  unmarried,  as  we  go 
to  press,  and  that  is  something. 

And  how's  about  Jimmy?  Although  he  has  been  in 
Hollywood  just  a  little  over  a  year,  the  Stewart  boy  has 
indeed  made  progress.  You  first  saw  him  as  Jeanette 
MacDonald's  weakling  brother  in  "Rose  Marie,"  a  mere 
"bit,"  and  you  saw  him  last  in  "After  the  Thin  Man," 
and  what  a  surprise  performance  that  was.  But  of  course 
the  highlight  of  his  Hollywood  career  so  far  has  been 
the  lead  opposite  Eleanor  Powell  in  Metro's  super-lavish 
musical,  "Born  to  Dance,"  in  which  picture  Jimmy  both 
sang  and  danced  delightfully.  Mr.  Stewart  isn't  a  bird- 
brain  and  he  knows  how  people  talk,  so  just  in  case  there 
might  be  some  chit-chat  to  the  effect  that  his  song  was 
"dubbed-in"  he  proceeded  to  sing  over  the  radio  follow- 
ing the  preview.  Smart  boy. 

His  success  in  Hollywood  hasn't  been  of  the  celluloid 
only.  Heavens,  no,  you  should  see  the  way  the  girls  crowd 
around.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  taking  up  residence 
in  our  village  he  has  had  more  girls  than  pictures,  and 
if  you  ask  me  I  think  the  young  man  has  a  decided  girl 
complex.  But  he  likes  lots  of  girls,  it  seems,  not  just  one 
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Jimmy  Stewart  is  fresh  young  America 
personified.  Above,  with  Virginia  Bruce. 
Below,    in    a    typically    peppy  pose. 


By 

Elizabeth  Wilson 


Realistic! 


girl,  and  so  far  there  has  been  no  over- 
whelming romantic  interlude.  His  friend- 
ship with  a  girl  is  all  quite  casual.  He 
doesn't  breathlessly  rush  a  girl  off  of  her 
feet,  he  doesn't  bun-  her  in  orchids  when 
he  takes  her  stepping,  he  doesn't  call  her 
up  even'  day.  and  not  once  has  he  even 
considered  taking  a  plane  for  Yuma.  Xot 
very  exciting,  really,  and  certainly  not 
very  passionate ;  but  I've  never  yet  heard 
any  of  his  girls  complain.  He's  never  had 
to  spend  a  night  at  the  telephone  trying 
to  find  a  date.  Oh,  he  gets  his  women,  all 
right,  without  any  of  that  romantic  busi- 
ness. 

Jimmy  never  "drops"  a  girl,  he  simply 
adds  to  his  collection.  His  girl  friends 
in  Hollywood  have  been  "on 
and  off"  Margaret  Sullavan. 
Teanette  MacDonald,  Shirley 
Ross,  Ginger  Rogers,  Eleanor 
Powell,  Virginia  Bruce,  and 
Anita  Louise,  whom  he  "dis- 
covered" at  the  recent  Gene 
Raymond  party  and  has  been 
escorting  here  and  there  "on 
and  off"  ever  since.  (I've  often 
wondered  how  he  happened  to 


Or  do  you,  ladies,  prefer  James  Stewart,  leader 
of  the  realistic  school  of  movie  heroes?  In  this 
story  you  meet  both  boys,  and  now  you  can 
make  your  choice! 


miss  Betty  Furness  and  Mary  Brian, 
but  I  don't  suppose  it's  any  of  my 
business,  really.)  Jimmy  once  played 
in  a  Broadway  show,  it  was  Good- 
bye Again,"  with  Margaret  Sullavan 
who  was  married  at  that  time  to 
Henry  Fonda ;  and  the  three  of 
them  became  good  pals,  so  it  was 
only  natural  that  when  Jimmy  came 
to  Hollywood  that  he  should  start 
dating  Margaret  who  was  "between 
husbands"  at  the  moment.  Jimmy 
and  Henry  Fonda,  along  with  two 
former  classmates  of  Jimmy's,  John 
Swope  and  Joshua  Logan,  rented  a 
low  rambling  farmhouse  in  Brent- 
wood, two  doors  from  Garbo's  big 
white  fences,  and  started  such  mad 
goings-on  among  the  younger  set  as 
you  never  heard.  Oh,  I  don't  mean 
naughty,  just  goofy.  Dig- 
nified old  Brentwood 
would  suddenly  be  waked 
up  out  of  a  sound  sleep  in 
the  middle  of  the  night 
by  the  most  frightening 
shrieks  and  yells ;  but  it 
wouldn't  be  Indians  hell- 
bent on  a  massacre,  just 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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LWAYS  before  there  had  been  Ireland  taking  what- 
ever place  there  would  have  been  for  a  woman  in  his 
heart.  Ireland,  with  her  woman's  need  of  him  and  his 
strength.  Ever  since  he  had  been  a  lad  it  had  been  like  that 
with  Charles  Parnell.  He  had  felt  no  further  urge  for  love 
than  this  patriot's  devotion  to  the  soil  from  which  he  had 
sprung.  Home  rule  for  Ireland!  He  wanted  it  as  another 
man  would  want  precious  jewels  to  lay  at  a  woman's  feet. 

No  matter  to  him  that  women's  eyes  could  be  blue  with 
his  native  lakes  lovelier  by  far  in  his  sight,  no  matter  that 
women's  eyes  could  be  gray  with  the  mist  of  an  Irish  morn- 
ing sweeter  still  in  his  memory,  no  matter  that  women's 
eyes  could  be  brown  with  the 
deep  thicknesses  of  his  own  for- 
ests to  enchant  him. 

Ireland,  mother  and  mistress 
at  once !  He  loved  her  as  a  man 
can  only  love  the  woman  for 
whom  he  has  sacrificed.  Was  it 
any  wonder  then  when  his  own 
countrymen  heard  him  speak  on 
his  American  tour  that  they  gave 
of  whatever  they  had  to  gain 
freedom  for  the  country  that  be- 
longed to  them  too?  Was  it  any 
wonder  that  he  was  the  head  of 
the  Irish  party  in  Parliament  and 
that  from  one  end  of  Ireland  to 
the  other  he  was  spoken  of  as 


Gable  has  his  strongest  role  as 
Charles  Parnell,  whose  mother 
and  mistress,  at  once,  was  his 
country,  Ireland — until  he  met 
Katie  O'Shea,  and  then  his 
heart  was  divided.  Myrna  Loy 
is  seen  as  Katie,  in  scenes  with 
Gable,  left  above;  with  Edna 
Mae  Oliver,  left,  as  her  de- 
voted Aunt  Ben;  at  left  below 
with  Alan  Marshal  as  Kathe's 
husband,  Willie  O'Shea.  The 
dramatic  scene  below  shows 
a  moment  from  one  of  the 
most  sensational  political  trials 
in  English  history,  with  Parnell 
defending  himself  on  charges 
of  conspiracy  and  treason. 


Please  See  Page  85  for 
Complete  Cast  and  Credits 


The  drama  of  "Parnell"  is  in- 
terwoven with  deathless  ro- 
mance, with  Katie  O'Shea, 
(Myrna  Loy),  above,  becoming 
the  lodestar  of  the  great 
patriot's  life.  Scenes  at  right, 
reading  from  the  top,  portray 
Parnell  in  a  tense  courtroom 
close-up;  then  "the  uncrowned 
king  of  Ireland"  telling  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  party,  "Home 
rule  is  here!"  The  drama  deep- 
ens as  Parnell's  staunch  heart 
fails;  but  above  all,  his  de- 
votion to  Katie  O'Shea  shines 
through.  If  you  enjoy  true  love 
stories,  beautifully  told,  do  not 
miss  our  enthralling  fictioniza- 
tion  of  an  outstanding  picture. 


their  uncrowned  king.-' 

Only  now,  looking  at  this  woman 
standing  there  in  his  office  in  Lon- 
don, this  woman  with  wide  grave 
eyes  and  tender  mouth,  it  was  sud- 
denly as  if  she  had  become  one 
with  Ireland.  No,  more  than  that, 
as  if  Ireland  were  now  a  part  of 
her,  part  of  her  voice  and  her  eyes 
and  her  lips  and  her  hands  twist- 
ing in  that  still  way. 

And  Katie  O'Shea,  facing  him, 
felt  a  faint  rustling  in  her  veins 
and  a  quickening  in  her  heart.  It 

was  because  he  was  Parnell,  she  told  herself,  and  because 
through  Ireland  he  had  become  something  of  a  god  to  her, 
and  because  he  looked  like  the  man  Parnell  should  be — tall 
and  eager  with  quick  flames  for  eyes  and  a  mouth  shaped  for 
strength. 

''You're  not  Mrs.  O'Shea?"  he  asked,  and  he  remembered 
her  husband,  a  man  of  his  partv  that  he  distrusted  and 
disliked. 

'"Yes."  She  tried  to  laugh  but  it  trembled  with  her  embar- 
rassment of  being  there.  It  had  been  easier  to  do  the  other 
things  her  husband  demanded  of  her,  to  beg  money  from 
Aunt  Ben  for  him,  to  entertain  his  friends  on  the  rare  visits 
he  paid  to  the  rambling  country  house  in  Kent  where  she 
lived  with  her  aunt.  Even  going  on  as  his  wife,  relinquishing 
the  divorce'  she  wanted  so  desperately,  was  easier  than  this 
currying  of  favor  for  him  from  a  man  she  admired  above  all  other 
men. 

"Are  you  surprised?"  When  she  laughed  he  saw  the  way  her  eyes 
crinkled  at  the  corners  and  the  way  her  chin  tilted  just  a  little.  "W  hat 
did  you  expect?  Gray  hair  and  wrinkles?" 

"No."  Parnell  was  looking  at  her  as  if  he  could  never  stop  looking 
at  her  again.  "Not  that,  but.  .  .  ." 

"But  what  ?"  Her  voice  leapt  with  something  that  was  almost  eager- 
ness, with  something  her  marriage  to  Willie  O'Shea  had  taken  from 
her. 

"Well,  not  you."  She  saw  then  his  mouth  could  be  curiously  gentle 
and  his  eyes  sombre.  "Because — because  I've  been  looking  for  you ! 
I  saw  you  last  week  at  the  opera.  'Don  Giovanni.'  You  were  there. 
In  a  white  dress,  with  lace  on  it.  You  wore  white  roses.  I  wondered 
who  you  were." 

"Well,  now  you  know.  I'm  Mrs.  O'Shea."  She  tried  to  deny  the 
shame  of  being  there  at  Willie's  insistence,  and  yet  it  trembled  in  her 
voice  for  all  that  effort  to  be  casual  and  gay.  "Is  it  part  of  your  duty 
to  a  new  member  of  your  party,  to  pay  his  wife  compliments?" 

"You  wouldn't  pay  me  the  compliment  of  believing  that  I'm  seri- 
ous ?"  He  took  a  step  towards  her.  "Have  you  never  felt  there  might 
be  someone,  somewhere,  who  if  you  could  find  them  was  the  person 
that  you'd  always  meant  to  meet?  Have  you  never  felt  that?" 

"No."  Katie's  hands  pressed  closer  together  but  she  looked  away 
from  his  eyes  holding  her.  "I  think  some-  (Continued  on  page  85) 
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"The 
Directors 
Wife" 

Mrs. 
Mervyn 
LeRoy 


Mervyn  and  Doris  LeRoy,  one  of  Hollywood's  truly  successful 
real-life  "teams":  Mervyn  as  outstanding  director,  Doris  as 
charming  wife,  influential  hostess,  and  mother  of  LeRoy,  Jr. 
Right,  a  family  group  including  the  LeRoys  and  Mrs.  LeRoy's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Warner.  Right,  below,  the  director 
with  his  two  current  stars,  Fernand  Gravet  and  Joan  Blondell, 
rehearsing    a   scene   for  "The   King   and  the  Chorus  Girl." 


When  Doris  Warner  LeRoy  interviews  a  prospec- 
tive domestic  for  the  staff  of  the  elaborate  LeRoy 
estate  in  Bel  Air,  she  usually  says  in  effect : 
"Our  name  is  LeRoy.  We  are  picture  people.  We  live 
here,  just  the  two  of  us  with  the  baby.  We  want  to  be 
happy  in  this  home,  and  we  want  you  to  be  happy  in  our 
service." 

I  am  quoting  it  now  because  I  think,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  it  explains  the  atmosphere  of  charm  and 
warmth  within  the  walls  of  one  of  the  colony's  most 
impressive  show  places. 

Just  as  Mervyn  LeRoy,  who  doesn't  look  a  day  over 
twenty-five,  even  with  his  new  honors  of  producer- 
director  resting  modestly  on  his  shoulders,  is  more  than 
"just  another  Hollywood  director,"  so  is  Doris  Warner 
LeRoy  more  than  "just  a  director's  wife." 

They  are  of  the  movies,  for  them,  and  by  them.  Their 
marriage  five  years  ago  united  two  houses  rich  in  the 
tradition  of  the  show  world.  The  Warner  name,  trade- 
mark of  the  famous  producing  brethren,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  detailed  resume  here,  and  Doris  is  a 
daughter  of  that  house.  Mervyn,  nephew  of  Jesse  Lasky, 
has  known  nothing  but  the  life  of  the  theatre  ever  since 
he  could  understand  "shop"  talk. 

The  approach  to  the  LeRoy  estate  high  on  a  Bel  Air 
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Hollywood  Wives 


Latest  in  Screenland's  exclusive  series  revealing  the  private- 
life  problems  of  the  screen  colony's  real  "leading  ladies" — 
here,  Doris  Warner  LeRoy  gives  you  her  utterly  frank  re- 
actions to  the  "career"  of  managing  her  home  and  helping 
her  husband,  Hollywood's  youngest  important  director 

By  Dorothy  Manners 


hill  is  in  keeping  with  everything  you  might  expect  from 
such  a  socially  prominent  couple.  Enormous  trees  shroud 
the  roadway,  giving  way  onto  a  heavily  barred  gate 
through  which  it  is  impossible  for  an  unidentified  guest, 
or  an  unwelcome  stranger  to  pass.  There  is  not  only  the 
lock  between  you  and  the  home  life  of  the  LeRoys,  but 
there  is  also  the  presence  of  a  watchman  who  knows 
ever}-  face  and  appointment  expected  for  the  day. 

If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  swing  past  these  gates,  a 
scene  of  rare  beauty  greets  you.  Flowers  in  great  pro- 
fusion bank  the  circular  drive  swinging  toward  the  en- 
trance. Emerald  green  lawns  slope  away  from  three  sides 
of  the  house  toward  the  fenced-and-hedged  boundaries. 

Even  when  you  step  into  the  brilliance  of  the  blue- 
mirrored  entrance  hall  leading  spaciously  to  the  blue-and- 
green  drawing  room,  with  its  black  marble  fireplace  and 
crystal  chandelier,  in  one  direction — and  to  the  right  the 
dining-room,  the  powder-room,  and  the  long  hall  con- 
necting with  another  wing  of  the  house,  you  are  im- 
mersed in  an  expected  air  of  luxury. 

You  expect  the  sound  of  servants  moving  softly  in  the 
background.  After  a  moment  or  two  of  waiting,  you  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  luxury,  the  immensity,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  but  if  you  have  not  met  her  before, 
and  I  had  not — you  are  not  prepared  for  Doris  Warner 
LeRoy. 

This  slender,  dark-haired,  dark-eyed  girl  who  has 
known  nothing  but  luxury  all  her  life,  is  so  absolutely 
natural  and  charming  that  her  simplicity  of  manner  is 


completely  disarming.  As  she  leads  us  upstairs  to  Mer- 
yyn's  office  "because  it  is  the  room  I  like  best,"  with 
its  enormous  desk  and  deep  comfortable  chairs,  she 
might  be  the  average  happy  young  matron  with  the  man- 
agement of  one  baby,  one  home,  and  one  husband  on 
her  hands  instead  of  the  mistress  of  this  fifteen-room 
establishment  with  its  veritable  hotel  staff.  I  told  her  I 
thought  her  home  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
colony,  and  that  it  had  something  so  few  of  the  others 
had — an  aliveness  and  warmth.  I  didn't  mention  that  I 
suspected  much  of  this  came  from  her  own  vitality  and 
obvious  happiness. 

"That's  a  really  nice  thing  to  (Continued  on  page  96) 


Hailed  by  Noel 
Coward  and  O.  O. 
Mclntyre  as  a 
youthful  film  genius, 
Mervyn  LeRoy  is 
called  "the  boy  di- 
rector" despite  his 
big  successes  and 
stogies.  Below;  at 
left  is  party  group 
including  Randy 
Scott,  Fay  Wray, 
and  Fay's  husband, 
John  Monk  Saun- 
ders. Right,  a  big 
catch  between  big 
cinemas. 
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Holding  Out 
on  Hollywood 


Hollywood  offers  leads  opposite  Its  most  glamorous  beauties — he's  ap- 
peared with  Hepburn,  Crawford,  and  in  his  latest  film,  Merle  Oberon, 
as  seen  above — and  Hollywood  offers  big  salaries.  But  Aherne  confines 
screen  work  to  a  picture  now  and  then.  He  tells  you  why  in  this  story. 


I  was  about  to  enter  the  Brown 
saw  a  young  girl  approach  Brian 


ONE  day  ; 
Derby,  I 
Aherne,  and  ask  him  for  his  autograph,  which 
was  graciously  given.  The  girl's  eyes  looked  up  and 
followed  him  into  the  well-known  restaurant  of  the 
film  stars.  Then  she  said  to  her  companion,  "Gee,  I 
think  he's  swell !  I  wonder  why  we  don't  see  him  in 
more  pictures?" 

"I  don't  know,"  the  older  girl  replied,  still  gazing 
after  the  retreating  figure  of  the  tall  Englishman.  "I 
haven't  seen  him  since  'Sylvia  Scarlett.'  You  remember 
— that  picture  he  was  in  with  Katharine  Hepburn. 
Wasn't  he  cute  ?" 

I  suppressed  a  chuckle.  Brian  Aherne  cute!  Well, 
hardly ;  but  some  girls  in  their  teens  still  have  a  way 
of  calling  everything  and  anybody  they  like  "cute,"  so 
I  desisted  from  enlightening  these  youngsters  as  to  the 
correct  meaning  of  the  word,  and  went  in  to  order  my 
dinner. 

But  what  they  had  said  about  Aherne's  infrequent 
appearances  on  the  screen  set  me  to  thinking.  There  is 
no  denying  that  the  man  can  act ;  and  there  is  certainly 
nothing  lacking  in  feminine  ap- 
peal. Ask  any  femme  from  the 
age  of   sixteen  to  sixty,  and 
they'll  all  admit  that  he's  got 
what  it  takes.  More  and  more, 
I've  listened  to  fans  and  pro- 
fessionals praise  his  work,  and 
they  always  end  up  with  the 
same  question.  "Why  don't  we 


Brian  Aherne  hates  being  "tied  down," 
shuns  contracts — professional  as  well 
as  personal — despite  tempting  offers 

By  Michael  Markham 


see   more   of  him?   He   is   such   a   polished  actor." 

Finally,  after  hearing  this  for  the  umpty-umph  time, 
I  decided  to  find  out — from  him,  himself. 

I  was  first  introduced  to  Brian  Aherne  on  the  set  of 
Samuel  Goldwyn's  production  of  "Beloved  Enemy,"  in 
which  he  was  working  with  Merle  Oberon. 

Now  it's  sort  of  a  ticklish  business,  interviewing  an 
actor  you  haven't  met  before.  You  wonder  how  to  break 
the  ice,  having  just  been  introduced  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  a  cinch  with  this  fellow.  After  a  hearty  greeting, 
and  a  firm  handshake,  he  said,  "Let's  go  over  there." 
He  pointed  to  a  couple  of  directors'  chairs  away  from 
the  scramble  of  property  men,  electricians,  and  actors. 
We  dodged  an  Irish  jaunting  cart,  that  came  down  the 
Dublin  Street  set.  "Looks  just  like  the  old  country, 
doesn't  it?"  he  asked.  I  agreed  with  him.  It  did,  but  I 
would  much  rather  dodge  an  automobile  than  a  horse- 
drawn  cart. 

Anyway,  we  both  lit  our  pipes  and  settled  down  for 
a  chat.  A  couple  of  pufTs,  and  then  I  sprang  that  moot 
question.  .  .  Why  did  he  do  only  one  or  two  pictures 
a  year  in  Hollywood? 

"Oh,  that !"  he  said  laugh- 
ing. "That's  not  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. You  see,  I  like  to  do  a 
play  every  so  often,  and  if  I 
were  tied  down  with  a  long 
term  contract,  it  wouldn't  be 
possible." 

I  reminded  him  that  several 
stars  (Continued  on  page  78) 


Reunion  In  "AAaytime 


You've  asked  for  it — and  now  here  it 
is!  Nelson  Eddy  aud  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald  make  it  a  trio  for  their  thrilU 
ins  duet  as  screen  singers  and 
romancers  in  a  musical  follow=up  to 
"Naughty  Marietta"  and  "Rose 
Marie/'  Their  story  is  about  two 
opera  singers,  who  lived,  loved,  and 
thrilled  people  in  1865,  precisely  as 
Nelson  and  Jeanette  do  today  on  the 
screen.  Here,  above,  we  have  two 
close-ups  of  the  eagerly»sought  Mr. 
Eddy;  upper  left  the  co=stars  in  a 
romantic  pose,  and  again  Mr.  Eddy 


It  wouldn't  be  Hollywood  {(the  Us 
and  the  lovelies  failed  to  gild  the 
lily/  pile  up  tne  ostrich  plumes, 
and  stress  the  sex  menace — we  like  it! 


There's  more  than  a  mere  teasing  touch  of  the  exotic  in  the 
screen  moods  and  style  modes  of  the  late-model  offerings 
from  the  cinema  center.  Above,  the  very  exotic  M.  Charles 
Boyer  may  be  seen  bedevilling  that  forthright  American 
girl,  Jean  Arthur,  all  in  the  interests  of  "History  is  Made  ar 
Night" — and  won't  we  be  amazed  if  they  don't  change  that 
title  in  a  moment  of  Haysian  hesitancy.  Below,  the  lush 
Margot  Orahame  and  the  so-sinister  Akim  Tamiroff  of 
"General  Died  at  Dawn"  memory,  in  a  scene  from  "Michael 
Strogoff,"  the  old  thriller.  At  right,  gorgeous  Loretta  Young 
strikes  a  new  high  in  feminine  allure  and  exotic  fashions. 


That  Teasing  Touch! 
of  the  Exotic 


tK/innnM 


Tlie  Most  Beautiful  Still  of  tKe  Montli 

Fredric  /March  and  Janet  Oaynor  in  "A  Star  is  Born" 


Natural  tints,  as  well  as  acting  talents,  will  be  revealed  when  auburn-tressed 
Janet  Gaynor  and  dark-eyed  Fredric  March  co-star  in  a  new  all-color  pic- 
ture— the  scene  from  which,  at  top,  wins  our  Best  Still  honors  this  month. 
Here  above  are  Janet  and  Freddie  in  a  close-up,  and  at  left  in  another  roman- 
tic scene.  Right,  Adolphe  Menjou  cuts  in  on  Freddie's  time — very  amusing 
to  Janet,  but  something  about  Freddie  indicates  a  bit  of  jealousy  is  born. 
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HERE'S  GREATNESS! 

Garbo  in  "Camille" 

HERE'S  CHARM! 

Myrna   Loy  and  Bill  Powell  in 
"After  The  Thin  Man" 

HERE'S  THE  MAN  OF  THE  MONTH! 

Brian  Aherne  in  "Beloved 
Enemy" 

HERE'S    CRIM  DRAMA! 
"The  Biack  Legion" 

HERE'S    OUR   MONTH'S  DISCOVERY 

Sonja  Henie  in  "One  in  a 
Million" 

HERE'S    BEST  "SUPPORT"! 

Jerome  Cowan  in  "Beloved 
Enemy" 

Jack  Oakie  in  "Thaf  Girl  from 
Paris" 

Laura  Hope  Crews  in  "Camille" 


BELOVED  ENEMY— Samuel  Goldwyn-United  Artists 


THOUGHTFUL,  intelligent,  always  in  good  taste — and 
at  the  same  time,  a  drama  of  the  Irish  Rebellion !  Prob- 
ably only  a  Samuel  Goldwyn  could  produce  a  combination 
of  art  and  arms  like  that,  and  have  us  liking  and  ap- 
plauding it.  It's  too  easy  to  say  that  if  there  had  never  been  a 
picture  called  "The  Informer"  there  would  not  now  be  "Beloved 
Enemy"  to  interest  us.  The  Irish  Rebellion  has  sufficient  strong 
material  for  a  dozen  fine  films,  and  to  prove  it  the  current  screen- 
play presents  a  fresh,  unhackneyed  view  of  the  embattled  Dublin 
of  1921.  New,  too,  is  the  leading  character,  this  time  not  a  be- 
fuddled follower  but  an  inspired,  courageous  leader,  magnificently 
played  by  Brian  Aherne — perhaps  the  first  time  in  screen  or 
stage  history  that  an  actor  has  been  permitted  to  reveal  the  true 
militant-poetic  Irish  soul,  rather  than  the  fanatic  or  comic  Irish- 
man of  theatrical  tradition.  As  Dennis  Riordan,  brains  of  the 
patriot  band,  Aherne  is  encouraged  to  "steal"  this  picture,  even 
though  Merle  Oberon  as  his  aristocratic  English  sweetheart  gives 
a  beautiful,  sensitive  performance.  The  direction  by  H.  C.  Potter 
is  masterly;  the  camera  work  by  Gregg  Toland  perfection,  in 
the  important  Goldwyn  manner.  Jerome  Cowan,  in  his  first  screen 
appearance,  is  superb  as  Riordan's  friend. 


AFTER  THE  THIN  MAN— M-G-M 


•gsSg^  IF  YOU  were  thinking  of  asking  me  whether  this  sequel 
's  as  §00<1  as  "The  Thin  Man,"  don't.  Let's  not  go  into 
that  at  all.  "After  The  Thin  Man"  is  such  superlatively 
good  fun  most  of  the  time,  and  so  superior  to  most  other 
mystery  films  the  rest  of  the  time,  I  haven't  the  heart  to  compare 
it  with  its  inimitable  pace-making  predecessor.  Here,  after  all. 
are  Nick  and  Nora  Charles  again.  Here,  too,  is  Asia — and  Mrs. 
Asta.  Here's  another  piquant  peek  into  the  private  lives  of  our 
favorite  modern  detective  and  his  adorable  spouse,  this  time  even 
to  meeting  their  more  objectionable  relatives,  and  until  you've 
met  Nora's  Aunt  Catherine,  you  haven't  really  lived  in  the 
Dashiell  Hammett  tradition.  There  are,  it  seems  to  me.  a  few 
too  many  murders  for  complete  comfort  and  enjoyment;  but 
the  denouement  of  this  very  special  assorted  murder  case  is 
the  very  dandiest  denouement  we've  ever  been  in  on.  with  expert 
comedy  by  dear  Nick  and  Nora- — I  mean  Bill  Powell  and  Myrna 
Loy,  of  course,  and  a  newcomer  named  Dorothy  McNulty  you'd 
better  watch;  and  high-powered  histrionics  by  James  Stewart, 
Joseph  Calleia,  and  another  newcomer,  Sam  Levene. 


THAT  GIRL  FROM  PARIS— RKO-Radio 

/*S3£s  IF  THERE  seemed  to  be  something  missing  from  the 
first  Lily  Pons  picture,  you'll  discover  what  it  was  when 

'"•^SSajk.  you  see  her  new  film.  It's — nothing  more  or  less  than 
~  Jack  Oakie,  whom  I  hereby  recommend  to  every  producer 
with  an  opera  star  under  contract  as  just  the  antidote  to  an  over- 
dose of  operatic  grandeur.  Not  that  Mile.  Pons  ever  went  high- 
note  on  us,  not  at  all.  She's  a  charming,  gracious  little  person 
with  a  sense  of  humor  as  exceptional  as  her  amazing  coloratura. 
But  it  remained  for  our  Oakie  to  make  a  Pons  picture  a  real 
comedy  success,  and  his  scenes  are  the  most  amusing  in  the  cur- 
rent opus.  It  concerns  a  little  French  girl — these  Hollywood 
s-rprises ! — who  runs  away  from  a  rich  alliance,  meets  Gene 
Raymond,  and  thereafter  attaches  herself  to  Gene  and  his  "Wild- 
cats," noisy  boys  but  nice.  Put  Pons  in  the  midst  of  a  collection 
boasting  Oakie,  Herman  Bing,  Mischa  Auer,  and  Mr.  Raymond, 
and  what  happens?  She  falls  for  Mr.  Raymond,  be  the  other 
boys  ever  so  amusing,  and  they  are.  For  lovers  of  the  Pons  voice, 
there  is  an  operatic  sequence,  worth  the  admission  price.  For  tun. 
there's  Oakie — what,  again  ? 
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African  safari  with  the  Countess  di  Frasso  and  now 
lives  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman  with  excellent  etch- 
ings where  once  the  grizzly  growled. 

Katharine  Hephurn  is  one  of  our  earliest  stars  to  go 
beddy-bye.  When  Katie  is  working  on  a  picture  she  goes 
to  bed  at  the  ungodly  hour  of  6:30  of  an  evening,  (she 
arises  at  five),  and  woe  unto  the  unfortunate  friend 
who  calls  Katie  at  eight  o'clock  that  night  for  a  sociable 
chit-chat.  "What  do  you  mean  by  waking  me  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night?"  storms  Katie.  She  lives  in  Holly- 
wood on  the  top  of  Misty  Mountain,  (she  could  spit 
down  on  Claudette  Colbert,  Irene  Dunne,  and  Connie 
Bennett  if  she  were  a  mind  to),  and  people  who  know 
her  say  that  when  she  is  working  she  dines  early  on  a 
tray,  dismisses  her  servants,  and  takes  to  the  hay  at  6 :30 
— but  for  some  weird  reason  she  leaves  the  phone  con- 
nected in  her  room !  That's  just  inviting  trouble. 

Now  George  Raft,  not  that  there's  the  slightest  con- 
nection between  Georgie  and  Katie,  spent  so  many  years 
as  a  dancer  in  New  York  night  clubs  that  he  can't  change 
the  habits  of  a  lifetime,  and  midnight  finds  him  wide 
awake  and  rarin'  to  go  places.  He  can't  even  begin  to 
get  sleepy  until  the  sun  is  about  ready  to  pop  over  the 
Hollywood  reservoir.  Fortunately  his  fiancee,  Virginia 
Pine,  likes  to  stay  up  late,  too,  so  the  two  of  them  are 
often  seen  in  the  night  clubs  here.  Georgie,  believe  it  or 
not,  is  a  bedroom  fusser.  Everything  has  to  be  right  in 
its  place  before  he  can  go  to  sleep,  (which  speaks  well 
for  his  early  training)  ;  all  the  ashtrays  have  to  be  emp- 
tied, his  clothes  properly  hung  up  and  put  away,  the 
books  and  magazines  on  the  table  straightened,  and  his 
dresser  as  orderly  as  Tiffany's  window.  If  one  errant 
handkerchief  has  wandered  perchance  into  the  sox 
drawer  Georgie  can't  close  an  eyelid  until  it's  back  in 
its  proper  place.  Mr.  Raft  would  gladly  sleep  until  five 
in  the  afternoon  if  someone  didn't  wake  him. 

Another  guy  who  just  won't  wake  up  of  a  morning 
is  Melvyn  Douglas — sometimes  it  takes  three  alarm 
clocks,  a  telephone  call  from  Harry  Cohn,  Melvyn's 
boss,  and  a  glass  of  ice  water  in  the  face.  Melvyn  spent 
a  number  of  years  on  the  New  York  stage — it  was  there 
he  met  and  married  the  beautiful  Helen  Gahagan — and 
as  is  the  custom  with  those  "of  the  theatre"  he  stayed 
awake  all  night  and  slept  all  day  except  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturdays  when  he  had  matinees.  Imagine  his  dis- 
may when  he  arrived  in  Hollywood  and  the  cinema  and 
discovered  that  a  six  o'clock  call  was  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary.  'It's  unthinkable,"  ranted  Mr.  Douglas,  ''it's 
— it's  inhuman!  I  can't  act  at  seven  in  the  morning!" 
Most  of  "Theodora  Goes  Wild"  was  made  on  location 
by  the  dawn's  early  light  and  it  seems  to  be  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  Mr.  Douglas  acted  all  right. 
Maybe  he  was  wrong. 

Basil  Rathbone  has  the  finest  collection  of  expensive 
pajamas  of  any  actor  in  Hollywood.  They  fairly  shriek 
of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Picca-  (Continued  on  page  69) 
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Good  and  bad  "Bed 
Habits"  of  some  cin- 
ema ps+s.  Shirley  Tem- 
ple, left,  can  retire 
early — she's  already 
learned  her  lines  for 
next  day.  Jane  With- 
ers, right,  hears  a  bed- 
time script  story  from 
her  mother.  Then,  read- 
ing up:  Roche!!e  Hud- 
son finishes  that  last 
chapter.  Melvyn  Doug- 
las is  a  reluctant  get- 
ter-upper.  Loretta 
Young,  top,  doesn't 
look  it,  but  she  has 
"temperamental  insom- 
nia"—  see    our  storv. 
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S  C  R  E  Ll.N  LAND 


3  Girls 
on  a 
Match 


The  fight  for  Hollywood 
fame  reaches  its  climax 
in  the  lives  of  3  girls 


By 


Before  Bud  or  Ann  could  stop  her,  Pat  had  picked  up  the 
note,  was  reading  the  message  they  had  left  for  her.  Pat 
summoned  a  smile  and  cleverly  disguised  the  catch  in  her 
voice  as  she  said.  "I'm  glad.  Hope  you'll  be  happy.  Good 
luck  to  both  of  you." 


PAT  never  forgot  that  ride  home. 
Beverly  Hills  was  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  roses 
and  lilies  and  orange  blossoms.  On  high,  a  lovely 
moon  rose  pale  and  virginal.  The  foothills  lay  shrouded 
in  mist. 

But  Pat  saw  none  of  this  beauty.  She  knew  only  that 
the  California  night  was  cold  and  that  her  cheeks  were 
hot.  Her  wet  clothes  clung  to  her  body.  Her  angry 
thoughts  raced  round  and  round  in  her  mind. 

She  thought  of  Mrs.  McGuinness — she  thought  of  her 
day  at  the  studio — she  thought  of  the  gay  cocktail  party 
that  had  ended  in  disgrace.  Strangely  enough,  her  heart 
lightened  as  she  thought  of  Bud  and  Tallahassee.  She 
would  marry  Bud  and  settle  down  in  a  green  and  white 
house.  She  would  leave  this  frenzied  life  to  those  whose 
legs  were  stronger  and  whose  hearts  were  stouter  than 
her  own. 

Good-bye  to  Hollywood.  Good-bye  to  make-believe. 
Good-bye  to  fame  and  glory.  Good-bye  to  Eddie.  Eddie. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 
GEORGIA  WARREN 


that  brought  a  lump  into  her  throat.  She  had 
d  how  fond  she  was  of  Eddie.  But  she  must 
bury  him  deep  in  her  heart  and  try  to  be  true  to  Bud. 

The  little  bungalow  was  strangely  quiet  when  she 
opened  the  door  with  her  latchkey.  The  stark  electric 
light  gilded  the  shabby  wicker  furniture.  It  painted  the 
stained  gray  walls  with  gold.  It  painted  Bud's  luggage 
piled  in  a  heap  on  the  floor. 

Suddenly,  Ann's  voice  drifted  out  from  the  kitchen. 
Ann  was  laughing.  Bud  was  laughing,  too.  But  as  soon 
as  Pat  came  to  the  threshold,  they  looked  up  and  they 
stopped  laughing.  Ann's  bag  was  on  the  kitchen  table. 
Bud  had  been  mending  its  broken  strap.  Pat  wondered 
what  was  in  the  air. 

For  a  moment,  neither  said  a  word.  Ann  waited  on 
Bud.  Bud  waited  on  Ann.  Both  waited  on  Pat. 
"I  guess  I  look  a  sight.  I  had  an  accident — " 
Ann  was  instantly  solicitous.  "What  happened?" 
"Please  don't  ask  me  any  questions."  She  shuffled 
toward  the  kitchen  range.  She  knew  she  made  a  be- 
draggled, woebegone  appearance  but  her  only  comment 
was:  "Hope  there's  some'  coffee  left  over  from  break- 
fast." She  needed  a  cup  of  coffee  to  lift  her  drooping 
spirits. 

"I'll  get  it  for  you!"  Ann  made  a  dash  for  the  coffee 
pot. 

"Let  me  get  it !"  offered  Bud  in  an  oddly  stilted  voice. 
But  Pat  was  there  first.  "I'll  get  it  myself."  She  stood 
at  the  range,  reached  up  into  the  closet  for  a  cup,  a 
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saucer.  "How  was  your  day  down  at  the  beach ?" 
She  reached  for  the  coffee  pot.  There  against  the 
percolator  was  a  note.  Pat  picked  it  up.  She  read  it. 

Dear  Pat, 

The  chicken  was  swell.  Bud  and  I  decided 
to  get  hitched.  We're  on  our  way  to  Talla- 
hassee. Don't  take  it  too  hard.  You  didn't 
want  him  anyway.  Thanks  for  everything. 
And  thanks  for  Bud. 

Love, 

Ann. 

P.  S.  Hope  you  make  a  big  success. 

Bud. 

Ann  murmured  something. 
Bud  mumbled  something. 

Pat  summoned  a  smile.  It  reached  out  to  each 
of  them,  to  both  of  them.  "Gee,  I'm  glad !  Hope 
you'll  be  happy.  Good  luck  to  you — " 

"I'm  not  going  through  with  it,"  protested  Ann. 
She  slipped  the  diamond  ring  from  her  finger  and 
laid  it  on  the  table.  It  was  the  ring  that  Bud  had 
bought  for  Pat. 

Pat  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  back  to  Ann.  "Here 
— it's  yours — you're  tailor-made  for  Bud."  She 
went  on  in  a  rush  of  words :  "You're  little — and 
Bud  could  take  care  of  you — and — Bud  could  feed 
you  chicken  every  day  of  the  week  for  the  rest 
of  your  life — ."  Her  voice  broke. 

Ann  interrupted:  "But  how  about  you?" 
"Me?  I  belong  in  Hollywood.  Yes,  Hollywood's 
where  I  belong.  Bud's  always  said  so  and  Bud's 
right.  I'll  manage  somehow.  I'll  get  along.  You 
better  get  along,  too,  if  you  want  to  get  started  to- 
night." Her  heart  was  breaking  but  she  went  on 
in  a  cheerful  patter  of  words.  "Beautiful  moon 
out.  Wonderful  night  for  driving — "  She  saw  them 
riding  through  the  little  towns  lying  in  the  moon- 
light. Now  they  were  in  San  Bernardino.  Now  they 
were  going  through  the  pass  over  the  mountain 
into  the  desert  beyond.  Beyond  lay  Tallahassee — 
and  peace  and  security  for  Ann. 

"Sure  it's  all  right  with  you?"  asked  Bud. 
"It's  all  right  with  me — if  it's  all  right  with 
Ann,"  she  retorted  cockily. 

Somehow  she  could  not  get  them  out  of  the 
house  fast  enough.  She  helped  Bud  mend  the 
broken  strap.  She  helped  Bud  pile  the  baggage  into 
his  car.  She  helped  Bud  tuck  Ann  into  a  blanket 
on  the  front  seat.  And  now  she  was  kissing  Ann 
and  Ann  was  kissing  her.  And  now  Bud  was 
shaking  hands  and  saying  good-bye.  The  door  of 
the  car  was  being  closed.  The  car  was  starting.  The 
car  was  going  up  the  sleepy  street.  And  now  there 
was  nothing  to  show  where  the  car  had  stood  a 
moment  before — nothing  but  vague  shadow.  And 
soon  even  that  was  washed  away  in  the  moonlight. 

Pat  turned  away  from  the  doorway.  She  was 
shivering.  The  little  bungalow  was  lonely.  She  had 
not  dreamed  a  place  could  be  so  lonely. 

She  sank  into  a  chair.  She  was  too  spent  to  cry. 
It  was  not  that  she  was  jealous  of  Ann.  It  was  not 
that  she  loved  Bud.  It  was  just  that  she  felt  alone 
in  the  world.  Suddenly,  everything  seemed  hope- 
less. There  was  no  use  going  on.  The  troubles 
of  the  past  gave  way  to  the  worries  of  the  future. 
Now  that  both  Olga  and  Ann  had  flown  the  nest, 
there  would  be  the  problem  of  how  to  make 
ends  meet.  The  burden  of  (Continued  on  page  81) 
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ScreenlaMd 


Striking  up  the  band  with  the 
latest  star  and  screen  news  from 
the   land   of  exciting  events! 

By 

Weston  East 


N^5 


Beauty  on  the  rhyth 
range.    Right,  the 
Music  Hall  Clarions 
are    a     novel  new 
screen  sensation. 


NO  GOSSIP  is  complete  without  a  Jean 
Harlow  hair  item.  When  next  you  see 
the  No.  1  Glamor  Girl,  she'll  have  a  new 
hairdress.  Her  new  coiffure  is  an  inch  or 
so  longer  than  previously,  slicked  down  flat 
to  the  head  and  curled  at  the  ends.  In- 
cidentally, that  new  diamond  and  ruby 
anklet  Jean  is  wearing  was  a  gift  from  her 
mother.  She's  promised  never  to  take  it 
off !  Rather  hard  on  the  hose,  I'd  say. 

FUNNY,  these  Hollywood  rumors.  Re- 
cently a  columnist  printed  an  item  to  the 
effect  that  Katharine  Hepburn  had  been 
asked  by  a  bartender  in  one  of  the  cocktail 
lounges  for  her  autograph  and  that  Kath- 
arine had  not  only  refused,  but  had  torn 
up  the  picture.  Columnist  reported  two  eye- 
witnesses. Now  comes  the  other  side  of 
the  story.  Katharine's  friends  insist  they 
were  standing  by  her  side  when  the  request 
was  made  and  saw  her  autograph  the 
picture,  remarking,  in  a  joking  way:  "It's 
a  good  thing  you  mix  good  drinks'."  You 
can  take  your  pick  of  the  two  versions — 
if  you  care. 

THERE'S  never  a  dull  moment,  out  on 
the  set  of  "The  Last  of  Mrs.  Cheney." 
Someone  has  introduced  a  new  card  game 
called  "Washwoman's  Delight,"  which  goes 
on  for  hours  on  end.  When  a  player  has 
to  leave  to  appear  in  a  scene,  one  of  the 
grips  or  property  boys  will  take  his  hand 
until  his  return.  //  they  ever  tire  of  this, 
there's  Colleen  Claire,  who  is  playing  m  a 
small  part  in  the  picture,  to  read  your 
horoscope.  She's  already  drawn  up  those  of 
Bill  Powell,  Joan  Crawford,  and  Bob 
Montgomery. 

pLAUDETTE  COLBERT  crashed  the 
^—  "sneak"  preview  of  "Camille"  that 
afternoon  and  cried  and  cried,  she  was  so 
touched  by  Greta  Garbo's  performance. 


Joan  Crawford  and  Bill  Powell  romance 
in  "The  Last  of  Mrs.  Cheney,"  which 
Joan  decided  she'd  rather  play  than 
"Parnell."  So  Myrna  Loy  took  Clark 
Gable  and  "Parnell,"  and  Joan  took  Bill. 
Interesting  switch-about,  eh? 


BY  THE  time  Jeanette  MacDonald'S 
marriage  to  Gene  Raymond  takes  place 
in  June,  she'll  have  practically  nothing  to 
buy  for  the  house  except  furniture,  at  the 
rate  things  are  progressing.  Fans  all  over 
the  country  have  been  deluging  her  with 
every  imaginable  kind  of  household  linens, 
many  of  them  exquisite  pieces  of  hand 
work.  Only  last  week,  Jeanette  received 
over  one  hundred  gifts.  And  she's  terribly 
touched  and  pleased  about  it  all. 


REMEMBER  the  huge  star  sapphire  that 
Carole  Lombard's  been  wearing  in  prac- 
tically every  picture  for  ever  so  long  ? 
Well,  Missy  Lombard's  just  bored  to  death 
with  star  sapphires  and  she's  put  the  fa- 
mous ring  and  the  clips  that  match  in  her 
safety  deposit  box  for  the  time  being. 
Carole's  still  wearing  that  new  ruby  and 
diamond  ring,  however,  and  we  wouldn't 
venture  to  say  who  we  think  gave  it  to 
her! 
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TITTLE  Simone  Simon  is  losing  no  time, 
L.  over  on  the  set  of  "Seventh  Heaven," 
in  trying  to  capture  one  of  the  most 
elusive  young  men  in  Hollywood,  James 
Stewart.  And  doing  right  well,  I  should 
say.  judging  from  her  radiant  expression 
as  they  sat  at  luncheon  in  the  commissary 
the  other  day.  Incidentally,  the  studio  has 
just  made  Simone  a  present  of  a  brand 
new  portable  dressing-room  for  her  use 
on  the  set,  all  done  up  in  ivory  and  green 
taffeta — which  should  be  a  help  in  fur- 
thering this  new  romance,  if  you  ask 
me! 

A FEW  days  prior  to  his  return  to 
Hollywood  to  appear  in  "The  Prince 
and  the  Pauper,"  Errol  Flynn  telegraphed 
his  best  friend  asking  that  his  schnauser, 
Arno,  be  brought  over  to  the  airport  to 
meet  him.  So  keenly  had  he  felt  the  separa- 
tion from  his  dog,  he  couldn't  even  wait 
to  get  home  to  see  him ! 

DURING  the  recent  illness  of  little 
Mavourneen  O'Brien,  Papa  Pat  wTas  so 
worried  he  had  a  direct  line  in  contact 
with  the  house  all  the  time  he  was  working 
on  the  set.  She's  better  now,  but  will  have 
to  have  those  old  tonsils  removed  as  soon 
as  she's  in  condition. 

DROPPED  in  at  Metro  for  lunch  the 
other  noon  with  Virginia  Bruce,  to 
find  her  looking  lovelier  than  ever  in  a 
wool  dress  of  artichoke  green  trimmed  in 
brown,  and  wearing  sables.  She  was  also 
wearing  a  most  unusual  gold  signet  ring 
with  an  inscription  in  Hebrew.  We  tried 
to  find  out  whose  it  was,  but  no  luck. 
"Ginny"  is  getting  that  cagey  about  her 
boy  friends,  these  days. 

THEY'VE  had  to  put  up  a  large  "No 
I  Visitors"  sign  on  the  set  when  Hugh 
Herbert  is  working.  It  sounds  like  a  gag. 
but  the  fact  remains  that  onlookers  simply 
can't  restrain  their  laughter  when  Hugh  is 
emoting  and  it  was  beginning  to  cost  the 
studio  money.  So  Hugh's  audience  is  now 
confined  to  members  of  the  cast  and 
crew. 

IITTLE  Deanna  Durbin.  who  has  had 
L  Hollywood  agog  since  her  debut  in 
"Three  Smart  Girls,"  is  not  so  little,  after 
all.  She  doesn't  look  to  be  more  than  thir- 
teen— her  publicized  age — but  she's  actu- 
ally seventeen ! 


C!ose-up  of  two  beauties  who  seem  to 
be  far  apart  in  feelings.  Above,  Alice 
Faye  and  Madeleine  Carroll  swap  icy 
stares  in  "On  the  Avenue."  Left,  close- 
up  of  a  congenial  twosome — Cary  Grant 
and  Irene  Dale  (what's  this,  Cary,  an- 
other new  girl?),  seen  at  a  recent 
Hollywood  gathering. 


DROPPED  in  on  the  set  of  "Swing  High, 
Swring  Low"  at  Paramount  to  find  Fred 
MacMurray  and  Mitchell  Leisen  in  a  big 
huddle  over  the  plans  for  Fred's  new 
house,  now  in  the  process  of  construction. 
"Alitch"  finally  persuaded  Fred  to  eliminate 
the  breakfast  room  and  turn  it  into  a 
patio,  which  little  matter  Fred  is  taking 
up  with  his  architect.  Incidentally,  he's  as 
excited  over  this  new  home  as  a  child  with 
a  new  toy.  You  see,  it's  the  first  house 
he's  ever  really  owned. 

ANN  SOTHERN  is  working  on  the 
Metro  lot  for  the  first  time  since  she 
was  under  contract  there  as  Harriet  Lake. 
And  just  for  old  times'  sake,  Ann  asked 
for  her  old  dressing-room  to  use  while  on 
the  lot  rather  than  the  star  suite  they  had 
prepared  for  her.  The  room  was  occupied 
by  one  of  the  young  Metro  babes,  however, 
and  it  couldn't  be  arranged.  So  Ann  had  to 
be  content  just  to  look  in  on  her  old 
quarters. 

FIVE  minutes  with  those  insane  Ritz 
Brothers,  and  you  honestly  begin  to  doubt 
your  own  sanity!  Such  antics,  such  rolling 
of  eyes,  so  many  gags — they'll  keep  you 
in  stitches.  Did  learn  something  interest- 
ing from  them,  however,  which  is  they  are 
never  written  into  the  script  but  are  left 
to  their  own  inimitable  devices  in  each 
scene. 

CONTRARY  to  current  rumors,  Elea- 
nore  Whitney  did  not  give  back  that 
diamond  ring  to  Johnny  Downs.  And  any- 
way, it  wasn't  a  ring;  it  was  a  diamond 
bracelet ! 

(Continued  on  page  99) 


Strong  men  of  the  screen  meet  in  one 
of  the  most  interesting  casting  arrange- 
ments in  some  time.  Edward  Arnold  and 
George  Bancroft,  left,  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  drama  that  brews  when  two  such 
huskies  get  together. 
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at  the  middle  of  Sylvia  Sidney's  forehead, 
ears,  and  the  absolute  absence  of  fori 
are  important  notes  in  the  nev 


:ulptured  ringlets 


"brushed  up" 
vaves  or  tiny 


styles. 


Fasnions 


or 


hi 
H 


air 


HAIR  styles  are  in  revolt !  And  one  of  the  loveliest 
rebels  against  set  waves  and  tiny  sculptured 
ringlets  is  Sylvia  Sidney  who  is  starring  in  "You 
Only  Live  Once,"  a  Walter  Wanger  production  released 
through  United  Artists. 

Sylvia  dares  to  go  all  the  way  in  discarding  the  old 
and  taking  on  the  new.  She  shows  that  it  can  be  done 
very  becomingly  indeed !  That  brushed-up-off-the-ears 
effect  and  the  soft  pompadour  roll  in  front  are  newest 
of  the  new.  They  are  not  hard  to  wear  and  they're  sur- 
prisingly easy  to  arrange  and  keep  in  place. 

If  you  want  to  be  one  of  the  rebels  yourself  and  go 
in  for  a  new  hair  style,  begin  by  changing  your  part. 
That  is  your  declaration  of  independence  and  it's  good 
for  your  hair,  too.  Wearing  the  part  in  the  same  place 
year  in  and  year  out  is  likely  to  make  your  hair  thin 
out  unevenly.  Besides,  it's  monotonous. 

Center  parts  are  very  smart.  Then  there's  the  diagonal 
side  part  that  ends  almost  center-front.  Or  a  straight 
side  part  may  run  diagonally  down  the  back  to  add 


A  revolution  in  hair  styles 
led  by  Hollywood  beauties 
is  popularizing  coiffures 
that  are  flattering,  simple, 
and   radically  different! 


By  Elin  Neil 


interest  to  your  head's  rear  view.  If 
you  wear  a  side  part,  it  is  best  to  ar- 
range it  so  you  have  plenty  of  hair  on 
the  "up  side"  of  your  tilted  hat. 

The  most  exciting  news  in  parts  is 
the  one  that  runs  crosswise  over  the 
top  of  your  head,  from  ear-to-ear.  You 
bring  the  front  hair  forward  to  arrange 
in  a  pompadour  roll  or  a  mass  of  soft 
curls  brushing  your  forehead.  Back  of 
the  part,  your  hair  is  arranged  in  curls 
or  carried  straight  down  the  neck-line 
where  it  ends  in  a  low  placed  roll. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  smartest  new 
hair  styles  I  have  seen  consists  of  an 
ear-to-ear  part  and  one  continuous  roll 
all  the  way  across  the  hair-line  in  front, 
diagonally  down  over  the  upper  edges  of 
ear  and  low  across  the  back  of  the  neck. 
All  the  hair  inside  this  circle  is  smooth 
and  shining.  This  coiffure  is  for  the 
young  face  with  small  features.  It's 
especially  charming  if  you  have  a 
piquant  up-turned  nose. 

Then  there's  a  "beach-comber"  style 
that's  wonderfully  easy  to  keep  in  place  if  you  lead  a 
strenuous  life.  A  side  part  is  carried  all  the  way  down 
the  back  so  it  makes  a  half-circle.  All  the  hair  on  the 
down  side  of  the  part  is  brushed  up  into  one  soft  roll 
over  the  ear,  which  is  balanced  by  a  similar  roll  above 
the  other  ear.  Going  up  from  the  part  is  a  single  pom- 
padour curl,  about  three  inches  long,  turned  back  and 
up  from  the  forehead.  The  back  of  the  head  shows  a 
smooth  swirl  and  there's  no  sign  of  a  wave  anywhere. 
This  is  a  grand  style  for  the  girl  with  a  well-shaped 
head  who  doesn't  like  to  spend  much  time  fixing  her 
hair. 

One  of  the  most  popular  "coronation"  coiffures  starts 
with  a  center  part.  The  hair  is  smooth  on  top  and  there 
are  two  large  rolls  brushed  up  from  the  ears  and  shaped 
like  triangles.  This  is  especially  smart  for  evening  with 
a  hair  ornament  that  comes  to  a  point  like  a  widow's 
peak  at  the  center  of  your  forehead. 

Incidentally,  hair  ornaments  for  evening  are  more 
popular  than  ever.  The  newest  (Continued  on  page  93) 
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A  Real  Day  with  Clark  Cable 


under  a  yoke  to  possessions.  He  patted  his 
mahogany  radio-phonograph  and  then  ad- 
mitted honestly.  "Most  of  my  records  here 
are  jazz.  I  hate  to  dance.  Always  have.  But 
I  enjoy  listening  to  hot  rhythms.  I  buy  a 
lot  of  the  new  recordings.  Go  into  some 
music  store  and  get  rash.  Oh,  and  I've  quite 
a  fewr  foreign  gypsy  records,  too.  Hungarian 
and  Russian  string  effects — I  go  for  them. 
I  guess  I  started  loving  gypsy  strains  when 
I  was  wandering  around  the  country  my- 
self, and  this  is  the  hangover  !" 

He's  too  thoroughly  he-man  to  fret  about 
particular  period  pieces  or  special  star 
color-scheming.  He's  virile  instead  of  arty, 
discriminating  without  being  spoiled  into 
demanding  modes  for  moods. 

He  has  no  secretary  in  attendance,  no 
servants.  The  Park  Avenue  boys  may  have 
their  staffs,  but  Clark  with  every  excuse 
to  be  grand  employs  neither  valet  nor  but- 
ler. "I'm  not  helpless,"  he  states  succinctly. 
The  man  who  cares  for  his  dressing-room 
at  the  studio  drops  up  several  times  a  week 
to  see  that  the  dry  cleaners  and  laundry 
lads  are  playing  ball  properly. 

He  had  shaved  and  bathed  and  had  been 
reading  the  morning  newspapers. 

"What  did  you  read  first?" 

"Oh,  that  item  about  David  Windsor  and 
Mrs.  Simpson,"  he  replied.  Demonstrating 
that  Clark's  as  human  as  the  rest  of  us ! 
"Then  Louella  Parsons'  column.  After  that 
the  sport  pages."  Of  course  he's  intrigued 
with  the  racing  reports  at  the  moment. 

When  I  started  this  "pot-luck"  approach 
on  the  stars  I  didn't  suspect  I'd  practically 
starve  to  death  to  begin  with !  Taylor  only 
had  orange  juice  and  toast  and  coffee  for 
breakfast,  but  Clark  beat  that.  "Breakfast  ?" 
he  queried.  I  insisted  I'd  have  what  he  did. 
A  bell-boy  brought  up  two  cups  of  delicious 
coffee  for  us  and — as  you  used  to  phrase  it 
when  you  were  tops,  Ethel  Barrymore, 
"That's  all  there  is,  there  isn't  any  more" — 
for  Gable.  No,  he  isn't  dieting;  he  isn't 
hungry  until  he's  swung  through  a  lot  of 
action. 

We  were  off  then  for  the  promised  horse- 
back ride.  A  Los  Angeles  attorney,  whom 
Clark  has  known  ever  since  he  broke  into 
pictures,  has  a  barn  out  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley,  and  Clark  stables  Southern 
Son.  his  sorrel  horse,  there. 

The  elevator  shot  us  down  to  the  base- 
ment garage,  where  gleaming  limousines 
vied  with  streamlined  roadsters.  I  was  led. 
however,  to  a  1928  Ford! 

"Yeh,"  Clark  nodded,  "this  is  the  one 
Carole  gave  me  last  Valentine's  Day."  He 
had  it  painted  black,  has  purchased  a  new- 
motor,  a  new7  top,  new  tires,  and  fenders. 
Consequently,  it  runs  like  a  top  and  it's 
his  regular  runabout. 

I  climbed  in  and  he  headed  toward  Metro. 

"You  aren't  going  to  visit  sets,  are  you?" 

"No,  sir!  But  we  have  to  pick  up  feed 
at  Palms."  He  maneuvered  in  to  the  curb 
in  front  of  a  grain  store.  "I  had  a  struggle 
spotting  this :  in  Beverly  they  only  have 
pet  shops."  The  first  buying  of  horse  fod- 
der here  by  Gable  is  the  favorite  tale  of 
the  old  proprietor.  Clark,  like  today,  had 
been  dressed  in  anything  but  star  get-up. 
He  had  picked  out  a  couple  of  sacks  each 
of  barley  and  bran  and  oats.  When  he  went 
to  pay  the  fellow  said,  "Name,  please !" 
Our  hero  answered  modestly,  "Gable."  The 
instant  snap  was,  "First  name !"  And  Clark 
gave  it.  At  that  the  store-keeper  really 
looked  at  him.  He  reddened.  He  stuttered. 
"Not — ?"  He  apologized  profusely.  So 
whenever  anyone  tells  Clark  he's  world 
famous  he  grins.  "They  even  don't  know 
me  a  quarter-of-a-mile  from  Culver  City !" 

When  we  went  in  we  were  welcomed 


Continued  from  page  23 

mighty  heartily.  Clark  wanted  alfalfa  mo- 
lasses. We  loaded  so  many  sacks  into  the 
rear  that  the  back  of  his  car  wouldn't  close. 
Each  fender  held  a  sack  of  barley.  And  then 
we  were  off  again,  over  Beverly  Glen  pass 
into  the  valley. 

"How's  it  happen  you  haven't  the  back- 
to-the-farm  bug  like  the  rest  of  the  stars 
who  are  settling  out  here?"  I  probed. 

"Because  I'm  not  built  to  settle  down," 
Clark  replied  pithily.  "The  peace  that  comes 
from  rocking  by  your  own  fireplace,  from 
the  knowledge  that  you  are  anchored  there, 
isn't  for  me.  I  know,  fellow.  I've  tried  to 
squelch  my  impudent  craving  for  freedom. 
But  whenever  I've  endeavored  to  settle 
down  it— well,  it  hasn't  clicked." 

He  stopped  to  dicker  with  a  roadside 
Japanese  fruit  grower.  "A  box  of  carrots 


— the  ninety-cent  size!"  The  Japanese 
didn't  recognize  him  as  a  personage,  but  he 
greeted  him  as  a  steady  customer. 

Clark  intended  the  carrots  for  the  horse, 
but  he  ate  one  himself  and  handed  me  one. 
I  wasn't  proud — especially  since  I'd  had 
no  breakfast ! 

At  the  stable  Clark  told  the  groom  to 
saddle  a  horse  for  me;  he  wanted  to  at- 
tend to  his  own  horse.  Smoky,  his  dog, 
dashed  out  affectionately  and  raced  us  as 
w-e  aimed  towards  the  foothills. 

Silence  swamped  him.  A  girl  who  is  fond 
of  dancing  can  understand.  She  wants  to 
sway  with  the  melody.  When  Clark  is  on 
his  horse  he  suddenly  has  no  chatter  in  him. 

In  twenty  minutes  we  were  in  cattle- 
grazing  land.  Smoky  was  searching  for 
gophers  and  snakes,  and  Clark  was  ap- 
parently completely  happy.  It  was  winter, 
but  the  California  sun  was  warm  and  the 
rim  of  purple  mountains  was  a  marvelous 
sight. 

We  had  the  big  accident  then.  If  I  had 
only  had  a  16  mm.  camera!  We  wrere  riding 
up  a  creek,  or  rather  on  the  bank  of  a  wash. 
I  was  on  a  trail  horse,  and  Southern  Son 


isn't  that  type.  The  rains  must  have  under- 
mined the  path,  for  there  was  a  crumbling 
of  the  path  and  Southern  Son  slipped.  Clark 
instinctively  realized  the  danger;  he  whirled 
the  horse's  head  around,  but  Southern  Son's 
hind  feet  skidded  and  Clark  flew  one  way 
while  the  horse  fell  on  its  stomach.  Clark 
wasn't  hurt.  He  quickly  sprang  up  and  to 
the  horse,  which  had  only  its  front  knees 
on  solid  ground  and  was  sweating  with  fear. 
But  Clark  quieted  him.  It  was  a  full 
twenty-five  feet  to  the.  bottom  of  the  gully, 
but  his  soothing  words  stopped  the  animal's 
panic.  Gently,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a 
strong  but  understanding  man,  Clark  held 
the  horse's  head  and  put  his  shoulder 
against  Southern  Son's.  He  scrambled  him 
about  and  they  both  plunged  down  into  the 
creek  bed.  And  emerged  without  a  single- 


scratch — both  of  them !  This  was  the  most 
tense  five  minutes  I  ever  experienced,  and 
out  there  in  God's  outdoors  Gable  in  the 
flesh  was  keener  than  he's  ever  been  on 
the    screen ! 

Out  of  breath,  but  still  able  to  grin,  Clark 
continued  the  pace  he'd  set.  It  was  1  p.  m. 
when  we  sighted  the  barn. 

"Southern  Son's  calmed  now  so  I'll  let 
him  do  what  he  prefers."  Whereupon  the 
groom  wheeled  out  a  brand  new  two-wheel 
cart — a  Christmas  present  from  Miss  Lom- 
bard !  "They  don't  make  many  of  these  any 
more — this  came  all  the  way  from  the 
East."  Clark  asserted,  his  eyes  shining  with 
joy.  He  changed  Southern  Son's  harness,  I 
got  up  onto  the  narrow  seat  beside  him, 
and  away  we  went.  Well,  until  you've 
whizzed  down  a  country  lane  with  Clark 
Gable  in  his  feather-weight  cart  you  haven't 
lived — Mr.  Taylor,  park  that  mechanical 
gadget  and  get  yourself  a  whiff  of  a  buggy 
like  Gable  and  grandpa  chose ! 

I  popped  the  question  about  what  he  pre- 
fers in  women  then.  He  swerved  the  cart. 
"I've  always  wanted  to  have  you  birds  in 
a  spot  like  this  w^hen  I've  been  asked  that!" 
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he  cried.  We  lurched  from  side  to  side.  "I 
don't  care !"  I  shouted.  So  he  slowed  down. 
"I  notice  first  if  a  woman  is  well-groomed 
and  secondly  if  she's  dumb,"  he  stated, 
chuckling  at  my  sigh  of  relief.  I  was  going 
to  live  to  tell  this  tale !  "Heaven  preserve 
me  from  one-track  ladies  who  never  read 
or  observe  or  gather  a  little  idea  of  what 
life's  all  about." 

Now  I  was  the  one  who  was  all  out  of 
breath.  When  we  returned  to  the  barn 
Clark  cooled  the  horse  and  rubbed  him 
down  himself.  This  was  the  groom's  job, 
but  he  was  determined  to  do  it. 

At  2  :30  we  headed  for  the  city.  Coming 
in  by  Ventura  Boulevard,  Clark  drew  into 
a  drive-in  hamburger  stand.  "I  favor  this 
simple  system  for  refreshments.  After  the 
movies  at  nights,  too.  I  haven't  the  Troca- 
dero  habit;  I  just  come  into  one  of  these 
convenient  places  where  they  hang  a  tray 
on  your  door-sill."  A  hamburger  was  our 
luncheon. 

He  didn't  go  directly  to  the  hotel,  but  to 
his  father's  house  in  Hollywood.  There  I 
met  Mr.  Gable,  senior,  a  middle-aged  oil 
man  who  now  is  interested  in  desert  mines. 
Clark's  step-mother  wasn't  in ;  but  he  evi- 
dently thinks  she  is  pretty  grand.  The  con- 
versation between  Clark  and  his  father  was 
all  about  the  latter's  last  trip  to  Death 
Valley.  Although  Clark  is  a  self-made  suc- 
cess, and  though  he  struck  out  on  his  own, 
he  remembers  to  visit  here  frequently. 

Leisurely  we  returned  to  the  hotel,  and 
to  the  front.  The  chauffeurs  of  the  luxury 
automobiles  gaped.  But  the  doorman  non- 
chalantly snapped  his  fingers  for  an  at- 
tendant, who  promptly  departed  with  the 
conveyance.  We  walked  through  the  lobby. 
People  did  a  "double-take"  upon  glimpsing 
The  Great  Gable  in  costume — no  doubt !  Of 
course  Parnell,  champion  of  Irish  freedom, 
never  had  to  wear  cowboy  overalls ;  but 
obviously  the  greatest  male  box-office  mag- 
net in  America  was  in  character  for  some- 
thing. No  women  made  a  rush  attack,  be- 
cause Clark  kept  striding. 

"You  know,  I  like  people,  and  I'm  not 
bothered  when  I  stumble  upon  the  good 
news  that  they  like  me.  Only  you  feel  so 
darned  embarrassed  when  a  crowd  begins 
gathering,  or  in  a  lobby  like  that." 

Upstairs  he  changed  into  veteran  slacks 
and  dug  out  a  leather  jacket.  He  got  his 
rifle,  a  30.6  Springfield  which  he  had  made 
to  order  in  Philadelphia  in  1932,  and  pol- 
ished the  telescope  sight  with  loving  hands. 
Love?  Oh,  yes — love  and  Lombard! 

I'm  sure  you've  been  anxious  for  me  to 
get  to  this.  Carole  won't  utter  one  word 
for  publication  as  to  how  she  regards  Clark, 
but  everyone  can  tell  you  that  he's  the  apple 
of  her  eye.  They  send  each  other  great 
bouquets  of  red  roses  practically  every 
other  day,  and  when  a  guy  like  Gable  will 
have  a  vase  of  red  roses  in  his  studio 
dressing-suite,  then  is  he  sunk?  Or  is  he? 
You  won't  be  knowing  by  asking  him  di- 
rectly. 

Hadn't  he  even  telephoned  her  yet?  Not 
since  I'd  been  on  hand.  I  wouldn't  put  it 
past  him  to  have  called  her  before  I  arrived 
because,  after  all,  she  was  working  that 
day. 

The  rifle  range  at  Burbank  was  next. 
I  held  onto  his  gun,  the  same  one  he's  used 
when  he's  gone  after  big  game,  as  we 
jounced  forth  in  the  Ford  again.  A  minute 
after  we  had  emerged  from  the  hotel  the 
attendant  had  produced  it.  "The  service  is 
so  excellent,"  muttered  Clark,  "that  I'll  bet 
he  stores  it  in  the  alley.  That's  what  I'd  do 
with  it  if  I  were  he !" 

It  was  a  half  hour's  jaunt  to  Burbank 
and  Clark's  mind  was  on  the  car  he  is  going 
to  make.  I  don't  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
he's  a  great  lover — you'll  have  to  question 
the  women  who  should  know  about  that ! — 
but  he's  also  a  fool  for  fussing  with  cars. 
Reviving  this  gillopy  that  Carole  gave  him 
isn't  enough.  He  plans  to  be  the  modern 


counterpart  of  the  man  who  constructed  the 
immortal  one-horse  shay ! 

"A  friend  of  mine  runs  a  little  garage. 
He  helped  me  get  this  thing  together  in 
ripe  shape.  I  go  down  to  his  place — he's  the 
entire  force — and  fiddle  around.  We're  in- 
spired with  the  notion  of  building  a  car 
ourselves ;  he's  saving  prospective  pieces. 
Of  course,  we're  not  going  to  go  at  it  in, 
the  logical  way — we  want  novel  improve- 
ments. And  it  may  not  run  a  hundred  years 
to  a  day  like  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  shay. 
But  wait  till  Carole  has  to  ride  down  the 
Boulevard  in  it!" 

"Somebody  gave  me  a  tip,"  I  said  when 
he'd  been  silently  grinning  over  this  pros- 
pect for  two  blocks.  "They  told  me  to  ask 
you  about  the  pies  a  firechief's  daughter 
has  been  baking  for  you.  What's  that 
about?" 

"I  am  not  in  love  with  the  firechief's 
daughter !"  he  rallied  and  leaned  on  the 
horn  to  emphasize  the  remark.  "The  daugh- 
ter of  the  Metro  firechief  is  fourteen  and 
she  cooks  me  pies  and  do  I  relish  carting 
them  home  and  eating  a  whole  one  before 
going  to  bed!" 

"But  how  are  you  going  to  end  up, 
Clark?"  With  his  mind  still  on  the  auto- 
mobile he's  concocting  I '  thought  his  sub- 
conscious might  be  lured  into  a  startling 
confession.  But  you  can't  trap  him  that 
easily.  He  brushed  the  dream  of  his  crea- 
tion away  and  took  me  seriously. 

"I  don't  know,  Ben,  and  probably  this 
is  the  criminal  thing — I'm  not  worrying ! 
I'm  investing  my  money  as  cannily  as  I 
can,  because  I  think  I'd  be  an  awful  sap  to 
wind  up  busted  after  having  this  swell 
chance  to  feather  my  nest.  But  as  to  what 
I'll  do  when  I'm  washed  up  in  pictures — 
your  guess  equals  mine.  I  know  I'll  get  a 
kick  out  of  travelling,  for  I've  been  curious 
about  what's  around  the  corner  ever  since 
I  was  a  kid.  I've  covered  most  of  the  United 
States — recently  by  quick  airplane  trips, 
formerly  by  any  means  I  could  promote 
transportation,  including  hopping  trains 
when  I  wasn't  a  paying  customer.  I  haven't 
been  to  all  the  national  parks  yet,  and  I 
look  forward  to  seeing  all  of  them  because 
I  love  the  outdoors  and  mountains.  Nat- 
urally I'm  keen  to  see  Europe  and  Asia. 
But  I  know  this,  besides,  I'm  going  to  hate 
to  have  to  quit  pictures.  I'm  tickled  silly  at 
the  opportunity  to  be  in  'em !" 

The  private  rifle  range  loomed  before  us 
just  then.  The  men  who  hailed  Clark 
familiarly  turned  out  to  be  Los  Angeles 


Magic  touch!  Leah  Ray,  new  screen 
beauty,  makes  making-up  a  pleasure 
for   leading   man,  Anthony  Martin. 


business  men.  He  doesn't,  as  you're  per- 
ceiving, parade  with  actors  in  his  spare 
time. 

"The  theory  of  this  range,"  Clark  said, 
"is  to  teach  one  to  judge  distances.  So 
when  you're  hunting  you  can  gauge  your 
shots  correctly."  The  targets  were  from 
two  hundred  to  a  thousand  yards  distant, 
and  shortly  Mr.  Gable  was  gayly  indulging 
in  a  veritable  gamut  of  shooting.  He  lay 
prone  and  sniped;  he  stood  up  and  peered 
imposingly  through  his  telescope.  He  ex- 
pressed regret  at  forgetting  to  bring  his 
revolver.  Considering  his  accuracy  it's  too 
bad  Metro  doesn't  whip  up  a  first-class 
Western  for  him;  he  could  give  Gary 
Cooper  plenty  of  competftion. 

There  was  just  half  an  hour  of  light 
left  for  all  this.  At  dusk  we  piled  into 
the  Ford  and  it  was  then,  heading  for 
home,  that  Clark  finally  confessed  he  had 
a  stiff  neck.  "I  was  hunting  last  week-end 
and  I  couldn't  find  my  own  cap,  so  I  bor- 
rowed someone's.  It  wouldn't  fit,  but  I  let 
it  sit  on  my  head  anyway.  And  then  on 
my  way  in  the  weather  became  cold  and  I 
got  mad  at  the  darned  thing.  I  gave  a  tre- 
mendous jerk,  trying  to  stretch  it — and 
pulled  a  muscle  in  my  neck!  Next  day  I 
had  a  sore  neck  and  back  and  had  to  go 
to  the  nurse  at  the  studio  for  hot  appli- 
cations. It's  still  on  the  sore  side."  All  day 
he'd  neglected  to  mention  this! 

At  the  hotel  he  mixed  me  a  whiskey  and 
soda  and  turned  on  a  radio  for  the  first 
time — Bob  Taylor  has  his  radio  going  from 
dawn  on.  Clark  reminisced  then,  recalling 
various  amusing  spots  he'd  been  in.  They 
had  seemed  serious  jams,  unsolvable 
dilemmas  at  the  time.  But  everything  had 
eventually  smoothed  out.  He  didn't  moralize 
that  it  was  because  he'd  had  the  nerve  to 
battle  through  defeat,  but  that's  the  honest 
truth. 

I  noticed  a  lot  of  travel  advertisements 
on  a  couch.  "Where  are  you  going  now?" 

"I  wish  I  could  discover  ivhcn  I'm  going," 
he  retorted,  "I've  been  working  steadily  for 
a  year,  except  for  occasional  brief  spells 
off,  and  I'm  anxious  to  fly  to  Japan  and 
China  for  a  personal  look-see.  Europe  after 
this.  I  had  my  passage  booked  on  the  very 
first  flight  of  the  China  Clipper,  and  then 
I  was  square  in  the  middle  of  a  picture 
when  it  went." 

The  telephone,  which  had  not  been  ring- 
ing every  other  second  because  the  hotel 
protects  him  from  pests,  rang  then. 

"I'm  glad  you  can  make  it,"  I  overheard 
him  say.  He  seemed  interested  in  whoever 
was  accepting  an  invitation  he'd  undoubt- 
edly proffered  for  dinner.  I  needed  but  one 
guess  as  to  who  she  was — do  you  need  more 
than  one  ? 

"Are  you  transforming  yourself  into 
dinner  clothes?"  I  ventured. 

Clark  shook  his  head  vigorously. 

"I  haven't  been  in  a  night  club  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  I  haven't  struggled  into  a 
dinner  jacket  for  six  whole  months!" 

So  Carole  Lombard  who  is  feminine 
fashion  incarnate,  hasn't  made  Gable  over. 
He  remains  magnificently  untamed. 

It  was  pure  coincidence  that  I  went  to 
the  Drive-in  Theatre  on  Pico  Boulevard 
that  evening.  It's  one  of  Hollywood's  unique 
features;  you  sit  in  your  machine  and 
watch  a  picture  unreel  on  a  large  outdoor 
screen.  You  can  put  your  arm  around  your 
sweetheart  and  nobody'll  be  peeking. 

But  poor  Clark  Gable!  There  he  was, 
in  that  perfectly  plain  black  Ford  which 
was  the  height  of  inconspicuousness.  Neither 
he  nor  Carole  were  recognized  by  anyone 
else.  But  met  Several  hundred  cars  were 
parked  in  that  field  and  Fate  guided  him 
within  reach  of  these  reportorial  orbs. 

He  even  takes  his  movies  drive-in  style. 

He  seemed — if  I  may  say  so — to  have  his 
his  arm  around  his  lady  fair.  I  won't  swear 
to  it;  after  all,  I  had  my  arm  around  some- 
one pretty  fascinating,  too ! 


THE  VARIED  ACTI 


MRS 


MRS.  LOUIS  SWIFT,  JR.,  of  Chi- 
cago's prominent  family,  is  well-known 


MRS.  SWIFT  DINES  in  the  Casino 
Room  of  Chicago's  Congress  Hotel.  "Here, 
too,"  says  Joseph  Spagat,  Maitre  de  Cafe, 
"Camels  are  the  favorite  cigarette." 


A  few  of  the  distinguished 

women  who  prefer 
Camel's  costlier  tobaccos: 

MRS.  NICHOLAS  BIDDLE,  Philadelphia 
MRS.  ALEXANDER  BLACK.  Los  Angeles 
MRS.  POWELL  CABOT,  Boston 
MRS.  THOMAS  M.  CARNEGIE,  JR.,  New  York 

MRS.  J.  GARDNER  COOLIDGE  II,  Boston 
MRS.  ANTHONY  J.  DREXEL  3rd,  Philadelphia 
MRS.  CHISWELL  DABNEY  LANGHORNE,  Virginia 
MRS.  NICHOLAS  G.  PENNIMAN  IH,  Baltimore 
MISS  ANNE  C.  ROCKEFELLER,  New  York 
MRS.  BROOKFIELD  VAN  RENSSELAER.  New  York 


AS  A  SPORTSWOMAN,  Mrs.  Swift  is  world  famous.  She  spent  dangerous 
months  in  India  and  Africa  hunting  wild  boars,  tigers,  elephants.  In  the  States, 
during  the  winter  season  when  society  is  so  engrossed  with  outdoor  sports,  Mrs. 
Swift  enjoys  skiing.  "It's  fun,"  she  says,  "but  requires  healthy  nerves.  So  Camels 
are  the  only  cigarette  I  care  to  smoke.  They  set  me  on  my  way  feeling  right." 

Carriers  aid  to  digestion. .  .  on  your  busy  days! 


MOST  modern  women  lead  quite 
active  lives.  Preparing  meals, 
parent- teachers'  activities,  and  so- 
cial life  are  enough  to  tax  nerves 
and  affect  digestion.  A  pleasant  way 
to  assist  good  digestion  is  to  smoke 
Camels  during  meals  and  after- 
ward. Smoking  Camels  promotes 
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the  natural  flow  of  fluids  so  neces- 
sary for  good  digestion.  Alkalinity 
increases.  Tension  eases.  A  com- 
forting "lift"  follows.  Equally  im- 
portant is  Camel's  mildness. They 
never  get  on  your  nerves,  or  tire 
your  taste.  Smoke  Camels  for  diges- 
tion's sake— and  better  "busy  days"! 


FOR  DIGESTIONS  SAKE 
SMOKE 
CAMELS! 


BE  IRRESISTIBLE  TONIGHT  WITH  IRRESISTIBLE  PERFUME 
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dilhr.  But  when  Basil  Rathbone  retires  of 
an  evening  he  retires  in  as  cheap  a  pair  of 
cotton  pajamas  as  you'll  ever  be  able  to 
find  in  Macy's  basement  on  bargain  day. 
Carold  Lombard,  just  to  be  contrary  no 
doubt,  wears  pajamas  all  day  but  when  she 
goes  to  bed  at  night  she  puts  on  a  night- 
gown. Usually  something  satiny  and  tail- 
ored. Carole  sleeps  in  an  old-fashioned 
four-poster  bed  with  little  chintz  curtains, 
which  isn't  the  kind  of  bed  you'd  think  the 
very  smart  and  glamorous  Miss  Lombard 
would  sleep  in.  Carole  is  one  of  the  few 
movie  stars  who  wakes  up  early,  (even 
when  she  isn't  working),  and  always  wakes 
up  in  a  good  humor — she  may  go  into  a 
mood  or  a  rage  later  in  the  day,  but  when 
she  wakes  up  she  is  in  high  spirits  and 
sings  all  through  her  bath  and  breakfast. 
She  has  an  annoying  habit  of  calling  people 
before  they've  had  their  coffee  and  sounds 
so  bright  and  chipper  that  you  can  hardly 
refrain  from  killing  her. 

Before  little  Jane  Withers  is  tucked 
away  at  night  by  her  adoring  mother  and 
father  she  has  to  kiss  all  her  dolls,  of 
which  she  has  dozens,  goodnight,  and  then 
after  ponderous  deliberation  on  the  subject 
she  chooses  one  of  them  to  sleep  with  her. 
Once  in  bed  her  father  reads  the  "funnies" 
from  all  the  Los  Angeles  newspapers  to 
her,  not  that  Jane  can't  read,  but  it's  just 
sort  of  a  tradition  in  the  family.  Then  after 
he  and  Jane  have  laughed  heartily  over 
Skippy  and  Hamburger  and  Toots  and  the 
rest,  Mrs.  Withers  puts  in  her  appearance 
with  Jane's  "lines"  for  the  next  day's  work. 
She  reads  them  over  to  Jane  several  times, 
and  then  Jane  repeats  them  after  her,  and 
Jane  arrives  on  the  set  the  next  day  know- 
ing much  more  about  the  picture  than  any- 
one else.  Little  Shirley  Temple  also  learns 
her  lines  in  bed  at  night.  Mrs.  Temple 
reads  the  script  to  her  and  then  cues  her 
on  her  lines — and  Shirley  wakes  up  the 
next  morning  letter-perfect.  She  has  an 
amazing  memory,  which  is  often  quite  em- 
barrassing to  her  leading  men  who  can't 
remember  more  than  a  line  at  a  time.  Shir- 
ley very  obligingly  does  the  remembering 
for  everybody  on  the  set. 

Claudette  Colbert  suffers  from  a  terrific 
burglar  complex,  and  can  make  more  out 
of  a  little  squeak  than  anybody  else  can.  All 
during  the  night  she  fancies  she  hears  dis- 
turbing sounds  and  she  can  easily  work 
herself  up  into  a  state  of  nervous  jitters 
over  a  Venetian  blind  flapping  in  the 
breeze.  When  she  first  bought  him  Clau- 
dette used  to  have  Smokey,  her  famous 
French  poodle,  sleep  in  the  room  with  her 
so  his  barking  would  frighten  off  burglars ; 
but  it  seems  that  one  night  he  was  restless 
and  Claudette  died  a  thousand  deaths  while 
she  watched  the  door  stealthily  open,  fol- 
lowed by  a  cold,  unearthly  wetness  on  her 
arm.  Smokey  doesn't  sleep  there  any  more. 
Before  Claudette  became  a  movie  star  she 
spent  one  summer  on  the  stage  in  New 
York  in  a  little  mystery  drama  called  "The 
Mystery  Train."  In  the  second  act  she  was 
supposed  to  be  sitting  alone  in  a  lonely 
railroad  station  when  suddenly  she  looked 
up  and  saw  a  terrifying  apparition  at  the 
window — one  of  those  Frankenstein  things 
with  a  blue  light  around  it.  Then  she  was 
to  let  out  a  bloodcurdling  shriek.  The  man- 
agement had  no  complaints  to  make  over 
Miss  Colbert's  shrieks,  they  were  the  most 
realistic  things  in  the  show.  Now  every 
night  for  six  months  Claudette  knew  that 
she  was  going  to  look  at  that  window  in 
the  second  act,  and  she  knew  exactly  what 
she  was  going  to  see  there;  but  every 
night  for  six  months  she  was  horrified  and 


Their  Bed  Habits 

Continued  from  page  59 

frightened  out  of  her  wits  all  over  again. 
If  only  the  audience  had  been  as  scared  of 
the  apparition  as  Claudette  was  "The  Mys- 
tery Train"  would  have  had  a  much  longer 
run.  As  much  as  she'd  like  to  Claudette 
will  not  see  a  horror  picture  or  read  a 
gruesome  murder  mystery;  she  knows  only 
too  well  that  she  will  hear  weird  tappings 
and  see  bloody  corpses  all  night  long. 

But  Glenda  Farrell  and  Kay  Francis 
count  that  night  lost  that  they  do  not  read 
themselves  to  sleep  with  a  good  mystery 
story.  Sometimes  .it's  so  good  that  they 
don't  go  to  sleep  at  all.  Una  Merkel  and 
Jeanette  MacDonald  are  Hollywood's  best 
insomnia  victims,  with  Jean  Arthur  as  a 
good  runner-upper.  Una  reads  incessantly, 


Holding  hands,  smiling  gaily,  like 
real-life  sweethearts  —  which  they 
are — Jeanette  MacDonald  and  Gene 
Raymond  step  out  for  a  party,  above. 


and  can  often  do  away  with  a  weighty  tome 
all  in  one  evening ;  if  she  runs  out  of  books 
to  read,  and  still  can't  go  to  sleep,  she'll 
break  out  with  a  little  poetry,  and  it's  much 
better  poetry  than  you've  ever  written,  too. 
Rochelle  Hudson,  the  last  of  our  "Dear 
Diaries,"  never  goes  to  sleep  at  night  until 
she  has  written  up  the  events  of  the  day 
in  a  little  thing  made  famous  by  Mary 
Astor — and  even  then  Rochelle  does  a  little 
reading  before  dozing  off. 

Joan  Crawford  is  the  only  movie  star 
who  makes  her  own  bed  and  lies  in  it. 
Joan  has  never  been  able  to  find  a  maid 
who  can  tuck  sheets  in  just  right,  and  so 
Joan  insists  upon  making  her  own  bed.  Joan 
sleeps  in  light  blue  satin  nightgowns  with 
"Joan"  embroidered  on  them  and  she  never 
goes  to  bed  at  night  but  what  she  says  to 
herself,  "Maybe  tonight  we'll  have  an 
earthquake."  She  has  a  decided  earthquake 
phobia.  If  she  fancies  she  feels  a  slight 
tremble  of  the  house  during  the  night,  (and 
you  know  how  even  the  best  houses  "set- 
tle" occasionally),  she  is  out  of  bed  like 
a  streak  of  lightning  on  a  wild  dash  for 
the  great  open  spaces  of  Brentwood.  She'll 
have  no  walls  collapsing  on  her. 

Another  of  our  restless  sleepers  is  the 
lovely  Loretta  Young,  though  it's  light,  not 
earthquakes,  that  keeps  Loretta's  nerves 
on  edge  during  the  long  nights.  Loretta  is 
one  of  those  people,  and  Joan  Bennett  is 
another,  who  cannot  sleep  so  long  as  there 
is  one  little  glimmer  of  light  in  the  room. 
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She  has  thick,  heavy,  dark  drapes  on  her 
bedroom  windows ;  but  even  then  a  ray  of 
light  will  wiggle  its  way  in  occasionally, 
and  Loretta  will  just  go  crazy.  On  advice 
of  a  friend  she  bought  herself  a  couple  of 
black  masques  which  she  puts  on  now  be- 
fore going  to  bed — and  if  a  burglar  ever 
breaks  into  Loretta's  bedroom  he  will  think 
that  a  masquerade  party  is  going  on  and 
will  doubtless  ask  Loretta  for  the  next 
waltz  instead  of  the  family  jewels.  Loretta 
simply  cannot  sleep  on  linen  sheets,  they 
scratch  her  knees  and  elbows,  so  when  she 
goes  on  a  trip  or  drops  in  to  spend  the 
night  with  you  she  always  carries  along 
her  own  silken_  sheets.  Our  Loretta  has 
"temperamental  insomnia,"  we  say. 

Barbara  Stanwyck  is  one  of  those  nasty 
girls,  (and  I'm  one,  too),  who  cannot  speak 
a  civil  word  in  the  morning  until  she's  had 
her  coffee.  The  minute  she  wakes  up  she 
presses  a  button,  and  like  magic  a  pot  of 
coffee  appears  on  the  table  at  her  bedside. 
Everybody  in  her  household  knows  better 
than  to  speak  to  her  until  she  has  downed 
at  least  three  cups  of  coffee,  and  is  able  to 
face  life  and  another  day.  Barbara  wasn't 
sure  she  liked  Bob  Taylor  until  last  fall 
when  he  went  to  New  York  and  called  her 
over  the  phone  at  the  ungodly  hour  of  six 
o'clock — it  was  ten  o'clock  in  New  York 
and  Bob  was  so  eager  to  tell  Barbara  all 
about  the  crowds  of  people  who  weren't 
going  anywhere  that  he  forgot  all  about 
the  change  in  time.  The  fact  that  she  could 
speak  to  him  at  six  in  the  morning,  and 
without  her  coffee,  proved  to  Barbara  with- 
out a  doubt  that  she  must  be  rather  fond  of 
the  Taylor  lad.  But  don't  you  try  it  on  her. 

Francis  Lederer  is  so  busy  during  the 
day,  what  with  Peace  and  Margot,  and  wal- 
nuts and  apricots,  and  acting,  that  he  has 
no  time  to  think  until  he  gets  in  bed  at 
night.  Then  he  goes  on  a  thinking  spree. 
Which  is  all  right  if  he  would  just  keep 
his  thoughts  to  himself.  But  no,  he  needs 
must  call  up  everybody  and  tell  them  what 
he  is  thinking.  It  all  depends  on  how  much 
you  like  Francis.  Elissa  Landi  is  another  of 
the  under-cover  thinkers.  "Between-the- 
sheets"  may  be  a  good  bracing  cocktail  to 
you  and  me  and  Bill  Powell  but  to  the  fair 
Elissa  it  is  merely  a  place  where  she  solves 
the  problems  of  life  and  works  out  the 
situations  of  her  next  book.  And  speaking 
of  Bill  Powell,  girls,  you  just  might  like 
to  know  that  Bill  sleeps  in  the  same  kind 
of  pajamas  he  wore  in  "Libeled  Lady"  and 
"After  the  Thin  Man."  Bill  is  one  of  our 
soundest  sleepers  and  there's  not  a  chance 
in  the  world  that  you  can  wake  him  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  the  late  afternoon, 
or  the  early  evening,  for  when  Mr.  Powell 
is  of  the  mind  to  sleep,  no  phones  or  bells 
ring,  no  dogs  bark,  and  the  silence  of  the 
graveyard  descends  upon  the  Powell  manor. 
On  the  other  hand  Pat  O'Brien  had  just 
as  soon  as  not  sleep  in  a  boiler  factonr.  Pat 
turns  the  radio  on  at  full  blast  when  he 
gets  in  bed  and  invariably  falls  asleep  while 
somebody's  orchestra  is  plaving  away  at 
I've  Got  Yon  Under  My  Skin.  It's  still 
going  strong  when  he  wakes  the  next 
morning.  When  Pat  was  a  little  boy  it 
seems  his  mother  used  to  make  him  brush 
his  hair  every  night,  along  with  his  teeth. 
The  idea  was  that  if  the  angels  took  him 
away  during  the  night  he  would  be  looking 
his  best  when  he  reached  heaven.  So  big. 
burly  Pat  still  brushes  his  hair  vigorously 
every  night  and  looks  as  neat  as  a  pin  so 
he'll  be  sure  to  make  a  good  first  impres- 
sion on  St.  Peter.  Bing  Crosby  falls  in  bed 
and  sleeps  like  a  log. 

And  now  may  I  go  to  bed,  too? 
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Don't  be  a  fade-out! 


•  Do  you  always  seem  to  fade  into  the 
background  when  some  more  glamourous 
girl  arrives?  Don't  let  her  get  away  with 
it!  A  woman's  most  expressive  feature  is 
always  her  eyes  ...  so  play  yours  up!  A 
careful  touch  of  Shadette  on  the  outside 
corners  of  your  eyelids  is  absolutely  imper- 
ceptible in  daylight,  but  how  it  does  bring 
out  the  natural  color  of  your  eyes!  SHADETTE 
offers  12  subtle  tints,  with  gold  and  silver  for 
evening.  75c. 


0  But  be  sure  you  let  your  lashes  do  their 
part  to  put  you  in  the  foreground.  Darken 
them  mysteriously  with  Lashtint  compact 
mascara.  It  comes  in  a  purse-size  little  case 
with  a  sponge  compartment  so  you  can 
whisk  it  out  ready  to  use  at  any  moment. 
S,  /*  'nsures  even,  natural  applications. 
Black,  brown,  blue  or  green  to  choose 
from.  $1.  ss~£^?^ 
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•  MOST  important  of  all!  Kurlash,  to  curl 
eyelashes  so  that  eyes  look  bigger,  brighter, 
more  glamourous!  Just  slip  vour  lashes  into 
Kurlash,  a  neat  little  gadget  that,  in  50 
seconds,  has  your  lashes  curled  for  all  day — 
without  heat,  cosmetics  or  practice.  $1. 


MAIL  THIS  TODAY 
To:  Jane  Heath,  Dept.  G-3 

The  Kurlash  Company,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
The  Kurlash  Company  of  Canada,  at  Toronto,  3 
Please  send  me.  free,  your  booklet  on  eye 
beauty,  and  a  personal  coloring  plan  for  my 
complexion. 

Eyes  _Hair  Complexion  

Name  

City   State  
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Spring  Fancies 
for  Beauty! 


Suzanne 


AN  ARISTOCRAT 
/-A  from  France  is 
/  \  taking  this  coun- 
try by  storm  !  It's  a  per- 
fume called  "Secret  of 
Suzanne"  and  it's  just 
as  filled  with  mystery 
as  its  name.  Its  haunt- 
ing fragrance  has  been 
present  at  some  of  the 
most  important  court 
functions  in  Europe  and 
in  the  most  exclusive 
drawing  rooms.  We've 
heard  that  a  bottle  of 
"Secret  of  Suzanne"  is 
one  of  former  King  Ed- 
ward VIII's  favorite 
gifts  to  special  people. 
This  is  an  intoxicating 
perfume  of  many  moods. 
At  times,  its  fragrance 
seems  as  deep  as  dark 
emeralds.  Again,  it  is  as 
provocative  of  gaiety  as 
a  long  anticipated  joy. 
Or  it  may  "come 
through"  pungent,  a  bit 
spicy  and  as  warm  and 
luxurious  as  the  feel  of 
fine  sables  when  you 
touch  them  with  your 
fingertips.  You  have  a 
rare  treat  in  store  for 
you  and  your  friends  if 
you  adopt  "Secret  of 
Suzanne"  as  your  own 
personal  perfume ! 

rOMETHING  new 
>-5  and  very  exciting  in 
beauty  is  the  Cutex  Bur- 
gundy nail  polish.  It  is 
a  deep  vintage  shade  in 
line  with  the  fashion  for 
the  color  of  the  grape  in 
clothes.  It  is  a  liquid 
polish  with  a  rich,  high 
lustre  that  makes  your  fingernails  seem  to 
shine.  Besides  being  rich  and  regal  itself, 
this  purplish  shade  makes  hands  look  much 
whiter.  It  is  especially  good  to  wear  with 
royal  reds  and  blues,  wine,  grape  or  black. 
And  it  harmonizes  beautifully  with  the  new 
mauve-white  shade,  smoke  or  tapestry  blue 
and  the  softened  greens. 

EVERY  bath  you  take  wall  be  a  real 
beauty  bath  if  you  sprinkle  a  little 
Bathasweet  in  the  tub!  This  is  a  delight- 
ful-to-use,  fragrant  water  softener  that 
works  wonders  for  the  skin  on  your  body. 


For  lovely  skin,  soften  and  per- 
fume   your    bath    water  with 
Bathasweet. 


Frances   Ingram's  Milkweed 
Cream    is    a    complete  treat- 
ment by  itself. 


Eye    allure    is  made 
looking   by  new  Winx 
blend." 


atural- 
'3-way 


It  gives  a  new  health 
and  beauty  by  cleansing 
the  pores  thoroughly. 
And  it  keeps  your  skin 
soft  and  smooth  by 
counteracting  the  dry- 
ing, withering  effect  of 
hard  water.  The  shaker 
top  makes  it  very  easy 
to  use.  In  our  opinion, 
there's  simply  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  luxurious 
feeling  this  delicately 
perfumed  bath  gives  just 
before  you  go  to  bed  or 
dress  for  an  evening  of 
fun!  Bathasweet  is 
grand  to  use  in  your 
shampoo  water,  too,  and 
for  that  soaking  you 
give  your  hands  before 
a  manicure. 

COME  of  the  Holly- 
^  wood  stars  use  a 
beauty  treatment  that's 
surprisingly  simple.  A 
single  jar  of  cream  pro- 
vides all  they  need  for 
complexion  beauty  be- 
sides soap  and  water.  Its 
name  is  Frances  In- 
gram's Milkweed  Cream 
and  it  has  been  very' 
appropriately  called  a 
"complete"  cream  be- 
cause of  all  the  things 
it  will  do  for  your  skin. 
It  cleanses  deeply  and 
thoroughly.  It's  wonder- 
fully flattering  and  effi- 
cient as  a  make-up 
foundation.  And  it  pro- 
vides, the  lubrication  that 
prevents  dryness  and 
fine  lines.  Besides  all 
this,  it  is  a  corrective 
for  skin  faults  like  ex- 
cess oiliness,  blackheads 
and  whiteheads.  There 
is  nothing  new  about 
Frances  Ingram's  Milk- 
weed Cream,  but  it's  one 
of  those  beauty  aids 
that's  held  its  popular- 
ity for  years  because  it 
is  so  beneficial  and  easy 
to  use. 


W/E  D( 

W  ask  y< 


DON'T  need  to 
ou  if  you  want 
to  bring  out  all  the 
beauty  of  your  eyes  and 
still  have  the  effect  look- 
natural.  Of  course  you 
do  !  Winx  makes  it  easy 
with  their  "3-vvay  blend" 
eye  beautifiers.  You 
can't  go  wrong  on  color  because  each  item 
(mascara,  eye  shadow  and  eyebrow  pencil) 
is  made  to  harmonize  with  the  color  of  your 
eyes,  human  skin  tones — and  each  other. 
Wherever  Winx  eye  make-up  is  sold  you'll 
find  a  chart  that  shows  exactly  what  shades 
will  be  most  flattering  to  you,  day  and 
night.  Although  Winx  mascara,  eye  shadow 
and  eyebrow  pencil  are  excellent  quality, 
they  are  not  expensive.  You  can  get  them 
at  five-and-ten  cent  stores.  Incidentally, 
we're  devoted  to  Winx  cream  mascara  be- 
cause it  goes  on  easily  and  is  so  lasting. 
Each  tube  has  its  own  evelash  brush. 
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To  keep  skin  young  looking 
—  learn  how  lo  invigorate  ' 
your  UNDER  SKIN 

Hard  to  believe — but  those  little 
lines  that  look  as  if  they'd  been 
creased  into  your  skin  from  the  out- 
side, actually  begin  underneath! 

First,  hundreds  of  little  cells,  fibres 
and  blood  vessels  underneath  begin 
to  function  poorly.  Then,  the  under 
tissues  sag.  That's  what  makes  your 
outside  skin  fall  into  creases. 

The  same  way  with  dull,  dry  skin ! 
It's  little  oil  glands  underneath  that 
function  faultily— and  rob  your  out- 
side skin  of  the  oil  it  needs  to  keep 
it  supple,  young  looking. 

But  think! — You  can  invigorate 
those  failing  under  tissues!  You  can 
start  those  faulty  oil  glands  func- 


laughter  . 
Ion,  D.  C, 
whisks  aw 


Roosevelt  of  VP. 
ith  Pond's  Cold 
mes  mv  skin." 


tioning  busily  again.  That's  why  you 
need  not  be  discouraged  when  lines 
and  skin  dryness  begin. 

Start  to  rouse  your  underskin  with 
Pond's  "deep-skin"  treatments.  Soon 


you'll  see  lines  smoothing  out,  skin 
getting  supple,  young  looking  again. 
Every  night,  pat  Pond's  Cold  Cream  into 
your  skin.  Its  specially  processed  fine  oils 
go  deep,  loosen  dirt  and  make-up.  Wipe 
it  all  off.  Now  the  rousing  treatment — 
more  Pond's  Cold  Cream  briskly  patted 
in.  Feel  the  blood  tingling!  Your  skin  is 
glowing  .  .  .  softer.  Feels  toned  already! 
You  are  waking  up  that  underskin. 
Every  morning,  and  during  the  day,  re- 
peat. Your  skin  is  smooth  for  powder. 

Do  this  regularly.  Soon  tissues  grow 
firm  again.  Lines  fade  out.  Your  skin  is 
smooth — supple.  It  looks  years  younger! 

SPECIAL  9-TREATMENT  TUBE 

and  3  other  Pond's  Beauty  Aids 

POND'S,  Dept.  7S-CC.  Clinton.  Conn. 
Rush  special  tube  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  enough  for  9 
treatments,  with  generous  samples  of  2  other  Pond's 
Creams  and  5  different  shades  of  Pond's  Face  Powder. 
I  enclose  IOC  to  cover  postage  and  packing. 


Pond's  Extract  Company 
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always 


never 


Put  sweet,  ripe  color  on  your  lips  — by  all 
means.  It  thrills!... But  remember,  too,  that 
—  lips  must  be  soft,  not  dry— smooth,  not 
rough.  Only  smooth  lips  tempt  romance. 
Avoid  Lipstick  Parching. 

Get  protection  along  with  warm  color  by 
using  Coty  "Sub-Deb."  It  contains  a  special 
softening  ingredient,  "Theobroma."  Because 
of  its  soothing  presence,  your  lips  are  kept 
soft  and  smooth.  In  five  indelible  shades. 
New!  "Air  Spun"  Rouge— 50  f.  Torrents  of 
air  blend  its  colors  to  life-like  subtlety. 

COTY 

SUB-DEB  LIPSTICKS 

Precious  protection! .. .Coty  melts  eight  drops 
of  "Theobroma"  into  every  "Sub-Deb"  Lip- 
stick. This  guards  against  lipstick  parching. 


The  Unknown  Women  Behind  Hollywood  Men 
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stand-in,  got  married,  Bill  gave  him  the 
grandest  wedding  party  and  invited  us  all. 
He  stood  up  for  Doc,  and  Jean  stood  up 
for  the  bride.  I  thought  that  little  bride 
would  die  when  she  saw  that  Jean  was 
going  to  stand  up  for  her. 

"I've  never  seen  him  moody  or  out  of 
sorts,  though  I  guess  he's  lonely  sometimes 
like  the  rest  of  us,"  said  wise  little  Maggie. 
"Sunday's  Bill,  Jr.'s  day,  and  he  never 
lets  anything  interfere  with  it.  He's  crazy 
about  his  kid,  without  being  sloppy  over 
him.  I  remember  one  day  somebody  said :  'I 
don't  know  what  my  boy's  going  to  be,  but 
I  think  I'd  like  him  to  be  a  darned  good 
movie  actor.'  Then  Bill  pipes  up:  T  don't 
know  what  my  boy's  going  to  be,  but  I 
think  he's  going  to  be  a  darned  good  forger.' 
When  we  asked  him  why,  he  said:  'Well, 
he  certainly  forged  a  swell  William  Powell 
on  his  report  card  last  month.'  " 

"There's  nobody  I'd  rather  have  talk 
about  me  than  you,  Maggie,"  said  Powell 
when  this  interview  was  broached. 

Maggie's  proud  of  that.  "I  think,"  she 
said  softly,  "that  it  proves  he  feels  the 
same  way  I  do.  I'm  his  friend  Maggie,  and 
he's  my  friend  Bill,  and  that's  that." 

To  Virginia  Thompson,  Bob  Taylor  is 
still  Arl — the  good-looking  boy  named  Ar- 
lington Brough  from  Nebraska  whom  she 
happened  to  meet  in  her  uncle's  office  one 
day.  He  had  come  to  take  his  two  final 
years  of  college  at  Pomona,  and  his  doctor 
father  had  given  him  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Virginia's  "uncle  doctor"  in  San 
Bernardino. 

"Uncle  doctor,"  says  Virginia,  "is  the 
kind  of  man  young  people  love.  So  I'd  pop 
in  every  chance  I  got,  just  to  see  how  he 
was  getting  along.  And  one  day  there  sat 
Arl,  in  a  white  sweater  and  a  dark  blue 
shirt,  looking  very  handsome,  and  uncle 
said:  'Here's  the  little  boy  from  Ne- 
braska.' " 

The  boy  from  Nebraska  saw  a  slender 
girl,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  curly  brown  bob, 
a  pert  little  nose,  a  round  little  chin.  They 
became  friends.  "He  was  rather  serious- 
minded,"  says  Virginia,  "and  I  liked  him 
for  that.  He  loves  music,  and  one  of  the 
first  things  we  did  was  to  go  to  the  organ 
recital  at  Mission  Inn.  I  remember  he  was 
quite  concerned  about  the  young  people  out 
here,  what  they  were  like,  whether  the  girls 
were  silly  and  so  forth.  Oh,  I  don't  mean 
he  didn't  like  fun,  but  he  wasn't  sentimental 
like  a  lot  of  boys.  One  day  we  were  play- 
ing in  the  snow,  and  I  told  him  my  hands 
were  cold.  'Sit  on  them,'  he  said.  I  felt  like 
socking  him  one  that  time,  but  I  couldn't 
help  laughing. 

"We'd  write  letters  back  and  forth  about 
the  books  we  were  reading,  and  he'd  tell 
me  about  the  college  plays  he  was  in,  and 
sometimes  I'd  go  over  to  see  his  perform- 
ance. Then  when  they  began  testing  him  for 
the  movies,  we'd  walk  around  wondering  if 
he'd  get  a  contract,  praying  he  would.  He 
wrote  me  when  it  happened,  and  I  guess  I 
was  the  first  to  congratulate  him. 

"It  was  just  about  then  his  father  died. 
That  was  an  awful  blow  for  Arl  and  his 
mother.  He  and  his  father  were  so  dear  to 
each  other.  Most  boys  and  their  fathers  are 
so  formal.  But  Dr.  Brough  had  a  great 
deal  of  love  for  everyone,  and  didn't  mind 
showing  it.  He  was  so  proud  of  Arl._  It 
seemed  like  something  given  and  something 
taken. 

"One  Sunday  he  phoned  to  ask  if  he  and 
his  mother  could  come  over.  That  was  when 

I  he  was  doing  'Magnificent  Obsession.'  We 
went  out  to  the  swing,  and  he  told  me  he 

I  needed  a  secretary  and  would  I  be  it  ?  I 


was  working  for  my  father  and  another 
attorney,  and  when  he  laid  that  in  my  lap, 
I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  But  we  all  talked 
it  over,  and  it  did  seem  more  interesting 
than  working  in  a  law  office,  and  mother 
didn't  mind  my  leaving  home  so  much  when 
she  knew  I  was  going  to  live  with  Mrs. 
Brough. 

"I  used  to  tease  Arl — tell  him  he'd  soon 
be  swanking  around  in  a  big  car,  and  no- 
body'd  be  able  to  talk  to  him.  But  he 
hasn't  changed.  Only  aged  a  little— no, 
that's  not  the  right  word — matured,  that's 
it.  He  doesn't  jump  to  conclusions  like 
most  boys.  He  thinks  about  things  and  looks 
at  them  from  both  sides  and  talks  them  over 
with  his  mother — she's  his  first  counselor — 
and  with  Barbara  Stanwyck  too,  whose 
opinion  he  respects. 

"And  yet  he  can  still  be  a  big  kid.  I 
have  to  laugh  at  him,  for  instance,  when 
he  gets  letters  of  criticism.  He  looks  so 
hurt,  as  if  it  were  something  personal.  T 
can  tell  by  your  face  that  it's  bad,'  he'll 
say.  'Do  I  have  to  read  it?'  Then  again 
he'll  run  in  here  and  curl  into  a  chair, 
with  one  knee  way  up,  looking  about  two, 
and  acting  like  a  poppa,  wanting  to  know 
what  we've  been  doing  and  whom  we've 
been  going  out  with.  And  he's  so  cute  with 
his  mother  when  he  thinks  she's  going  to 
scold  him.  They  wanted  him  to  make  a 
speech  at  church  and  he  wouldn't.  Not  that 
he  minded  giving  the  time,  but  he  hates 
to  make  speeches.  His  mother  was  quite 
perturbed,  and  that  night  Arl  came  in  and 
kind  of  looked  at  her  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eye,  like  the  cat  that  ate  the  cream, 
and  laid  a  gold  pen  and  pencil  down  in  front 
of  her.  And  of  course,  she  was  floored.  She 
can't  find  a  word  to  say  when  Arl  comes 
in  with  that  look  in  his  eye,  and  says,  'Ah, 
mom !'  " 

Taylor  brings  out  the  maternal  in  blonde 
Myrtle  Gallagher  too,  hairdresser  on 
"Camille."  "He  had  to  wear  his  hair  the 
way  they  did  in  those  times,  and  while  it's 
naturally  wavy,  it  would  get  rumpled,  es- 
pecially because  he's  active  as  a  mosquito. 
Where  other  stars  rest  between  scenes,  he's 
off  playing  catch  or  pitching  pennies  or 
anything  but  sit  still  in  one  place  for  two 
minutes.  Well,  he  loathed  and  hated  and 
despised  having  his  hair  fixed.  When  I 
touched  it,  he'd  squirm.  'Makes  me  feel  like 
a  girl,'  he'd  growl,  'being  fussed  over.'  I'd 
do  it  as  fast  as  I  could,  trying  to  cut  the 
agony  short,  and  then  I'd  tell  him :  'Now 
if  you'll  sit  quiet  for  a  minute  and  a  half — ' 
He'd  duck  out  from  under,  grinning  that 
grin  of  his,  and  next  thing  I  knew  he  was 
off  in  a  corner,  pitching  pennies." 

Beatrice  Halstead's  thin,  sensitive  face 
wears  a  look  of  comic  pain  when  she's 
asked  for  an  interview.  Like  boss,  like  sec- 
retary. She  dreads  them  almost  as  much  as 
Bob  Montgomery  does — "though  for  dif- 
ferent reasons,"  she  says  ruefully.  "With 
me  it's  not  knowing  what  makes  a  good 
story.  With  him  it's  hating  to  talk  about 
himself.  He  has  all  the  self-possession  in  the 
world — till  strangers  start  asking  him  ques- 
tions about  himself.  Then  he  gets  tongue- 
tied.  'If  it's  an  interviewer,'  he'll  beg  over 
the  phone,  'don't  tell  me.  Tell  me  it's  a  tax 
collector  or  exterminator  or  the  Fuller 
brush  man  and  I'll  open  my  heart  to  him.' 

"He  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  flip 
wisecracker.  Well,  he's  not.  He  has  wit. 
But  he's  naturally  reserved  and  he's  nat- 
urally courteous.  He  dislikes  being  blunt 
with  people.  But  what  else  can  he  be.  when 
they  ask  him  silly  questions,  as  some  of 
them  do  ?  Somebody  once  asked  him  to  talk 
about  how  he  kept  his  sense  of  humor.  T 
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Neglect  of 
Feminine  Daintiness  had  never 
tarnished  their  Romance 

Other  wives  envied  her  life-long 
honeymoon  .  .  .  told  their  hus- 
bands, often,  how  nice  he  was  to  her. 

It  is  not  easy  to  analyze  the  quali- 
ties that  make  romance  endure 
through  the  years.  Individuals  are  so 
different.  But,  in  one  respect  at  least, 
all  husbands  are  alike.  Lack  of  per- 
fect personal  cleanliness  in  a  woman 
is  a  fault  they  can  never  understand. 
And  few  things  are  so  apt  to  dampen 
a  man's  affection. 

Strangely  enough,  in  many  cases, 
a  woman  is  not,  herself,  aware  of 
neglect  of  proper  feminine  hygiene. 
She  would  be  shocked  to  learn  that 
she  is  guilty  of  not  being  thoroughly 
dainty.  Yet,  if  the  truth  were  known, 


many  a  case  of  "incompatibility" 
can  be  traced  to  this  very  fault. 

If  you  have  been  seeking  a  means 
of  feminine  hygiene  that  is  whole- 
some and  cleanly,  to  promote  inti- 
mate daintiness,  ask  your  doctor 
about  "Lysol"  disinfectant.  For  more 
than  50  years  this  scientific  prepara- 
tion has  been  used  for  feminine 
hygiene  by  thousands  of  women. 

"Lysol"  disinfectant  is  known  as 
an  effective  germicide.  Among  the 
many  good  reasons  for  this  are  these 
six  essential  qualities  which  "Lysol" 
provides — 


The  6  Special  Features  of  "Lysol" 

Non-caustic.  .  ."Lysol"  in  the  proper  dilu- 
tion, is  gentle  in  action.  It  contains  no  harm- 
ful free  caustic  alkali. 

2.  Effectiveness. .."Lysol"  is  active  under 
practical  conditions ...  in  the  presence  of 
organic  matter(such  as  dirt, mucus. serum, etc.). 

3.  Penetration... "Lysol"  solutions  spread 
because  of  low  surface  tension,  and  thus  vir- 
tually search  out  germs. 

4.  Economy.  .  ."Lysol."  because  it  is  concen- 
trated, costs  less  than  one  cent  an  application 
in  the  proper  solution  tor  feminine  hygiene. 

5.  Odor. ..The  cleanly  odor  of  "Lysol"  van- 
ishes promptly  after  use. 

6.  Stability...  ."Lysol"  keeps  its  full  strength 
no  matter  how  long  it  is  kept,  no  matter  how 
often  it  is  uncorked. 


New!  Lysol  Hygienic  Soap  for  bath,  hands, 
and  complexion.  Cleansing  and  deodorant. 

FACTS   ALL   WOMEN    SHOULD  KNOW 

Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp., 

Bloomfield.  N.  J.,  U.S.A.  Dept.  3-S. 

Sole  Distributors  of  "Lysol"  disinfectant. 

Please  send  me  the  book  called  "LYSOL 
vs.  GERMS."  with  facts  about  feminine 
hygiene  and  other  uses  of  "Lysol." 


FOR    FEMININE    HYG  I  E  N  E 
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Your  personal  history  is  yours  to  make 
exciting  and  dramatic  if  you  only 
wish  it.  One  way  to  do  so  is  to  wear 
Evening  in  Paris  Perfume,  known 
throughout  the  world  as  the  fragrance 
of  romance.  It's  composed  of  a  little 
mystery  ...  a  great  deal  of  worldly 
wisdom,  glamour  and  gaiety. 

The  new  Evening  in  Paris  Compact 
Rouge  and  Lipstick  give  your  lips  and 
cheeks  color  that  is  the  perfect  sem- 
blance of  natural  beauty.  A  shade  to 
match  every  complexion  type. 


BOURJOIS 


have  no  sense  of  humor  about  how  to  keep 
one,'  he  said.  But  the  other  day  a  writer 
came  in  and  started  telling  him  about  her 
sixteen-year-old  boy  who  was  crazy  about 
books.  Well,  he  got  so  excited  recommend- 
ing books  for  the  boy,  recalling  the  books 
he'd  loved  at  that  age,  asking  if  he'd  read 
this,  that  or  the  other,  that  he  talked  all 
afternoon.  And  I'm  sure  she  learned  more 
about  him  that  way  than  a  dozen  set  inter- 
views could  have  told  her. 

'"You'd  be  surprised  at  how  little  I  know 
about  him,  though  I've  worked  with  him  for 
five  years.  And  the  little  I  do  know  he 
hasn't  told  me.  There  was  a  funny  instance 
of  that  one  time  when  I  was  just  taking 
care  of  his  fan  mail,  before  I  came  to 
work  for  him  at  the  studio.  He  moved,  and 
neglected  to  tell  me  about  it.  The  phone 
number  was  unlisted,  the  company  wouldn't 
give  it  to  me,  and  I  couldn't  reach  him  at 
the  studio  because  he  wasn't  working.  It 
took  me  two  weeks  to  find  my  boss.  No,  1 
didn't  tell  him.  As  long  as  I'd  found  him, 
why  bother  about  it?"  said  the  perfect  sec- 
retary. 

"He  doesn't  chat  about  himself,  but  some- 
times I  notice  things.  Like  proudly  signing 
all  the  telegrams  Robert,  Sr.,  when  little 
Bob  was  born.  And  when- his  thoroughbred 
horse,  Det  Lewis,  was  killed,  I  know  he 
was  heartbroken.  He  never  spoke  of  it, 
but  he  hung  all  Det's  ribbons  around  on 
the  picture  frames  and  kept  them  here  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  almost  as  if  he  were 
in  mourning.  Then  he  took  them  home. 

"He  never  fusses,  and  he  laughs  at  me 
sometimes  when  I  get  indignant  over 
things  he  says  don't  matter.  Someone  came 
in  the  other  day  and  said :  'You  may  not 
know  it,  Bob,  but  your  health  is  poor  and 
that's  why  you  don't  make  more  pictures. 
So  said  a  radio  commentator  last  night, 
and  he  ought  to  know.'  I  was  furious,  be- 
cause of  course  there's  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  it.  But  Mr.  Montgomery  just  went  into 
a  dance  and  started  singing :  'Pu-ny  boy, 
pu-ny  boy,  won't  you  be  my  ptt-ny  boy?' 
How  can  you  help  liking  a  man  like  that!" 

Florence  Thomas  is  the  eldest  of  these 
girls  in  point  of  service.  For  eight  years 
she  has  been  W.  S.  Van  Dyke's  secretary 
and  script  girl,  and  she  knows  her  movie 
stars.  Florence  can  take  them  apart,  and 
considers   some  of   them   not   worth  the 


Dampier.  She  has  to  hurry  back  to  Holly- 
wood immediately  it  is  finished  to  fulfill  a 
contract  there,  but  then  she  will  come 
across  again-  in  the  fall  to  act  in  another 
picture  with  Claude. 

Then  one  day  I  ate  my  midday  meal  in 
a  sawdust  ring  with  lions  and  tigers  snarl- 
ing angrily  a  few  yards  away  from  the 
table,  "(Behind  iron  bars,  of  course!) 
Blonde  little  June  Clyde  was  celebrating 
her  birthday  with  a  party  on  the  set  at 
the  Sound  City  Studios  where  she  is 
making  a  circus  film  called  "Make  Up"  with 
Nils  Asther.  Six  tiny  white  ponies  drew 
in  the  cake  with  a  miniature  circus  in  rose 
candy  performing  on  the  top.  Husband 
Thornton  Freeland  sent  June  a  sapphire 
and  diamond  ring.  He  was  far  away  in 
Central  Africa  himself,  directing  exterior 
scenes  for  Capitol's  coming  screen  saga  of 
primitive  negro  life  which  stars  the  in- 
imitable Paul  Robeson. 

I  can't  remember  the  menu  at  the  old- 
fashioned  inn  where  I  lunched_  with  Neil 
Hamilton  because  he  had  surprised  me  by 
announcing  that  he  is  now  Garbo's  land- 
lord. Jeanette  MacDonald  rented  his  Holly- 
wood house  while  he  has  been  filming  in 
London  and  it  seems  she  has  now  left  and 


S'C  RE  ENLAND 

trouble  of  putting  together  again.  But  about 
Clark  Gable  she  says:  "I'd  just  as  soon  he 
were  in  all  our  pictures. 

"And  not  because  he's  the  great  Gable 
either,  or  any  bunk  like  that.  It's  for  purely 
selfish  reasons.  Because  he's  no  trouble. 
Because  he's  efficient.  Because  he  knows 
this  is  his  business  and  treats  it  like  a 
business,  and  not  like  a  circus  hoop  for 
showing  off.  He's  ready  to  work  at  nine 
and  quit  at  six,  he  knows  his  wardrobe,  he 
knows  the  sequence  he's  in,  he  keeps  his 
mind  on  his  work.  He's  the  script  clerk's 
delight.  You  never  have  to  worry  about 
any  book  or  pencil  that  Clark  carries.  If  he 
uses  the  right  hand  in  one  scene,  you  know 
he'll  use  it  in  the  follow-up  scene  without 
your  watching  him.  If  there's  a  slip-up,  he 
doesn't  jump  to  blame  it  on  you,  like  some 
of  them.  'We're  paid  thousands,'  I  heard 
him  say  once,  'and  they're  paid  pennies. 
Why  should  we  shunt  our  work  onto  them? 
They've  got  plenty  to  do  without  playing 
nursemaid  to  us.' 

"I've  never  seen  him  put  on  an  act.  In 
'Love  on  the  Run'  Mr.  Van  Dyke  thought 
it  would  be  cute  to  have  him  and  Crawford 
and  Tone  sing  There's  a  Long  Long  Trail 
in  one  scene.  Franchot  and  Joan  have 
trained  voices,  and  a  lot  of  guys  would 
have  whined:  'I  don'  wanna  play.'  Not 
Clark.  'Sure,'  he  said,  'let's  try  it'  And 
he  sang. 

"He  doesn't  know  what  it  means  to  make 
a  noise  like  a  star.  He's  natural  to  the 
bone.  He  treats  me  the  same  as  he  treats 
his  leading  lady.  And  he's  always  giving 
himself  the  razz.  He  doesn't  think  he's 
handsome.  And  he  knows  his  ears  are  big. 
The  fellows  were  kidding  him  one  day. 
'What's  your  fatal  secret,  Clark?  How  do 
you  get  the  girls  going?'  T  rake  'em  in 
with  my  ears,'  he  said. 

"Sometimes  my  girl  friends'll  wisecrack. 
'Say,  do  they  pay  you  for  working  with 
Gable?  Gal,  what  a  break  you're  getting!' 
They're  right.  I  am  getting  a  break.  Only 
not  for  the  reason  they  think.  When  a  script 
clerk  thinks  a  fellow's  swell  after  one  pic- 
ture and  then,  after  four,  thinks  the  same 
only  more  so,  there's  just  one  answer.  The 
answer  is.  he's  a  human  guy  to  work  with. 
And  take  it  from  me,  that's  the  best  we 
could  ask  for." 

"Ears"  Gable,  take  a  bow! 


Blonde  June  Clyde  of  Hollywood  is 
seen  cutting  the  birthday  cake  at 
a  party  for  her  in  a  London  studio. 


London 
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Screen  land 


Holding  Out  on  Hollywood 

Continued  from  page  34 


have  contracts  that  allow  them  so  much 
time  each  year  to  return  to  Broadway  and 
the  footlights. 

"I  know,"  he  responded,  "but  it  doesn't 
seem  to  work  out.  Once  you  get  going  in 
pictures,  one  part  leads  to  another — and  be- 
side, I  really  don't  want  to  be  tied  down. 
I  like  to  be  free  to  wander  about  when 
the  urge  gets  me.  I  like  to  go  places.  I 
have  no  responsibilities ;  I'm  not  married. 
I  couldn't  be,  I  don't  think.  There's  too 
much  of  the  wanderlust  in  me." 

He  relit  his  pipe  and  slouched  down  in 
the  chair.  "Irving  Thalberg  wanted  me  to 
sign  a  term  contract — said  he  could  make 
a  star  of  me  in  no  time  at  all  .  .  .  But  it 
would  have  meant  signing  away  my  free- 
dom. It  may  sound  silly,  but  I  just  had 
to  refuse.  Finally,  Thalberg  leaned  over  his 
desk,  pressed  down  a  key  on  the  dicta- 
phone, and  said,  'Get  me  my  wife.' 

"He  had  a  glint  in  his  eye  as  he  picked 
up  the  phone.  'Hello,  Norma,'  he  said,  'I 
want  you  to  do  something  for  me.  I  want 
you  to  find  a  very  expensive  wife  for  Brian 
Aherne.  A  woman  with  very  luxurious 
tastes — someone  who  can  spend  a  lot  of 
money.'  And  then  he  grinned  at  me — a  grin 
that  implied,  'I'll  fix  you.  I'll  make  you 
work.' 

"1  heard  Norma  Shearer's  laughter  come 
over  the  wire.  In  fact,  we  all  enjoyed  a 
good  laugh.  'Norma  wouldn't  do  that  to 
me,'  I  told  Thalberg.  'She's  too  good  a 
friend.' 

"The  producer  laughed  some  more,  and 
after  asking  about  the  children,  he  hung  up. 

"I  finally  left  his  office,  unsigned,  un- 
sealed and  unfettered." 


Gene  Markey  and  his  wife,  Joan 
Bennett,  wearing  orchids  and  a  cape 
of  many  white  foxes,  join  the  film 
colony's    seasonal    social  whirl. 


That  little  episode  in  itself,  gives  you 
an  inside  picture  of  Brian  Aherne — ex- 
plains why  he  still  remains  single.  Six  feet, 
2y2  inches  tall,  he  has  blue  eyes,  sandy 
hair  and  a  row  of  strong  white  teeth  that 
usually  bite  down  on  the  stem  of  a  briar 
pipe.  There's  almost  a  boyish  enthusiasm 


about  him  as  he  speaks  of  his  plans  for 
the  future,  for  Aherne  is  no  overnight  per- 
sonality. He's  grounded  in  his  work — and 
he  likes  it.  He  was  looking  forward  to 
playing  layo  to  Walter  Huston's  Othello 
in  the  season's  third  offering  of  Shake- 
speare in  New  York.  "But,"  he  added: 

"I'd  like  to  have  done  another  film  while 
here  this  time,"  he  continued.  'T  like  pic- 
tures. Especially  nowadays  when  they're 
done  so  beautifully.  You  can't  really  afford 
to  slight  them  I  don't  mean  by  that  the 
money,  necessarily,  but  they've  gained  a 
most  important  place  in  the  world,  and 
demand  respect.  I'd  like  to  do  more  pic- 
tures, but  just  the  pictures  I  really  want 
to  do.  And  still,  to  have  that  privilege,  I'd 
have  to  sign  up  for  fifteen  years — or  some- 
thing lilce  that." 

Believe  me,  there  was  no  conceit  behind 
this  remark.  He  continued.  "You  cant 
blame  producers  for  not  wanting  to  hand 
me  starring  parts,  build  me  up,  and  then 
have  another  studio  cash  in  on  their  efforts. 
It's  just  as  Helen  Hayes  once  said  to  me: 
'You  can't  be  a  stage  actor  and  a  picture 
actor  at  the  same  time.  You've  got  to  be 
one  thing  or  the  other.'  " 

"Come  up  with  me  while  I  change,"  he 
said  to  me.  We  strolled  to  his  dressing 
room.  Outside  was  parked  a  long,  sleek 
Packard  roadster. 

"That's  my  idea  of  a  car,"  I  dropped 
casually. 

"Mine,"  he  chipped  in,  more  casually. 
"Had  a  Ford  last  time  I  was  here.  Put 
it  in  storage  when  I  went  East.  Returning 
to  Hollywood,  I  ordered  new  tires  put  on 
it  before  it  was  delivered  to  me.  Instead  of 
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Our  roving  camera  caught  this  intimate  shot  of  Henry  Fonda  and  his  bride,  the 
former  Frances  Seymour  Broltaw,  chatting  over  the  coffee  cups  at  a  recent  party. 


my  car,  I  encountered  this  boat  with  the 
garageman — who  also  happened  to  be  a 
salesman — at  the  wheel.  He  insisted  that  I 
should  buy  it.  I  protested  that  I  didn't 
need  a  car  like  that,  but  the  fellow  was 
quite  persistent." 

Aherne  squared  back  his  shoulders  and 
took  a  deep  breath.  "Great  day.  Great 
country — especially  for  flying.  You've  no 
idea  what  a  beautiful  place  this  is  from 
the  air." 

"Got  your  license?"  I  asked  him. 

His  face  beamed.  "Uh  huh  !  Had  a  hard 
time  getting  it,  .though.  They're  tough  on 
you  in  this  country.  In  England  you  only 
need  about  five  hours'  in  the  air,  and  you 
get  a  license.  But  not  here — fifty  hours ! 
You  really  have  to  do  everything  in  the 
world  with  a  plane.  But  I  got  my  license." 
There  was  a  look  of  satisfaction  on  his 
face  as  he  announced  this. 

"If  my  sales  resistance  doesn't  improve, 
I  might  buy  a  plane." 

I  remarked  that  studio  heads  frown  on 
their  actors  taking  chances,  piloting  their 
own  planes. 

"Men  with  responsibilities  really  should- 
n't take  chances.  There's  another  advantage 
to  being  free.  Now,  if  I  had  a  wife,  she'd 
probably  worry  herself  to  death  every  time 
I  went  up,  but  .  .  ."  Here  he  broke  off. 

I  could  read  the  significance  of  that 
broken  sentence,  left  unspoken.  I  sensed 
that  under  that  desire  for  absolute  freedom, 
is  a  feeling  of  uncertainty.  What  is  he  miss- 
ing because  of  his  views  on  the  marital 
subject? 

But  just  as  I  had  it  set  in  my  mind 
that  here  was  a  confirmed  bachelor,  he 
spoke  again.  "Don't  get  me  wrong.  I  be- 
lieve in  marriage — firmly." 

Having  flung  on  a  tattered-looking  suit 
as  we  had  talked,  we  left  the  dressing  room 
and  hurried  back  to  the  set.  A  bit  player 
came  up  to  him.  "Mr.  Aherne,  I  remember 


you  in  Australia — 1926.  You  worked  with 
the  greatest  stage  director  I've  ever  seen — 
Dion  Boucicault." 

I  suppose  you  would  really  like  to  know 
more  about  the  background  of  this  young- 
man  who  has  played  leading  roles  opposite 
Joan  Crawford,  Marlene  Dietrich,  Helen 
Hayes,  Ann  Harding  and  Merle  Oberon. 

Born  in  King's  Norton,  Worcestershire, 
in  1902,  he  evinced  theatrical  leanings  at 
the  tender  age  of  eight,  and  was  trained  by 
the  famous  Italia  Conti  (a  professional 
school  for  children).  That  same  year  he 
made  his  first  stage  appearance,  and  two 
years  later  appeared  on  the  London  stage. 
In  1914,  he  abandoned  his  theatrical  career 
and  studied  with  a  view  to  becoming  an 
architect.  But  in  1923,  we  again  find  our 
friend  in  grease  paint.  Apparently,  acting, 


not  architecture  was  to  be  his  life  work. 
Followed  many  engagements  in  London, 
and  a  tour  through  Australia,  appearing 
in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Sir  James 
Barrie,  and  many  other  famous  authors. 
He  played  in  "White  Cargo,"  "The  Silver 
Cord,"  and  "Craig's  Wife" — the  last  three 
named,  American  plays. 

He  then  made  his  debut  in  pictures,  and 
before  many  months  was  the  reigning  star 
of  the  English  screen.  At  the  height  of  this 
success,  Katharine  Cornell  engaged  him  to 
play  the  part  of  Robert  Browning  in  her 
production  of  "The  Barretts  of  Wimpole 
Street."  It  was  this  engagement  that  en- 
deared him  to  the  hearts  of  New  York  au- 
diences. A  new  matinee  idol  was  in  their 
midst.  Crowds  milled  around  the  stage  door 
of  the   Empire  Theatre,   straining  for  a 
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WHY  CAMT  THEV 
ASK  ME,  TOO  — 
THEY  NEVER  USED 
TO  LEAVE  ME  OUT 
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CLEARS  UP  ADOLESCENT  PIMPLES 

AFTER  the  start  of  adolescence,  from 
t  about  13  to  25,  or  even  longer,  im- 
portant glands  develop  and  final  growth 
takes  place.  The  entire  body  is  disturbed. 
The  skin,  especially,  gets  oversensitive. 
Waste  poisons  in  the  blood  irritate  this 
sensitive  skin.  Pimples  break  out. 

Fleischmann's  fresh  Yeast  clears  these 
skin  irritants  out  of  the  blood.  Then  — 
with  the  cause  removed— the  pimples  go! 

Just  eat  3  cakes  daily — a  cake 
about  Vi  hour  before  each  meal 
—plain,  or  in  a  little  water,  until 
your  skin  clears.  Start  now! 

ight.  1937.  Standard  Brands  Incorporated 


LOVELY  glamour  of  luxuriant,  dark,  silky  lashes  —  swift  beauty  of 
.  brow  line  —  soft  shaded  color  of  lids!  These  can  all  be  yours — in- 
stantly, easily  —  with  a  few  simple  touches  of  Maybelline  Eye 
Beauty  Aids.  Then  your  eyes  speak  the  language  of  beauty  —  more 
truly,  more  clearly  than  words  themselves! 

But  beware  of  bold,  theatrical  mascaras  that  shout  "too  much  make- 
up," that  overload  lashes,  and  make  them  sticky,  lumpy,  dry,  or  brittle. 
Many  women  have  entirely  denied  themselves  the  use  of  mascara  rather 
than  fall  into  the  "too  much  make-up"  error.  But  colorless,  neglected, 
scanty  lashes  deny  the  all-important  eyes  their  glorious  powers. 

Maybelline  has  changed  all  this.  And  now  more  than  10,000,000 
modern,  style-conscious  women  solve  this  problem  perfectly  by  using 
Maybelline's  new  Cream-form  or  popular  Solid-form  Mascara — for  the 
charming,  natural  appearance  of  beautiful  eyes.  Non-smarting,  tearproof , 
absolutely  harmless.  Reasonably  priced  at  leading  toilet  goods  counters. 

The  other  Maybelline  Eye  Beauty  Aids  are  just  as  delightful  to  use. 
Form  your  brows  into  graceful,  expressive  curves — with  the  smooth 
marking  Maybelline  Eyebrow  Pencil.  Shadow  your  lids  with  glamour,  and 
accent  the  sparkle  of  your  eyes  with  a  soft,  colorful  tint  of  Maybelline's 
creamy  Eye  Shadow.  Generous  introductory  sizes  of  all  Maybelline  eye 
beauty  aids  at  10c  stores  everywhere.  For  your  own  delightful  satis- 
faction, insist  on  genuine —  Maybelline  products. 


glimpse  of  the  hero  who  defied  old  Bar- 
rett, and  rescued  his  lovely  daughter  from 
a  life  of  parental  oppression. 

American  film  producers  besieged  him 
with  offers,  but  it  was  not  until  the  run 
of  "The  Barretts"  had  ended  (two  years) 
that  he  accepted  the  role  opposite  Marlene 
Dietrich  in  "Song  of  Songs."  Spurning 
further  Hollywood  offers  for  the  time,  he 
returned  to  England — but  not  for  long.  In 
fact  Brian  Aherne  practically  commuted 
across  the  North  American  continent  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  the  next  three 
years.  First  a  picture  in  London,  then  a 
play  in  New  York.  Another  picture  for 
M-G-M,  this  time  in  the  role  he  had 
played  on  the  stage  in  London — John 
Shand,  Helen  Hayes'  husband  in  "What 
Every  Woman  Knows."  Then  back  to 
New  York  for  a  revival  of  "The  Barretts 
of  Wimpole  Street."  More  plays  and  pic- 
tures in  London ;  an  American  production 
of  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  in  which  he  played 
the  fiery  Mercutio  with  such  gusto  that  he 
was  approached  for  the  part  in  the  picture. 
This  was  one  role  he  really  wanted  to  do 
on  the  screen,  but  previous  commitments 
prevented  him  from  playing  this  part. 
However,  two  more  American  pictures 
claimed  him  before  he  went  East  again:  "I 
Live  My  Life"  with  Joan  Crawford,  and 
"Sylvia  Scarlett"  with  Katharine  Hepburn. 

Aherne  was  away  from  Hollywood  for 
almost  a  year  when  Sam  Goldwyn  signed 
him  to  play  the  part  of  the  fiery  Irish  rebel 
leader  in  "Beloved  Enemy." 

I  watched  him  make  a  scene  under  the 
direction  of  that  young  newcomer,  "Hank" 
Potter.  One  "take"  was  all  they  needed 
for  Aherne's  scenes. 

All  of  which  comes  from  years  of  troup- 
ing  (acting  to  you).  Classical  plays,  mod- 
ern plays;  long  metropolitan  runs,  road 
shows" — everything.  The  assistant  director 
was  heard  to  say,  "I  wish  they  were  all 
as  easy  to  work  with  as  this  guy." 

The  scene  "in  the  can"  (Hollywood  par- 
lance for  "in  the  camera" — finished)  Aherne 
walked  over,  sat  down,  and  reopened  the 
subject  of  Broadway  plays.  "The  big 
trouble  with  Broadway  today,"  he  said,  "is 
the  lack  of  good  plays.  A  playwright  friend 
of  mine,  now  writing  for  pictures,  told  me 
a  corking  good  story  for  a  play,  and  asked 
me  what  I  thought  of  it.  I  told  him  I 
thought  it  was  great,  and  advised  him  to 
write  it.  He  said  he  would  get  right  to 
work  on  it.  Well,  the  next  thing  I  heard, 
he  had  sold  it  for  a  picture.  And  you  really 
can't  blame  him  when  you  consider  the 
prices  they  pay.  Fifteen  thousand — twenty 
thousand — thirty  thousand.  Why  should  he 
go  to  all  the  trouble  of  writing  his  story 
into  play  form  when  he  can  sell  the  idea 
by  just  telling  it  to  a  producer?" 

(Note  to  aspiring  writers:  Try  to  get  a 
producer  to  listen  to  your  story  unless  you 
have  a  "name."  The  aforementioned  writer's 
salary  is  well  up  in  the  four-figure 
bracket.) 

I  was"  forced  to  admit  that  this  condition 
did  exist,  but  mentioned  that  there  was 
always  the  plays  of  authors  whose  material 
never  grew  stale.  Sir  James  Barrie,  for 
instance. 

At  the  mention  of  this  author's  name. 
Aherne  displayed  great  enthusiasm.  "I 
think  he's  the  most  underrated  dramatist  of 
today,"  he  said,  with  conviction.  "Many 
think  he's  old-fashioned — too  whimsical. 
But  under  that  whimsy,  there's  always 
good  down-to-earth  logic.  Could  anything 
be  more  real  than  the  problem  in  'What 
Every  Woman  Knows'?  If  only  more 
women  would  realize  that  absolute  faith  in 
their  husbands  can  carry  them  through  to 
success,  despite  overwhelming  obstacles." 

At  this  point,  Aherne  was  again  called 
before  the  camera,  and  I  left  the  set  with 
the  feeling  that  here  was  not  only  a  fine 
actor,  but  a  likeable,   interesting  person. 
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3  Girls  on  a  Match 
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Continued  from  page  61 


THE  STORY  UP  TO  NOW 

Pat  O'Day,  Olga  Dupont  and  Ann 
Dewey  have  shared  their  single  am- 
bition to  win  screen  recognition;  and 
shared  aiso,  for  three  years,  expenses 
of  a  cramped  apartment  in  Hollywood. 
Olga  has  ivon  her  ivax  to  featured 
parts  Jhrough  {{\e  influence  of  Richard 
Emmet  Fielding,  famous  on  the  screen 
as  well  as  off  it  for  his  romances. 
Humiliated  and  bitter  over  her  ex- 
perience at  a  party  which  Olga  takes 
her  to  at  Fielding's  lavish  home,  Pat 
upbraids  the  important  talent  agent 
her  friend  said  would  help  her  _  to 
become  a  star,  for  his  boorish  jest 
in  pushing  her  into  the  swimming 
pool.  She  leaves  the  party  determined 
to  forget  Hollywood,  career,  even 
Eddie  Ryan,  the  boy  she  likes  so 
much,  who  has  been  kind  to  her  in 
getting  her  extra  work  at  a  studio 
■where  he  is  an  assistant  cameraman. 
She  will  marry  Bud  Bradley,  boy- 
hood sweetheart,  and  return  to  Talla- 
hassee. Bud  she  knows  will  be  zvaiting 
at  the  apartment,  with  Ann,  zcho  sub- 
stituted for  Pat  by  accompanying 
Bud  on  a  picnic  to  the  beach,  so  Pat 
could  answer  a  studio  call  and  attend 
the  party  with  Olga. 


(Continued  from  page  61) 
management  always  fell  to   Pat.   It  had 
been  hard  enough  for  the  three  girls  to 
hold  down  the  fort.  She  knew  that  she 
could  never  make  it  on  her  own.  No,  there 


Social  side  of  studio  life!  Gary 
Cooper  and  George  Raft  call  by  at 
a  neighboring  set  for  a  little 
social  visit  with  Carole  Lombard. 


was  nothing  left  for  Pat  to  do  but  get  out 
of  Hollywood.  She  would  go  north  to 
Frisco  and  try  her  luck  at  something  else. 

Mechanically,  she  stripped  off  her  wet 
clothes.  Mechanically,  she  showered,  dried, 
dressed.  Mechanically,  she  began  packing. 
She  had  not  brought  very  much.  There- 
was'  not  much  to  take  back.  She  opened 
her  purse  to  count  out  the  money  for  Mrs. 
McGuinness.  To  her  surprise,  a  hundred 
dollar  bill  lay  inside.  There  was  no  note 
but  she  needed  no  note  to  say  that  this 
money  was  donated  with  love  from  Olga 
to  Pat. 

The  bill  trembled  in  her  hand.  Here  was 
enough  for  Mrs.  McGuinness  and  for  Mr. 
Gianninni  and  the  payments  on  the  piano. 
But  here  was  something  more  than  just 
a  hundred  dollar  bill.  Here  was  Olga  as 
she  really  was — soft,  in  spite  of  all  her 
hard  wise-cracking,  generous  in  spite  of 
her  gold-digging,  kind  and  loving  and 
understanding.  Olga  had  proven  herself. 

Ann  had  proven  herself,  too.  Someone 
had  to  take  Bud  off  Pat's  hands,  for  now 
more  firmly  than  ever,  Pat  realized  that 
she  had  never  loved  him.  It  was  Eddie  that 
she  loved — Hollywood  that  she  hated  to 
leave.  But  what  was  she  to  do? 

The  doorbell  rang  as  if  in  answer. 

Two  girls  stood  on  the  threshold,  bags 
in  hand. 

"Is  Miss  Patricia  O'Day  at  home?" 
"I'm  Miss  O'Day." 

"Air.  Gianninni  sent  us  over.  He  said 
you  might  make  room  for  us'.  We're  from 
his  home  town." 

For  a  moment,  Pat  was  too  surprised  to 


WHAT  A  LUCKY  BREAK 
THAT  TOOTHACHE  WAS! 


EES 

I  SORRY,  BROWN,  BUT 
I  WE'RE  CUTTING  DOW 


BROWN,  DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT  MOST 
BAD  BREATH  COMES  FROM  DECAYING 
FOOD  DEPOSITS  IN  HIDDEN  CREVICES 
BETWEEN  IMPROPERLY  CLEANED 
TEETH?  THAT'S  WHY  I  ADVISE 
COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM.  ITS 
SPECIAL  PENETRATING  FOAM  REMOVES 
THESE  ODOR-BREEDING  DEPOSITS 


V 


MOST  BAD  BREATH   BEGINS  WITH  THE   TEETH ! 


Tests  prove  that  76%  of  all  peo- 
ple Over  the  age  of  17  have  bad 
breath !  And  the  same  tests  prove 
that  most  bad  breath  comes 
from  improperly  cleaned  teeth. 
Colgate  Dental  Cream,  because 
of  its  special  penetrating  foam, 
removes  the  cause— the  decay- 


ing food  deposits  in  hidden 
crevices  between  teeth  which 
are  the  source  of  most  bad 
breath,  dull,  dingy  teeth,  and 
much  tooth  decay.  At  the  same 
time,  Colgate's  soft,  safe  polish- 
ing agent  cleans  and  brightens 
enamel— makes  teeth  sparkle! 


2or 

LARG^SIZE 

Giant  Size,  ove 


MAKES    TEETH    CLEANER    AND    BRIGHTER,  TOO! 


fOLLOUJ  the  STARS 


(HAKE  UP 


ONE  step  towards  that  glamourous 
Hollywood  complexion  .  .  .  the  kind 
that  women  envy  and  men  adore  .  .  . 
is  the  proper  application  of  face  pow- 
der. Don't  use  a  soiled,  crushed  pow- 
der puff— it  rubs  in  dirt  and  harms  the 
skin.  Change  your  puff  frequently — 
for  a  clean  skin  needs  a  clean  puff. 
To  be  certain  of  the  finest,  use  the 
famous  Screen  Star  Puffs . . .  the  brand 
that  famous  Screen  Stars  endorse. 
They're  consistently  fine  and  soft  as 
down,  with  extra-long,  silken  plush, 
closely  woven  fibres  to  hold  your 
powder  on  top  .  .  .  where  it  belongs. 
And  Screen  Star  Puffs  brush  on  your 
powder  like  the  delicate  whisk  of  a 
zephyr-like  breeze.  Try  these  perfect 
puffs  today.  Five  cents  at  all  leading 
chain  stores. 
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SCREEN  STARS 


""HITCH  yOUft  BEAUTy  TO  A  STAR  ■ 


speak. 

''Mary,  here,  is  Miss  Pittsburgh  and  I'm 
Miss  Wilkes-Barre.  We've  come  to  break 
into  the  movies — " 

Pat  regained  her  composure.  "Step  right 
in,"  she  invited,  "and  put  your  things 
down." 

"Isn't  this  doll  house  ducky?"  exclaimed 
Miss  Wilkes-Barre,  taking  off  her  hat. 

"Isn't  Hollywood  grand?"  gushed  Miss 
Pittsburgh. 

"There's  no  place  like  it !"  And  Pat 
began  boasting  about  its  perennial  sunshine. 
She  had  forgotten  its  clouds. 

"I'm  thrilled  all  over,"  breathed  MisS 
Wilkes-Barre. 

"Think  of  being  here  in  Hollywood ! 
Think  of  being  able  to  live  with  Miss 
O'Day  !" 

"I'll  show  you  around  tonight,"  said  Pat. 
"But  now  to  get  down  to  business.  The 
three  of  us  divide  everything — share  and 
share  alike.  One  of  us  cleans  the  house  and 
one  of  us  does  the  dishes — and  one  of  us 
cooks — that  is — if  there  is  anything  to  cook. 
And  one  of  us  must  always  be  here  to 
answer  the  phone."  She  clucked  about  like 
a  mother  hen.  "Mind  bunking  on  the 
couch  ?  This  is  my  week  on  the  bed." 

The  quiet  little  house  was  instantly 
filled  with  girlish  laughter  and  new  ac- 
tivity. 

"Hungry  ?" 

"Starved." 

"How  about  some  supper?" 

"Sounds  good  to  us." 

Pat  peered  into  the  ice  box.  "We've  got 
bread — and  butter — and  a  can  of  beans." 
She  bustled  about  with  alacrity,  the  two 
girls  helping  her  on  either  side. 

"There's  the  telephone,"  said  Miss 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Pat  signalled  Miss  Pittsburgh  to  take 
the  call. 

"Central  Casting.  It's  for  you,  Pat." 
"Can  you  beat  it !"  She  reached  for  the 
instrument. 
"Hello." 

A  mechanical  voice  came  over  the  line : 
"Myrna  Loy  has  just  been  taken  ill.  Think 


Screen-land- 

you  could  jump  into  her  part?" 

Pat  almost  dropped  the  receiver.  "Gee !" 

A  sudden  burst  of  laughter  came  over 
the  wire.  "That  got  you,  didn't  it?"  It 
was  Eddie.  "Listen,  Pat.  Are  you  listening? 
Got  a  wad  of  news.  Got  a  break  for  you 
at  last.  Atmosphere  for  Ann — and  hold 
your  breath— a  bit  for  you,  Pat — two  whole 
lines !" 

"Gee.  Eddie !" 

"Put  on  your  evening  clothes  and  hustle 
right  over.  I'll  be  looking  for  you." 

"Wait  a  minute,  Eddie.  I've  got  some 
news,  too."  Her  voice  dropped.  "A;nn  eloped 
with  Bud.  And  what  do  you  think?  Olga 
moved  to  the  Garden  of  Allah."  Then  her 
voice  lifted.  "But  I've  got  two  new  girls 
here.  I — " 

He  laughed.  "All  right,  bring  'em 
along!"  He  broke  into  a  whistle.  "When 
we  get  through  working,  I'm  going  to  take 
you  places — I'm  going  to  keep  you  out 
all  night.  Want  to  hear  something?" 

"I'm  listening." 

"I  love  you.  I'm  going  to  marry  you 
just  as  soon  as  they  finish  shooting  this 
picture.  Ought  to  be  through  in  a  week. 
Think  you  can  wait  that  long?" 

"I'll  wait  a  month  if  necessary — " 

"How  long  will  you  be  getting  into 
your  duds  ?" 

Pat  glanced  at  the  two  girls.  "We  can 
be  right  over,"  she  said. 

"All  right.  Put  a  move  on."  He  hung 
up. 

She  turned  to  her  new  charges.  "You 
won't  have  time  for  supper.  You're  in  the 
movies  now."  She  reached  for  a  cigarette. 
"Got  a  match  handy?" 

"Here  you  are." 

"Want  a  smoke  ?" 

"Don't  mind  if  I  do,"  said  Miss  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

"One  for  me,  too,"  joined  in  Miss  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  girls  took  turns  in  lighting  up. 

Pat  held  up  the  cigarette.  "Three  on  a 
match?  Oh,  no!  Never  again!"  and  she 
blew  out  the  light  in  the  nick  of  time. 
The  End 


Romantic  vs.  Realistic 

Continued  from  page  29 


Jimmy  Stewart's  gang,  with  Mad  Mag  as 
a  ring-leader,  off  on  a  treasure  hunt.  Miss 
Garbo  hastily  moved  to  the  desert. 

Of  course  they  didn't  go  dashing  over 
Brentwood  every  night  hunting  for  treas- 
ure. Often  Jimmy  and  the  boys  would  de- 
cide on  a  quiet  little  evening  at  home.  So 
he'd  call  up  Shirley  Ross  or  Virginia  Bruce 
tor  a  date,  and  Shirley  Ross  or  Virginia 
Bruce  would  naturally  think  she  was  going 
to  the  Trocadero  and  would  dress  up  to 
her  teeth  in  lame  and  mink  only  to  be 
called  for  later  by  Mr.  Stewart  in  an  old 
trench  coat  and  mussed  hair  and  driven  out 
to  Carmalina  Road,  Brentwood,  where 
Henry  and  Maggie,  and  John  and  Joshua 
and  their  dates  were  tuning  up  for  a  little 
symphony.  Somebody  would  play  a  trom- 
bone, somebody  a  jews-harp,  somebody  a 
drum  ;  and  those  who  weren't  particularly 
talented  could  always  play  a  comb.  Jimmy, 
of  course,  would  conduct  and  play  his  ac- 
cordion, and  you  really  haven't  lived  until 
you  have  heard,  and  seen,  the  long,  lanky 
Stewart  play  his  accordion.  Strange  to  say, 
once  Miss  Bruce  or  Miss  Ross  or  whoever 
Jimmy's  date  happened  to  be,  got  over  the 
shock  of  not  going  to  the  Trocadero  she 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  and 
had  a  perfectly  grand  time.  Imagine  the 


beautiful  Virginia  Bruce  tossing  up  ham- 
burgers and  onions  in  the  kitchen  for  the 
hungry  musicians.  When  the  Stewart  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  broke  into  his  own  orches- 
tration of  the  St.  Louis  Blues,  Joan  Craw- 
ford several  blocks  away  thought  it  was 
an  earthquake,  and  Mrs.  Temple  wondered 
if  after  all  Brentwood  was  the  right  place 
in  which  to  bring  up  Shirley. 

On  other  evenings  when  they  weren't 
feeling  musically  inclined  the  boys  would 
invite  their  girls  in  and  make  moving  pic- 
tures. With  sound  effects,  color,  and  every- 
thing. Of  course  the  script  was  usually 
written  on  the  cuff,  (just  like  in  the  big 
studios),  and  Jimmy  usually  saw  to  it  that 
there  was  a  murder  or  so  and  a  big  death 
scene.  Ketchup,  he  decided,  made  the  best 
blood,  and  one  night  be  bubbled  ketchup 
so  long  while  Henry  was  trying  out  new 
angles  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  touch 
ketchup  since,  even  on  hamburgers. 

Following  her  separation  from  Lew 
A3rres,  Ginger  Rogers,  who  h  >A  become  a 
great  friend  of  Margaret  Suluv,  n,  started 
going  places  with  Jimmy.  She  appeared  at 
the  Troc  with  him  the  night  her  separation 
was  officially  announced  in  the  newspapers 
so  everybody  decided  there  was  something 
to  the  Rogers-Stewart  romance.  But  there 
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wasn't.  Jimmy  just  escorted  her  every  place 
for  a  while,  and  then  Ginger  Rogers  started 
going  out  with  other  men,  and  Jimmy  with 
other  girls,  and  Ginger  is  now  one  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  "off  and  ons."  Anita  Louise  is 
the  latest,  but  it  isn't  serious.  Jimmy  is  at 
present  working,  and  working  hard,  on  the 
re-make  of  "Seventh  Heaven"  in  which  he 
plays  the  Charlie  Farrell  role  opposite  Si- 
mone  Simon  in  the  Janet  Gaynor  role. 
About  the  temperamental  Simone,  Jimmy 
has  only  this  to  say,  "She  is  a  very  nice 
girl." 

The  madhouse  in  Brentwood  was  sud- 
denly closed  when  Henry  Fonda  went 
social  on  the  boys  and  married  Mrs.  Fran- 
ces Brokaw,  New  York  socialite.  He  didn't 
think  his  bride  would  like  living  with  the 
boys,  and  the  dozens  of  cats  they  had 
acquired,  so  Jimmy  and  John  and  Joshua 
mournfully  moved  away  to  make  room  for 
Mrs.  Fonda's  trunks.  Miss  Garbo  returned 
from  the  desert,  and  Miss  Crawford  and 
Mrs.  Temple  breathed  a  deep  sigh  of  re- 
lief. Margaret  Sullavan  rushed  off  to  New 
York  to  do  a  stage  play  and  marry  her 
third  husband,  Leland  Hayward,  and  that 
sort  of  messed  things  up,  too.  The  boys 
are  living  in  an  apartment  now  on  Sunset 
Blvd.,  and  I  have  discovered  the  hardest 
job  in  the  world,  viz.,  being  the  cook  in 
their  bachelor  establishment.  That  poor 
colored  girl  doesn't  know  when  to  prepare 
for  three  starving  men,  or  twenty  of  them, 
or  none  at  all. 

Jimmy  grew  up  with  two  sisters,  Mary 
and  Virginia,  in  the  little  town  of  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  an  early  age  he 
was  taught  to  have  great  respect  for  girls 
and  women.  He  has  never  been  known  to 
tell  an  off -color  story  in  their  presence,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  well-mannered  and  con- 
siderate young  men  you  may  ever  hope  to 
meet.  He  likes  to  build  electric  trains,  fly 
kites  on  windy  days,  and  take  a  pretty  girl 
out  dancing.  About  marriage  he  has  this 
to  say,  "No  man  should  ever  marry  any- 
body but  Myrna  Loy."  Yes,  a  Loy  fixation. 

And  how's  about  Tyrone  Power?  One 
glance  from  those  heavily  lashed  romantic 
brown  eyes  and  feminine  hearts  simply  go 
pitty  pat,  believe  me.  The  handsome  Ty- 
rone, as  you  well  know,  first  played  a  "bit" 
in  "Girls'  Dormitory,"  which  picture  pre- 
sented Simone  Simon  to  her  American  pub- 
lic. Although  he  was  on  the  screen  only 
for  a  few  moments  in  two  short  sequences, 
Twentieth  Century-F'ox  received  four  hun- 
dred letters  after  the  release  of  the  picture 
asking  questions  concerning  the  identity  of 
Simone's  "cousin."  The  studio  was  amazed, 
but  not  too  amazed  to  stick  him  into  an- 
other picture  but  immediately,  and  this  time 
in  a  much  larger  part,  the  young  Count  in 
"Ladies  in  Love."  This  time  the  letters 
came  in  thousands.  So  Mr.  Darryl  Zanuck, 
who  is  no  fool  and  can  take  a  hint  any 
day,  proceeded  to  give  the  women  of  Amer- 
ica what  they  wanted — Tyrone  Power. 
Tyrone  acquitted  himself  so  magnificently 
in  the  rather  difficult  role  of  Jonathan 
Blake  in  "Lloyds  of  London"  that  he  is  now 
considered  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
of  the  young  actors,  and  of  course  is  be- 
yond a  doubt  the  fair-haired  boy  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  lot.  His  last  picture  is 
"Love  Is  News,"  in  which  he  plays  the 
lead  opposite  Loretta  Young. 

Tyrone  definitely  has  old  world  charm, 
that  ease  of  manner,  and  soft  romantic  way 
of  speaking  that  women  go  crazy  about. 
They  tell  me  out  at  the  studio  where  he 
works  that  the  hard-boiled  stenographers 
and  secretaries  who  never  even  lift  an  eye- 
lash when  Warner  Bi  vter,  or  John  Boles, 
or  Joel  :Crea  enter  the  office,  (movie 
stars  are  nothing  in  their  young  lives),  now 
simply  do  nip-ups,  turn  pink,  and  reach  for 
their  combs  and  compacts  every  time  Mr. 
Power  comes  on  the  lot.  When  you  can 
get  a  studio  stenographer  excited,  that, 
boys,  is  something.  But  I  must  give  Tyrone 
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j  credit;  he  doesn't  realize,  at  least  not  yet 
|  he  doesn't,  that  he  is  exuding  old  world 
I  charm  and  being  simply  devastating  to 
women.  His  success  has  been  so  sudden 
that  he  is  still  dazed  by  it,  and  all  he  knows 
is  that  he  is  exuberantly  happy.  "When  I 
was  a  little  boy,"  he  told  me,  "I  used  to 
play  a  make-believe  game  that  I  was  sit- 
ting on  a  magic  carpet  and  being  whislced 
away  to  all  kinds  of  exciting  places.  I 
don't  have  to  make-believe  now.  I  am  on  a 
magic  carpet."  Tyrone's  dark  brown  eyes 
shine  when  he  talks  to  you,  and  he  has  a 
little  habit  of  catching  at  your  arm,  a 
cordial,  friendly  gesture,  that  makes  you 
have  to  share  in  his  enthusiasm.  "I  am  sure 
this  sudden  success  will  not  go  to  my  boy's" 
head,"  his  mother,  the  lovely  Patia  Power 
of  stage  and  radio  fame,  says,  "He  knows 
too  much  about  the  theatre.  He  knows  that 
success  today  may  end  in  failure  tomor- 
row. I  am  certain  he  will  keep  both  feet  on 
the  ground." 

Tyrone,  more  than  any  other  young  actor 
in  Hollywood  today,  is  all  wrapped  up  in 
the  tradition  of  the  theatre.  This  doubtless 
accounts  for  his  romantic  charm  and  poise 
and  dignity.  His  grandfather  Power  was 
one  of  England's  foremost  concert  pianists, 
and  his  father.  Tyrone  Power,  was  one  of 
the  famous  Shakespearean  actors  and  tra- 
gedians of  his  day.  His  father  died  in  Hol- 
lywood in  December,  1931,  a  few  hours 
after  he  collapsed  on  the  set  of  "The  Mira- 
cle Man."  Tyrone  is  really  Tyrone  Power 
the  Third  and  is  very  proud  of  his  name 
now,  though  there  was  a  time  a  few  years 
back  when  he  was  in  prep  school  that  he 
would  have  given  -his  right  arm  to  be 
called  Bill.  He  was  born  May  5,  1914,  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  the  home  of  his  ma- 
ternal grandmother  on  Fulton  Avenue. 
When  I  last  saw  Tyrone  he  was  all  set  to 
lake  the  plane  to  spend  Christmas  with 
this  same  grandmother  in  Cincinnati — and 
I  must  say  he  was  the  most  breathlessly 
happy  person  I've  ever  seen.  "It'll  be  great 
fun  going  back  there  on  a  plane,"  he  said. 
"I  left  there  last  time  on  a  bus." 

When  Tyrone  was  a  year  old  his  father 
and  mother  decided  to  forsake  Shakespeare 
for  the  nonce  in  favor  of  a  Selig  contract 
and  came  to  Hollywood  where  Tyrone's 
only  sister  was  born.  (She  is  now  Mrs. 
Leslie  Tyrer  of  Honolulu).  But  like  most 
theatrical  families  the  Powers  never  stayed 
put  very  long,  and  at  various  times  Tyrone 
lived  in  Xew  York,  San  Diego,  Alhambra, 
(it  was  here  at  the  age  of  seven  he  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  for  the  first  time  in 
the  famous  California  Mission  play),  and 
Dayton  and  Cincinnati.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Dayton  and  the  Purcell 
High  School  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1931  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  While 
in  school  he  made  expenses  during  the 
summer  by  being  a  soda  jerker  and  an 
usher  in  the  theatre  there. 

When  he  came  to  Hollywood  with  his 
father  in  1931  Hollywood  would  have  none 
of  him.  No  studio  would  even  give  him  a 
test.  After  his  father's  death  he  studied  act- 
ing in  the  Community  Theatre  in  Santa 
Barbara,  and  later  in  Chicago  where  he 
had  a  job  during  the  World's  Fair.  His 
"break"  finally  came  in  Xew  York  when 
he  had  hardly  enough  money  to  buy  beans 
at  the  Automat — Helen  Mencken,  noted 
stage  star  whom  he  had  met  in  Chicago, 
phoned  Guthrie  McClintic,  Katharine  Cor- 
nell's producer-husband,  to  give  the  boy  an 
interview  as  he  had  definite  talent.  Mc- 
Clintic not  only  gave  him  an  interview  but 
assigned  him  to  understudy  Burgess  Mere- 
dith in  the  Cornell  play.  Then  came  sum- 
mer stock  at  Falmouth,  Mass.,  followed  by 
important  parts  in  two  of  the  Cornell 
plays,  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  and  "St.  Joan." 
Of  course  by  this  time  the  movie  scouts 
were  after  him  hot  and  heavy.  With  the 
closing  of  "St.  Joan"  Tyrone  signed  with 
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Twentieth  Century-Fox  and  today  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  twenty-two  is  well  on  his 
way  to  the  cinema  heights. 

Although  women  go  mad  for  the  slender, 
courteous  Tyrone,  that  young  man  has  been 
very  steady  in  his  Hollywood  romancing. 
At  the  same  time  practically  that  he  signed 
his  contract  the  studio  also  put  under  con- 
tract Sonja  Henie,  former  Olympic  skating 
champion.  The  publicity  department,  in  the 
Hollywood  manner,  thought  it  would  make 
good  "copy"  to  announce  a  romance  be- 
tween the  dark  and  handsome  Tyrone  and 
the  very  blonde  Norwegian  girl.  When 
Tyrone  read  in  the  papers  that  he  was  in 
love  with  a  skating  girl  he  was  consumed 
with  boyish  curiosity  and  couldn't  wait  to 
meet  her.  Once  they  really  met  the  pub- 
licity department  didn't  have  to  invent  any 
more  romances  for  either  of  them.  He  and 
Sonja  announced  to  the  press  at  the  air- 
port before  taking  off  for  Cincinnati,  (Ty- 
rone wants  his  grandmother  to  meet 
Sonja),  that  there  is  no  engagement.  Maybe 
they're  just  in  love  with  love. 

"Lloyds  of  London"  was  the  turning 
point  in  Tyrone's  life.  So  excited  he  could 
hardly  stand  still,  he  arrived  at  the  Car- 
thay  Circle  premiere  early  with  Sonja  on 
his  arm,  and  not  a  single  fan  recognized 
him  as  he  entered  the  theatre,  not  a  single 
hand  applauded.  The  fans  couldn't  be  both- 
ered with  unknowns  when  Taylors  and 
Stanwycks  and  Colberts  and  Bennetts  and 
Youngs  and  Boyers  were  arriving  by  the 
carload.  So  Sonja  and  Tyrone,  like  a  cou- 
ple of  awe-inspired  kids,  stood  in  a  far 
corner  of  the  foyer  and  watched  the  celebri- 
ties arrive.  And  it's  some  kind  of  a  record 
for  the  books  that  not  a  single  movie  star, 
producer,  or  what-not.  bothered  to  speak 
to  Tyrone.  But  after  the  picture — oh,  my, 
that's  a  different  story;  the  stars  nearly 
wrung  off  his  hands,  and  the  fans  went 
mad  with  their  autograph  books.  A  nev.T 
star  was  born.  Tyrone  was  so  excited  that 
night  when  he  got  home  that  he  squeezed 
his  mother  so  hard  that  he  broke  two  of 
her  ribs. 

Tyrone's  pet  hobby  is  amateur  photog- 
raphy with  a  16  mm.  camera.  He  swims, 
plays  tennis,  and  rides  horseback.  He  says 
that  when  Hollywood  gets  tired  of  him  he 
will  either  go  back  to  the  stage  or  write  a 
play.  He  likes  to  write.  He  wrote  his  first 
play  at  the  age  of  eight  and  read  it  to  his 
mother.  "Right  here,"  said  the  young  Ty- 
rone importantly,  "I  want  the  characters 
to  come  in  ad  libbing."  It  was  then  his 
mother  knew  that  he  would  be  an  actor. 

He  prefers  blondes.  Quick,  Westmore 
Brothers,  the  bleach ! 


Tyrone  Power  faces  the  realistic 
side  of  a  bachelor's  life  when  he 
has  to  sew  a  burton  on  his  pants, 
for  a  scene  in  his  new  picture. 
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times  I've  wished  that  I  did  believe  there 
could  be  such  a  person." 

"I  knew  the  moment  I  saw  you  that  I 
believed,"  Parnell  said  quickly.  "It  was  odd, 
that  night.  Quite  suddenly  I  felt  I  wanted 
to  hear  music.  I  got  in  late,  the  first  act 
was  almost  over.  Then  the  lights  went  up 
and  I  saw  you,  almost  immediately.  I  won- 
dered if  that  was  why  I  felt  I  had  to 
go — to  meet  you,  to  see  you.  I  pictured 
you  as  some  one  distant  and  remote,  a 
woman  wearing  white  roses.  It's  hard  to 
believe  that  you've  been  quite  close  to  me 
the  whole  time." 

"You  mean  as  the  wife  of  Captain 
O'Shea."  Katie  slowly  said  the  words  she 
had  always  tried  to  blot  out  even  from 
her  thoughts.  But  she  felt  she  must  say 
them  though  in  her  heart  she  knew  it  was 
not  true,  not  since  that  first  month  of  her 
marriage  when  all  her   ideals   and  hope 
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and  love  had  gone  from  her.  "And  now  I 
mustn't  keep  you." 

"Are  you  going?"  Parnell  asked  quietly. 
"Hadn't  you  something  to  ask  me?" 

"Yes,  I  had."  Katie  met  his  eyes  squarely. 
"But  now  I  don't  think  I'm  going  to.  I'm 
afraid  you've  made  it  impossible,  with  your 
picture  of  the  woman  wearing  white  roses." 

"What  were  you  going  to  ask  me?"  he 
demanded,  and  somehow  in  spite  of  herself 
she  felt  herself  answering. 

"To  come  and  dine  with  us."  The  words 
came  with  difficulty  and  so  slow  and  halt- 
ing that  he  could  hardly  hear  them. 

"Thank  you.  I  shall  be  delighted.  When?" 

"Next  Thursday." 

"I'll  come,  on  one  condition."  Parnell 
felt  his  heart  leaping  with  his  laugh.  "That 
it  is  the  woman  wearing  white  roses  that 
I'm  dining  with." 

"I'll  wear  white  roses."  Katie's  emphasis 
of  the  word  was  so  strong  that  Parnell 
shook  his  head. 

"That  wasn't  what  I  meant.  Shall  I  tell 
you  ?" 
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"No!"  Katie's  words  came  in  confusion. 
"Not  now.  I  must  go." 

But  on  Thursday  it  was  white  roses  that 
she  selected  for  the  centre  of  her  dining 
table,  and  the  old  confusion  came  when 
Parnell's  eyes  strayed  from  them  to  her. 
And  over  and  under  her  conversation  ran 
her  thoughts  to  meet  his  every  word  and 
every  gesture  with  his  smile  meeting  them 
half  way. 

And  after  dinner  when  she  sat  down  at 
the  piano  it  was  an  air  from  "Don  Gio- 
vanni" that  she  played,  and  she  had  known 
it  would  be  like  this,  that  he  would  be 
coming  over  to  her  and  standing  beside 
her. 

"The  opera  we  heard  together,"  he  said 
in  a  low  voice.  "That's  how  I  think  of  it 
now  I've  met  you.  It's  strange,  but  that 
night  the  light  was  on  your  hair  just  as 
it  is  now.  You  wore  roses  just  as  you're 
wearing  them  now.  Your  dress  was  like 
this  one  but  had  more  lace  on  it." 

"For  a  man  with  the  reputation  of  not 
being  interested  in  women,  you're  very  ob- 
servant !" 

"It's  not  a  question  of  being  interested  in 
women,"  Parnell  insisted.  "But  the  pic- 
ture of  you  as  you  were  that  night  is 
burned  in  my  memory.  There's  not  a  de- 
tail I  don't  remember.  I  shall  carry  it  with 
me  until  the  day  I  die." 

There  were  so  many  things  she  wanted 
to  say  to  him,  but  there  were  no  words  that 
could  be  said  by  Willie  O'Shea's  wife. 
And  she  couldn't  say  those  other  words, 
those  thin,  meaningless  words  that  had  no 
place  in  her  heart  or  her  thoughts.  And 
then  there  was  no  time  for  words  after 
all,  for  the  butler  came  over  to  them  and 
said  a  man  had  come  with  an  urgent 
message  for  Parnell. 

Katie  tried  to  be  calm  as  she  waited,  but 
an  unreasoning  fear  had  taken  hold  of 
her  as  she  remembered  the  conversation 
at  the  dinner  table.  There  had  been  a 
murder  in  Dublin  the  night  before  that 
had  claimed  the  lives  of  the  new  Chief 
Secretary  and  a  fellow  Englishman  who 
was  his  guest.  A  political  murder  at  this 
time  with  Parnell  gathering  his  forces 
together  to  demand  home  rule  for  Ireland 
was  the  worst  blow  that  could  have  been 
dealt  him. 

Strange  how  everything  that  touched  this 
man  could  touch  her,  too !  Only  a  few  days 
ago  she  had  not  known  him  save  as  a 
name,  and  now  suddenly  he  had  become  all 
of  the  world  that  mattered  to  her. 

It  was  to  Katie  that  Parnell  came  as  he 
entered  the  room  again  with  his  apologies 
that  he  must  leave  at  once.  And  when  she 
walked  with  him  into  the  hall  he  turned 
and  his  hand  closed  over  hers  as  he  spoke. 

"Tomorrow  morning  in  the  paper  you 
will  read  something.  I  want  to  ask  you 
not  to  believe  it.  It's  not  just  the  ordinary 
abuse.  It  accuses  me — "  he  broke  off  sud- 
denly. "I  can't  tell  you  now.  But  I  do 
ask  you  to  believe  in  me  for  a  little  while. 
I  must  go  now,  but  first  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  letting  me  see  you  in  your  home. 
It  is  your  home,  isn't  it?  It's  very  beau- 
tiful. A  frame  for  you." 

"A  frame  I  wish  I  could  step  out  of 
sometimes,"  she  said  slowly,  and  the  words 
came  so  low  that  he  had  to  bend  to  hear 
them. 

"I'm  glad  to  have  seen  you  in  it,"  he 
said  simply.  "It  tells  me  I  was  right  about 
you.  The  woman  wearing  white  roses. 
This  is  her  home."  He  paused,  and  some- 
how when  he  spoke  again  his  voice  had 
changed  as  if  bitterness  had  gotten  mixed 
up  with  it. 

"He  doesn't  live  here?"  And  then  as  she 
flushed  and  shook  her  head,  "Nor  with 
you?"  He  waited  for  her  denial.  "Then 
perhaps  I  have  the  right  to  ask  you  to 
believe  me  in  one  more  thing.  That  I'm 
in  love  with  you." 


Little  Al  Jolson  seems  more  interested  in  h!s  mother,  Ruby  Keeler,  than  the 
"birdie"  that  daddy  Al  tries  to  get  the  youngster  to  look  at  for  a  special  portrait. 
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"No !"  It  was  almost  as  if  her  hands  so 
quickly  upflung  were  warding  him  off. 
"No!  You  mustn't  be!" 

"I  am."  He  came  closer  and  took  her 
hand.  "And  I've  never  said  that  to  any- 
one before.  Why  do  you  suppose  that  I 
came  here  to-night,  except  for  you?  Be- 
cause you  asked  me." 

"Wait!"  Katie  faced  him  bravely.  "I 
asked  you,  yes.  But  I  must  tell  you  this, 
it  was  he  who  made  me  ask  you  to  serve 
his  purpose,  his  ambition.  I  must  be  honest 
with  you." 

"Then  won't  you  believe  my  honesty 
when  I  tell  you  I  love  you?"  he  asked, 
and  it  was  as  if  his  voice  was  sweeping 
away  all  the  things  that  lay  between  them. 
"You  mtist  believe  it,  as  you  promised  to 
believe  in  me  tomorrow." 

Her  words  wouldn't  come.  But  there 
was  no  need  for  words,  not  with  her  eyes 
deepening  and  her  mouth  trembling  as 
she  waited.  Not  with  his  arms  reaching  out 
for  her  and  drawing  him  to  her  so  that 
the  wild  beating  in  her  heart  answered 
the  havoc  in  his. 

Only  that  little  moment,  but  Katie  held 
it  around  her  like  a  warm,  safe  cloak  when 
she  read  the  papers  in  the  morning  and 
saw  that  Parnell  had  been  accused  of  plot- 
ting the  murders  in  Dublin.  And  later  that 
da}-  when  she  drove  to  London  to  sit  in 
the  visitors'  gallery  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  heard  them  deny  him  the  hear- 
ing before  Parliament  that  he  had  asked 
for  instead  of  the  hearing  before  three 
judges  who  would  have  the  power  to 
sentence  him  if  he  were  found  guilty,  she 
lived  it  over  again  and  held  to  it 
desperately. 

No  use  any  further  to  Captain  O' Shea's 
ambitions  this  man  branded  as  a  murderer, 
and  so  this  time  it  was  for  herself  that 
Katie  agreed  when  he  asked  if  he  could 


come  to  her  house  for  dinner  when  he  re- 
turned from  the  trip  he  had  to  make  to 
Ireland. 

In  another  week  she  would  see  him 
again,  but  it  was  as  if  he  were  with  her 
when  she  walked  in  the  garden  or  sat 
sewing  before  the  fire  with  Aunt  Ben  smil- 
ing a  little  when  his  name  was  mentioned. 
For  even  though  he  was  in  Ireland 
desperately  trying  to  quell  the  rioting  that 
had  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  crime, 
she  could  read  of  the  things  he  was  doing, 
could  picture  him  and  recapture  again  the 
sound  of  his  voice  in  her  memory. 

"Destroy  London,  will  you?"  She 
couldn't  have  felt  nearer  to  him  if  she 
had  been  at  the  meeting  in  Dublin  where 
he  spoke  than  she  did  now  reading  his 


answer  to  a  fanatic  demanding  violence. 
"What  better  way  could  you  choose  to 
show  you're  unfitted  to  govern  yourselves? 
Wasn't  the  bloodshed  in  Dublin  enough  of 
a  disgrace?  I've  promised  you  a  parlia- 
ment. You'll  get  it.  But  not  if  you  hear 
the  babblings  of  a  crack-pot  like  this  fel- 
low. All  he'll  get  you  is  the  English 
soldiers  here  to  wipe  you  out.  And  you'll 
deserve  it!" 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  she  loved  this 
man  strong  enough  to  quiet  even  Ireland 
rebellious  and  ever  impatient? 

It  went  all  too  slowly,  that  week  away 
from  him,  and  then  one  morning  she  woke 
knowing  that  in  the  evening  she  would 
see  him  and  again  she  wore  white  roses  as 
she  sat  in  the  drawing-room  with  her  aunt 


How  the  doctor  chooses 
from  hundreds  of  laxatives 


MOST  of  us  recall,  with  gratitude, 
some  crisis  in  our  lives  when  the 
doctor  s  vigilance  and  skill  proved  price- 
less beyond  words.  But  many  of  us  forget 
that  the  doctor  is  equally  on  guard  in 
minor  matters  of  health. 

Consider  a  laxative,  for  example.  It 
may  be  news  to  you  that  the  doctor  has 
a  definite  set  of  standards  which  a  laxa- 
tive must  meet  before  he  will  approve 
it.  Check  the  specifications  listed  below. 
How  many  of  them  will  your  own  laxa- 
tive meet? 

The  doctor  says  that  a  laxative  should 
be:  Dependable  .  .  .  Mild  .  .  .  Thorough 
.  .  .  Time-tested. 

The  doctor  says  that  a  laxative  should 
not:  Over-act  .  .  .  Form  a  habit  .  .  .  Cause 
stomach  pains  .  .  .  Nauseate,  or  upset  the 
digestion. 

Ex-Lax  checks  on  every  point  listed 
above.  Meets  the  doctor's  demands  of  a 
laxative  fairly  and  fully.  No  wonder  so 
many  doctors  use  Ex-Lax  in  their  own 
homes,  for  their  own  families.  In  fact, 


Ex-Lax  has  made  so  many  millions  of 
friends,  that  it  is  the  most  widely  used 
laxative  in  the  world. 

Convince  yourself  of  the  facts.  Try 
Ex-Lax.  You'll  find  that  it  is  mild  . . .  that 
it  is  thorough.  You'll  discover  that  it  does 
not  bring  on  stomach  pains  or  nausea.  On 
the  contrary,  the  easy  comfortable  action 
of  Ex-Lax  will  leave  you  with  a  pleasant 
sense  of  freshness  and  well-being. 

Children,  particularly,  are  benefited 
by  Ex-Lax.  Like  the  older  folks,  they 
enjoy  its  delicious  chocolate  taste.  At 
all  drug  stores  in  10c  and  25c  sizes.  Or 
write  for  a  free  sample  to  Ex-Lax.  Dept. 
S  37.  P.  0.  Box  170.  Times-Plaza  Sta- 
tion, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

When  Nature  forgets -remember 

EX-LAX 

THE  ORIGINAL  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 
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SCREENLAND 


PERMANENT 
WAVE  YOUR 
HAIR  .  .  .  . 
YOURSELF  AT 
HOME. 


A  COMPLETE  *.  ftn 
PERMANENT  ?I.UU 


EDDURR 


•  Hollywood's  amazing 
home  permanent  wave, 
requires  no  machines,  no 
heat,  no  electricity.  As 
easy  to  use  as  dry  curlers, 
yet  lasts  as  long  as  ordi- 
nary expensive  perma- 
nents;  gives  you  50  love- 
ly, lasting  waves;  saves 
time  and  money  and  is 
actually  good  for  the  hair. 
Use  Endura  tonight. 


Atdefiar 


ENDURA  ENDURA  TEN  CURL — 25c 

—  ,  —gives  you  10  beautiful  waves. 

TEN  CURL  Permanent  wave  those  newly 

_  _  grown  locks  with  ENDURA 

SET   .    25C  TEN  CURL.  It  makes  this 

I  troublesome  hair  behave. 

ENDURA  CORP.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Kidneys  Must 
Clean  Out  Acids 

Your  body  cleans  out  Acids  and  poisonous 
wastes  in  your  blood  thru  9  million  tiny,  deli- 
cate Kidney  tubes  or  filters,  but  beware  of 
cheap,  drastic,  irritating  drugs.  If  functional 
Kidney  or  Bladder  disorders  make  you  suffer 
from  Getting  Up  Nights,  Nervousness,  Leg 
Pains.  Backache,  Circles  Under  Eyes,  Dizziness, 
Rheumatic  Pains.  Acidity,  Burning.  Smarting  or 
Itching,  don't  take  chances.  Get  the  Doctor's 
guaranteed  prescription  called  Cystex.  $10,000.00 
deposited  with  Bank  of  America.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  guarantees  Cystex  must  bring  new  vitality 
in  48  hours  and  make  vou  feel  years  younger  in 
one  week  or  money  back  on  return  of  empty 
package.  Telephone  your  druggist  for  guaran- 
teed Cystex  iSiss-tex)  today. 


NOW  YOU  J00,  CAN 
LEARN  TO  PLAY 
MUSIC  .  .  .  tills 
easy  as  A-S-C  way 
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lots  of  fun 
learning  this  modern,  easy  as 
A-B-C  way. 

FREE  BOOK  SlMV  ftS 

demonstration  lesson  whieh  ex- 
plains new  method  in  detail. 
Mention  instrument  preferred. 
U.  S.  School  of  Music,  1193 
Brunswick  Bldg..  New  York  City. 


LEARN  TO  PLAY 

BY  NOTE 
Piano  Guitar 

in  Saxophone 
Organ  Mandolin 

Tenor  Banjo 
Hawaiian  Guitar 
Piano  Accordion 
Or  Any  Other 
Instrument 


waiting-.  But  it  wasn't  Parnell  who  came 
after  all,  but  a  messenger. 

"Aunt  Ben,  he's  ill  in  London."  Her  eyes 
stared  over  the  telegram.  "This  is  from 
his  secretary.  I  must  go  to  him." 

"My  dear,  you  can't  go."  Her  aunt's 
wise  old  eyes  softened  as  they  looked  on 
her  young  despair.  "You  can't  go  flying 
I  up  to  London  like  this." 

"I  know  it's  madness,"  Katie  said  wildly. 
"I  know  just  what  it  means — convention— 
everything.  But,  Aunt  Ben,  he's  ill — and  I 
must  go." 

She  didn't  wait  even  to  change  her  lovely 
fragile  gown  and  so  it  was  as  he  first  saw 
her  that  he  Saw  her  again.  In  white  and 
lace,  with  roses  on  her  breast  and  in  her 
hair.  And  her  breath  caught  a  little  when 
she  saw  that  he  was  dressed,  and  that  ill 
as  he  was,  he  had  been  going  to  her. 

"You  are  coming  down  to  me,"  she 
whispered.  "To  be  taken  care  of.  I  know 
now  that  all  that  matters  is  that  you  must 
be  well  and  taken  care  of." 

"We  must  be  together  always."  Strange 
how  his  heart  that  had  caused  the  doctor's 
concern  an  hour  before  quieted  with  her 
voice.  "Katie,  my  darling,  listen.  I'm  not 
asking  you  to  start  a  love  affair  with  me. 
I  want  you  as  my  wife  before  the  world. 
O'Shea  will  divorce  you." 

"Don't  you  think  I've  begged  for  that?" 
she  said  slowly.  "Besides,  you  wouldn't 
have  any  world  with  me  as  your  wife. 
Every  peasant  from  Cork  to  Ulster  would 
be  told  that  you'd  stolen  his  wife." 

"They  would  follow  me."  His  voice  was 
so  sure,  so  almost  arrogant  now  that  she 
was  with  him  again.  "Will  you?" 

"If  it  won't  harm  you." 

"And  yourself?"  he  asked. 

"Myself  is  you,  now."  There  was  no 
stopping  the  eager  rush  of  her  words.  "I 
love  you." 

Again  there  was  that  singing  silence  as 
he  took  her  in  his  arms,  that  quick  blot- 
ting out  of  all  the  things  that  had  troubled 
them  as  his  lips  took  hers  again.  There 
were  only  the  two  of  them  then  in  all  the 
world  and  their  love  and  their  need  for 
each  other. 

There  was  so  many  things  to  do  for 
him  in  the  next  four  months  before  his 
trial  would  take  place,  and  Katie  did  them 
all  so  eagerly,  so  joyously.  First  there  was 
his  heart,  that  must  be  gotten  strong  again 
for  the  ordeal  he  was  to  go  through.  And 
there  was  his  correspondence  to  be  at- 
tended to  and  Katie  sat  beside  his  chair  as 
capable  as  any  secretary  reading  to  him 
from  the  stack  of  letters  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  answer  before. 

"All  these  stacks  of  unopened  letters !" 
she  said.  "You  know,  if  we're  ever  separated 
I  shan't  dare  write  to  you.  You'd  never 
read  the  letters.  What  am  I  to  say  to  this 
one  ?" 

"I  don't  know."  Parnell  glanced  at  the 
letter  she  gave  him.  "He  spells  agriculture 
with  two  g's  right  in  the  second  line.  I 
can't  read  any  further." 

It  was  one  of  his  little  idiosyncracies,  this 
horror  he  had  of  poor  spelling,  but  she 
loved  it  too  because  it  was  so  much  a  part 
of  him.  Strange  that  other  people  couldn't 
know  him  as  she  did.  Then  they  would 
know  those  letters  purporting  to  come 
from  him  and  which  linked  him  so 
definitely  with  the  Dublin  murders  were 
forged.  For  there  was  a  mistake  in  spell- 
ing in  them  that  Parnell  would  never  have 
made.  Over  and  over  in  those  letters  the 
word  hesitancy  was  always  spelled  with  an 
"e." 

"Charles,  is  there  no  clue?"  Her  heart 
tightened  as  it  always  did  when  they  spoke 
of  his  coming  trial.  "Have  they  found 
nothing?" 

"Nothing — yet." 

"Can't   I   come  to  Court  tomorrow?" 


Even  as  she  asked  she  knew  what  his 
answer  would  be.  "I  can't  just  stay  here 
and  go  on  sorting  letters." 

"Do  you  mind?"  he  asked,  and  he  took 
her  hand  and  held  it  against  his  cheek  and 
he  felt  he  could  stand  tomorrow  and  all 
the  other  tomorrows  if  always  it  could  be 
as  it  was  then  with  the  two  of  them  so 
close,  with  her  smile  coming  as  it  did 
then,  warming  and  sweet. 

All  through  the  days  of  the  trial  Katie 
waited  until  evening  when  Parnell  would 
be  with  her  again  and  she  was  glad  of 
the  correspondence  that  chained  her  to  her 
desk  and  gave  her  surcease  from  thinking. 

But  always  the  thought  of  her  was  there 
to  make  that  courtroom  endurable  to  the 
man  on  trial;  always  she  was  there  be- 
tween him  and  the  witness  in  the  box. 
between  him  and  the  three  judges  weighing 
every  bit  of  evidence. 

She  was  there  when  the  newspaper  editor 
testified  that  he  had  received  the  damaging 
letters  and  had  had  them  authenticated  by 
a  hand-writing  expert  before  printing  them 
in  his  charge  against  Parnell.  An  important 
witness,  this  editor  of  a  powerful  paper  that 
had  always  been  his  enemy :  and  yet  Par- 
nell could  only  think  of  Katie  and  the 
way  her  chin  tilted  when  she  smiled,  and 
his  hand  trembled  a  little  as  he  scrawled 
on  a  bit  of  paper.  Just  her  name  over  and 
over  again.  "Katie  O'Shea,  Katie  O'Shea." 
written  in  pencil  on  that  scrap  of  paper  as 
it  was  written  in  tears  in  his  heart. 

"The  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union 
from  whom  you  obtained  these  letters  is  a 
Conservative  organization  opposed  to  Mr. 
Parnell.  Is  that  right?"  The  defending 
attorney  demanded,  and  then  at  the  man's 
affirmative:  "It's  objects  are  to  destroy  the 
Irish  National  Party  of  which  Mr.  Parnell 
is  the  leader.  Is  that  right?" 

Everyone  in  the  court-room  tensed  as 
the  witness  squirmed  a  little  in  his  chair. 
Even  Gladstone,  the  Prime  Minister,  leaned 
forward  in  his  chair. 

But  Parnell  still  scrawled  on  the  piece 
of  paper  and  this  time  it  was  Katie  Parnell 
that  he  wrote,  and  the  fears  that  had  not 
come  to  him  in  his  danger  came  to  him 
now  in  his  love  for  this  woman. 

"You  were  not  sorry  when  these  letters 
were  brought  to  you?  Did  you  ask  Mr. 
Houston  when  he  gave  them  to  you  where 
he  had  obtained  them?" 

On  and  on  went  the  relentless  cross- 
examination,  and  the  editor  paled  as  he 
had  to  admit  that  he  knew  Houston  only 
slightly  and  that  his  knowledge  of  Richard 
Pigott,  the  Dublin  newspaperman  from 
whom  Houston  had  procured  them,  was 
unfavorable. 

Even  when  Pigott  took  the  stand  Parnell 
did  not  lift  his  eyes.  A  loquacious  witness 
and  a  wily  one,  his  answers  glibly  parried 
the  thrusts  of  the  lawyer  and  Parnell 's 
followers  trembled  as  they  looked  at  him. 

One  of  them  frowned  as  a  court  attendant 
whispered  to  Parnell  that  Mrs.  O'Shea  was 
in  the  ante-room  and  wanted  to  see  him 
on  very  urgent  business.  And  he  frowned 
as  Parnell  went  eagerly  out. 

But  a  few  minutes  later  the  frown  was 
gone,  for  there  was  Parnell  walking  almost 
jauntily  back  into  the  courtroom  again,  a 
letter  in  his  hand  which  he  gave  to  his 
lawyer. 

Then  the  quick  question  came:  "Mr. 
Pigott.  I  put  it  to  you  that  you  wrote  to 
Mr.  Parnell  more  than  once  in  an  attempt 
to  obtain  a  specimen  of  his  hand-writing 
for  you  to  copy." 

"I  never  wrote  to  him,"  Pigott  protested. 
"Never." 

But  he  paled  as  the  lawyer  put  the  letter 
Katie  had  brought  into  evidence  and  his 
voice  could  hardly  be  heard  as  he  admitted 
it  came  from  him. 

There  in  the  first  line  was  the  misspelled 
word  "hesitancy,"  spelled  with  an  "e"  as 
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it  had  been  in  the  forged  letters.  Pigott 
stammered  then  as  he  pleaded  illness  and 
begged  to  be  excused. 

There  was  stillness  in  the  courtroom  as 
he  stumbled  out  beside  an  attendant,  a 
stillness  that  was  shattered  in  another 
moment  by  a  shot  and  the  attendant  run- 
ning back  shouting  that  the  man  had  com- 
mitted suicide. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  the  guilty  man 
then,  but  Parnell  was  strangely  quiet  as 
he  rose  to  receive  the  triumphant  shouts 
of  his  party.  The  tide  was  turning  towards 
him  again  with  even  the  Prime  Minister 
himself  waiting  to  speak  to  him  and  his 
followers  leading  him  in  a  triumphant 
march  to  his  office.  But  it  was  all  as 
nothing  to  the  moment  he  came  into  the 
room  and  saw  Katie  waiting. 

"Charles,  it  was  wonderful !"  The  tears 
she  has  never  shown  him  before  came 
then  in  her  happiness.  "I  heard  them  cheer 
you.  What  did  it  feel  like?  What  were  you 
thinking  of  as  you  stood  there?" 

"Nothing."  Parnell's  arms  reached  out 
for  her.  "Except  that  none  of  it  would 
have  happened  if  you  hadn't  stayed  at  home 
to  tidy  my  correspondence !  But  there  is 
something  else,  something  that  happened 
just  afterwards.  I  spoke  to  Gladstone.  He 
congratulated  me  and  told  me  that  he 
has  agreed  to  all  my  terms  for  the  Home 
Rule  Bill.  He'll  introduce  it." 

"Charles !"  Only  that  small  laugh  clos- 
ing over  his  name. 

"It  can  only  be  a  matter  of  weeks  now. 
He's  arranging  a  reception  to  announce  it. 
You  and  Aunt  Ben  are  to  be  asked."  Then 
as  the  crowd  clamored  outside  the  door, 
he  kissed  her  and  whispered,  "Give  me 
just  five  minutes  to  tell  them  what  I've  just 
told  you." 

Out  of  sight  of  all  of  them  behind  the 
half-open  door  Katie  waited,  and  the  tears 


Loretta  Young  and  Edward  Suther- 
land are  a  twosome  you'll  see 
at  many  of  the  important  social 
events.  Here  they  are  together. 

streamed  down  her  cheeks  as  she  heard 
their  eager  plaudits.  Then  a  very  small 
old  man  was  hoisted  to  the  table  and  lifted 
a  trembling  hand  for  silence. 

"O'Brien !"  came  the  shouts.  "Old 
O'Brien.  Let's  hear  O'Brien!"  Mr.  Parnell 
sir,"  the  old  man  quavered.  "As  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Irish  party,  one  whose 
father  fought  with  Robert  Emmett,  who 
as  a  mere  gossoon  himself  was  with  O'Con- 
nell  and  has  served  a  term  in  prison  and 
even  been  sentenced  to  death  in  the  service 
of  Ireland,  all  my  life  I've  dreamed  and 
waited  for  this  day.  It  has  been  long  in 
coming,  almost  too  long,  for  me.  For  eighty 
years  I've  carried  in  my  ears  one  phrase 


more  haunting  than  any  melody  the  harp 
of  Ireland  ever  played.  The  phrase,  'Home 
Rule  for  Ireland.'  You've  got  it  for  us, 
Charlie,  and  I  say,  an  old  man  nearly 
past  his  time,  'Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  the  glory.  .  ."  He  could  not  go  on  then 
for  weeping  and  so  they  lifted  him  from 
the  table. 

Katie's  hands  pressed  against  her  eyes 
and  then  the  door  was  closed  behind  her 
anl  she  felt  Parnell's  hands  lifting  her 
own  from  her  drenched  eyes. 

"Why,  Katie,  what  is  it?  What  are  you 
crying  for?"  he  asked. 

"For  happiness !"  Her  eyes  were  like 
violets  under  a  morning  mist.  "For  pride — 
in  you.  To  see  someone  as  happy  as  that 
old  man,  who's  wanted  something,  as  much 
as  that !  It  makes  me  feel  so  small  and 
selfish.  And  so  terribly  humble  just  to  have 
been  allowed  to  see  it,  have  a  part  in  it." 

"More  than  a  part  in  it,"  Parnell  said 
quietly.  "All  that  I've  done  or  ever  shall 
do  is  yours,  Katie.  Suppose  that  this  had 
happened  not  now,  but  before  I  met  you, 
and  I  had  come  in  here  alone  like  this — 
proud — yes,  I'll  admit  it.  I  am  proud.  And 
humble,  too.  Suppose  I  had  come  in  here 
alone  with  no  one  to  share  it  with,  no  one 
to  bring  it  to.  Instead  there's  you,  and  I 
do  bring  it  to  you.  Everything  I've  done 
is  yours." 

And  then  somehow  he  found  he  could 
not  go  on,  either,  and  he  was  as  shy  as 
a  schoolboy  as  he  wiped  her  eyes  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  they  both  laughed  as 
they  went  out  into  the  night  together. 

There  was  fog  and  for  a  little  time  they 
were  lost  in  it.  It  was  as  if  the  world  had 
been  taken  away  from  them  and  in  going 
had  taken  with  it  all  the  things  that  had 
troubled  them  and  all  the  heartache  and  the 
glory  too. 
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Then  Make  -up's  Smart 


X\_  reason  for  a  skin  all  scuffed  and  flaky 
looking  for  your  swanky  evening  date. 

There's  a  simple  way  popular  girls  know — 
to  get  rid  of  all  those  little  flaky  bits  that 
spoil  skin  for  make-up.  A  special  kind  of 
cream  that  actually  melts  off  horrid  "powder 


catchers" 


ipplication! 


Mrs.  William  L. 
Mellon,  Jr. 

says:  "After  Pond's 


Here's  how  a  distinguished  der- 
matologist  explains  it: 

"Exposure  hastens  the  drying  out  of  sur- 
face skin  cells.  They  shrink,  scuff  loose. 
The  skin  feels  harsh.  These  particles  can  be 
melted  away  instantly  with  a  keratolytic 
cream  (Vanishing  Cream).  Then  the  smooth, 
underlying  cells  appear." 

See  this  for  yourself — with  Pond's  Van- 
ishing Cream. 

Before  make-up  —  Right  after  cleansing 
put  on  a  film  of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream. 
It  smooths  away  every  flaky  bit.  Now  pow- 
der and  rouge  go  on  evenly.  Stay  for  hours. 

Overnight— Apply  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream 
after  your  nightly  cleansing.  Leave  it  on. 
As  you  sleep,  your  skin  gets  softer. 
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g|  Why  skin  feels  "flaky" 

§|  Dead  cells  on  the  top 
^       of  your  skin  are  dried 


flake  on 
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Package  sp 


il  tube  of  Pond's  Vanishing 
n.  generous  samples  of  2  other 
different  shades  of  Pond's  Face 
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Ugly  Complexion 

Denies  Vou 
life's  Thrilling  moments 

ftolLam  (five±  KeaL  -fJeLp 

•  Disagreeable  surface  pimples  and  ugly  blotches 
caused  by  irritation  are  so  embarrassing  just  when 
you  want  to  look  your  best.  Stop  worrying  about 
your  complexion!  Use  Poslam  a  short  time,  AT  OUR 
EXPENSE  and  you  will  be  amazed  by  the  rapid  im- 
provement. Used  successfully  for  thirty  years  to  re- 
lieve surface  pimples  of  acne  and  minor  irritations 
of  the  skin.  IT  MUST  BE  GOOD  to  have  stood  this 
test.  Poslam  is  a  concentrated  ointment  that  pene- 
trates the  outer  layers  of  the  skin  and  soothes  irri- 
tation thereby  aiding  nature  to  bring  back  your 
skin's  loveliness.  Don't  delay,  get  Poslam  from  your 
druggist  today,  only  50c  or  let  us  prove  to  you  free 
what  Poslam  will  do  for  your  skin. 

FREE  PROOF  SAMPLE 
Make  this  amazing  test.  Free.  No  cost.  No  obliga- 
tion. Send  today  for  generous  trial  size  of  Poslam. 
Simply  mail  your  name  and  address  to: 
Sample  Desk  R,  Poslam  Co.,  254  W.  54th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SKIN  RASH 

RELIEVED. ...ITCHING  STOPPED 

For  quick  relief  from  itching  of  eczema,  rashes,  pim- 
ples, athlete's  foot,  scales  and  other  skin  eruptions 
apply  Dr.  Dennh'  cooling,  antiseptic,  liquid  D.  D.  D. 
Prescription.  Grc-seless  and  stainless — dries  fast. 
Stops  the  most  intense  itching  instantly.  A  35c  trial 
bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it— or  money  back. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  revealing  SECRETS 
OF  SUCCESSFUL  SONG  WRITING,  including 
free  copy  of  valuable  Rhvming  Dictionary  and  in- 
formation on  current  market  requirements.  If  vou 
write  poems  or  comi)ose  melodies.  SEND  FOR 
OUR  OFFER. 

M.  M.  M.  PUBLISHERS 
Dept.  SU2      Studio  Bldg.      Portland,  Ore. 

Enlarge  That  Photo 

Size  8  x  10  or  smaller  if  requested. 
Send  no  money.  Just  mail      m   mmm  p 
film,   photo  ur  snup^lint—  IK 
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But  when  they  reached  Aunt  Ben's  Lon- 
don home  at  last  they  knew  the  world  was 
there  waiting  for  them  after  all.  For 
Willie  O'Shea  it  was  who  answered  their 
eager  pounding  on  the  door. 

Katie  had  not  seen  him  since  the  night 
he  had  forced  her  to  have  Parnell  dine  with 
them  and  she  stiffened  a  little  as  he  offered 
his  mocking  congratulations  and  then 
suavely  suggested  that  Parnell  appoint 
him  as  the  new  chief  secretary. 

He  smiled  even  as  Parnell  angrily  re- 
fused, but  neither  he  nor  Katie  smiled 
as  the  door  closed  after  him  as  last.  For 
even  that  smile  was  a  threat,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  when  they  were  setting  out 
for  Gladstone's"  reception  Katie  was  given 
a  summons  and  as  she  looked  at  it  she 
saw  Willie  was  suing  her  for  divorce  and 
naming  Parnell  as  co-respondent. 

It  was  the  death  of  the  thing  Parnell 
had  given  his  life  to.  Being  named  as  co- 
respondent in  a  divorce  suit  in  Victoria's 
England  was  his  political  death.  Willie 
O'Shea,  the  weakling,  had  torn  down  the 
hope  Parnell  the  fearless  had  built  into  a 
certainty.  Now  with  the  leader  of  the 
Irish  party  in  disrepute,  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  was  lost. 

There  was  a  stormy  meeting  that  night 
at  Parnell's  headquarters,  and  when  he 
came  back  at  last  Katie  was  waiting  for 
him  in  the  drawing-room. 

"I  want  you  to  listen  to  me,  Charles,  and 
listen  quietly,"  she  said,  and  he  saw  that 
her  hands  twisted  as  they  had  that  first 
time  she  had  come  to  him.  "I  saw  Willie 
tonight,  and  told  him  I  am  going  to  de- 
fend the  suit.  And  my  defense  means  that 
I  can't  see  you  again.  You've  got  to  be 
cleared  at  all  costs,  Charles,  even  at  the 
cost  of  my  denying  you — my  love  for  you." 

"Are  you  mad?"  And  for  the  first  time 
something  like  anger  against  her  stirred  in 
his  voice. 

"No,  I'm  sane.  Horribly,  agonizingly 
sane!  I've  thought  this  out,  and  this  is  the 
story.  Willie  and  I  conspired  to  get  you 
here,  to  get  you  to  make  love  to  me,  to 
fall  in  love  with  me.  That  it  was  a  plot 
from  the  beginning  against  you." 

"Katie,  this  isn't  sense !"  He  knew  fully 
the  thing  she  was  offering  him  and  the 
thing  he  was  refusing.  It  was  Ireland  he 
was  turning  down  in  his  love  for  her.  "You 
can't  defend  this  case.  Isn't  this  what  we've 
a'. ways  wanted?  Freedom  for  you,  for  us 
to  marry?" 

"Not  like  this!  It's  more  than  your 
career,"  her  hand  touched  his  in  a  gesture 
of  renunciation.  "It's  your  destiny.  You 
can't  destroy  that.  Home  rule  might  be 
just  a  phrase  but  I  remember  that  old  man 
O'Brien  and  what  it  meant  to  him." 

"Katie,  this  is  not  going  to  happen !"  He 
took  her  by  the  shoulder  and  he  was  hurt- 
ing her,  but  neither  was  aware  of  it.  "We 
shall  not  defend  the  case.  For  better  or 
worse  this  thing  has  happened  and  in  any 
case  it  means  a  fight.  You  know  I've  never 
been  afraid  of  that — I  shan't  be  with  you 
beside  me.  But  without  you,  there'd  be  no 
heart  in  me  to  go  on.  And  I  shan't  lose. 
The  party  will  stand  by  me.  They've  never 
failed  me  yet.  I've  given  my  whole  life  to 
them.  And  all  I'm  asking  for  myself  is  you." 

"I'm  afraid,"  she  whispered,  and  even 
when  he  came  to  her  and  his  arms  were 
around  her  she  whispered  the  words  again 
against  his  cheek.  "Oh,  Charles,  I'm  so 
afraid!" 

So  it  was  the  O'Shea  divorce  case  went 
undefended,  and  so  it  was  when  Willie's 
divorce  was  granted  and  Parnell's  name 
had  become  something  for  men  and  women 
alike  to  jeer  and  mock  at  that  Gladstone's 
letter,  came  demanding  his  resignation. 

Katie  went  to  him,  and  it  was  hard  to 
go  through  the  ante-room  to  his  office,  to 
walk  past  the  hatred  in  the  eyes  of  his 


men  as  they  looked  at  her,  to  see  that  now 
they  no  longer  looked  upon  him  as  a  god 
but  as  someone  more  human  than  they. 

He  had  changed  since  she  last  saw  him, 
looked  older  and  more  tired,  and  pain  had 
written  new  lines  in  his  face;  and  then 
as  she  hesitated  on  the  threshold  he  was 
smiling  again  and  drawing  her  into  his 
office  and  closing  the  door  behind  them. 

"Do  you  hate  me  terribly  for  doing  this 
to  you?"  she  asked. 

"Hate  you?"  Even  now  the  old  exultation 
came  back  into  his  voice.  "From  the  first 
moment  I  saw  you  I  knew  I  loved  you. 
I  knew  that  we  must  be  together  always, 
in  this  world  or  any  world  to  come." 

"You  can  still  say  that!"  she  whispered. 

"I  shall  always  say  it.  And  now  you 
must  go.  There's  to  be  a  meeting.  I  may 
be  late,  but  however  late  it  is  I'll  come 
to  you  tonight." 

So  he  stayed  to  face  the  men  who  had 
made  a  god  of  him  and  who  could  not  for- 
give him  now  that  he  had  proven  himself 
a  man.  His  voice  that  had  moved  them  so 
often  failed  now  as  they  turned  against 
him.  Home  rule  was  not  lost,  he  told  them, 
and  he  begged  them  to  follow  him  where 
before  he  had  commanded;  but  now  for 
the  first  time  no  one  answered  him. 

Afterwards  he  collapsed,  and  when  the 
doctor  came  Parnell  read  the  truth  in  his 
face.  It  was  over  then,  life  and  love,  over 
and  done  with.  Once  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  it  like  this,  to  go  when  his 
work  was  finished,  but  then  he  had  not 
met  Katie. 

He  went  to  her  as  he  had  promised,  and 
when  she  saw  him  there  was  no  need  to 
tell  her  the  thing  she  saw  already  in  his 
eyes.  And  this  time  it  was  on  her  arm 
that  he  leant  and  her  young  strength  that 
supported  him  as  they  went  into  the  house. 

"This  room,  a  fire,  and  you !"  he  sighed 
as  he  lowered  himself  into  the  armchair. 
"I've  thought  of  it  the  whole  way  down. 
I'd  have  come  across  the  world  to  you  to- 
night. Sit  beside  me,  Katie.  Let  me  hold 
you.  Oh.  it's  good  to  have  you  here  against 
my  heart,  where  you  belong!" 

It  was  afterwards,  after  she  had  gotten 
him  into  the  great  bed  upstairs,  that  the 
crowd  gathered  outside  the  house  and  the 
man  on  the  bed  smiled  as  he  heard  his 
name  shouted  as  it  had  been  shouted  be- 
fore in  love  and  awe.  For  already  the  news 
that  he  was  dying  had  been  whispered 
about  the  city  and  it  was  as  if  in  dying 
he  had  come  "to  greater  life  again. 

"Katie,"  his  hand  reached  out  for  her. 
"There's  something  we've  got  to  talk  about. 
Our  marriage.  We're  going  to  be  married. 
Did  I  forget  to  mention  it?  Or  did  I  never 
ask  you?  Do  you  want  me  to  ask  you 
again  now?  Katie,  will  you  be  my  wife?" 

It  was  only  a  moment  since  he  had 
stopped  speaking  and  yet  in  that  moment 
he  had  gone. 

"Parnell !  Parnell !" 

The  voices  rose  outside  the  window, 
voices  harsh  with  the  tears  of  those  who 
shouted  it.  And  then  something  almost  like 
peace  came  to  take  the  place  of  the  despair 
that  had  come  to  her.  Parnell  was  dead, 
but  those  voices  outside  were  alive  and 
vibrant,  and  as  long  as  his  name  would 
come  like  that  on  other  men's  lips  he 
would  live  too.  So  long  as  Irish  grass 
would  grow  and  Irish  rain  would  fall  he 
would  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had 
worshipped  him  as  he  lived  in  her  heart 
because  she  had  loved  him. 

LEG  SUFFERERS 

Why  continue  to  suffer?  Do  some- 
thing to  secure  quick  relief.  Write 
today  for  New  Booklet — "THE  LIEPE 
METHOD  OF  HOME  TREATMENT." 
It  tells  about  Varicose  Veins.  Varicose 
Ulcers.  Open  Leg  Sores.  Milk  or  Fever  Leg. 
Eczema.  Liepe  Method  works  while  vou 
walk.  More  than  40  years  of  success. 
Praised  and  en  dorsed  by  thousands. 

LIEPE  METHODS.  3284  N.  Green  Bay  Ave.,  Pf  T.'ffl 
Dept.  C14,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  I  i'i'i.llil 
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"After  this  orgy  of  decorating,  I'm  feel- 
ing a  trifle  let  down,"  she  admitted,  "so 
we're  having  a  very  simple  luncheon  today. 
Just  fruit  cup,  chef  salad,  and  Cheese 
Thins. 

"Did  you  know  that  California  is  the 
only  place  that  knows  what  you  mean 
when  you  order  chef  salad?  Well,  I've 
tried  to  get  it  every  place  I've  stopped  in 
this  country  and  failed.  And  it's  my 
favorite  luncheon  dish." 

In  case  readers  of  Screenland  don't 
know  this  salad,  let  me  explain  that  it 
consists'  of  strips  of  turkey,  chicken,  corned 
beef,  ham,  or  whichever  you  have  in  the 
larder  at  the  moment;  lettuce,  endive, 
watercress  (one  or  all)  ;  sections  of  hard- 
boiled  egg,  asparagus,  avocado  and  strips 
of  pimento.  Into  which  toss  lightly  a  good 
French  dressing. 

"I  think  it  would  be  fun  to  make  this 
story  about  international  dishes,"  said  my 
hostess,  as  she  viewed  her  table. 

"Some  of  the  recipes  I  have  on  hand 
I've  tried  out,  and  some  I'm  still  waiting 
to  try  on  guests.  So  let's  take  a  Russian 
soup,  Italian  Macaroni,  Hungarian  beef- 
loaf,  Mexican  souffle,  and  Yorkshire  Curd 
Cheese  Cakes.  I  wouldn't  dream  of  serving 
them  all  the  same  day,  though." 

RUSSIAN  BEET  SOUP 

Place  in  an  iron  pot  1  lb.  of  fat  brisket 
of  beef  cut  in  six  pieces,  1  peeled  and 
thickly  sliced  beet,  and  y2  lb.  of  onions 
peeled"  and  sliced,  cover  with  7  cupfuls  of 
cold  water,  bring  slowly  to  a  boil  and 


Gloria  Stuart,  playing  hostess,  is 
ready  to  serve  some  of  the  tasty 
international    dishes   she  favors. 


simmer  for  two  hours ;  add  y2  cup  sugar 
and  the  strained  juice  of  2  lemons  and 
simmer  one  hour.  Season  with  salt  and 
paprika  and  serve  hot.  This  is  a  sweet  and 
sour  soup. 

"Did  you  ever  try  using  popcorn  in 
cream  soup  instead  of  croutons?"  asked 
Gloria.  "Someone  told  me  of  it  the  other 
day  and  I'm  going  to  do  it.  You  butter 
the  popcorn  and  have  it  very  crisp." 


ITALIAN  MACARONI  WITH 
ANCHOVIES 
Boil  y2  lb.  macaroni  in  boiling  salted 
water,  drain  and  keep  hot.  Heat  %  cup 
of  butter  in  a  frying  pan,  and   1  dozen 


anchovies,  3  table- 
's, 1  small  clove  of 


spoons  chopped  c 

garlic  finely  chopped,  and  1  dozen  pitted 
and  chopped  ripe  olives ;  cook  until  brown, 
add  the  cooked  macaroni  and  y2  cup  Kraft 
parmesan  cheese  (grated).  Heat  and  serve. 

"I  have  the  first  Spode  china  pattern 
ever  made,"  cried  my  hostess,  opening  her 
dining-room  china  cabinet  to  exhibit  the 
precious  collection.  "I'm  not  using  it  today 
because  it  isn't  complete,  and  besides  it's 
so  rare.  I  had  been  reading  up  about  old 
china  and  saw  that  the  first  pattern  was 
of  green  grape  leaf  on  white  and  then  I 
walked  into  a  shop  in  Glendale  and  picked 
it  up !" 

The  Groucho  Marxes,  who  dine  with 
the  Arthur  Sheekmans,  (Gloria  Stuart), 
at  least  twice  a  week,  are  reported  to  be 
very  fond  of  the  beef  loaf. 

HUNGARIAN  BEEF  LOAF 

Put  through  the  fine  knife  of  the  meat 
grinder  y2  lb.  lean  beef  and  mix  with  y2  lb. 
sausage  meat,  y2  lb.  lean  boiled  ham,  (Hor- 
mels  is  good),  cut  in  small  dice,  and  an  equal 
measure  of  bread  crumbs.  Season  with  1 
chopped  clove  of  garlic,  1  tablespoon  grated 
onion,  1  finely  chopped  green  pepper,  and 
salt  and  paprika.  Mix  the  beaten  yolk  of 
1   egg,   beaten   with   4  tablespoons  milk 
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Another  Hollywood  romance?  The  film  colony  has  added  the  names  of  Beverly 
Roberts  and  Director  William  Keighley,  above,  to  its  list  of  romantic  twosomes. 


and  the  stiffly  beaten'  egg  white.  Place  in 
a  buttered  mold,  cover  tight  and  steam  or 
boil  for  2  hours.  Unmold  on  a  hot  dish 
and  pour  around  Heinz  tomato  sauce. 

"Binnie  Barnes  told  me  about  the  York- 
shire cakes',"  said  Gloria.  "They  are  quite 
rich,  but  delicious.  You  serve  them  with 
tea." 

YORKSHIRE  CURD  CHEESE  CAKES 

Place  in  a  bowl  2  cups  sweet  milk  and 
2  cups  buttermilk.  Put  the  bowl  in  oven 
and  allow  milk  to  reach  212  degrees.  Re- 
move from  stove  and  stir  with  a  wooden 


spoon  until  the  white  curds  cling  to  the 
spoon,  and  the  liquid  which  we  call  "whey" 
is  divided  from  it.  Then  drain  curds  free 
of  all  liquid,  pressing  gently. 

Add  2  tablespoons  sugar,  2  tablespoons 
currants  and  2  beaten  eggs. 

For  the  pastry,  mix  2  cups  flour,  %  cup 
butter  or  Crisco  and  V%  teaspoon  salt. 
Water.  A  slightly  richer  variation  of 
simple  pastry  is  desirable,  so  after  mixing 
with  the  sifted  flour,  salt  and  %  of  the 
Crisco,  it  is  well  to  roll  out  the  pastry 
and  dab  on  the  rest  of  the  shortening  in 
tiny  bits  an  inch  apart.  Grease  a  plate, 
cover  with  pastry,  spread  the  cheese  curd 
on   it,   add   a   little  grated  nutmeg,  and 


decorate  the  top  with  a  few  twisted  strips 
of  pastry.  Bake  for  35  minutes"  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Don  Alvarado  is  among  the  Sheekmans' 
frequent  guests  but,  though  a  Latin  him- 
self, he  had  to  admit  that  the  Mexican 
Souffle  was  new  to  him. 

MEXICAN  SOUFFLE 

Scald  a  cup  of  clear  black  coffee.  Stir 
into  it  3  tablespoons  butter  that  have  been 
creamed  with  3  tablespoons  cornstarch 
and  2  tablespoons  grated  Bakers  choco- 
late. Remove  from  the  fire  and  stir  it 
slowly  into  the  yolks  of  3  eggs,  beaten 
well  with  %  cup  butter.  Fold  in  the  whites 
beaten  stiff  and  bake  in  a  pudding  dish  in 
a  pan  of  hot  water  for  25  minutes. 

"I  am  one  of  the  world's  best  bargain 
hunters,"  lilted  Gloria,  presently,  as  we 
mounted  the  stairs  from  the  hall.  "See 
that  basket  flower-stand  on  the  landing?  I 
bought  it  for  $15,  and  Bill  Haines  offered 
me  $90  for  it,  any  time  I'm  tired  of  it !" 

Arthur  Sheekman's  bedroom  has  a  dark 
blue  carpet,  and  the  furniture  and  furnish- 
ings are  separate  triumphs  for  the  bargain- 
hunter. 

"See  this  spread?"  she  cried.  "A  woman 
from  the  museum  is  coming  out  to  copy  it. 
She  says  it  must  have  been  made  in  1815. 
See,  it  has  two  finished  sides — one  for  win- 
ter, one  for  summer.  It's  designed  in  scenes, 
Mt.  Vernon,  here,  group  of  statesmen, 
there,  and  so  on.  I  found  it  in  a  junk  shop! 

"That's  a  student  lamp,  made  for  oil, 
but  I've  had  it  electrified.  And  there's  a 
banjo  clock — oh,  and  see  this  desk  chair ! 
It  was  painted  black  when  I  found  it  and 
the  man  in  the  shop  said  he  thought  it  was 
probably  pine  or  some  cheap  wood.  But  I 


Margaret  Lindsay,  Warner  Bros.  Star  appearing  opposite  Errol  Flynn  and  Anita  Louise  in  Warner  Bros.- Cosmopolitan  Picture  "Green  Light* 
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had  a  hunch.  I  had  it  stripped  down  and  it 
is  solid  cherry !  Was  he  mad  when  he 
found  out  what  he'd  sold  me?" 

Gloria's  room,  when  I  had  last  seen  it, 
had  been  a  fairy  bower  of  pale  pastel.  Now 
it  is  a  treasure-house  for  Gloria's  treasure- 
hunting. 

"Look  at  this  bed !  I  bought  the  frame 
for  $21.  and  it's  solid  mahogany.  It  had 
cane  inserts,  but  I  had  them  removed  and 
the  whole  thing  upholstered  in  old  blue." 

It  looks  more  like  a  couch  for  a  French 
queen  than  a  bed,  for  it  has  a  sofa-back 
as  well  as  foot  and  head  boards. 

There's  a  revolving  Sheraton  bookcase, 
crammed  with  books,  a  Dresden  lamp,  a 
Sheraton  coal  hod  and  a  French  desk  of 
red  mahogany. 

"The  tie-backs  for  the  curtains  are  old 
Sandwich  glass  plates,"  she  pointed  out. 
"They  used  to  use  them  as  decorations  over 
horses'  ears,  but  they  are  perfect  in  here." 

There  is  a  cabinet  at  the  side  of  the 
room  filled  with  such  delightful  trifles  as 
a  French  fan,  a  snuffbox  with  a  tortoise 
shell  cover,  a  tiny  rose  quartz  cup  and  a 
Victorian  letter  opener  the  size  of  a  small 
sword. 

On  the  mantel  is  a  Dresden  cabinet  set, 
consisting  of  six  cups  and  saucers,  teapot, 
cream  jug  and  sugar  bowl.  Slender  young 
men  in  top  hats  form  the  handles  of  the 
pieces,  bent  over  the  rims  so  that  if  you 
dared  to  drink  from  a  cup  a  top  hat  would 
stick  you  in  the  eye!  The  lids  of  teapot 
and  sugar  bowl  were  ladies  in  spreading 
crinolines. 

Downstairs  again,  Gloria  brought  out 
a  bundle  of  bargains  not  yet  arranged 
and  we  sat  on  the  floor  to  inspect  them. 

"I  found  them  in  somebody's  basement 
shop,"  she  gloated.  "This  old  brocaded 
altar  cloth  was  only  fifteen  cents  a  yard ! 
And  here  is  a  cashmere  shawl  of  the  time 
of  Madame  Recamier,  and  this,  my  dear, 
is  an  old  waistcoat  of  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution !  See,  it's'  cut  velvet. 
It  once  had  a  lace  front,  I  think,  but 
that's  gone.  I'm  going  to  have  it  cleaned 
and  hang  it  on  a  wall !" 


Fashions  for  Hair 

Continued  from  page  64 

one  is  a  bird  with  its  beak  pointing  auda- 
ciously down  on  your  forehead  and  its 
feathers  intermingled  with  your  hair.  Many 
real  or  artificial  flower  decorations  are 
being  worn.  And  the  three  tiny  ostrich 
feathers  tilted  forward  from  atop  one's 
head,  called  the  "Prince  of  Wales"  head- 
dress, continue  to  be  smart. 

Of  course,  if  you're  joining  the  hair- 
style revolution,  you  simply  must  have  the 
right  hair-cut.  An  up-to-date  hairdresser 
will  know  how  to  cut  your  hair  if  you 
explain  carefully  the  style  you  want  to 
adopt.  Or  better  still,  show  him  a  picture 
of  how  you'd  like  the  finished  coiffure  to 
look. 

Unless  your  hair  is  naturally  curly,  you 
need  a  permanent  wave  to  give  body  to 
those  curls  and  rolls  so  they'll  stay  in 
place.  If  you  want  to  keep  your  hair  flat 
around  the  center  of  your  head,  have  the 
permanent  only  in  the  ends  and  perhaps 
close  to  your  forehead. 

Hair  that  has  the  right  amount  of  wave 
and  that  is  cut  properly  is  easy  to  train 
into  those  loose  curls  and  rolls.  The  secret 
of  a  successful  cut  is  to  have  your  hair 
thinned  out  from  the  scalp  toward  the  ends 
so  it  is  uneven  in  length.  When  hair  is  cut 
straight  across  too  much  weight  falls  on 
the  ends  and  they  will  not  stay  in  curl. 

A  brush  is  your  best  ally  in  training  your 
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FOR  HER! 


ORCHIDS  from  the  one  and  only  man!  The  girl 
never  lived  who  didn't  thrill  at  the  thought. 

But  there's  one  girl  wrho  can  never  have  this  thrill  —  for  men 
avoid  her. 

She  is  the  girl  who  is  careless  about  herself;  who  has  allowed 
the  disagreeable  odor  of  underarm  perspiration  to  cut  her  off 
from  good  friends  and  good  times. 

What  a  pity  it  is!  Doubly  so,  since  perspiration  odor  is  so  easy 
to  avoid.  AYith  Mum! 

Quick  to  use;  lasts  all  day.  Just  half  a  minute  is  all  you  need 
to  use  this  dainty  deodorant  cream.  Then  you're  safe  for  the 
whole  day! 

Harmless  to  clothing.  Another  thing  you'll  like  —  use  Mum 
any  time,  even  after  you're  dressed.  For  it's  harmless  to  clothing. 

Soothing  to  skin.  It's  soothing  to  the  skin,  too  —  so  soothing 
you  can  use  it  right  after  shaving  your  underarms. 

Doesn't  interfere  with  natural  perspiration.  Mum,  you  know, 
doesn't  prevent  perspiration.  But  it  does  prevent  every  trace  of 
perspiration  odor.  And  how  important  that  is! 

Don't  let  this  personal  fault  come  between  you  and  the  popu- 
laritv  vou  ought  to  have.  Depend  upon  the  dailv  Mum  habit! 
Bristol-Myers  Co.,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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and  you'll  never 
have  to  worry  about 
this  cause  of  un- 
pleasantness. 


takes  the  odor  out  of  perspiration 
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WOMEN  WANTED 

Address  &  Mail  postcards  for  us.  We  pay 
weekly,  and  furnish  all  supplies,  includ- 
ing stamps.  FULL  particulars  FREE. 
Write 

DOROTHEA  COSMETICS 
Dept.  S.  Hynes,  California 


SONG  POEMS 


Wanted  At  Oncei 
Mother,  Home, 
Love.  Patriotic. 
Sacred,  Comic  or  any  subject.  Don't  delay — 
send  poem  today  for  our  offer. 
RICHARD  BROS.,  28  Woods  Bide..  Chicaeo,  III. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE... 

Without  Calomel— And  You'll  Jump 
Out  of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flow- 
ing freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays 
in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get 
constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned  and 
you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn't  p<-t  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up".  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything 
else.  25c. 


hair  into  one  of  the  new  styles.  Always  I 
start  by  brushing  your  hair  forward,  over 
your  head.  Then  brush  it  up  from  your 
ears  and  the  back  of  your  neck.  Now,  | 
back  from  your  forehead,  and  make  your 
part.  Comb  or  brush  the  hair  over  your 
forefinger  to  make  the  curls  and  rolls. 

There's  a  new  device  called  a  "tail 
comb"  that's  a  big  help  getting  all  the  ends 
tucked  neatly  under.  Half  of  it  is  a  fine 
tooth  comb  and  the  other  half  is  an  oblong 
shaped  rod  that  tapers  off  to  a  point.  After 
you've  combed  the  hair  over  your  finger, 
run  this  rod  in  between  the  hair  and  the 
finger,  then  roll  it  around  the  under  side  of 
the  curl  two  or  three  times.  It  smooths 
every  end  into  the  curl  and  holds  the  latter 
in  place  when  you  pull  your  finger  out. 

Your  hair  should  be  "set"  differently  to 
get  that  upward  sweep  over  the  ears  and 
the  tucked-under  curls  that  characterize 
most  of  the  new  hair  styles.  The  old  way 
to  make  curls  was  to  take  a  strand  of  hair 
and  twist  it  down  and  out  toward  the  face 
into  a  small  coil.  The  new  way  is  to  roll 
the  coil  inward  toward  your  scalp,  then 
secure  it  with  a  bobby  pin.  Put  more  hair 
in  each  coil  when  you  want  a  larger  wave. 
And  you  can  comb  or  brush  several  of  the 
coils  together  to  make  a  "large  roll. 

Dampen  your  hair  with  warm  water  be- 
fore you  set  it,  and  don't  get  it  too  wet. 
Then  it  will  dry  quickly  and  you'll  avoid 
the  deadening  effect  cold  water  has  on  hair. 
A  setting  lotion  should  not  be  necessary 
when  you  don't  want  formal  waves.  Some 
of  the  best  beauty  shops  now  use  only 
warm  water  for  setting  hair. 


Going  Places  With 
a  Camera 

Conlinued  from  page  27 


taking,  the  Pareras  agree,  is  the  urge  to 
live  over  again  wonderful  days. 

"Just  looking  at  the  pictures  you've 
taken  at  some  happy  time  brings  back 
pleasant  memories,"  said  the  prima  donna. 
"Here  is  a  group  at  Eze,  Madame  Balsan's 
place,  with  the  Fritz  Kreislers,  Elsa  Max- 
well, and  Madame  Balsan,  who  was 
formerly  Consuelo  Vanderbilt  and  also 
formerly  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

"And  this  shows  the  Grace  Moore  dahlia. 
It  was  created  and  named  for  me  by  a 
man  in  California.  I  took  the  bulbs  to 
Cannes  and  raised  even  bigger  ilowers 
from  them  there." 


We've  showed  you  Grace  Moore 
in  pictures  of  her  travels,  now 
here  she  is  very  much  at  home. 
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•  Dr.  Hatch's  Quick, 
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DR.  HATCH'S  Formula  Massage  Cream— $1.00 
Cash,  check  or  M.O.,  or  CO.D.  plus  postage 
YOUTHFUI  FACE  and  FIGURE  INSTITUTE 
853  Seventh  Ave.,   Dept.  SU-6,   New  York  City 


EARN  MONEYS  HONE 


Address  envelopes,  list  names,  sew, 

• do  other  kinds  of  work.  We  show 
you.  Send  3(f  stamp  for  details  to  9 
WOMEN'S   SERVICE  LEAGUE 

17  Roxbury  St.,  Dept.  S3  Keene,  N.  H. 


r— ADDRESS  ENVELOPES  AT  HOME-, 

sparetime;  Substantial  weekly  pay. 
Experience    unnecessary.  Dignified 
work.  Stamp  brings  details. 
EMPLOYMENT  MGR.,  Dept.  BO 
Box  523,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
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TO  BE  SET  TO  MUSIC 

Free  Examination.  Send  for  Offer 

J.  chas.  McNeil 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
4153-V  South  Van  Ness  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Work  for  "Uncle  Sam" 

for  .  free  |2-page  hook,  with  "list  "ol 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  W-264            Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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BIG  OPPORTUNITIES  AS 
AN  EXPERT  PHOTOGRAPHER 
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KILL  THE  HAIR  ROOT 

home,  tollowinc  -  :u  i  ■  1   <i ;  ret:  on.-.   I  U-  Mah- 
Method  positi'  ■  ly  i  .event?  the  Iiair  fiom 
►wing  again.    The  delightful  relief  will  bring 
ppiness,  freedom  of  mind  and  greater  success. 
r,u  kt_-d  bv  Jo  v.-ars  oi  ~n<  ■  e-sirl  use  all  over  the 
urri.i.    S«.nd'6c  in  stamp?  TODAY  ior  Has- 
trated  Booklet,  ''How  to  EemoTe  Superfluous 
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You  Can  Regain  Perfect  Speech,  if  you 

STAMMER 

Send  today  for  beautifully  illustrated  book  entitled 
"DON'T  STAMMER."  which  de.cribes  the  Bogue 
Unit  Method  for  the  scientific  correction  of  stam- 
ering  arid  stuttering.  Method  succcs.fullv  u-id  at 
DS'je  Institute  for  36  years — since  1901.  Endorsed 
physician-.   Full  information  concerning  correo- 
)n  of  stammering  sent  free.  No  obligation.  Benjamin 
Bogue.  Dept.  514.  Circle  Tower.  Indianapolis,  ind. 
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"The  difference  in  our  methods  is  the 
difference  in  ourselves,"  observed  Mr. 
Parera.  "Miss  Moore  is  afraid  of  no  one — 
she  fears  nothing.  She  takes  it  for  granted 
that  whatever  she  does  is  right  and  that 
everyone  will  be  pleased  with  her.  For  me. 
I  hope  that  I  will  not  trespass — she  does 
not  even  dream  that  she  could  trespass ! 
She  expects  that  everybody  will  be  happy 
to  see  her.  and  that  is  true.  But  I  have 
not  the  self-confidence ! 

"At  Cannes,  I  used  to  walk  about  on  the 
sands,  with  my  camera  concealed  at  my 
side  where  my  finger  could  reach  the  shut- 
ter. When  I  saw  something  I  wanted,  I'd 
try  to  look  unconcerned  as  I  took  it.  Peo- 
ple in  suit-baths — what  you  call  them? — 
bathing  suits !  yes— look  at  me  and  some- 
times say :  'You  took  my  picture — I  saw 
you!'  but  I  look  innocent.  How  could  they 
suspect  me?  I  try  to  seem  annoyed.  But 
I  do  not  fool  them  all,  even  so." 

"These  are  particularly  choice,"  said  the 
star,  holding  up  a  new  selection  from  the 
heap  on  the  table.  "St.  Moritz,  Switzer- 
land! These  shots  of  me  in  winter  sports 
outfit  against  Alp-Griim  above  St.  Moritz 
— a  mountain  of  glass.  Unfortunately  it 
looks  like  dirt  in  the  pictures,  but  really 
it's  ice  as  smooth  as  glass  and  as  hard 
to  climb.  Three  people  tried  to  climb  it 
while  we  were  there  and  they  were  all 
killed." 

"You  will  see  that  these  two  views  of 
the  lake  and  mountains  are  taken  from 
almost  the  same  spot,"  pointed  out  her 
husband.  "In  one  I  used  a  yellow  filter 
which  gives  different  values  to  the  blacks 
in  the  picture.  In  one,  the  small  point  of 
land  is  dark,  in  the  other  it  is  light — that 
is  the  result  of  filters. 

"This  view  of  the  little  inn  overlooking 
the  snowcapped  peaks — the  same  inn  out- 
side which  Miss  Moore  took  her  shot  of 
me — is  made  better  because  of  the  use  of 


filters.  You  need  them  for  distance." 

Snapshots  taken  on  the  Riviera,  in  the 
lost  city  of  Pompeii,  in  Budapest  and  on 
the  canal  at  Amsterdam — each  recalled  a 
happy  day  in  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm. 

"Do  you  remember — ?" 

"Will  you  ever  forget,  darling?  These 
pictures  represent  memories  we  are  storing 
up  for  guarantee  against  the  delicious 
monotony  of  inactive  old  age — memories 
that  will  hold  us  close  together." 

Mr.  Parera  is  to  have  a  dark  room  in 
a  lodge  on  the  new  Parera  estate  in  Brent- 
wood, California. 

"Taking  the  picture  is  only  one  step," 
according  to  him.  "When  you  have  the 
negative  in  your  dark  room,  you  can  get 


the  effect  you  hoped  for  even  if  you  didn't 
succeed  when  you  clicked  the  shutter.  If 
you  need  a  darker  shadow,  or  a  lighter 
contrast,  you  can  achieve  either  by  ma- 
nipulating an  extra  sheet  of  paper  over  the 
print,  correcting  the  shadows. 

"You  can  cut  out  the  things  you  do  not 
want,  you  can  put  more  emphasis  on  the 
chief  figure  in  your  picture,  or  you  can 
vary  the  light  and  shade.  Often  the  best 
pictures  are  made  in  the  dark  room." 

"Not  my  best  pictures,"  chuckled  the 
star.  "Once  a  Brownie  user,  always  a 
Brownie  user !  I  take  what  I  like  and  I 
like  what  I  take — or  nearly  always.  After 
all,  it's  the  spirit  of  the  thing  called 
adventure." 


Rochelle  Hudson, 20tk  Century-Fox 

Powder  Secret 

"Your  skin  will  look  ra- 
diant, satin-smooth,  if  you  use 
Max  Factor's  Powder  in  your 
color  harmony  shade,"says 
Rochelle  Hudson^'because  the 
color  is  cieated  to  dramatize 
your  type,  and  the  texture  ap- 
pears perfect,  even  in  a  close- 
up.  Max  Factor's  Powder,  $i. 


Alice  Fa  ye,  20tb  Ce 


JLouge  Magic 


Max  "Jciclor  *  Holly  woo  J 


"Your  cheeks  will  have  a  lasting, 
lifelike  color  if  you  use  your  color  har- 
mony shade  of  Max  Factor's  Rouge," 
says  Alice  Faye, '  'its  creamy-smooth  tex- 
ture blends  evenly,  clings  for  hours." 
Max  Factor's  Rouge,  50s? 


Claire  Trevor,  20th  Century-Fox 


.  .  .  Men  Say 
of  These  Three  Stars 

.  .  wouldn't  you  like  to  have 
others  say  this  about  you  ? 


DISCOVER  how  you,  too,  can 
have  appealing  loveliness  with  color 
harmony  make-tip  created  by  Max 
Factor,  Hollywood  make-up  genius. 


New  Lip  Make-Up 

"Your  lips  will  have  an  allur- 
ing color,"  says  Claire  Trevor,  "it 
you  use  Max  Factor's  Super-lndeli- 
,     ble  Lipstick  in  the  color  harmony 
\  shade  for  your  type.  Moisture- 
proof,  it  gives  the  lips  an  even, 
it*   lasting  color."Max  Factor's  Super- 
Indelible  Lipstick,  $  1 . 


ROCHELLE  HUDSON  in  -WOMAN -WISE" 
ALICE  FAYE  in  "ON  THE  AVENUE" 
CLAIRE  TREVOR  in  "15  MAIDEN  LANE" 

NEW    20TH    CENTURY-FOX  PICTURES 


mnii  for  Powder,  Rouge  nno  Iipstickm  vowU?WLMR™j^  | 
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Do  you  keep  tabs  on  yourself?  Most 
physicians  agree  that  regular  habits 
of  elimination  and  proper  diet  are 
best  for  health  and  beauty. 

If  more  than  one  day  goes  by,  give 
Nature  gentle  aid  by  taking  Olive 
Tablets.  Originating  as  the  formula 
of  a  practicing  physician,  it  has  be- 
come one  of  America's  best  known 
proprietaries. 

Keep  a  supply  of  Olive  Tablets  al- 
ways on  the  bathroom  shelf  as  a  re- 
minder to  the  whole  family  not  to  let 
more  than  one  day  go  by.  Three  sizes 
—  15fS—  30ji— 60£— At  all  druggists. 


Songwriters  ~ 


te  with  a 
of  proven 
Valuable 

'Songwriters'  Manual"  revealing  vital  information 
,enl  free.  Write  STANDARD  SONG  SERVICE, 
j  10  S.   Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  B-l,  Chicago. 


FOR  MANY  CURLS... OR  J0 


the  biigh?  touch  of  beauty,  your 
favorites  ot\the  screen  dress  the 
hair  with  "theNSUrters  used  by  the 
stars"  Millions  of  women  follow  this 
Hollywood  beauty  hint...  and  so 
more  Hollywood  Curlers  are  used 
in  homes  everywhere  than  all  other 
curlers  put  together.  Try  this  star 
magic  on  your  hair ...  tonight ! ! 
Be  sure  to  ask  for  them  by  name. 

3  FOR  10c  AT  5c  AND  10c  STORES,  NOTION  COUNTERS 


Five  Hollywood  Wives 

Continued  from  page  33 


be  said  about  any  home,"  she  smiled,  curling 
herself  into  a  window  seat,  her  feet  tucked 
under  the  skirt  of  a  smart  tailored  suit.  "I'm 
glad  that,  though  our  house  is  large,  it 
doesn't  seem  stiff  and  cold.  At  first  I 
thought  my  drawing-room  a  little  formal. 
But  a  room  that  large  simply  can't  be  made 
cozy — and  in  keeping  at  the  same  time.  So 
we've  done  the  next  best  thing,  and  lived 
in  it  hard  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  At 
Christmas  time  we  had  the  baby's  tree  and 
toys  all  over  the  place,  and  even  though 
Mervyn  and  I  spend  most  of  our  at-home 
evenings  right  here  in  this  room,  we  never 
shut  off  any  part  of  the  house.  We  live 
in  all  of  it,  even  if  some  of  Mervyn's  scripts 
wind  up  in  the  drawing-room,  and  one  of 
I  he  baby's  toys  under  the  dining-room  table. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  live  in  any  home, 
whether  it  is  one  room  or  fifty.  A  home  is 
built  to  hold  happiness;  if  that  is  interior- 
decorated  out  of  it — it  has  failed !" 

It  was  here  that  Doris  explained  her 
domestic  philosophy,  as  it.affects  her  house- 
hold staff.  "We  are  happy  here,"  she  said, 
"and  we  insist  upon  being  surrounded  with 
happy  people." 

I  suggested  that  the  servant  problem  in 
such  an  establishment  must  present  a  real 
difficulty. 

Doris  chuckled:  "It  could;  but  in  this 
household,  it  doesn't!  By  simply  refusing 
to  make  a  problem  of  it,  I  think  we  have 
had  fewer  difficulties  with  servants  than 
anyone  I  know.  In  the  first  place,  our  home 
runs  surprisingly  on  system  for  a  suppos- 
edly 'difficult'  movie  house.  I  suppose  I  am 
a  very  lucky  girl  to  have  such  a  punctual 
husband:  but  Mervyn's  studio  work  has 
never  meant  the  dents  in  our  living  sched- 
ule I've  heard  so  many  other  Hollywood 
wives  complain  about.  It  is  only  on  the 
rarest  occasions  we  cannot  dine  promptly 
at  eight. 

"In  the  second  place,  and  I  believe  this 
is  important,  when  people  come  to  us,  I  tell 
them  just  what  I  have  mentioned  before, 
plus  the  duties  I  expect  from  each  of  them. 
And  after  that  is  said  once,  I  leave  them 
the  responsibility  of  doing  these  things  well 
— or  else  we  get  someone  who  will !" 

She  reached  for  a  cigarette  in  the  box 
beside  her,  lighted  it.  "While  we  are  on 
the  subject,"  she  smiled,  "I'll  tell  you  a 
little  secret :  I'm  not  terribly  domestic.  I 
know  women  usually  apologize  for  this  lack 
in  their  make-up,  if  they'll  admit  it  at  all. 
I  want  things  to  run  smoothly  and  well. 
But  to  save  me,  I  can't  see  where  it  is 
the  mission  of  every  homemaker  to  turn 
into  a  dust-detective,  or  an  ash-snooper.  Of 
course,  if  anything  is  radically  wrong,  I'll 
find  it  and  have  it  corrected.  But  life  in 
Hollywood  holds  far  more  interesting 
things  for  me  than  looking  for  domestic- 
staff  troubles,  or  resorting  to  it  as  a  topic 
of  conversation  over  luncheon  tables. 

"Oddly  enough,  one  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems we  have  ever  had  with  help  has  not 
been  with  their  work,  but  because  one  or 
two  of  them  have  wanted  to  use  their  jobs 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  being  'discovered' 
by  Mr.  LeRoy  for  the  movies.  One  girl 
came  to  us  as  a  maid  who  really  wanted  to 
be  a  movie  star.  And  we  had  a  chauffeur 
who  had  his  heart  set  on  becoming  s 
'reader'  in  the  script  department.  We  had 
to  get  rid  of  them  both,"  she  laughed. 
"Mervyn  interviews  enough  people  for  jobs 
at  the  studio  without  having  to  do  it  all 
over  again  when  he's  at  home." 

I  said :  "There's  our  first  real  problem 
in  being  the  wife  of  a  famous  director — 
are  there  any  others?" 

She  thought  a  moment  before  she  repl:ed. 
"It  is  impossible  to  generalize  on  such  a 


SCREENLAND 

Hair 

,OFF£ 

I  once  looked  like  this.  Ugly  hair 
on  f  ace . . .  unloved . . .  discouraged. 
Nothing  helped.  Depilatories, 
. .  even  razors  failed.  Then  I  dis- 
covered a  simple,  painless,  inexpensive  method.  It 
worked!  Thousands  have  won  beauty  and  love  with 
the  secret.  MyFREE  Book,  "How  to  Overcome  Super- 
fluous Hair."  explains  the  method  and  proves  actual 
success.  Mailed  in  plain  envelope.  AIbo  trial  offer. 
No  obligation.  Write  Mile. Annette  Lanzette.P.O.Box 
4040,  Merchandise  Mart,  Dept.350,  Chicago. 
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tITCHINGf 

\V  "Wherever  it  occurs  and  however  /// 
^    irritated  the  ekin,  relieve  it  \ll 
quickly  with  soothing  mm 

Resinol 

Sample  free.  Resinol/Dept.S-B^alto.Md. 
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Showing  Latest 

FASHION  FROCKS 

■  ■  ■  ■  D/'recf  from  ~?aclorif  , 


No  House-to-Kouse  Canvassing  Necessary 


iw.  Fashion  Frocks  are  nationally  adv 
No  Investment  Ever  Required 


GRAY  HAIR 

AND  LOOK  IO   YEARS  YOUNGER 


OW,  without  any  risk, 
you  can  tint  those 
streaks  or  patches  of  gray 
or  faded  hair  to  lustrous 
shades  of  blonde,  brown 
or  black.  A  small  brush 
and  BRO'vVNATONE  does  it.  Prove  it— by  applying 
a  little  of  this  famous  tint  to  a  lock  of  your  own  hair. 

Used  and  approved — for  over  twentv-four  years  by 
thousands  of  women.  BROYVNATONE  is  safe.  Guar- 
anteed harmless  for  tinting  gray  hair.  Active  coloring 
agent  is  purely  vegetable.  Cannot  affect  waving  of 
hair.  Is  economical  and  lasting — will  not  wash  out. 
Simply  retouch  as  the  new  gray  appears.  Imparts  rich, 
beautiful  color  with  amazing  speed.  Just  brush  or 
comb  it  in.  Shades:  "Blonde  to  Medium  Brown"  and 
"Dark  Brown  to  Black"  cover  every  need. 

BROWN  ATONE — only  50e— at  all  drug  and  toilet 
counters — always  on  a  money-b3ck  guarantee,  or — 

 SEND  FOR  TEST  BOTTLE  , 

The  Kenton  Pharmacal  Co. 

3S4  Brownatone  Bldg.,  Covington.  Kentucky 
Please  send  me  Test  Bottle  of  B  ROYVN  A  TONE  and 
interesting  booklet.  Enclosed  is  a  3c  stamp  to  cover  J 
partly,  cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 

State  shade  wanted     J 

Name      | 

Address     „  [ 

City. 


19  37 


HAIR 


REMOVED  Permanently. 


Rheumatism 


painful  than  plucking  hair.   Safe,  cannot 
skin.  Just  follow  in, n -iii-iions.  Kills 
t  or  money  refunded.  $2.  prepaid  or 
C.O.D.  plus  postage. 
C.  D.  ELECTRIC  CO..    Dept.  S-3.    Ruxton,  Maryland, 

Relieve 
Pain  In  Few 
Minutes 

To  relieve  the  torturing  pain  of  Neuritis,  Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia  or  Lumbago  in  few  minutes, 
get  NURITO,  the  Doctor's  formula.  No  opiates, 
no  narcotics.  Does  the  work  quickly — must  relieve 
worst  pain  to  your  satisfaction  in  few  minutes  or 
money  back  at  Druggist's.  Don't  suffer.  Get 
trustworthy   NURITO  today  on  this  guarantee. 

flKfene  ^H?£  TKe&tre 

A    (42nd  yr.)  Stage,  TJkie.  Radio.   GRADUATES:    Lea  Tracy.  Fred 


athome: 

Learn  to  color  photos  and  miniatures 


,  frog  book.  American  t  roe 
'Co.,Dept.  107-C,  New  Urle; 
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ORIGINAL 

POEMS 
SONGS 


For  Immediate  Consideration 

Send  Poems  to 

Columbia  Music  Publishers 

Dept.  13B  Toronto,  Can. 


ON  APPROVAL  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

W/E  defy  you  to  tell  this  ring  from  one  costing 
V  $300.00 !  To  prove  it  to  you  we'll  send  it  on  if  you 
will  send  25  cents  to  cover  cost  of  packing,  shipoing, 
etc.  Wear  at  our  risk.  Pay  only  4  monthly  51 .50  pas  merits 
(total  S6).  If  you  do  not  think  it  the  nm-t  exquisite 
piece  of  jewelry  you  ever  owned;  if  your  friends  do  not 
marvel  at  the  glorious  brilliance  of  the  magnificent,  full 
carat  facsimile  diamond,  return  it  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Ring  shipped  by  return  mail,  postage  prepaid. 
Rush  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  today. 
"  mm  mm  MAIL  COUPON  NOW  mm  smm  mm 

GOLD  STANDARD  CO.,  Dept.  K-3. 

Newton.  Mass.  Here's  25  cents  !  Rush  my  ring  TODAY  ! 

Name  

Address   

  Copyright   14::7  (;.i!d  Standard  Co. 


Here's  Hollywood 
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THAT  Cary  Grant-Bobby  Mollineaux  ro- 
I  mance  is  still  in  bloom.  They  were 
Clover-Clubbing  the  other  evening,  with 
Bobby  looking  more  blondely  beautiful 
than  ever  and  Cary  looking  but  so  inter- 
ested ! 

MARGUERITE  CHURCHILL  has 
gone  into  business.  In  fact,  Mar- 
guerite not  only  has  a  factory,  (in  a  local 
garage),  but  is  her  own  sales  represent- 
ative. Marguerite  has  two  Mexican  girls 
working  in  her  factory  at  the  manufacture 
of  scarfs,  belts  and  neckties  of  Alpine 
suede.  She  has  sold  all  the  important  stores 
in  Los  Angeles  and  Hollywood  and  plans 
to  make  a  nation-wide  tour  with  her  sam- 
ples, as  soon  as  her  picture  work  allows. 

DID  you  know  that  Marion  Talley  had 
been  married  twice,  and  both  times 
to  her  music  teachers?  Her  present  spouse 
is  obliged  to  be  in  New  York  the  year 
round,  while  Marion's  picture  and  radio 
work  keeps  her  in  Hollywood.  And  she's 
not  keen  about  the  separation,  either. 

THE  Kent  Taylors  are  expecting  an  ad- 
dition to  the  family  sometime  in  May. 
It'll  be  their  second. 

COR  months  and  months  petite  Frances 
'  La'ngford  drank  her  quart  of  milk  a  day, 
but  she  simply  couldn't  get  the  scales  above 
90  lbs.  During  her  recent  vacation  in 
Florida,  however,  she  managed  to  do  the 
trick  and  is  now  up  to  100  lbs. 


International 

Luise  Rainer  In  a  real-life  role  of 
bride!  Above,  the  screen  star  and 
her  husband,  Clifford  Odets,  bril- 
liant playwright  and  scenarist,  pic- 
tured after  their  marriage. 

CILMITES  have  developed  a  new  gag  to 
'  protect  them  from  those  business  sharks 
who've  been  upping  the  price  on  property 
and  what-have-you  just  as  soon  as  they 
find  an  actor  is  interested.  The  new  ar- 
rangement is  to  have  a  close  friend 
investigate  the  deal  and  be  quoted  a  price. 
Then  the  actor  steps  in  and  consummates 
the  deal.  Who  says  actors  are  dumb ! 

ELIZABETH  MEYER,  who  is  employed 
L  as  a  reader  in  the  scenario  department 
for  David  Selznick,  is  the  daughter  of  the 
former  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  and  is  purported  to  be 
worth  over  a  million  dollars  in  her  own 
name.  But  so  great  is  her  ambition  to  suc- 
ceed on  her  own  merit,  she  decided  to  take 
this  comparatively  unimportant  position  just 
to  show  what  she  can  do  in  spite  of  her 
great  income.  _  My,  my  ! 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


BATHASWEET 

free- 

L  es,  you  can  have  a  lovelier," more  allur- 
ing body.  Easily!  Quickly!  Just  add  to 
your  bath  a  sprinkle  of  Bathasweet,  and 
make  your  bath  a  beauty  treatment. 

You  might  be  bathing  in  rose  petals,  so  soft  and  fra- 
grant does  Bathasweet  make  the  water  of  your  tub. 
Gone  is  all  harshness  from  the  water.  Bathasweet 
softens  it  to  a  caress — softens  it  so  that  the  water 
cleanses  your  pores  as  they  would  not  otherwise  be 
cleansed.  The  best  evidence  of  this  remarkable 
power  to  dissolve  impurities  and  to  \ccp  them  dis- 
solved is  that  no  "ring"  is  left  around  the  tub  when 
Bathasweet  is  used.  No  wonder  skin  imperfections 
disappear — and  your  body  takes  on  a  new  loveliness 
.  .  .  Yet  Bathasweet  costs  very  little — 50c  and  $1  at 
drug  and  department  stores. 

free  anywhere  in  the 


ree— a  S'ft  Package 

U.  S.   Mail   this   coupon  with 


Dept.  S-C,  1907 


r  f  GRAY  HAIR 

Remedy  is  Made  at  Home 

You  can  now  make  at  home  a  better  gray  hair  remedy 
than  you  can  buy,  by  following  this  simple  recipe:  To 
half  pint  of  water  add  one  ounce  bay  rum,  a  small  box 
of  Barbo  Compound  and  one-fourth  ounce  of  glycerine. 
Any  druggist  can  put  this  up  or  you  can  mix  it  yourself 
at  very  little  cost.  Apply  to  the  hair  twice  a  week 
until  the  desired  shade  is  obtained. 

Barbo  imparts  color  to  sneaked,  faded 
or  gray  hair,  makes  it  soft  and  glossy  and 
takes  years  off  your  loo1 
It  will  not  color  scalp, 
is  not  sticky  or  greasy 
and  does  not  rub  off. 


Mercolized  Wax 


#  Any  complexion  can  be  made  clearer,  smoother, 
younger  with  Mercolized  Wax.  This  single  cream 
is  a  complete  beauty  treatment. 

Mercolized  Wax  absorbs  the  discolored  blem- 
ished outer  skin  in  tiny,  invisible  particles.  Brings 
out  the  young,  beautiful  skin  hidden  beneath. 

Just  pat  Mercolized  Wax  on  your  skin  every 
night  like  cold  cream.  It  beautifies  while  you  sleep. 
Mercolized  Wax  brings  out  your  hidden  beauty. 

USE  Saxolite  Astringent  —  a  refreshing,  stimu- 
lating skin  tonic.  Smooths  out  wrinkles  and  age 


SCREENLAND 


For  art's  sake,  Spencer  Tracy,  his  locks  curled,  sings  and  plays  a 
sixteenth  century  Portuguese  musical  contraption  in  this  scene  with 
Freddie  Bartholomew  from  "Captains  Courageous." 


Technicolor  photography  calls  tor  special  make-up,  so  here  we 
have    Adolphe   Menjou    being   assisted    by  Cosmetologist  Paul 
Stanhope  tinting  Adolphe's  face  for  "A  Star  is  Born." 


yOU  can  drop  in  at  the  Bing  Crosby 
menage  almost  any  morning — bright  and 
early — and  find  your  favorite  crooner:  tak- 
ing setting  up  exercises  with  his  three 
youngsters,  Gary,  Dennis,  and  Phillip.  It's' 
only  Bing  who's  keeping  that  extra  pound-' 
age  away,  but  he  feels  it's"  a  good  idea  for 
the  kids  to  keep  fit  at  the  same  time. 

BELIEVE  it  or  not,  Ned  Sparks  once 
turned  down  $50,000  cash— but  cold! 
Seems  that  Ned  was  somewhat  stranded 
in  New  York  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years  as  a  result  of  the  actors'  strike, 
when  his  old  friend,  Sam  Merwin,  offered 
to  stake  him  to  $50,000  to  go  into  business 
— just  any  business.  But  Ned  was  so  crazy 
about  acting  he  couldn't  think  of  any  other 
business  to  go  into.  So  how  do  you  like 
that? 

AS  ALL  her  friends  know,  Joan  Craw- 
ford is  one  of  the  most  generous  gals 
in  Hollywood.  Barbara  Stanwyck  was 
visiting  Joan  not  long  ago  and  admired  a 
new  pair  of  very  unusual  shoes  Joan  had 
just  received  from  her  bootmaker.  A  week 
later,  a  package  arrived  at  the  Stanwyck 
front  door.  It  contained  two  pairs  of  the 
identical  shoes — and  a  perfect  fit ! 

ONE  of  Hollywood's  most  serious  ro- 
mances is  that  of  Rochelle  Hudson 
and  Lt.  C.  C.  McCauley,  of  Honolulu. 
Cables,  airmail  letters,  and  telephone  calls 
come  tumbling  in  from  him  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  while  he's  _  already 
made  three  trips  to  Hollywood,  just  so's 
he  can  see  her. 

I'OOKS  like  a  romance  between  John 
I— Howard  and  Andrea  (Goldwyn)  Leeds. 
All  in  one  week,  we  saw  them  Brown 
Derbying  and  shopping.  And  a  cute  couple, 
if  you  ask  me. 

IF  YOU  want  to  gain  weight,  you  might 
try  Pat  Knowles'  diet — but  don't  ask 
me  to !  It's  simply  to  drink  a  glass  of 
half  ginger  ale  and  half  sweet  cream  three 
times  a  day.  Pat  has  already  gained  three 
pounds. 

TRED  KEATING  had  a  watch-dog.  It 
'  was  an  enormous  Great  Dane  and  guar- 
anteed to  be  probably  the  most  alert  watch- 
dog in  Hollywood.  So  when  Fred  came 
home  from  the  studio  the  other  evening,  he 


was  much  surprised  to  see  cars  parked  in 
front  of  his  house  and  all  the  lights  on.  And 
just  as  he  stepped  from  his  car,  the  Great 
Dane  barged  menacingly  out  at  him  from 
the  front  porch.  No  matter  how  hard  he 
tried,  Fred  could  not  get  past  the  animal. 
Finally,  his  front  door  opened  and  Pa- 
tricia Ellis  emerged,  calling  the  dog  away. 
He  later  learned  that  Pat  and  a  group  of 
friends  had  calmly  broken  into  the  house 
to  prepare  a  surprise  birthday  dinner  for 
him,  while  the  Great  Dane  looked  on  in  an 
interested  fashion,  without  even  a  whimper. 
Fred  finally  realized  the  only  person  who 
really  antagonized  the  animal  was  himself. 
The  watch-dog  doesn't  live  there  any  more! 

HELMUTH  is  just  a  bit  put  out.  Hel- 
muth,  you  see,  is  Madeleine  Carroll's 
new  butler  and  a  great  big  husky  German. 
And  Helmuth,  since  he  entered  Miss  Car- 
roll's employ,  has  had  to  learn  to  make 
tea,  of  all  things,  and  also  to  serve  tea 
every  day  at  four  instead  of  coffee.  He's 
an  excellent  servant  and  of  course  wouldn't 
think  of  complaining,  but  Madeleine  insists 
he  definitely  looks  down  his  nose  at  her 
each  time  he  brings  in  the  tea  service  and 
feels  sure  he  thinks  she's  a  terrible  sissy! 


Don  Ameche  and  his  wife  are  here 
seen  as  prominent  guests  among  those 
present  at  a  recent  Hollywood  event. 


GARY  COOPER  rushed  from  the  set 
of  "Souls  at  Sea"  to  see  his  favorite 
dog.  which  is  confined  at  the  vets  with  a 
sprained  ankle,  of  all  things! 

A  N  EW  system  has  been  evolved  by  sev- 
'  '  eral  of  the  larger  department  stores 
for  the  accommodation  of  their  celebrity 
customers.  You  simply  phone  for  an  ap- 
pointment and  a  sales  clerk  is  placed  at 
your  disposal  after  the  store  has  closed. 
Dick  Powell  and  Joan  Blondell  had  an 
entire  store  to  themselves  a  Sunday  or  so 
ago,  while  they  shopped  in  peace  for 
linens,  etc.,  for  their  new  home. 

P)OLORES  DEL  RIO  has  one  more 
beauty  award  to  add  to  her  many- 
laurels.  An  artist  insists  she  has  the  most 
beautiful  feet  and  ankles  of  any  woman  on 
the  screen.  Interesting  to  learn  that  Dolores 
designs  her  own  shoes,  going  in  for 
Grecian  sandals  for  evening  wear  to  a 
large  extent.  When  she's  playing  ping  pong 
or  badminton,  however,  she  prefers  no 
shoes  at  all.  It's  a  common  sight  to  drop 
by  the  Gibbons  home  of  an  afternoon  to 
see  Dolores  hopping  around  like  mad  in  her 
bare  tootsies ! 

HAT  O'BRIEN  has  decided  to  try  to  do 
•  something  about  his  memory  or  else  curb 
his  impulse  to  stop  at  every  nursery  he 
passes  in  the  future.  Pat  just  can't  resist 
poking  around  in  every  garden  mart  he 
comes  across  and  about  four  months  ago 
succumbed  to  a  small  fir  tree  which  he 
asked  the  nursery  to  hold  until  he  called 
for  it.  The  other  morning,  a  large  truck 
drew  up  before  the  house  just  as  Pat  was 
hurrying  away  to  the  studio.  It  developed 
the  tree  had  grown  to  such  proportions 
they  could  no  longer  keep  it  in  the  small 
nursery,  so  were  obliged  to  deliver  it  with- 
out waiting  any  longer.  And  Pat  had  to 
think  fast  to  find  a  place  for  the  full-grown 
fir  in  his  already  overcrowded  garden. 

IANE  WITHERS  was  so-o-o  mad  the 
J  other  day  when  she  tripped  and  fell 
just  as  recess  was  announced  in  her  school- 
room on  the  Fox  lot  and  had  to  spend  her 
entire  play  time  in  the  studio  hospital 
being  bandaged  up. 

"Gosh,  I  don't  see  why  it  couldn't  have 
happened  during  arithmetic  instead  of  just 
at  recess,"  Jane  was  grumbling  when  I 
saw  her. 


She  has  if... 
and  good  sense, 


CUU/DFTTE  COLBERT 


STAR  OF  PARAMOUNT'S 

"Maid  of  Salem" 


She  keeps  her  complexion 
exquisite— guards  against 
Cosmetic  Skin— with  this 
simple  care  .  .  . 

USE  COSMETICS?   Of  course  I  do,"  says 
lovely  Claudette  Colbert.  "But  I  always 
use  Lux  Toilet  Soap!" 

9  out  of  10  other  lovely  screen  stars  use  this 
famous  soap.  Lux  Toilet  Soap  guards  against 
Cosmetic  Skin — enlarged  pores,  tiny  blemishes. 
Its  ACTIVE  lather  goes  deep  into  the  pores, 
thoroughly  removes  dust,  dirt,  stale  cosmetics. 

Use  Lux  Toilet  Soap  before  you  renew  make- 
up during  the  day,  ALWAYS  before  you  go  to 
bed.  "Soft,  smooth  skin  is  very  important  to 
charm!"  says  Claudette  Colbert. 


Freedom  for  Fredric  March! 
Beginning  an  Exciting  New  Novel  | 
by  Thyra  Samter  Winslow 
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Exotic  New  York  models 
use  only  Listerine  Tooth 
Paste  to  keep  their 
mouths  alluring,  their 
teeth  bewitching 

Fragrant,  satin-soft,  milky  white... 
such  is  the  solution  that  sweeps  your 
mouth  and  teeth  when  you  employ 
Listerine  Tooth  Paste  as  your  beauty 
aid.  It's  as  refreshing  as  a  shower ! 

Why  don't  you  emulate  the  lovely 
women  of  studio  and  screen,  who 
know  beauty  aids  as  few  women 
can?  Why  not  have  your  teeth  look- 
ing their  best?  Change  to  Listerine 
Tooth  Paste  today  and  see  what 
it  will  do  for  you.  You  will  never 
regret  the  change. 

There's  a  Reason 

Listerine  Tooth  Paste  was  planned 
by  beauty  experts,  working  in  con- 
junction with  dental  authorities.  No 
other  dentifrice  contains  the  rare 
combination  of  satin-soft  cleansers 
that  do  so  much  for  teeth.  No  other 
tooth  pastes  contain  the  delightful 
fruit  essences  that  give  your  mouth 
that  wonderful  dewy  freshness,  that 
cleanly  sense  of  invigoration. 

Do  not  take  our  word  for  it;  let 
this  wonderfully  safe  dentifrice 
made  by  the  makers  of  Listerine 
prove  itself. 

Lambert  PharmacalCo., 5"aLo»/5 


A  TONIC  FOR  THE  GUMS 

WHEN  USED  WITH  MASSAGE 


JEAN:  Last  year  she  couldn't  get  a  date  —  now  look  at  her! 
MARGE:  Somebody  must  have  told  her  what  her  trouble*  ivas. 

*There's  nothing  like  LISTERINE  to  check  halitosis  {unpleasant  breath),  the  unforgivable  social  fault 


LVorgotten  Women 

by  DORIS  KAY 


I SEE  them  every  day  .  .  .  dozens 
of  them  .  .  .  women— young 
women— who  are  simply  forgotten 
in  the  social  scheme  of  things. 

They  are  seldom  invited  out  and 
when  men  do  call  they  rarely  call 
again.  When  a  frantic  cry  goes  out 
for  a  fourth  at  bridge  or  when  some- 
one is  needed  to  fill  in  at  a  dinner 
party,  they  are  usually  the  last  per- 
son the  hostess  thinks  about.  Why 
is  it?  Not  because  they  are  dull; 
I've  seen  many  a  witty  woman  who 
didn't  get  around  much.  Not  be- 
cause they  are  plain;  some  of  the 
prettiest  young  girls  are  the  least 
popular.  Not  because  they  are  fat 


or  old;  I've  known  women  heavy  as 
trucks  and  grey  as  beavers  but  still 
greatly  sought  after.  What  then  is 
the  reason  ? 

Nine  times  out  of  ten,  these  for- 
gotten girls  are  not  fastidious  about 
the  condition  of  their  breath — and 
if  there's  one  thing  for  which  others 
drop  a  woman  or  a  man  it  is  hali- 
tosis (bad  breath). 

How  silly  a  woman  is  to  permit 
such  a  humiliating  condition  to  ex- 
ist when  the  fault  can  usually  be 
remedied  so  easily  and  so  pleasantly 
with  an  agreeable  deodorant  such 
as  Listerine  Antiseptic  used  twice 
dailv  as  a  mouth  wash. 


A    KEEP  YOUR  BREATH 
BEYOND  SUSPICION 
SstfN  with  LISTERINE 


Almost  everyone  has  halitosis  (bad  breath) 
at  some  time  or  other  without  realizing  it. 
And  it  is  the  unforgivable  social  fault. 
People  simply  don't  want  you  around 
when  you  offend  this  way.  Why  take  a 
chance?  Why  risk  unpopularity  when  it  is 
so  easy  to  correct  this  humiliating  condi- 
tion. Do  not  rely  on  harsh  bargain  mouth 
washes,  some  of  which  are  entirely  devoid 
of  deodorant  effect.  Just  trust  to  Listerine 
Antiseptic,  the 
quick,  pleasant 
deodorant  which 
strikes  at  fermen- 
tation, the  major 
cause  of  odors,  then 
overcomes  the 
odors  themselves. 

the  quick  deodorant 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.  •  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SCREENLAND 


ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  PICTURES  OF  ALL  TIME! 


A  Metro- 
Goldwyn  -Mayer 
Picture  Directed  by 
VICTOR  FLEMING 


THE  MOST  EXCITING  PICTURE 
,    SINCE  "MUTINY  ON  THE  BOUNTY" 

Again— as  in  the  stirring  "Mutiny"— 
you  live  the  roaring  drama  of  men  against 
the  sea.  You  share  the  struggles,  the  heart- 
aches, the  laughter  of  courageous  souls 
who  leave  the  women  they  love  to  dare  the 
wrath  of  the  angry  waves  . . .  men  in  con- 
flict with  their  destiny  enacting  the  most 
thrilling  story  the  screen  could  offer.  A 
brilliant  triumph  that  takes  rank  with  the 
greatest  pictures  M-G-M  has  given  you! 
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Location  Love 
At  Sunrise! 


We're  continually  uncovering  for 
you  the  dramatic  highlights  of  color- 
ful Hollywood — revealing  the  amus- 
ing, amazing,  or  romantic  events  and 
adventures  that  go  to  make  up  life 
as.it  is  really  lived,  before  and  after 
the  cameras,  in  the  most  sensation- 
ally vital  amusement  and  art  center 
in  the  world.  Now,  we're  giving  you 
another  new  slant  in  ScPsEENland's 
next  issue — a  brisk,  buoyant  feature 
about  the  fabulous  boys  and  girls 
of  the  cinema  who,  pampered  dar- 
lings though  they  be,  still  must  rise 
at  yawning  and  make  love  at  dawn- 
ing— all  for  your  edification,  not 
theirs!  You'll  read  hitherto  unpub- 
lished piquancies  in  this  exclusive 
article. 

Also  in  the  next  issue — May,  on 
sale  April  2nd — you'll  find  the  fur- 
ther unfolding  of  Thyra  Samter  Wins- 
low's  exciting  new  novel  of  Holly- 
wood's hidden  side,  which  is  already 
being  hailed  as  the  most  entertain- 
ing serial  ever  written  about  the  ways 
and  means  of  a  girl's  career  in  cinema 
city.  Mrs.  Winslow  has  been  long 
established  as  one  of  America's  out- 
standing writers  of  poignant  and  ap- 
pealing fiction;  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  she  has  consented  to  be  con- 
tracted to  write  directly  for  the 
screen.  You  will  soon  see  Kay  Francis 
starring  in  one  of  Mrs.  Winslow's 
scenarios.  This  means — she  knows  her 
Hollywood! 
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•  Constipation  got  me  down  so  badly  that 
mean  to  the  very  people  I  liked  best.  I  just 
couldn't  help  it.  Certain  laxatives  were  so  re- 
pulsive that  I  hated  to  take  them.  I  hadn't  yet 
learned  how  to  avoid  out-of-date  "dosing."  Then 
I  found  out  something  I'll  always  remember. 


•  In  desperation  I  con- 
sulted my  druggist.  He 
advised  FEEN  -A-MINT. 
"It's  different!"  he  said. 

tried  it— found  it  tasted  just  like  delicious  chew- 
ing gum.  Thanks  to  FEEN  -  A- MINT,  life  be- 
came so  different.  All  of  me  felt  better  at  once. 
Exit  sickish  feeling,  headache,  "blues."  I  sang 
with  joy  to  see  the  color  in  my  cheeks.  My 
mirror  whispered —"You're  yourself  again!" 


Anthony  Martin,  the 
husky  chap  with  the 
smooth  singing  voice, 
takes  a  bow,  by  popu- 
request.  It  didn't 
take  Tony  long  to  catch 
on  —  with  the  screen- 
goers,  we  mean.  They 
voted  him  top  man  this 
month. 


•  Now  life  is  so  different  for  this  girl,  just  as 
it  is  for  over  16  million  other  FEEN -A-MINT 
users.  FEEN -A- MINT  is  thorough,  satisfying. 
The  chewing  is  what  helps  make  it  so  wonder- 
fully dependable.  Acts  gently  in  the  lower  bowel, 
not  in  the  stomach.  No  griping,  no  nausea.  Not 
habit-forming.  Economical.  Delicious  flavor  and 
dependability  make  it  the  favorite  at  all  ages. 
Sample  free.  Write  Dept. T-9,  FEEN- A-MINT, 
Ne'vark,  N.  J. 
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NAME  YOUR  FAVORITES 

Miriam  Hopkins,  Loretta  Young, 
Claudette  Colbert  and  Irene  Dunne  are, 
in  my  opinion,  the  prettiest  girls  in  Holly- 
wood. But  I  don't  like  Irene  Dunne  in 
comedies.  "Roberta"  and  "Show  Boat" 
were  her  best  pictures.  My  favorites  in 
comedy  are  Glenda  Farrell,  Una  Merkel, 
Zasu  Pittsr,  Ned  Sparks,  Victor  Moore  and 
Jack  Oakie.  q  Timmie  Brigance, 

8  Bienville  Ave., 
Mobile,  Ala. 


THEY  DESERVE  THE  BEST 

Deserving  screen  players  who  are  entitled 
to  more  recognition  in  1937  are:  1.  Claire 
Trevor:  she's  clever  and  ambitious,  and 
rendered  a  grand  performance  in  "15 
Maiden  Lane."  2.  Anthony  Martin:  his 
singing  and  acting  in  "Banjo  on  My  Knee" 
revealed  promise.  3.  Margaret  Hamilton: 
she  interprets  character  parts  with  remark- 
able effect. 

Albert  Manski, 
69  Pincknev  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


Slightly  higher  in  Canada 


YOU'LL  BE  HEARING  PLENTY! 

I'd  like  to  know  why  we  aren't  hearing 
more  about  that  superb  actress  Gladys 
George.  It  isn't  fair  at  all  that  we  are 
given  such  a  stingy  glimpse  of  so  won- 
derful a  talent  and  beauty  and  then  have 
the  lid  on  the  Pandora  box  closed  tightly 
against  us.  At  least  Screenland  came 
through  by  giving  Miss  George  the  Honor 
Page  after  her  excellent  work  in  "Valiant 
is  the  Word  for  Carrie." 

Bee  Pierce, 
4121  Yerdugo  Rd., 
Los'  Angeles,  Calif. 


TO  BILL  POWELL: 

I  am  a  lover  of  wire-haired  fox  terriers 
and  I  am  raising  several.  My  father  and 
I  took  one  of  them  out  for  field  exercise 
with  some  bird  dogs  that  daddy  thought 
were  very  fine.  The  wire-hair  retrieved  two 
birds  out  of  three.  It  is  also  good  at 
"pointing"  and  "setting"  birds  now.  Why 
not  try  and  see  if  your  dog  will  do  the 
same  ? 

Alice  Dills  Weaver, 
Dillsboro,  N.  C. 


FREDRIC  THE  GREAT 

It  was  he  who  matched  Laughton  in 
"Les  Miserables,"  he  who  proved  the  per- 
fect mate  for  Garbo's  "Anna  Karenina,"  he 
who  lifted  "Mary  of  Scotland"  from  the 
doldrums,  he  who  rose  to  histrionic  excel- 
lence in  "Road  to  Glory."  and  he  who 
made  the  perfect  Anthony  Adverse.  The 
greatest  actor  on  the  screen :  Fredric  March 
the  magnificent.       Joseph  Hoar 

40  Orvis  Road. 
Avlington,  Mass. 


You  Talk — Hollywood  Listens 

The  stars  as  well  as  younger  players  who  are 
making  their  bid  for  stardom  like  to  know  what 
you  think  about  them,  particularly  how  you  liked 
them  in  their  latest  picture;  and  also  appreciate 
your  suggestions  as  to  what  kind  of  roles  you 
would  like  to  see  them  play  in  future  films.  So 
why  not  tell  them  here — in  this  open  forum  of 
free_  and  interesting  discussion  of  screen  affairs. 
Be  it  a  Salute  or  Snub,  send  your  idea  along. 
Please  try  to  limit  letters  to  a  maximum  of  fifty 
words.  Address  them  to:  Letter  Dept.,  SCREEN- 
LAND,  45  West  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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"Listen,  Carole,  till  you've  heard  Old 
Maestro  MacMurray  play  'I  Hear  a  Call 
to  Arms'.  .  .  you  just  haven't  lived.  .  ." 


"Arrest  him,  gendarme!  Si,  senor  dis- 
turbing la  peace  with  sis  instrumento  . . . 
more  hot  playing  an  si  senor  quick  start  a 
revolution!  ! !  " 


CAROLE  LOMBARD 
FRED  MacMURRAY 

SWING  HIGH 

SWING  LOW" 

mih Charles  Butterworth  •  Jean  Dixon 
Dorothy  Lamour*  Harvey  Stephens 

Directed  by  Mitchell  Leisen 
A  Paramount  Picture 


how  to  play  the  hot 
trumpet  in  Panama 
in  f  1^  easy  lessons 


"Okay,  Fred.  You're  wonderful  all  right. 
I  never  heard  sweeter  notes.  But  cut  it  out, 
■will  you,  before  you  break  my  heart." 


"Yeah  .  .  some  hot  trumpet  player  you  are. 
Here  you  get  Carole  in  a  worse  jam  than 
you  did  in  "Hands  Across  the  Table" 
and  ' '  The  Princess  Comes  Across. 


SCREENLAND 


TAKE  MO  CHANCES 

withV*VlovToothPas1^ 


Give  teeth  the  Double 
Protection  they  need 

TF  you  are  now  using  an  ordinary  tooth 
J.  paste,  your  teeth  may  be  white  and 
sparkling;  but  unless  your  gums  are 
sound  and  healthy,  you  are  running  the 
risk  of  serious  dental  trouble. 

Forhan's  Tooth  Paste  was  developed 
by  an  eminent  dental  surgeon  to  do  both 
vital  jobs — clean  teeth  and  safeguard 
gums. 

End  half-way  care  today  by  adopting 
this  simple  method:  Brush  your  teeth 
with  Forhan's,  then  massage  a  little  into 
the  gums,  just  as  dentists  advise.  Note 
how  it  stimulates  the  gums,  how  fresh 
and  clean  the  whole  mouth  feels!  Buy 
Forhan's  today.  The  big,  new  tube  saves 
you  money.  Also  sold  in  Canada. 

FORMULA  OP  R.  J.  FORHAN,  D.D.S. 

Forhan's 

DOES     lc LEANS  TEETH 

BOTH  JOBS |g;AVES  GUMS 

SPARKLING  EYES 

HYPNOTIZE 


A  MAN! 


Eyes  that  hold  a  man  entranced  must  be 
clear,  brilliant!  Men  are  disillusioned  when 
your  eyes  look  tired,  drawn,  dull.  Use  Ibath 
(a  physician's  formula)  to  step  up  brilliance! 
It  helps  to  clear,  soothe,  deepen  that  starry 
luster!  Your  eyes  feel  younger... instantly ! 
At  drug  stores,  50^. 
McKesson  &  Robbins 


ibath 


SCREENLAND'S 
Crossword  Puzzle 

By  Alma  Talley 


ACROSS 

1.  Star  of  "The  Plainsman" 
5.  She's    featured    in  'Anthony 
/  Adverse" 

10.  Star  of  "Pennies  From  Heaven" 

1-f.  Lieht  boat 

15.  Took  someone's  part  (in  a  dis- 
/  pute) 

16.  Church  musical  instrument 

18.  Either 

19.  To  fall  behind 

21 .  Name  ( r'rench  ) 

22.  She  stars  in  "Go  West,  Young 

Man" 

23.  Exist 

24.  He's  featured  in  "Second  Wife" 
26.  He's   debonair  in    "One  in  a 

Million- 


Only 

Co-star  in 
Man" 

Mata  Hari 
this 


"After  the  Thin 
vas  shot  for  being 


Part  of  a  i 

To  marry  13. 
To  dine 

Blues    singer    in     "Anything  14. 

Goes"  17. 

Before  (prefix)  20. 
Actor  who's  a  famous  swimmer  22. 

Affirmative  vote  25. 
She  was  "Born  to  Dance" 

Upon  27. 
Shabby 

Soon  28. 

Greek  letter  30. 
Star  of   "Old  Hutch- 
Former  husband  or  wife  (slang)  32. 
).  What  the  movies  are  shown  on 

>.  Paddle  34. 
L  Mrs.  Johnny  Weissmuller 

'.  Ever  (contraction)  37. 

i.  Ginger's  ex-husband  39. 
).  Abound 

!.  Over  (contraction)  40. 

I.  Insiders  42. 

1.  Unrefined  minerals  43. 
).  Ocar  Piper  the  detective 

>.  A  bow  44. 
i.  European  measure  of  area 

4.  Exclamation  45. 

5.  Beaten  track  48. 
?.  Hero  in  "One  in  a  Million"  49. 
?.  French  article  50. 

SCREENLAND 


90.  Featured     actor    in    "Spend-    53.  To  carouse 

thrifts"  54.  Tool  for  chopping  wood 

57.  He  stars  in  "Mad  Holiday" 

58.  Note  of  the  scale 

59.  He's  famous  for  dumb  Swede 
roles  ("Career  Woman") 

61.  Concerning 

62.  Ireland 

65.  To  come  into  view 

66.  Menagerie 

68.  To  idle 

69.  He  stars  in   "Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade" 

71.  Personality 

73.  The  last  moment  of  a  movie 

75.  She's  featured  in  "Top  of  the 
Town" 

76.  Let  it  stand  (printers'  term) 
78.  This  goes  with  whiskey  or  ice 

cream 

80.  A  subtle  emanation 

81.  Pace 

82.  Door  handle 
85.  Possessed 
88.  Short  poem 

91.  Compass  point 

92.  Ruby  Keeler's  husband 

93.  And,  in  a  French  version 
95.  Negative 


Star  of  "The  Ghost  Goes  West" 
What  every  extra  hopes  to  play 
Jumped 
Very  black 


Biblical  yes 
Like 

Star  of  "The  Gay  Desperado" 
Popular  actor 

The  screen's  most  famous  child 

star 
Printed  notice 
Fur  or  feather  neckpiece 
Angers 

No  good  (slang,  used  of  movie 
shots) 

Co-star    in    "Love  on 

the  Run- 
Fuel  for  heating 
Want 
Vacant 
Males 

What  you  see  a  movie 
with 

Hollywood  blondes  use 

lots  of  this 
Mrs.  Fred  Perry 
Spy  chief  in  "Love  on 

the  Run" 
Leading  man  in  "Born 

to  Dance" 
The  editor  in  "Libeled 

Lady" 


space 


Answer  to 
Last  Month's  Puzzle 


You'll   get  a   coat  of 

this  at  the  seashore 
Slang  greeting 
Sun-god 

She  retired  after  marry- 
ing Rex  Bell 

Comedienne  in  "Born 
ro  Dance" 

Mythical  bird 

The,  in  Span' 

A  number 

"Love  on  the 


^ANEBAL  I  CE 
OLANDlMORON 
HOVE  RSlMEN 
N  E'ElA  RAB 
■SAP 
HOIS  E 


API  I  \TM  I  ND  E  NT 

won  aBl  eHa 

mun  i1lor ett 
WReJma'reF 

H  E  R1DY E  R 
ElROAMlM 
N  E  L  S  ONiO 
CRE  EjGN 
 "      |l    III    Mil  I 


K  NOTBAlSj 

■l|aidile|1e  msb 
tmr  o  i  ■e  i^apnis! 
siiroom 
a  sMun  r  a 

aBEiLiM  Si 

YlEINMAIH; 

sMl  e  :m 

ealTuke 

Bi  I  ■dl^NtE!Y] 
ATTlSM  Sill  N  CTETl 

tess; 


G  E  SI 


HAIL  HIS  ROYAL  HIGH  (DE  HO)  NESS! 

Filmdom  crowns  a  new  king  of  romance!  ...  as  an  international  idol 
comes  to  the  screen  in  the  mirth-packed  story  of  a  democratic  ex-King 
on  a  rollicking  hunt  for  a  Queen  of  Hearts  to  share  his  throne  cf  love! 


See  a  real  French  re- 
vue with  the  world 
loveliest  mademo 
selles  singing  those 
reigning  hits  of  the  air 
by  Werner  R  Heymann 
and  Ted  Koehler 

"FOR  YOU" 
"ON  THE  RUE  DE  LA  PMC 


SCREENLAND 
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Jessie 

MATTHEWS 

in  her  dancing-est 
musical  picture 

HEAD  OVER 
HEELS  m  LOVE 

With  two  new  dashing 
leading  men.  Songs  by 
Gordon  and  Revel.  You 
just  can't  afford  to  miss  it. 

Coming  to  your  favorite  theatre 

<-A  ^"Production 


Jagging 

the 

Talkies 

Delight  Evans'  Reviews 
on  Pages  52  and  53 


The 
Mighty 

Treve 
Universal 


A  down-to-earth  story  of  a  young  man 
and  his  dog.  It  definitely  has  its  moments. 
The  plot,  a  bit  too  complicated,  has  to  do 
with  sheep  ranches,  and  a  man  who  threat- 
ens to  kill  our  hero  dog  throughout  the 
first  part  of  the  yarn.  "Tuffy"  will  have  a 
tremendous  appeal  to  dog  lovers.  Noah 
Beery,  Jr.,  is  surprisingly  good,  reminding 
faintly  of  his  famous  uncle,  Wallace.  Bar- 
bara Reed  is  the  love  interest.  Pleasing. 


Dramatic  behind-the-scenes  story  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion  of  1916  wherein  we  learn 
men  must  fight  and  women  must  weep — 
and  wait.  Barbara  Stanwyck,  as  the  young 
Irish  wife  is  convincing,  as  is  Preston 
Foster  as  the  husband.  The  outstanding 
acting  performance,  however,  is  that  of 
Barry  Fitzgerald — a  delightful  old  rogue — 
who  was  borrowed  from  the  famous  Abbey 
Players  group.  It  is  drama  of  the  "arty"  sort. 


Tense,  pulse-stirring  melodrama  that 
builds  to  a  climax  of  tremendous  power. 
Sylvia  Sidney  is  co-starred  with  Oscar 
Homolka — you've  seen  him  in  previous 
British  films.  But  this  is  Homolka's  pic- 
ture, though  Miss  Sidney  registers  very 
effectively  in  her  part.  She  is  the  wife  of 
a  man  she  does  not  know  is  involved  in 
sabotage.  She  falls  in  love  with  the  agent, 
John  Loder,  who  traps  him.  A  thriller. 


Stellar  acting  by  Henry  Fonda  and 
Sylvia  Sidney,  excellent  direction  by  Fritz 
Lang,  but  a  story  so  unrelenting  in  its 
macabre  mood  there's  more  shock  than 
thrill  in  it.  A  thrice-convicted  youth, 
Fonda,  marries  the  girl,  Sylvia,  who  be- 
lieves in  him.  His  record,  more  than  evi- 
dence, sends  him  to  a  death  cell.  Attempt- 
ing to  escape  he  becomes  a  real  killer. 
He  and  his  bride  are  killed  by  police. 


You  can  hiss  the  villain  and  clap  hands 
for  the  hero  in  this  one.  It's  honest  and 
honored  hokum  always  effective  in  the  thea- 
tre. Ray  Milland  lends  a  light,  gay  roman- 
ticism to  the  name  part.  Sir  Guy  Standing 
as  the  Scotland  Yard  inspector  has  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek  most  of  the  time:  while 
Porter  Hall  as  the  bearded  villain  is  des- 
picable. Heather  Angel  is  a  winning  damsel 
in  distress.  "Meller"  that  entertains. 


A  somewhat  modernized  version  of  Booth 
Tarkington's  famous  and  well-loved  story, 
picturing  the  youthful  characters  as  "junior 
G-Men,"  may  or  may  not  please  those  who 
are  very  fond  of  the  original  boys  of  the 
novel.  However,  this  is  good  entertainment. 
Little  Billy  Mauch,  as  Pcnrod,  is  delight- 
ful, while  a  colored  boy,  Philip  Hurlic, 
will  storm  your  heart  as  Verman.  Frank 
Craven  and  Spring  Byington  are  the  parents. 


It  would  be  much  nicer  if  Tala  Birell 
had  drawn  a  story  not  so  familiar  as  this 
for  her  come-back  picture.  But  she  does 
very  well  in  the  role  of  the  girl  who  isn't 
one  of  the  crooks,  by  gosh,  but  a  secret 
agent.  The  film  is  well  cast,  having  W alter 
Pidgeon,  Cesar  Romero,  Walter  Brennan, 
Warren  Hymer,  Samuel  S.  Hinds  in  the 
more  important  roles.  The  story  is  well 
handled  and  the  production  good.  Fair. 
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As  delightfully  silly  a  bit  of  nonsense  as 
you'll  hope  to  see,  with  Helen  Broderick 
and  Victor  Moore  at  their  best.  It's  a 
satire  on  a  murder  trial  in  a  small-town 
courtroom,  where  Helen  (local  club  woman) 
and  Victor  (real  estater),  serve  on  the 
jury — and  how!  Robert  McWade,  as  the 
judge,  is  splendid.  The  supporting  cast  has 
been  well  chosen,  and  direction  by  Ben 
Holmes  maintains  a  good  pace.  Swell  fun. 


Off  to  a  good  start  as  farce,  this  Lon- 
don importation  starring  Miriam  Hopkins, 
loses  its  direction,  becomes  a  confusion  of 
moods  and  offers  only  such  interest  as  the 
star  imparts  by  sheer  force  of  a  sparkling 
personality  and  assured  acting  methods. 
It's  about  a  girl  who  alters  a  critic's  re- 
view to  help  the  wife  of  a  stage  star  by 
making  his  play  a  success.  Then  Miriam 
falls  in  love  with  the  star.  Just  passable  fare. 


A  brimming  cup  of  George  Arliss' 
highly-polished  acting,  offered  in  a  dual 
role  comedy  about  a  British  foreign  secre- 
tary and  his  twin  brother,  a  vagabond  at 
heart,  who  comes  to  the  rescue  in  saving 
his  brother's  and  his  country's  face  in  deal- 
ing with  some  Arab  chieftains  whose  ne- 
farious scheme  to  usurp  power  in  their 
realm  is  known  to  him.  It  is  amusing,  not 
too  convincing,  and  holds  your  interest. 


Melody 


for  Two 


Light,  slight,  comedy  drama  presenting 
James  Melton  as  a  bandmaster  who  is 
given  a  raw  deal  because  his  arranger  falls 
in  love  with  Jim's  girl.  Swing  music  brings 
him  back,  however,  and  the  girl  proves 
true  blue  in  the  end.  You'll  enjoy  Melton's 
singing  and  Patricia  Ellis'  attractiveness. 
Fred  Keating,  Marie  Wison,  Dick  Pureed, 
Winifred  Shaw.  Craig  Reynolds  furnish 
good  support.  Charles  Foy  is  outstanding. 


LITTLE  "COAL  MINES" 
IN  YOUR  SKIN! 


THAT'S  WHAT  BLACKHEADS  REALLY  ARE! 

Here's  How  to  Deal  with  Them 

down  in  size.  Responding  to  Nature, theyreduce 
themselves  to  their  original,  invisible  smallness. 


By 


Those  little  black  specks  that  keep  showing 
up  in  your  skin  —  do  you  know  what  they 
really  are? 

They're  nothing  more  than  little  "coal 
mines"  in  your  skin! 

They're  imbedded  dirt  —  dirt  that  has  found 
its  way  deeply  into  your  pores. 

This  dirt  isn't  easily  removed,  as  you  know, 
or  you  wouldn't  have  blackheads. 

Like  Black  Little  Candles  In  Your  Skin 

This  dirt  is  stiff  and  waxy.  It's  a  combination  of 
fatty  waste  from  the  body,  dust,  soot  and  dead 
skin  cells. 

It  forms  little  plugs  or  wedges  in  your  pores 
that  stop  them  up  and  make  them  larger  and 
larger. 

It's  the  blackened  tops  of  these  wedges  that 
you  see  as  blackheads. 

These  waxy  wedges  must  be  dissolved  to  be 
removed.  That's  the  only  correct  and  scientific 
way  to  deal  with  them.  You  can't  just  moisten 
them.  You  can't  just  loosen  them.  They  must 
actually  be  dissolved. 

When  dis  :olved,  they  can  be  removed  with  a 
simple  wipir.g  of  the  face  which  is  the  right 
way!  When  you  try  to  squeeze  them  out  or 
steam  them  out,  you  do  more  harm  than  good. 

You  destroy  delicate  skin  tissue  and  make  tiny 
scars  in  your  skin.  Not  only  that,  you  make  the 
pores  still  larger  so  they  can  collect  still  more  dirt. 

Dissolves  Waxy  Dirt 

Lady  Esther  Face  Cream  deals  with  this  waxy 
dirt  in  the  scientific  way. 

It  softens  it  —  dissolves  it.  It  makes 
it  so  soft  that  a  very  light  wiping  of 
your  skin  takes  it  off. 

There  is  no  taxing  of  your  skin,  no 
stretching  of  your  pores. 

When  your  pores  are  completely 
cleansed  of  the  plugging  matter, 
blackheads  automatically  disappear. 
Also  your  pores  automatically  come 


I'll  Pay  for  a  Test! 

Let  me  prove  to  you  the  soundness  of  the  Lady 
Esther  Face  Cream  method.  Just  mail  me  your 
name  and  address  and  I"ll  send  you  a  purse- 
size  tube  of  Lady  Esther  Face  Cream  postpaid 
and  free. 

To  hasten  results,  use  up  the  whole  tube  at 
one  time.  Put  on  one  application  of  the  cream 
after  another.  Leave  on  each  application  for  5 
minutes  before  removing.  The  whole  job  will 
only  take  15  minutes. 

Notice  how  soft  your  skin  is  after  this  cleans- 
ing. That  shows  you  are  softening  the  dirt 
within  the  pores  —  dirt  that  has  probably  been 
there  for  months  or  longer. 

As  you  continue  the  daily  use  of  Lady  Esther 
Face  Cream,  you  make  this  waxy  dirt  softer 
and  softer  and  more  and  more  of  it  comes  out. 
Finally,  your  pores  are  relieved  of  their  long- 
standing burden. 

Clean  Pores  Become  Small 

As  you  relieve  the  pores,  they  come  down  in 
size.  They  become  smaller  and  smaller  each 
day,  until  they  have  regained  their  original 
smallness  and  you  no  longer  can  see  them  with 
the  naked  eye. You  can  almost  see  the  improve- 
ment taking  place  in  your  skin. 

Act  Now! 

But  start  proving  this  to  yourself  at  my  ex- 
pense. Mail  coupon  today  for  your  free  purse- 
size  tube  of  Lady  Esther  Face  Cream. 


(You.  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard)         (32)  [FREE 
Lady  Esther,  2062  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois 
by 


City- 


Lady  Esther.  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont.. 
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WHY  DOES  A  WOMAN 
CLOSE  HER  EYES 


(USE  COUPON  BELOW) 

Q  Psychologists  say  that  she  is  an  idealist  and  closes  her 
eyes  to  "shut  out  the  world  of  realities.".  . .  Many  women 
would  also  like  to  "shut  out"  the  everyday  reality  of 
rough,  red,  coarse  skin  that  housework  and  weather 
inflicts  upon  them.  And  they  could,  hy  using  the  famous 
skin  softener— ITALIAN  BALM. 

Here  is  a  genuinely  inexpensive  preparation.  Composed 
of  16  scientifically  selected,  scientifically  pure  ingredients. 
For  over  40  years,  the  preferred  skin  protector  of  the 
women  of  Canada— and  the  fastest-selling  preparation  of 
its  kind  today  in  thousands  of  communities  all  over 
America.  .  .  .  Non-sticky.  Quick-drying.  Approved  by 
Good  Housekeeping.  .  .  .  Give  Italian  Balm  a  week's 
trial — at  110  expense.  Send  for  FREE  bottle. 

CtvmpxvruvS 

Italian  Balm 

THE  ORIGINAL  SKIN  SOFTENER 


CAMP  AN  A  SALES  CO. 
2604  Lincoln  Highway,  Batavia,  111. 
Gentlemen:  I  have  never  tried 
talian  Balm.  Please  send  me  Vanity 
bottle  FREE  and  postpaid. 


of  luxuriant, 
r  your  lashes 


At  last...  every  thing  you  want  in  a  mascara! 
Extra  creaminess  to  make  lashes  look  silky, 
heavy  and  long.  ..and  natural-looking,  not 
"made-up".  Permanent!  Bunproof,  smudge- 
proof.  Apply  with  or  without  /^^jp^N 
water.  Black,  brown,  blue,  green.  \^>'£x,sr^ 

For  that  extra  touch  of  loveliness 
PINAUD'S  SIX-TWELVE  EYE  SHADOW 
FfNAUD'S  SIX-TWELVE  EYEBROW  PENCIL 


When  she  isn't  working  at  the  studio,  Anne  lives  very  much  the  same 
sort  of  carefree  life  as  any  other  girl  of  nineteen.  Read  how 
she  entertains  the  young   beaux  and   belles  of  the  screen  colony. 

nside  the  Stars'  Homes 


F  YOU  belong  to  Hollywood's  younger 
set,  and  haven't  a  studio  call,  afternoon 
is  likely  to  find  you  drifting  along  Sunset 
Boulevard  to  the  little  street  where  Anne 
Shirley  lives.  Her  house  is  a  modest 
bungalow,  remodeled  by  Anne  and  her 
mother,  and  it  has  the  air  of  a  house  whose 
owners  like  it  very  much.  Perhaps  that's 
why  the  young  guests  always  seem  to 
enter  with  a  "Now,  we'll  have  fun !"  look. 

"We  have  to  be  ready  to  serve  tea  every 
day,  if  Anne's  home,"  said  Phyllis  Fraser, 
the  third  member  of  the  household,  who 
t  me  in.  "Somebody's  sure  to  drop  in  and 
you  get  simply  starved  giggling  so  much. 
We  are  too  silly  for  words,  but  we  do  have 
fun  !" 

"But  we've  got  a  fad  on  now  for  cooking 
dinners,"  broke  in  Anne,  the  dimples  show- 
ing around  her  pretty  mouth.  "We're  crazy 
about  cooking  dinners  so  we  let  people 
stay  if  they  understand  that  it's  one,  two, 
three  at  this  house. 

"One — if  you  like  lamb  chops,  we  cook 
those  because  they're  easy. 

"Two — if  you'd  rather  have  steak,  we're 
good  at  that. 

"Three — if  you  can't  eat  either  steak  or 
chops,  you  can  go  home !" 

Phyllis  joined  her  in 
a  peal  of  girlish  laugh- 
ter. "We  usually  have 
peas,"  she  added,  "be- 
cause, well  because 
they  get  done  quick- 
est." 

"And  the  special 
salad  of  the  house  is 
candlestick  salad," 
went  on  Anne.  "You 
take  a  piece  of  let- 
tuce to  cover  the  salad 


Refreshments  and  fun  for 
Hollywood's  gay  younger 
set,  with  Anne  Shirley  as 
our  sprightly  hostess 

By  Betty  Boone 


plate,  then  a  round  of  pineapple  on  that, 
then  cut  a  banana  in  half  and  stick  one 
half  in  the  pineapple,  put  a  cherry  on  top 
and  drip  the  mayonnaise  down  the  banana 
like  melting  wax.  We  like  Best  Foods 
mayonnaise." 

"Then  you  put  a  lifesaver  in  the  side 
for  a  handle,  and  there's  your  salad!" 
finished  Phyllis. 

"Mother  gave  us  aprons  so  we  can  look- 
dainty  while  we  cook,"  said  Anne,  pointing 
to  the  organdy  trifle  Phyllis  was  wearing 
for  her  culinary  efforts  at  today's  tea.  It 
has  a  bouffant-skirted  figure  of  a  girl 
appliqued  on  the  organdy.  "Mine  is  lavender 
and  Phyllis'  is  blue.  We  hated  the  maid's 
aprons'  and  they  swallowed  us  up,  but  we 
adore  these !" 

"We  have  cocoanut  cake  today,"  ob- 
served Phyllis,  presently,  "but  if  a  crowd 
comes,  and  the  girls  aren't  worrying  about 
getting  fat,  we  have  sandwiches  and  tarts, 
or  crumpets  or  grand  kind  of  English  do- 
dads." 

"I'm  learning  to  cook,  but  I  don't  know 
how  to  do  any  of  the  fancy  things,"  Anne 
warned  me.  "Oh  yes,  except  lemon  cheese 
cakes !  Know  them  ?  Mother's  specialty. 
You  take  juice  of  six  lemons,  four  eggs. 

well  beaten,  two  cups 
of  sugar  and  half  a 
cup  of  butter.  Cream 
the  sugar  and  butter, 
beat  in  the  eggs,  add 
the  lemon  juice  and 
cook  slowly  until  it 
thickens,  then  pour  it 
into  the  tart  shells, 
stick  in  the  oven  until 
it's  hot — just  a  minute 
or  so — and  eat!" 
(Cont.  on  page  74) 
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Obeisance   to   Luise   Rainer  for 
the  haunting  beauty  and  true  no- 
bility   of    her    performance  of 
O-Lan  in  "The  Good  Earth" 


O-Lan,  the  Chinese  peasant  woman  of  Pearl  Buck's  novel, 
comes  to  life  in  the  person  of  Luise  Rainer.  at  top  left,  in 
a  memorable  scene  from  "The  Good  Earth."  Center  left, 
two  close-ups  showing  her  marvelous  variety  of  expression. 
Below,  with  Paul  Muni,  who  plays  Wang  Lung.  At  bottom, 


r~SF  COURSE  you  applauded  her  as  the  charming  little 
heroine  of  the  melting  glance  and  liquid  voice  in 
"Escapade."  And  you  sighed  and  cried  with  her  Anna 
Held  in  "The  Great  Ziegfeld."  Naturally  you  recognized 
s  newcomer  from  Europe,  Luise  Rainer,  as  a  fine  actress 
and  spirited  personality.  But  did  you  know  that  she  pos- 
sesses the  elements  of  greatness?  See  her  in  "The  Good 
Earth"  and  you  will  bow  to  a  shining  new  star — a  unique 
actress  who  with  a  glance  can  express  undying  love;  with 
a  quirk  of  the  lips  the  whole  of  China's  sense  of  humor ; 
and,  with  a  long  gaze  from  those  expressive  eyes,  the 
unspeakable  pathos  of  self-sacrifice.  She  has  very  few  lines 
to  speak  in  "The  Good  Earth,"  but  Luise  Rainer  is  not 
dependent  upon  dialogue.  She  can  express  more  of  tragedy 
or  comedy  with  a  single  gesture  than  most  actresses  can 
with  abundant  close-ups.  So  we  salute  Rainer,  most  ver- 
satile girl  on  the  screen,  for  a  great  character  creation. 


Ask  Me! 


By  Miss  Vee  Dee 

B.  Spence.  A  bow  to  you  for  the  com- 
pliment !  And  now,  it  was  Priscilla  Lawson 
who  played  Florence  Taylor  in  "Rose 
Bowl."  Did  you  see  Miriam  Hopkins  in 
"These  Three"?  Then  there  is  an  English 
picture  called  "Men  Are  Not  Gods,"  which 
she  made  while  in  Europe.  Her  forth- 
coming Samuel  Goldwyn  picture  is  "The 
Woman's  Touch."  Miriam  certainly  has  it! 

Edith  R.  It  was  Gloria  Swanson  who 
played  in  the  silent  picture,  "Madam  Sans 
Gene,"  a  number  of  years  ago.  As  far  as 
I  know  Dietrich  never  appeared  in  that 
role. 

Beryl  Bromley.  Yes,  I  agree  with  you. 
Mary  Brian  was  de-lovely  in  "Peter  Pan" 
which  was  her  very  first  appearance  on  the 
screen,  and  she  was  just  a  kid  then  who 
had  won  a  contest  which  brought  her  to  the 
notice  of  the  powers  that  be.  "Spendthrift" 
was  a  fairly  recent  Brian  picture  for  Para- 
mount. 

Merian  G.  Robert  Taylor  is  really  hand- 
some off  the  screen,  so  you  need  have  no 
fears  that  you  will  be  disillusioned.  He  an- 
swers his  fan  mail,  but  I'm  not  saying  that 
he  doesn't  have  help !  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
know  if  he  is  in  love  and  with  whom !  At 
any  rate,  he  is  still  a  bachelor.  He  was  born 
August  5,  1911,  at  Filley,  Nebraska.  Any- 
thing more? 

M.  C.  G.  "The  Way  of  All  Flesh"  was 
released  in  1927.  The  picture  was  taken 
from  the  book  by  the  same  title,  written 
by  Samuel  Butler.  It  is  available  at  any 
library  or  bookstore. 

Mildred  J.  U.  Thanks  a  lot  for  your  good 
wishes.  Virginia  Bruce  is  5  feet,  6]4  inches 
tall;  weighs  128.  Joan  Crawford,  5  feet, 
4  inches ;  weight,  130  pounds.  Barbara 
Stanwyck,  5  feet,  5  inches ;  weight,  120. 
Jean  Arthur  and  Simone  Simon  are  the 
same  height,  5  feet,  3  inches.  Jean  weighs 
110,  and  Simone  beats  her  by  4  pounds. 

Betty  I.  S.  Constance  Bennett  played 
the  feminine  lead  in  "After  Office  Hours," 
and  Clark  Gable  played  the  male  lead. 
"The  Unguarded  Hour"  was  way,  way 
back  in  1925 ;  to  be  exact,  it  was  released 
in  November  of  that  vear. 


Jerry  Bergh,  debutante  who  is  well 
known  in  New  York  social  and 
musical  circles,  has  gone  Holly- 
wood, makes  her  film  debut  soon. 


MY  THROAT  HAS  FOUND 
THE  SMOKE  OF  PEACE! 

Have  hot  cigarettes  got  you  on  the  warpath,  too?  Try  KGDLS, 
the  cigarette  with  just  a  touch  of  mild  menthol  to  make  each 
puff  soothing.  Like  mint  in  gum,  the  menthol  adds  a  re- 
freshing flavor  to  the  tobacco.  Each  pack  totes  a  coupon 
good  for  grand  premiums.  Carton  buyers  find  extra  coupons. 
(Premium  offer  good  in  U.  S.  A.  only).  Brown  &  Williamson 
Tobacco  Corporation,  P.  0.  Box  599,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


TUNE  IN  JACK  PEARL  (I 

NBC  Blue  Network,  Mc 


RALEIGH  CIGARETTES...  NOW  AT  POPULAR  PRICES  ...ALSO  CARRY  B&W  COUPONS 
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ove 


news 


•  •  •  when  this  romantic  trio 
make  their  new  kind  of  love! 


Sweethearts  who  might  as  well 
live  in  glass  houses  ...  their  kisses 
crash  the  headlines  and  their 
nights  of  romance  sell  "Extras' 
in  the  morning!  When  they  thri 
• . .  the  world  thrills  with  them  . . . 
and  so  will  you  !  —  especially  over 
Tyrone  Power,  the  new  star  sen- 
sation of  "Lloyds  of  London"  in 
a  role  even  more  sensational ' 
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SCREENL AND 


An  Open  Letter  to  Hepburn 


HI,  HEP! 
Well,  you  don't  seem  to 
want  to  be  a  little  lady, 
so  why  should  anyone  address  you  as 
"Miss  Hepburn?"  Not  that,  I  sup- 
pose, you  tvant  to  be  called  a  lady. 
You  certainly  didn't  act  like  one 
when  you  kicked  that  girl  reporter 
in  the  argument  in  Chicago  "ac- 
cording to  report."  You  didn't  when 
you  "posed"  for  the  news  picture  on 
this  page.  At  that,  it's  one  of  the  best 
rackets.  But  how  long  can  it  last? 

When  I  wrote  you  an  Open  Letter 
back  in  193  3,  you  were  Hepburn  the 
triumphant,  with  "Little  Women" 
and  "Morning  Glory"  to  your  credit 
as  against  any  off-screen  funny  busi- 
ness of  ducking  photographers  and 
dodging  interviewers.  Second  only  to 
Garbo,  I  called  you  then.  Asked  you 
why  you  couldn't  behave — you,  the 
first  authentically  American  idol  of 
the  movies.  I  grouped  you  freely  and 
a  little  recklessly  with  such  proved 
cinema  celebrities  as  Pickford  and 
Chaplin.  It  was  practically  a  fan 
letter.  But  this  one  is  rather  differ- 
ent. This  one  is  just  to  tell  you  that 
what  was  once  sincere  admiration  has 
turned  to  amusement,  and  not  with 
you  but  at  you.  Since  when  have  you 
become  a  comedienne? 

Times  have  indeed  changed. 
Whereas  then  you  were  runner-up  to 
Garbo,  you  are  now  responsible  for 
starring  in  "Sylvia  Scarlett,"  which 
Cary  Grant  stole;  and  in  "A  Woman 
Rebels,"  which  might  have  been  sub- 
titled: "And  so  did  the  audience." 
You  are  turning  back  to  Barrie  for 
inspiration,  and  perhaps  "Quality 
Street"  will  serve  you  well.  But  con- 
sider your  inconsistency.  You  choose 

to  play  appealing  parts  on  the  screen,  a  ne» 

get  your  public  all  warmed  up  to 
you,  and  then  what  do  you  do?  Pre- 
tending to  despise  publicity,  you  seem  to  glory  in  the 
wrong  kind.  Your  famous  stage  predecessor  in  the  be- 
loved Barrie  role,  Maude  Adams,  managed  to  maintain 
the  illusion  of  grace,  charm,  and  graciousness  in  pri- 
vate life,  to  the  greater  glory  of  her  fame  and  box- 
o3ce  receipts.  Miss  Adams,  according  to  a  recently 
published  reminiscence  by  Ruth  Gordon,  was  not  only 
a  fine  and  considerate  artist  in  the  theatre,  but  a 
shrewd  show-woman  who  never  by  any  chance  disap- 
pointed her  fond  public  by  a  false  word  or  gesture,  on 


International 

It  wouldn't  be  kind  to  call  this  the 
best  picture  of  Hepburn  ever  pub- 
lished. But  is  it  kind  of  Kate  to 
cover  her  face  like  this?  Must  be 
a  new  racket! 


better  be  good 
into  Hepburn 


the  rare  occasions  when  she  was 
glimpsed  in  the  flesh.  I  don't  say  that 
you,  of  the  modern  Hollywood 
colony  of  gilded  gold-fish,  could  hope 
to  maintain  such  seclusion.  I  do  say 
that  you  could  stage-manage  your 
"personal  appearances"  more  clever- 
ly, less  clownishly. 

If  you  distain  to  emulate  Miss 
Adams,  and  be  beloved,  you  might 
study  the  super-exploits  of  Bern- 
hardt and  be  genuinely  glamorous — 
Bernhardt,  who  according  to  legend 
appreciated  the  fine  art  of  publicity 
and  kept  her  name  and  fame  alive 
and  glowing.  I'm  harking  back  like 
this  because  I've  a  suspicion  that  you 
are  ambitious  to  be  numbered  among 
the  immortals  of  the  theatre  if  not 
of  the  screen;  and  you  must  have 
known  that  when  you  chose  acting 
as  your  profession  you  would  be 
obliged  to  rub  shoulders  with  public 
and  press,  even  if  it  hurt. 

Perhaps  on  your  self-constructed 
pedestal  you  may  not  care  to  keep  in 
touch  with  what's  been  going  on  in 
Hollywood  art  circles.  So  I'll  tell  you. 
Garbo  and  Rainer  are  going  on — and 
on,  and  on.  Garbo  received  perhaps 
the  most  amazingly  favorable  "press" 
in  theatrical  history  for  her 
"Camille,"  in  which  the  public  heart- 
ily concurred.  Now  Louise  Rainer  has 
followed  close  upon  her  heels  with  an 
astonishing  portrayal  in  "The  Good 
Earth."  Here  are  two  actresses  in  the 
truly  great  tradition. 

I  won't  bore  you  by  more  than 
mentioning  such  tried  and  true  box- 
office  honeys  as  Colbert,  Crawford, 
Rogers,  and  Loy.  But  the  astute  busi- 
ness woman  I  believe  }'ou  to  be,  if 
not  the  artist  I  hoped  you  were,  is 
seemingly  blind  to  signs  and  portents. 
Wear  slacks  under  a  mink  coat;  cover 
your  face  if  you  wish.  But  you'd 
on  the  screen.  Or  do  you  want  to  turn 
the  Invisible  Woman? 
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Freedom  for 
redric  March 


The  screen's  romantic  star  tells 
why  he  made  the  daring  choice 
that  places  responsibility  tor  his 
future  career  in  his  own  hands 


By  Tom  Kennedy 


Confidently,  Fredric  March  looks  ahead  to  a  career  he  will 
guide  according  to  his  own  ideas.  Close-ups  right,  show  him  in 
"Mary  of  Scotland"  and  "Anthony  Adverse";  below,  in  "The  Road 
to  Glory"  and  "Les  Miserables."  In  large  picture  below,  with 
Janet  Gaynor  in  "A  Star  is  Born." 


FREDRIC  MARCH  has  written  his  declaration  of  self 
independence !  Stated  it  not  in  w  ords  subject  to  inter- 
pretations but  in  irrevocable  action  that  speaks  for  itself. 
He  has  made  his  choice  and  must  abide  by  his  decision. 
Now  he  is  on  his  own.  Free  to  work  or  play ;  free  to  pick 
and  choose  his  course,  be  it  professional  endeavor  or  pri- 
vate-life interests.  No  hampering  restrictions  as  to  when, 
where,  or  how  many  pictures  he  must  make  need  color  his 
outlook,  for  there  are  no  such  limitations 
and  qualifying  clauses  to  March's  status 
as  in  the  case  of  many  previous  and  cur- 
rent instances  of  what  is  called  a  "free 
lance  star.''  He  is  a  "free  lance''  in  the 
completest  sense  that  expression  has  ever 
connoted  in  its  application  to  the  life  and 
career  of  a  Hollywood  star. 

In  many  respects  a  rosy  outlook.  But 
just  what  does  his  freedom  mean 
to  him  in  the  very  present  of  to- 
day  ;  and  what  will  it  mean  to  his 
future  personal  happiness  and 
professional  prosperity  ? 

Only  the  future  can  write  the 
answer  to  the  latter  question. 
Fredric  March  himself  can  speak 
for  the  present.  And  speak  he 
did,  very  frankly,  very  earnestly, 
very  interestingly  when  this 
correspondent  asked  him  the 
blunt   (Continued  on  page  63) 
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The  greatest  revelation  ever  published  about  Garbo, 
our  accompanying  story  sheds  new  light  on  this  amazing 
star,  both  as  actress  and  woman.  Top,  Greta,  with  Miss 
Crews  in  "Camille."  Above  and  right,  studies  of  Garbo 
in  her  most  triumphant  role. 


SHE  weighs  less  than  a  hundred  pounds.  She 
through  "Camille"  only  by  sheer  force  of  her 
domitable  will  power.  She  did  not  know  at 
completion  when,  if  ever,  she  might  be  able  to  make 
another  picture.  She  is  lonely  here,  but  will  not 
go  back  to  Sweden  in  retirement  unless  her  health 
compels  her  to  end  her  career.  She  is  making  the 
fight  of  her  life  for  the  only  life  she  loves.  She 
does  not  know  whether  she  will  win  or  lose. 
This  is  Greta  Garbo  today. 
These  startlingly  intimate  truths  about  Garbo 
were  told  me  by  Laura  Hope  Crews  as  we  sat 
in  her  spacious  Colonial  house  on  North  Bedford 
Drive,  Beverly  Hills.  No  one  could  have  been 
better  able  to  tell  them  than  the  sunny  actress 
who  played  the  gusty  Prudence  in  "Camille"  so 
gaily  as  to  make  that  old  rip  a  new  joy.  For, 
meeting  as  strangers,  the  two  became  pals.  Theirs 
was  not  merely  a  professional  relation  but 
a  personal  companionship  so  close  it  brought 
confidences  never  before  made  by  the  great 
star  whose  watchword  had  been  silence. 
Now  that  this  silence  is  broken  it  sets  at 
rest  all  the  vague  rumors,  false  statements 
and  wild  canards   which  have  whirled 
about  the  screen's  most  glamorous  figure. 
"Garbo,"'  dis-  (Continued  on.  page  69) 


The  Secret 

Heart 
of  Garbo 


Beyond  a  doubt  the  most  dramatic,  and 
touching,  story  ever  written  about 
Greta.  Revealed  by  Laura  Hope  Crews 


By 
Charles 
Darnton 
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Hollywood  Holiday 

Beginning  an  exciting  new  novel  of 
Hollywood's  hidden  side,  by  one 
of  America's  best-loved  writers 


'  IT  ALWAYS  seems  like  a  holiday  in  Hollywood," 
I  Marsha  Drew  said,  as  she  pulled  last  year's  beret 
I  over  this  year's  marcel. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  say  that,"  Eleanor  Morton, 
her  roommate,  who  wasn't  working,  managed  to  yawn 
from  the  comfortable  haven  of  the  more  disheveled  of 
the  two  disappearing  beds,  which,  luckily  for  Eleanor, 
only  disappeared  when  you  encouraged  them  to. 

"Something  is  always  going  on.  Read  the  papers, 
darling,  if  the  things  don't  happen  to  you.  Stars  are 
always  coming  into  town  or  going  out  of  town.  Week- 
ends at  Palm  Springs  and  Arrowhead.  Parties.  Gala 
nights  at  'The  Troc'  It's  exciting.  It's — it's  terrific!" 

"I'm  of  the  school,"  said  Eleanor,  burrowing  deeper 
into  her  pillow,  so  that  her  words  were  muffled  a  bit, 
"who  believes  that  if  things  don't  happen  to  me  they 
aren't  happening  at  all.  My  program  today  is  to  go  to 
Central  Casting  to  see  if  they  need  a  bee-utiful  and 
luvely  young  blonde  for  a  future  star — or  a  present  bit 
or  even  extra.  And  if  that's  a  holiday!  And  I  guess 
you've  got  more  to  look  forward  to.  P>ecause  you're 
working !" 

"It  isn't  just  the  work,  darling.  You  know  that.  Maybe 
a  script  girl  at  Super  Films  isn't  the  acme  of  all  j 
But  tilings  do  happen  there — even  if  they  don't  happen 
to  me." 


And,  so  help  her,  Marsha  hadn't 
known  Keith  was  around.  She 
couldn't  help  it.  She  slipped.  Lost 
her  balance.  Came  down  with  a 
crash.  And  who  but  Keith  K 
came  to  her  rescue! 


"For  example?" 

"I  hoped  you'd  ask  that.  Well,  today,  my  lamb,  today 
is  marked  by  the  presence  in  our  midst  of  none  other 
than  Keith  Knowles,  who  is  going  to  star  in  'All  Over 
Town.'  How's  that  for  excitement?" 

"That  ham !"  said  Eleanor.  "He's  already  seen  his  best 
days.  His  idea  of  acting  is  turning  a  profile  to  the  camera 
and  standing  still.  He  doesn't  even  know  moving  pictures 
have  come  in — to  say   nothing  of 
sound." 

"Eleanor !"  Marsha's  voice  held 
real  shock,  now.  Keith  Knowles  was 
one  of  her  heroes.  And  the  studio 
was  taking  him  big. 

"And  you'll  see  a  lot  of  him,"  said 
Eleanor.  "If  you  see  him  at  all !  His 
memorable  words  to  you  will  be  'Ex- 
cuse me,  Miss,'  as  he  pushes  you  to 
one  side — if  he  remembers  his  man- 
ners at  all." 

"Cat!"  said  Marsha.  "And  weren't 
you  thrilled  when  Rupert  Drake  drove 
you  home  in  the  rain.  We  didn't  hear 
the  end  of  that  for  weeks — and  I  don't 
)elieve  he'd  recognize  you  if  he  ever 
did  see  you  again." 


By  Thyra  Samter  Winslow 


Eleanor  ended  the  thing  by  turning  over  and  pretend- 
ing sleep.  It  didn't  fool  Marsha,  but  it  was  the  easiest 
way  out. 

Marsha  glanced  at  her  wrist  watch  and  flew  down 
stairs  to  the  garage  where  she  kept  her  car.  Keeping  a 
car  in  an  attached  garage  seems  luxury  stuff.  It  could 
easily  be,  any  place  but  in  Hollywood,  where  part  of  the 
holiday  atmosphere  of  (the  place — which  meant  so  much 
it.  Marsha — extended  to  outward  living  conditions,  no 
matter  what  the  externals  might  be.  You  had  to  have  a 


car  in  Hollywood.  Surface  cars  and  busses  never  went 
where  you  wanted  tbem  to.  Taxis  were  too  expensive  for 
every-day  use.  And,  if  you  were  a  girl,  and  a  popular 
one,  you  couldn't  depend  on  young  men  for  daily  trans- 
portation. 

Marsha's  chariot  consisted  not  in  a  "little  old  last 
year's  car"  but  one  that  had  had  five  years  of  pretty 
constant  use  before  she  even  thought  of  taking  it  over. 
She  had  had  it  a  year,  now,  which  marked  the  length  of 
her  stay  in  Hollywood — minus  one  month — she  hadn't 
had  a  car  at  all,  then.  It  was  fully  paid  for,  now.  She 
didn't  even  think  of  getting  another.  A  brand  new  car 
was  far  beyond  her  dreams.  All  she  asked  was  that  this 
one  kept  on  running,  that  she  was  able  to  supply  it  with 
gas  and  oil — and  that  enough  boys  would  supply  invita- 
tions so  that  she  wouldn't  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
night  driving. 

She  nodded  to  the  garage  man — she  gave  him  a  tip 
every  month  and  he  gave  a  semblance  of  polish  to  her 
car ;  got  into  the  car,  a  small  black  coupe ;  had  the  usual 
trouble  in  starting  it — and  was  off  to  the  studio. 

She  liked  this  drive.  Hollywood,  first.  Through  the 
rather  friendly  traffic  that  was  Hollywood.  It  was  only 
at  night  that  Hollywood  driving  became  frightening — 
when  folks  seem  to  forget  what  they  were  doing,  and 
what  the  other  fellow  was  trying  to  do — and  zoomed 
around  corners  and  down  roads  and  boulevards  at  terrific 
speed.  Day  times  were  sane  in  Hollywood.  Curving 
streets  with  interesting  homes — even  the  smaller  ones 
attractive — English  and  Spanish  and  Monterey  built  next 
to  one  another  without  plan.  Gardens,  seemingly  always 
green,  save  when  a  house  was  empty — and  then  a  brown 
plot  gave  the  appearance  of  a  tooth  having  been  pulled. 
The  business  arteries,  Hollywood  Boulevard  and  Sunset, 
were  miniature  city  streets,  with  branch  stores  and  de- 
partment stores  and  very  special  specialty  shops — each 
one  adding  to  the  holiday  aspect  of  Hollywood. 

Marsha  saw  all  this,  now — with  half  an  eye.  She 
wished,  as  she  always  wished,  that  she  could  visit  the 
better  places  more  frequently :  the  Brown  Derbies — 
three  of  them ;  the  "Troc,"  LaMaze,  Casanova — the 
places  you  read  about  in  the  newspaper  columns.  The 
boys  she  knew  couldn't  afford  them.  They  found  very 
nice  little  restaurants  when  they  took  you  to  dine  before 
the  inevitable  movie — there  was  no  place  else  to  go  in 
Hollywood,  if  there  wasn't  much  money  to  spend. 

She  wished,  too,  she  could  shop  in  some  of  the  smart 
places,  the  way  she  had  seen  girls  shop.  A  smart  negligee, 
a  sports  dress,  a  bit  of  Venetian  glass.  The  shops  were 
small  and  the  stock  was  small  and  seemed  so  carefully 
selected.  Oh,  well,  on  thirty-seven  fifty  a  week  you  tried 
not  to  think  about  such  things. 

You  tried  not  to  think  about  a  lot  of  things — if  you 
were  Marsha  and  wanted  to  be  happy — and  keep  up  the 
holiday  spirit  in  your  heart. 

A  year  in  Hollywood — and  years  before  that,  too,  had 
schooled  her  against  useless  emotions.  It  wasn't  easy. 
Even  now. 

She  had  come,  originally,  from  Dayton,  Illinois.  That 
was  a  long  time  ago.  It  seemed  long,  now,  anyhow.  Her 
mother  had  died.  Her  father  had  married  again.  And 
there  were  younger  half  brothers.  And  she  wasn't  needed. 
It  wasn't  that  she  wasn't  wanted.  She  got  along  all  right 
with  her  step-mother.  Liked  her.  Knew  that  her  step- 
mother did  the  best  she  could,  really.  Why,  she  wrote 
to  her,  even  now,  when  she  remembered  it.  It  was  just 
that  Marsha  didn't  quite  fit  in,  wasn't  necessary.  The 
step-mother  couldn't  quite   (Continued  on   page  S2) 
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The Truth  aboutTone 


mutinies  against  stuffy 
ideas  he  is  always  plan- 
ning but  remembers  in 
time  to  restrain.  Above, 
a  close-up  of  his  latest 
characterization  in 
"Quality  Street,"  oppo- 
site Katharine  Hepburn, 
with  whom  he  appears  at 
lower  right  in  an  inti- 
mate scene  which  Direc- 
tor George  Stevens  is 
preparing  to  film. 


What  you  don't  know  about  Franchot 
Tone,  and  learn  here,  is  that  his  sense 
of  humor  makes  him  tar  more  interest- 
ing than  the  hero  Hollywood  ballyhoos. 

By  Ben  Maddox 


AT  THE  swank  premiere  the  long,  shiny  black 
r—\  limousine  finally  edged  through  the  eager  crowd 
/  \of  fans.  The  man  at  the  microphone  cried.  "It's 
Joan  Crawford  and  Franchot  Tone!" 

There  was  a  dramatic  pause  in  that  vast,  typical 
confusion.  A  doorman  sprang  to  the  car.  Out  swept  Miss 
Crawford,  magnificent  in  her  Parisian  evening  gown  and 
sables.  She  hesitated. 

Then  Mr.  Tone,  attired  in  a  sweatshirt  and  cords  and 
sneakers,  popped  blithely  out ! 

This  hasn't  happened  yet,  but  this  mad  mutiny  is  what 
Franchot  Tone  wanted  to  perpetrate  the  last  time  he 
went  to  an  opening  at  the  ultra  Carthay  Circle  Theatre. 
Can't  you  visualize  everyone  completely  flabbergasted? 
"I  can't  imagine  anything  that  would  have  been  more 


fun!"  says  Tone.  But  he  can't  be  himself  any  more. 
He's  always  remembering,  in  the  nick  of  time. 

I'm  going  to  risk  telling  tales  out  of  school  on  Franchot. 
You  see,  before  he  was  perched  on  this  pedestal  in  Cali- 
fornia, he  was  the  convivial,  unrestrainedly  human  per- 
son you'd  ever  want  to  meet.  Impetuously  he  chucked 
his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  in  a  trunk  beside  the  clippings 
his  mother  had  saved  about  his  campus  dramatic  su- 
premacy. Parking  his  past  nonchalantly  in  the  basement 
of  the  family  house  in  Niagara  Falls,  he  shuffled  off  to 
adjacent  Buffalo  and  the  stock  company  there.  Soon  he 
progressed  to  New  York  City,  and  the  fun  began. 

Don't  for  a  moment  think  that  he  carted  along  a 
superiority  hangover,  as  easily  he  might  have  considering 
his  collegiate  prestige  at  Cornell.  Don't  presume  that  he 
acquired  an  important  feeling  when  shortly  he  was  ac- 
claimed  the  hope   of   the    (Continued   on   page  76) 


The  lovely  lass  of 
our  large  picture  is 
Frances  Farmer.  Yes, 
and  the  shy  Miss  di- 
rectly at  the  right  is 
Frances,  too,  as  she 
looked  on  April 
10th,  1935,  in  her 
very  first  news  photo- 
graph, when  the  2  I- 
year-old  University 
of  Washington  co-ed 
won  the  contest 
which  indirectly  led 
her  to  the  screen. 
Top,  Frances  in  her 
latest  role,  in  "Toast 
of  New  York,"  again 
opposite  Edward 
Arnold. 


Workaday 
Girl 


The  true  story  of  Frances  Farmer,  the 
girl  who  "got  there"  without  glamor 


By  Anita  Kilore 


OXE  moment  she  was  an  unknown  stock  player  at 
Paramount,  coaching  like  any  amateur  with 
Phyllis  Lawton,  the  studio  dramatic  teacher.  The 
next  minute  she  was  catapulted  to  fame  in  two  leading 
parts,  both  in  the  same  picture — one  of  the  outstanding 
pictures  of  the  year.  Frances  Farmer  is  the  unknown  who 
played  the  difficult  parts  of  the  two  Lottas,  mother  and 
daughter,  in  the  picturization  of  Edna  Ferber's  famous 
book,  "Come  and  Get  It."  In  that  picture  she  played 
opposite  Edward  Arnold,  one  of  the  finest  actors  in  the 
business,  and  much  to  everyone's  surprise,  he  had  to 
share  the  critics'  praise  with  this  amateur.  It  was  one 
of  those  unlooked-for  big  successes  that  happens  only 
once  in  a  blue  moon  in  Hollywood. 

If  this  had  happened  to  you,  as  it  happened  to  Frances, 
you  might  be  quite  giddy  with  excitement.  Going  to  bed 
an  unknown  one  night  and  waking  up  a  star  the  next 
morning  usually  docs  do  things  to  people.  The  temptation 
would  be  to  throw  off  your  workaday  clothes  and  your 


workaday  manners  and  to  blossom  out.  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  your  new  glamor.  A  new  "Don't  look  now, 
but  here  I  come"  tilt  to  the  head,  and  a  "Well,  I  showed 
you,  didn't  I?"  flaunt  to  the  shoulders.  Yes,  and  you 
might  buy  your  eyelashes  a  little  longer  from  now  on, 
your  hose  a  little  silkier,  and  your  friends  a  little  mightier. 
But  Frances  Farmer  indulged  in  none  of  these  feminine 
frailties.  When  she  appeared  for  luncheon  at  the 
spaghetti-scented  Lucey's  that  day-after,  she  was  wear- 
ing that  same  workaday  suit  that  she  had  worn  so  often 
to  her  dramatic  lessons  just  a  few  months  before.  It  was 
dark  and  tailored,  and  over  it  she  wore  a  loose-fitting 
black  and  white  plaid  coat.  She  wore  a  little  black  hat. 
and  under  it  her  lovely  blonde  hair  was  neatlv  tucked 
away.  No  curls,  no  frills,  no  nonsense.  It  was  just  like 
the  outfit  she  used  to  wear  about  the  University  of 
Washington  campus.  Nor  was  there  anything  about  her 
make-up  to  indicate  that  she  was  an  actress.  Just  a  little 
powder,  a  little  lipstick,  and  (Continued  on  page  78) 
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Ginger 


Private  views  from  a  star's  album, 
and  personal  tips  on  camera  tricks 
from  Ginger  Rogers — who  always 
gets  what  she  wants  to  photograph 


IF  YOU  should  go  up  to  Ginger  Rogers  and  say :  "You 
can't  do  that !"  about  anything,  she'd  automatically 
reply:  "Why  not?"  and  then  do  it. 
Not  in  a  spirit  of  "I'll  prove  you're  wrong!"  but  be- 
cause she'd  want  to  find  out  what  was  so  impossible  about 
it.  She  loves  to  figure  things  out,  which  is  one  of  the 
reasons  she  enjoys  her  candid  camera. 

I  found  her  in  her  peach-and-cream  dressing-room, 
sitting  on  the  silken  couch,  almost  buried  under  a  selec- 
tion of  architect's  drawings  depicting  various  swimming 
pools.  The  room  itself  is  a  setting  for  a  princess,  but  its 
owner  was  wearing  simple  blue  slacks,  her  curls  tied  back 
with  a  narrow  ribbon. 

When  Ginger  is  present,  you  don't  notice  the  things 
around  her,  but  when  she  isn't  in  that  dressing-room  to 
distract  your  attention,  the  thing  that  dominates  it  is  a 
large  charcoal  sketch  of  an  old  woman,  a  strangely  power- 
ful sketch  not  quite  finished.  Ginger  made  it  herself, 
sketching  and  painting  are  among  her  hobbies. 

"Taking  pictures  is  just  a  variation  of  that  art  urge," 
she  laughed,  "I'm  a  camera  fiend.  I'm  not  satisfied  with 
anything  I've  done  so  far,  but  I'm  learning.  Whether  the 
stuff  is  good  or  not,  though,  it's  fun !" 

When  Ginger  was  thirteen,  she  won  a  prize  in  a  con- 
test. The  prize  was  a  vaudeville  tour  of  several  weeks 
and  that's  the  way  her  interest  in  cameras  was  born. 

"I  wanted  a  record  of  the  trip,"  she  explained,  "so  I 
bought  a  little  Brownie — just  a  tiny  box  affair — and 
everywhere  we  went,  we  snapped  pictures.  Sometimes  we 
'gagged'  them,  standing  against  the  huge  billboards  that 
advertised  our  show;  sometimes  they  were  just  the  sort 

Don't  tell  Ginger  she  can't  get  a  certain  camera  effect — she'll 
go  right  out  and  prove  you're  wrong!  Top  left,  the  star  shows 
some  pictures  to  Musical  Director  Nathaniel  Shilkret.  Next, 
reading  down:  her  co-star,  Fred  Astaire,  on  the  sidelines  of  a 
night  set;  Ginger  and  Fred  dance,  taken  with  Ginger's  camera; 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Lela  Rogers,  plays  backgammon;  dance  num- 
ber   on    the    set.    Below,    Phyllis    Fraser    and    Anne  Shirley. 


Sh  o  o  t  s  the  Wo  r  k  s 


of  let-me-take-your-picture  stuff  that  any  kid  would  take 
on  a  trip." 

After  her  marriage  to  Lew  Ayres,  Ginger  shared  her 
husband's  interest  in  home  movie  cameras  and  made 
several  reels  of  movie  action  stuff.  But  it  was  during  the 
making  of  "Top  Hat"  that  she  really  caught  the  fever. 
Her  secretary,  Bill  Hetzler,  had  been  taking  pictures,  as 
amateur  and  professional,  for  ten  years.  He  has  a  Ger- 
man camera  and  his  pictures  are  good. 

I  "That  canal  set  for  'Top  Hat'  was  so  lovely,  I  wanted 
to  make  a  few  shots  of  it,"  said  Ginger,  "so  I  asked  Bill 
to  bring  his  camera  over  and  let  me  see  what  I  could  do. 
Of  course,  nobody  really  wants  you  to  take  pictures  on 
sets,  but  they  were  nice  about  it.  I  stood  on  one  stage 
and  shot  through  the  door  to  the  set.  Sets  are  so  beau- 
tifully lighted  that  amateurs  can  get  good  stuff  without 
figuring  out  how  to  do  it.  I  was  so  pleased  with  my  re- 
sults that  I  began  to  think  I  should  buy  a  camera  of  my 

1  own. 

"Everyone  seemed  to  have  a  Leica  camera,  and  they 
all  recommended  it  to  me,  so  I  got  one.  Almost  as  soon 
as  I  had  it,  I  took  my  trip  to  New  York  and  Washington, 
taking  it  along.  I'd  been  given  careful  directions  about  it, 
but  I  suppose  I  forgot  them,  or  else  I  hadn't  learned  how 
to  apply  them,  for  I  came  back  with  next  to  nothing. 
Sometimes,  I'd  over-exposed  ;  sometimes  the  lighting  was 
wrong ;  sometimes  the  focus  wasn't  right.  But  each 
failure  taught  me  something. 

"Bill  shot  some  pictures,  and  the  first  ones  he  made 
weren't  good  either.  He  analyzed  the  results  and 
showed  me  what  was  wrong.  One  of  my  chief  faults 
had  been  that  I  was  so  excited  over  what  I  hoped  to 
get  that  I  didn't  hold  the  camera  still.  And  here's  a 
tip  for  other  enthusiasts:  If  you  want  to  get  an 
action  shot,  don't  shoot  it  as  it  whizzes  past  you,  but 
shoot  as  it  comes  toward  you  at  some  angle  so  that 
as  it  moves,  it  will  move  in  your  range  and  not  in 
and  out." 

While  she  was  making  "In  Person"  with  George  Brent, 
he,  in  his  role  of  ornithologist,  had  a  small  Leica  camera, 
and  this  further  fired  Ginger's  photographic  ambitions. 
When  they  went  up  to  Big  Bear  on  location,  she  took  her 
Leica  with  her  and  got  some  off-stage  stuff  that  even 
Bill  admitted  wasn't  bad. 

Ginger  is  more  interested  in  people  than  in  buildings 
or  scenery,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  her  albums 
contain  very  few  shots  without  human  interest. 

"If  I  ever  do  take  a  building,  (Continued  on  page  88) 
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Very  confidentially,  here's  what  Bing  Crosby 
thinks  of  his  radio  and  film  team-mate,  Bob  Burns 


MR.  CROSBY  was  a  thing  of 
beauty.  He  sat  behind  a  desk 
in  the  spacious  offices  of  Bing 
Crosby,  Ltd.  His  hat  was  on  his  head. 
He  also  wore  a  coat.  And  under  the 
coat  was  a  sweater.  But  this  was  no 
ordinary  sweater.  No,  indeed.  In  fact, 
this  was  the  most  extraordinary 
sweater.  It  had  a  kind  of  a  yoke 
which  buttoned  high  up  around  his 
neck.  The  yoke  was  bright  blue.  The 
middle  part  of  the  sweater  was  a 
bright,  bright  yellow.  A  blue  band  was 
also  around  the  bottom.  He  was,  you 
might  say,  done  up  in  a  big  way.  And 
liking  it — even  though  no  one  else 
did. 


Bing  seems  to  have  an 
opinion  of  his  own 
about  the  facts  of  the 
matter  as  Bob  relates 
one  of  his  wonderful 
experiences,  in  that 
picture  of  the  two 
stars  up  at  the  top  of 
the  page.  Above,  Bing 
had  a  good  time, 
mixed  work  and  play, 
when  he  went  to  Ha- 
waii to  make  "Waikiki 
Wedding." 


"Bob  Burns?"  Mr.  Crosby  was 
saying.  "Oh,  yeah!  We  have  a  feud 
on.  It's  about  pipes.  You  see,  Bob  is 
trying  to  collect  more  pipes  than  I 
have.  Must  have  about  fifty  now. 
Keeps  me  busy  buying  new  ones  so 
he  won't  get  ahead.  Pretty  expensive, 
too.  Guess  I'll  have  to  try  some  of 
the  old  ones  on  him  soon  and  just 
hope  he  won't  recognize  them.  He's 
pretty  shrewd,  though.  Doubt  if  I 
could  put  it  over  on  him. 

"He's  a  swell  guy,  really.  Liked 
him  the  first  time  I  ever  talked  to 
him,  back  in  1934.  My  cook  likes  him. 
too.  She  says  he's  the  only  person  who 
comes  to  the  house  who  appreciates 
her  cooking.  Yes,  I  must  say  Bob 
does  justice  to  her  cooking.  He  eats 
very  thoroughly,  methodically  but 
inexorably.  Three  times  around  for 
him  is  just  fair  eating.  Why,  one 
night  he  put  away  four  Mallard 
ducks !  He  always  condones  his  appe- 
tite by  saying  he  doesn't  eat  sweets. 
He  doesn't.  But  sometimes  I  think 
it  wouldn't  be  so  hard  on  the  duck  if 
he  did  eat  desserts. 

"Bob's  the  kind  of  a  fellow  I  like, 
though.  Likes  to  hunt,  fish,  and  play 
golf.  He's  a  peculiar  kind  of  hunter. 
He'll  get  all  done  up  in  his  boots, 
take  his  dogs  and  guns  and  start 
walking.  As  soon  as  he  has  caught 
two  birds,  he's  finished  for  the  dav. 
The  rest  of  his  hunting  is  purely  con- 
versational. 

"And  it  isn't  because  he  couldn't 
catch  plenty  more  if  he  wanted.  Did 
you  ever  know  Bob  was  one  of  the 
thirty  best  shots  in  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces?  Why,  I've  seen 
him  take  an  ordinary  little  cardboard 
match-box,  fasten  it  by  a  string  to  a 
tree  and  start  it  swinging.  At  fifty 
yards,  he  can  hit  it  even-  time.  Never 
saw  him  miss." 

Bing    {Continued    on    page  66) 
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Bob  Burns  says  he's  in  pictures  chiefly  be- 
cause of  Bing's  interest  in  him.  Right,  the 
Bazooka  king  doesn't  seem  to  be  enjoying 
this  bit  of  his  screen  job,  with  Gracie 
Allen  and  Martha  Ray  causing  heart 
complications,   but  that's  just  acting. 


I CAN  truthfully  say  I  have  never  know 
a  finer  man  in  all  my  life  than  Bing 
Crosby,"  said  Bob  Burns  sincerely,  in 
his  own  inimitable  Arkansas  drawl.  "There 
isn't  an  ounce  of  smallness  or  pettiness  in 
his  whole  system.  He  just  doesn't  know  what 
they  mean." 

We  were  sitting  in  the  newly  decorated 
Burns  dressing  room  over  on  the  Paramount  lot.  Bob  had 
insisted  on  showing  it  off  before  we  did  another  thing. 
Every  article  of  furniture,  every  print  hanging  on  the 
wall  is  important  to  Bob.  And  it's  all  because  "the  boys" 
planned  it  for  him  as  a  surprise.  You  see,  Bob  has  been 
so  busy  these  days  what  with  writing  his  own  dialogue 
for  his  next  picture,  his  radio  skits,  and  now  the  syn- 
dicated newspaper  column  he  has  just  started,  he  hadn't 
found  time  to  drop  in  at  the  studio. 

And  then  he  found  out — quite  by  accident — that  "the 
boys"  were  just  a  little  bit  hurt  because  he  hadn't  seen 
their  handiwork.  And  being  the  sensitive,  appreciative 
kind  of  guy  he  is,  Bob  dropped  whatever  it  was  he  had 
been  doing  and  rushed  right  on  over.  The  telephone 
buzzed  for  quite  a  long  while  thereafter  as  he  thanked 
each  workman  individually  for  his  particular  part  of  the 
redecorating.  And  he's  proud  as  punch  that  they  thought 
of  him  at  all,  much  less  that  they  would  take  such  pains 
with  his  dressing  quarters. 

After  I  had  expressed  the  proper  appreciation 
of  the  room,  we  settled  down  in  a  couple  of  easy 
chairs.  And  I  had  to  admit  they  were  awfully 
comfortable. 

"The  first  time  I  ever  met  Bing,"  Bob  went  on, 
stopping  to  light  his  favorite  pipe, 
"was  back  in  1934.  I  was  on  a  radio 
program  at  the  time  and  we  were  put- 
ting on  a  benefit  show.  Bing  was  in 
the  audience,  but  I  didn't  know  that 
until  Andy  Devine  called  me  on  the 
telephone  the  next  day  and  told  me. 
He  said,  in  that  old  gravel  voice  of  his, 
that  I'd  had  Crosby  on  the  floor  laugh- 
ing at  mv  gags  and  he  thought  he  had 


If  you  want  a  real  close- 
up  of  what  your  favorite 
crooner  is  like,  both  as  a 
professional  and  private 
person,   tune  in  on  this 


By 

Virginia  Wood 


me  set  to  go  on  the  Woodbury  program 
with  Crosby. 

"So  I  went  around  to  see  Crosby 
the  next  day.   He  was  working  in 
'Mississippi'  at  the  time  and  I  hated 
to  bother  him.  Then  I  found  out  that 
John  Miljan,  who  has  been  a  friend 
of  mine  for  years — and  what  a  friend ! 
— was  working  in  the  picture.  John 
invited  me  over  for  lunch 
and  I  met  Bing.  He  was 
sure  swell.  He  said  he'd 
love  to  have  me  on  his 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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"Heavens!  Is  That  Me? 


That's  the  heartfelt,  if  inelegant  cry  of  all 
the  stars  when  they  first  see  themselves  on 
the  screen.  But  most  of  them  get  over  the 
shock  sooner  or  later! 


By  Cordon  R.  Silver 


THE  greatest  shock  anyone  can  possibly  have  is  to  see 
himself  on  the  screen — not  as  he  thought  he  was, 
but  as  he  really,  truly,  absolutely  is.  Ask  any  actor, 
ask  any  actress ! 

"Strutting  the  boards,"  and  listening  to  the  applause, 
the  stage  actor,  like  all  of  us  who  have  kind-hearted  and 
complimentary  friends,  builds  up  little,  (and  sometimes 
big),  illusions  about  his  appearance,  manners,  and  gen- 
eral charm.  Then  he  comes  to  bad  old  Hollywood  and 
sees  himself  in  the  cruel  light  of  actuality. 

"It's  a  durned  lie  and  nothing  else  but!"  burst  out 
Joe  E.  Brown  at  the  Beverly  Hills  preview  of  his  first 
picture.  After  experiencing  a  series  of  stage  successes, 
that  first  sight  of  himself  dealt  him  a  regular  knock-out 
blow  from  which  Joe  has  never  quite  fully  recovered.  He 
still  thinks  his  success  is  groundless  and  that  he  is  "just 
a  lucky  fellow."  However,  that's  typical  of  Joe,  for,  in 
spite  of  his  bluff  comedy,  he  is  all  artist  underneath,  with 
perfection  his  goal. 

Joe  says  he  certainly  would  have  deserted  Hollywood 
right  then  and  there  if  it  hadn't  been  for  one  man — 
Ernest  Vadja,  the  prolific  scenarist,  who  was  a  stranger 
to  Joe,  but,  after  the  preview,  he  sought  out  the  comedian 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  splendid  performance.  So 
Joe  thought,  "Well,  if  a  perfect  stranger  and  an  authority 
thinks  I  am  good,  maybe  I  can  be,  after  a  while." 

In  the  early  days  of  talking  pictures,  Director  Mark 


Sandrich  entered  the  projection  room  of  a  New  York 
Studio  to  view  the  "rushes"  of  a  short  he  was  doing  for 
RKO.  "Rushes"  of  another  picture,  a  Rudy  Yallee  short, 
were  being  shown,  and  Sandrich  waited.  Presently,  he 
saw  a  young  girl  sing  a  number  and  was  impressed  by 
her  personality. 

The  lights  went  on.  Sandrich  noticed  a  girl  who  was 
sitting  in  a  corner  shaking  with  sobs.  She  was  the  "per- 
sonality" youngster  of  the  song. 

"I  looked  terrible,  awful,  a  perfect  fright,"  she  said 
to  Sandrich.  "And  I  do  so  want  to  make  good  in  pictures. 
But  I  guess  I  never  will." 

"Oh  come,  you  didn't  look  terrible  at  all,"  Sandrich 
assured  her.  "You  have,  of  course,  some  things  to  learn 
about  screen  make-up,  but  you're  good.  Mark  my  words, 
you'll  be  starring  in  Hollywood  some  day,  and  I  hope  I 
can  direct  you !" 

The  girl  was  Ginger  Rogers.  And  Sandrich  did  one 
day  direct  her — in  "Top  Hat."  The  incident  was  vividly 
recalled  when,  in  a  sequence  with  Fred  Astaire,  Ginger 
had  to  shake  with  sobs  all  over  again. 

Ann  Sothern  saw  herself  on  the  screen  for  the  first  time 
in  Columbia's  "Let's  Fall  in  Love,"  and  laughed 
that  she  certainly  couldn't  ever  fall  in  love  with 
herself !  In  fact,  she  couldn't  believe  it  was  herself 
up  there  on  the  screen.  Her  appearance  was 
that  of  a  total  stranger ;  her  voice  was  far 
different    than    she    had   expected ;  and 
since  they  had  changed  her  name  from 
Harriet  Lake  to  Ann  Sothern,  she 
simply  said,  "Well,  I  guess  I'll 
just  have  to  take  your  word 
for  it  that  that's  me !" 

''Good  heavens, 
it  just  can't  be !  It  just 
can't    be  me!'' 
It  was  Clark 
Gable  whis- 


Picture  a  group  of  your 
cinema  favorites  in  a 
projection  room  watch- 
ing the  "rushes"  of 
themselves.  See,  up 
there  on  the  screen,  the 
famous  faces.  You  like 
'em,  but  what  do  they 
think?  Find  Joan  Ben- 
nett, Anita  Louise,  Clark 
Sable,  Ann  Sothern, 
Claudette  Colbert,  Joe 
E.  Brown,  Eddie  Robin- 
son, Jack  Oakie,  Ginger 
Rogers,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fredric  March,  and 
Mary  Boland — then  read 
what  they  have  to  say. 


pering 
to  himself 
in  the  depths  of 
despair.  He  was  so 
disappointed    by  his 
first  screen  test,  he  slipped 
out  of  the  projection  room 
before  it  was  over  and  vowed  to 
everyone  he  met  that  he  would  never, 
never,  never  again  face  a  camera !  But 
studio  executives  the  next  day  took  him  in 
hand  and  finally  persuaded  him  to  change  his 
mind. 

Mary  Boland  took  one  look  at  her  first  film  in  pre- 
view and  desperately  tried  to  buy  her  contract  back,  offer- 
ing Paramount  a  large  bonus  just  to  let  her  sneak  out  of 
Hollywood  and  hide. 

"I'm  terrible,"  she  moaned.  "If  I  look  like  that  on  the 
stage,  someone  should  shoot  me  !  They  really  should  !" 

Mary  was  particularly  horrified  to  find  that  she  has  a 
habit  of  screwing  up  one  side  of  her  mouth,  and  gesticu- 
lating helplessly  with  her  hands.  And  it  was  some  time 
before  the  studio  officials  could  convince  her  that  her 
all-adither  hand  movements  were  her  most  attractive 
idiosyncrasy. 

The  event  of  seeing  himself  as  others  saw  him  made 
Tom  Brown  physically  ill,  he  lamented.  "I  was  as  sea- 
sick as  though  I  were  riding  a  huge,  high,  and  very 
rough  sea.  I  felt  that  I  could  never  go  on  living  with 
myself  if  my  everyday  appearance  and  actions  were  like 
that!  However,  after  the  first  intense  moment,  I  settled 
down,  assumed  a  calmer  point  of  view,  and  even  reached 
the  point  of  rather  liking  myself  !  That  is,  I  began  to  see 
the  possibilities  that  could  be  the  results  of  plenty  of 
good,  hard  work." 

Gertrude  Michael  could  hardly  restrain  her  laughter 
during  the  "showing  off"  of  her  first  day's,  work  before 
the  cameras.  And,  incidentally,  she  discovered  why  movie 
people  go  to  see  the  daily  "rushes." 


Her  revelatory  experience  began  the  first  day  of  her 
first  picture.  A  special  luncheon  engagement  prevented 
her  from  seeing  all  but  the  end  of  the  rushes.  Entering 
the  room,  she  timidly  asked  the  director  how  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rushes  looked.  "Oh,  great,"  he  smiled.  "I 
had  a  terrific  flow  of  action  in  the  scenes." 

Gertrude  turned  to  the  photographer  with  the  same 
query.  "They  were  wonderful,"  he  beamed.  "We  got 
some  of  the  finest  lighting  effects  you  ever  saw!" 

She  was  still  wondering  how  her  acting  was  when  she 
asked  the  sound  man.  "The  sound  was  great,  some  of  the 
best  I've  ever  done,  in  fact,"  that  good  man  answered 
modestly. 

The  property  man  also  had  seen  the  rushes.  "That 
statue  I  had  in  the  corner  stood  out  beautifully,"  he  de- 
clared. "It  was  worth  all  the  trouble." 

The  cameraman  was  next  questioned  by  the  now  thor- 
oughly distressed  actress.  "The  rushes?"  he  echoed. 
"Tremendous — I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  better  camera 
angles !" 

In  desperation,  Gertrude  turned  to  one  of  the  assistant 
directors  and  fired  the  query  point-blank  at  him,  thusly. 
"Did  you  see  me  in  the  rushes?  Me,  Me,  ME!" 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  he  smiled,  "but  I  really  didn't  notice 
you.  However,  I  did  hear  the  director  say  you  were 
pretty  good,  so  I  wouldn't  worry  any." 

Gertrude  didn't — she  had  done  all  the  worrying  she 
was  going  to  for  one  day ! 

Edward  G.  Robinson's  innate  kindliness  of  soul  was 
shocked  by  the  very  success  he  achieved  in  acting  tough 
and  wicked  in  his  first  screen  appearance  as  a  gangster. 
Gladys,  his  wife,  thought  he  looked  right  handsome  and 
decidedly  polished  in  his  top  hat  and  tails,  but  Eddie 
gasped  and  choked  with  dismayed  apprehension  when  he 
viewed  his  screen  villainy.  The  picture  was  "A  Hole  in 
the  Wall,"  in  which  Claudette  Colbert  and  Eddie  both 
made  their  Hollywood  debuts.  Eddie  had  seen  the  rushes 
at  the  studio,  and  couldn't  muster  enough  courage  to 
attend  the  brilliant  preview  at  (Continued  on  page  93) 


Excitement  and  the  love  of  danger  drew  Slim  -from 
the  uneventful  life  on  his  father's  farm  to  the  hazard- 
ous work  of  constructing  power-line  towers.  Henry 
Fonda,  in  the  name  role,  fights  hard  to  get  a  job  as 
linesman,  and  his  friendship  with  a  fellow  worker,  Red, 
Pat  O'Brien,  follows  an  exciting  course  to  his  meeting 
with  Cally,  Margaret  Lindsay,  hospital  nurse  and  his 
pal's  sweetheart. 


Please  Sec  Page  70  for 
Complete  Cast  and  Credits 


T  WAS  something  to  build  a  tower  like  that.  Straight 
and  tall  and  strong.  Something  to  stand  there  in  that 
tangle  of  wires  and  steel  and  the  afternoon  sun  hot 
over  a  man's  head  and  death  waiting  under  his  feet. 

It  was  the  tower  that  got  Slim  first  of  all.  The  strength 
of  it.  the  arrogance  of  speeding  toward  the  sky.  But  now 
it  was  more  than  that,  that  impelled  him  forward  to  the 
foreman  shouting  instructions  to  the  men  above.  It  was 
that  feeling  of  death  waiting  and  of  a  man's  courage  that 
could  go  on  knowing  all  the  time  it  was  there  under  his 
feet,  and  do  his  job  and  whistle  a  tune  as  lie  did  it. 

Boys  usually  have  a  hero  to  speed  them  through  young 
years.  Lancelot,  Robin  Hood,  Lindbergh,  it  could  be  any 
one  of  them  or  of  dozens  like  them  with  valor  great 
enough  to  take  hold  of  mind  and  imagination.  Slim  had 
never  had  a  hero  before.  Cow-punching  in  desolate  sage 
country  since  he  was  a  kid  hadn't  left  much  time  for 
reading  or  books. 

Jut  he  had  a  hero  now  looking  up  at  the  net  of  wire 
over  his  head  and  at  the  strong  red-headed 
man  with  the  impudent  Irish  grin  laughing  as  he  tightened 
a  bolt.  There  were  three  men  with  Red  up  there  on  the 
tower  but  he  was  the  one  Slim  saw,  dominant,  compelling 
in  that  easy,  laughing  way  of  his. 

"I  can't  build  this  tower  out  of  matches!"  Red's  bellow 
drifted  down  to  the  grunts  below.  It  was  only  a  few 
minutes  before  that  Slim 
had  found  out  the  nick- 
name for  the  ground  men 
and  already  his  brain  had 
stored  the  knowledge. 
''Let's  see  the  steel  get 
up  here !" 

"Git  up  !  Git  up !"  The 
fellow  they  called  Stumpy 
looked  quizzically  up. 
"Old  Paw  used  to  plague 
me  about  gitting  up  and 
you  know  what  I  told 
Paw?  I  says  to  him. 
'Paw,  one  of  these  days 
I'm  going  to  git  up  and 
git  outa  here  and  git  gone 
and  leave  you  to  run  this 
farm  yourself !'  And  I 
done  it.  too.  You  think- 
there  ain't  come  half  the 
people  in  this  whole  coun- 
try just  to  watch  me 
build  this  tower?" 
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A  powerful  drama  of  fighting 
courage  and  fearless  love  in  a 
stirring  fiction  version  of  "Slim," 
featuring  Pat  O'Brien,  Henry 
Fonda  and  Margaret  Lindsay. 

Fictionized  by 

Elizabeth  B. 
Petersen 


His  broad  smile  took 
Slim  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
crowd,  his  tallness  and  thinness  ac- 
centuated by  his  shabby  ranch  clothes, 
his  hand  still  holding  his  pony's  bridle. 

Now  he  smiled  as  he  threw  the  reins  over 
the  horse's  head  and  his  eyes  quickened  as  he 
saw  the  grunts  pulling  up  the  steel. 

Before,  the  boss  had  been  indulgent  about  the 
boy's  evident  curiosity.  It  was  that  kindness  in  him 
that  made  every  grunt  and  signalman  and  linesman  who 
had  ever  worked  under  him  call  him  "Pop."  But  now  his 
warning  came  in  the  crisp  staccato  that  made  them  always 
think  of  him  as  "Boss." 

"Get  out  of  there,  boy!"  Even  the  boy  who  didn't  know  him 
obeyed  that  quick  command.  "One  of  them  linemen  might  drop 
something !"  he  explained  tersely. 

"What  happens  when  one  of  them  linemen  drop  something?"  Slim 
asked. 

Pop  smiled  dryly. 

"That's  what  I 
called  you  over  here 
for.  To  keep  from 
finding  out !" 

"But  those — " 
{Cont.  on  page  70) 


Slim  accepts  the  challenge  of 
the  hardened  men  who  contest 
the  rights  and  mettle  of  new 
its,  and  grows  in  the 
esteem  of  his  older  and  more 
experienced  friend,  Red.  A 
romantic  scene,  above,  she 
Henry  Fonda,  Margaret  Lind- 
say, and  Pat  O'Brien  in  an  im- 
portant scene  from   the  play. 


IV.  "The  Retired  Wife"— June  Collyer  Erwin 


NO  GIRL  in   Hollywood  ever  voluntarily  stepped 
out  of  the  limelight  at  the  height  of  more  atten- 
tion, better  breaks  in  her  career,  and  more  down- 
right fun  than  June  Collyer  Erwin. 

Certainly,  actresses  have  retired  before.  The  difference 
is  that  June  quit  for  love  and  marriage  and  babies,  (one 
of  which  nearly  claimed  her  life). 

She  is  one  of  the  A  ery  few  who  ever  called  a  halt  to  the 
glamor  game  when  it  was  at  its  most  glamorous.  You 
don't  have  to  be  very  far  out  of  braids  and  hair-ribbons 
to  remember  when  June  was  the  toast  of  the  town,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  girls  who  ever  graced  a  social  event 
as  well  as  a  Fox  picture,  and  who  made  the  front  pages 
of  international  newspapers  when  Prince  George,  the 
present  Duke  of  Kent,  came  visiting  a.w.o.l.  in  Holly- 


wood. The  Prince  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he 
found  June  the  loveliest  of  the  Hollywood  beauties.  She 
was  his  favorite  dining  and  dancing  partner  for  three  of 
the  most  hectic  days  the  natives  can  remember. 

When  the  beautiful  Collyer  met  Stuart  Erwin.  droll 
comedian,  fell  in  love  with  him,  married  him  and  retired 
a  year  later  to  have  young  Stuart,  Jr.,  everyone  assumed 
it  was  merely  a  matter  of  time  before  she  would  resume 
her  career  again.  For  June  was  tops.  She  held  a  place  of 
her  own  among  the  featured  players  and  the  salary  she 
walked  out  on  was  for  $2500  weekly ! 

But  time  went  on,  and  June  didn't  come  back.  Instead, 
the  Erwins  had  another  baby,  a  little  girl  this  time, 
named  "Judy"  Dorothea  for  her  mother. 

You  kept  finding  June's  name  listed  among  the  fash- 


Hollywood  Wives 


Continuing  an  exclusive  and  unique 
series  with  the  story  of  a  screen 
beauty  who  abandoned  a  ca- 
reer for  marriage,  home  and  chil- 
dren as  the  wife  of  Stuart  Erwin 

By  Dorothy  Manners 


ionable  guest  lists,  but  invariably  as  Mrs.  Stuart  Erwin. 
W  hen  you  saw  her,  as  the  quaint  saying  goes,  "in 
person"  you  realized  she  was  more  beautiful  than  she 
had  ever  been  in  her  movie  debutante  days.  Yet  there 
was  never  even  a  rumor  of  June's  plans  to  return  to 
pictures. 

"Why?*"  I  asked  the  girl  in  the  rose-colored  sports 
dress  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  cheerful  fire  in 
the  playroom  of  a  Spanish  home  in  Beverly  Hills,  and 
who  was,  as  you  may  have  guessed,  none  other  than 
June  herself. 

The  rich  hennas  and  greens  of  the  Spanish  home  are 
becoming  to  June  as  a  background.  Most  women  blend 
their  backgrounds  against  their  own  personalities.  June, 
who  is  delicately  patrician  in  type,  had  contrasted  hers  to 
charming  effects.  But  more  of  the  Erwin  domicile  in 
due  time.  First,  there  is  June — the  only  girl  by 
that  name  I've  ever  known  who  looked  it ! 

I  said:  "Don't  you  ever  grow  restless?  Don't 
you  ever  miss  the  fun  and  excitement  of  having 
a  career  of  your  own,  especially  such  a  happy  one 
as  you  had  for  five  years  ?" 

I  was  remembering  what  Joan  Bennett,  our 
"actress-wife,"  had  said  on  this  subject.  Remem- 
ber Joan's  words :  "I  think  a  girl  who  has  known 
the  excitement  of  a  career  could  never  really 
settle  down  to  merely  being  a  housewife,  no  matter 


least,  I  could  not."  And  most  actresses  share  this  view. 

But  there  was  not  the  slightest  hesitancy  before  June 
replied  :  "I  don't  miss  it,  not  for  a  minute.  Not  for  one 
little  minute!  Life  has  never  been  more  exciting  and 
happy  for  me  than  it  is  now.  It  would  be  the  deepest 
ingratitude  to  ask  for  more  than  I've  .found  with  'Stu' 
and  my  two  children. 

"You  see,"  she  went  on,  as  though  she  were  contem- 
plating the  idea  I  suggested  for  the  first  time  since  her 
marriage,  "I  had  a  career  for  five  years,  and  as  you  say, 
it  was  a  gay  and  happy  one.  But  the  point  is,  I  never  had 
carceritis!  There  is  a  difference. 

"It  is  strange,  too,  because  my  mother,  who  used  to 
be  an  actress,  often  says  that  the  very  smell  of  grease- 
paint makes  her  hungry  for  the  footlights  again.  I  sup- 
pose that  part  of  being  an  actress  was  left  out  of  my 
make-up. 

"The  other  day  I  went  out  on  one  of  'Stu's'  sets  and 
sat  around  waiting  to  take  him  to  the  races.  They  had 
only  one  or  two  scenes  left  to  do.  And  yet  all  the  time  I 
was  there  I  found  myself  thinking:  'I'm  glad  it  is  some 
other  girl  in  front  of  that  camera — and  not  I  !'  "  The 
famous  Collyer  dimples  came  on  display  for  the  first 
time  when  she  added,  "I  suppose  I  just  haven't  the  love 
of  the  game  in  my  blood — that's  the  right  phrase,  isn't  it? 

"Of  course,  if  I  had  married  someone  not  in  pictures, 
or  gone  to  some  other  town  to  live,  I  know  I  would  have 
missed  Hollywood  and  my   (Continued  on  page  73) 


These  views  from  the 
Erwin  family  album, 
showing  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stuart  Erwin  with 
their  children,  Stuart, 
Jr.,  and  June,  lend 
added  force  to  "The 
Retired  Wife's"  frank 
discussion  of  home  vs. 
career.  You'll  enjoy 
this    intimate  story. 


much  she 


At 


Intimate  close-ups  -from 
Europe's  Hollywood.  News 
about  studio  and  social 
doings    of    stars  abroad 


By  Hettie  Crimstead 


Gary  Cooper,  above,  with  his  mother,  his  brother  Arthur,  and  his  father, 
George  Cooper,  right,  spent  his  boyhood  in  England.  His  father,  recent 
visitor  there,  told  some  interesting  things  about  his  famous  son.  Left,  read- 
ing down:  Kay  Francis  bought  perfumes,  books,  jewelry,  but  no  clothes; 
June  Knight  and  Michael  Bartlett,  working  together  in  a  British  film; 
Robert  Douglas,  English  stage  star,  makes  his  screen  bow  soon. 

MAYBE  you've  never  heard  of  Houghton  Regis  but  men- 
tion the  name  to  Gary  Cooper  and  he  will  smile  and  say 
"Why,  that's  my  family  village  in  England  where  grand- 
father kept  the  flour-mill  and  where  I  went  to  school  myself  for 

several  years !" 

It's  a  quaint  old-fashioned  spot  with  little  thatched  cottages  set 
in  peaceful  gardens  and  a  village  green  with  a  duck-pond  and  a 
rustic  bench  that's  a  favorite  seat  of  the  older  inhabitants,  most 
of  whom  remember  the  Coopers.  They  had  a  cheerful  welcome 
for  sixty-eight  year  old  Father  Cooper  when  he  visited  Houghton 
Regis  the  other  day  during  his  vacation  tour — he  hadn't  seen  the 
old  home  since  he  left  for  Montana  in  1884.  Gary  was  sent  back 
when  he  was  nine  years  old,  shy  and  gawky  and  considerably 
over-grown,  to  attend  the  local  grammar  school.  He  hated  history 
and  mathematics,  was  bottom  of  his  class  in  arithmetic,  but  top 
in  drawing ;  and  didn't  show  the  least  signs  he  was  going  to  become 
an  actor  because  he  was  very  slow  at  memorizing  Shakespeare  and 
— shades  of  "Longfellow  Deeds'" ! — he  shuffled  his  feet  the  whole 
time  on  the  celebrated  afternoon  when  he  had  to  rise  and  recite 
some  excerpts  from  "Evangeline"  before  the  assembled  school. 

"Yes,  Gary  was  always  unassuming,"  Father  Cooper  remarked 
to  me,  a  little  weather-beaten  gray-haired  man  beaming  paternal 
pride.  "But  he's  a  good  boy  and  I  think  he  will  go  on  improving 
as  an  actor.  I  don't  care  for  him  in  these  society  dramas — he  ought 
to  make  more  Westerns  because  he's  better  in  them.  More  at  home, 
you  know.  After  all  he  was  brought  up  on  the  range  so  it's  only 
natural  he  knows  how  Western  men  behave  and  think." 

So  although  Father  admitted  that  Gary  "wasn't  bad"  in  "Mr. 
Deeds,"  he  approved  his  son's  character-  {Continued  on  page  94) 


Studies 
in  Femmcs 
and  Stems! 


Flippant,    tut  higMy 
appreciative  pictorial 
tritute  to  lovely  ladies 
of  tne  lenses 


It's  a  nice  coincidence  that  "La- 
mour"  rhymes  with  "Amour"  be- 
cause Dorothy,  above,  is  just  the 
sort  of  charmer  who  calls  forth 
poetry  from  college  men  and  col- 
umnists. She's  a  comparative 
newcomer,  is  Dorothy  Lamour, 
but  she's  been  lucky  from  the  start, 
with  the  lead  in  "Jungle  Princess" 
as  her  very  first  contribution  to 
screen  culture;  and  now,  as  shown 
above,  she's  the  pleasant  menace 
of  Carole  Lombard  in  "Swing 
High,  Swing  Low,"  competing  for 
Fred  MacMurray's  attentions. 
Helen  Burgess,  right,  is  another 
newcomer  who  scored  in  her  first 
screen  rdle,  in  "The  Plainsman." 
And  we  predict  good  breaks  for 
little    Mary    Gwynne,   far  right. 


Rochelle  Hudson's 
latest,  and  we  think 
loveliest  picture,  at 
ift.  Just  think,  Ro- 
chelle can  act,  too! 
And  Eleanor  Powell, 
pictured  at  right,  can 
dance!  Below,  Vir- 
ginia Field  is  think- 
ing over  her  persons" 
triumph  in  "Lloyds 
of London" and  look- 
ing pretty  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 


Why,  Jeeves!  What  will 
Bertie  Wooster  say?  Ar- 
thur Treacher, 
perfect  "gentleman's  gen- 
tleman," bends  the  knee 
to  comely  Helen  Flint — 
but  all  for  "Step  Lively, 
Jeeves."  Janet  Gaynor,  at 
left,  is  such  a  good  actress 
we  sometimes  forget  she  is 
also  one  of  the  most  allur- 
ing lasses  Hollywood  has 
ever  discovered.  As  for 
Alice  Faye.  far  left,  what 
can  we  say?  Suppose  we 
stick  to  statistics:  Alice  is 
costumed  thus  for  a  gay- 
number  in  "On  the  Ave- 
nue," in  which  she  is  sur- 
rounded by  Dick  Powell 
and  those  mad,  bad  Rir: 
Brothers. 


You  read  of  their 
salaries  and  swim= 
ming^pools.  You  sec 
them  pictured  at 
play.  Just  (or  a 
change,  we're  show* 
ing  you  now  screen 
stars  spend  most  of 
tneir  days — working! 


Ok  So  Hey 
Do  Work  Sometimes! 


\ 


Now  here's  a  little  inside  slant  on  the  tiresome  and  tedious 
business  of  making  motion  pictures.  Blinding,  hot  lights; 
long  waits;  fumbled  lines  and  gruelling  hours — but  somehow 
it's  still  fun.  Or  is  it?  Anyway,  glance  at  the  row  of  pic- 
tures above  and  you'll  catch  Ian  Hunter  and  Frieda  Inescort 
mumbling  over  their  dialogue;  Director  Archie  Mayo  coach- 
ing Hunter  and  Marcia  Ralston,  recent  "discovery,"  for 
a  scene;  and  Mayo  again  giving  directions  to  Miss  Inescort 
in  an  intimate  close-up.  Left,  here's  an  idea  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  actors  in  a  studio;  outnumbered  by  cam- 
eramen and  technical  crew,  doing  as  they're  told.  Right, 
Olivia  de  Havilland  and  Director  Mayo  wish  they  could 
"Call  It  A  Day."  It's  their  picture,  but  they're  tired  of  it. 


Sorry,  Ruby  Keeler,  we've 
been  so  long  getting  a- 
round  to  you,  as  you  ca- 
vort about  these  pages, 
rehearsing  your  latest 
dance  number.  But 
frankly,  you  sort  of  spoil 
our  theme!  We  said  gla- 
mor and  hard  work  didn't 
mix,  and  now  you  make  us 
out  a  Munchausen  by 
managing  to  look  graceful 
even  while  slaving.  It 
must  be  you  love  your 
work. 


5  '• 
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Paradoxical 
Paradise 


Oh,  California  provides  Paradise  enow, 
and  all  that;  tut  pity  the  poor  movie 
Sirls  whose  place  in  the  sun  is  briefly 
for   the   benefit    of  the 


cameramen 


The  beaches  around  and  about 
Cinema  City;  or  the  pet  play- 
ground, Palm  Springs;  or  pri- 
vate swimming-pools  of  the 
screen  great,  give  us  beautiful 
backgrounds  for  gorgeous  girls 
in  grand  new  sun  clothes!  See 
Judith  Barrett,  top,  wearing  a 
new  straw  hat  which  is  really  a 
sunshade  that  slips  over  her 
gay  bandana.  Consider  Judy 
again,  at  right,  wearing  a  play- 
suit  and  bandana  of  Chinese 
print,  and — wait,  here's  the 
new  beach  coat  of  "aqua  silk," 
which  protects  the  skin  from 
the  sun's  rays  yet  is  transpar- 
ently smart.  Polly  Rowles,  left 
approves  the  "aqua  silk"  idea  of 
her  sunshade.  Above,  Wendy 
Barrie  introduces  plus-fours  for 
girls  at  Palm  Springs.  Far  left, 
Wendy,  wearing  culottes  and 
sweater  this  time,  and  Polly 
Rowles  in  a  new  tennis  suit, 
make  a  charming  picture. 


The  most  potent  current 
indication  that  Hollywood 
is  ever«changing  is  the  new 
production  of  the  silent 
classic  which  made  Janet 
Gaynor  and  Charles 
Farrell  famous.  That  little 
French  whirlwind,  Simone 
Simon,  and  that  humors 
ously  realistic  lad,  James 
Stewart,  are  teamed  in  the 
less    sentimental  version 


T 


empest 


s 


in 


eventh 
cavcn 
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Not  at  all  saccharine,  this  new 
teaming  of  talent!  Simone,  the 
frank  and  fearless  baby  siren,  is 
a  more  daring  Diane  than  Janet 
Gaynor  ever  dreamed  of;  while 
Jimmy,  appealingly  awkward, 
brusquely  tender,  creates  a  to- 
tally new  Chico.  Top  left,  the  co- 
stars  on  the  set;  center  and  above, 
character  portraits.  Left,  the  best 
of  the  many  love  scenes. 


All  is  not  emoting  in  the  studio.  There 
are  many  minutes  spent  discussing  the 
next  scene  with  one  of  the  technical 
crew,  as  Clark  Gable  and  Myrna  Loy 
are  doing  at  the  left,  on  the  "Parnell" 
set.  Below,  candid  close-up  of  Clark 
divesting  himself  of  collar  and  vest  to 
relax  before  resuming  wardrobe  and 
place  under  the  lights.  Lower  left, 
catching  William  Powell  in  an  unguarded 
moment  between  "takes"  of  "Last  of 
Mrs.  Cheyney"  while  the  make-up  man 
repairs  a  too-bright  spot  on  Bob  Mont- 
gomery's make-up.  Then  Joan  Craw- 
ford, snapped  as  she  confers  with  Cam- 
eraman Folsey  about  a  future  close-up, 
reveals  herself  as  efficient  as  any  other 
working  girl  with   an  eye  to  detail. 


It  must  be  a  good  story!  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, right  below,  is  a  deft  raconteur 
but  Frank  Morgan  probably  adds  a  top- 
per, as  the  two  troupers  wait  to  be 
called  to  do  a  scene  together.  You'll 
note  a  far  different  mood  expressed  by 
the  resigned  but  still  lovely  Myrna  Loy, 
pictured  pensively  at  lower  left  as  she 
patiently  sits  while  cameras,  lights,  and 
microphones  are  adjusted  before  she 
can  step  in  for  a  scene.  Those  two  fine 
actresses,  Edna  May  Oliver  and  Billie 
Burke,  are  shown  below  listening  to 
their  director's  instructions.  Right, 
Joan  disciplines  a  refractory  lock  of  hair 
at  her  cameraman's  request,  while  Bob 
Montgomery  and  Jessie  Ralph  wait. 


How  tne  stars  really  look  in  those  informal 
moments  around  tne  set  vvnen  tfiey're 
unconscious  of  tne  camera's  alUseeing  eye 


All  Candid  Camera  Shots  Made  at  M.&.M.  Studios. 


Two  troupers,  right, 
whose  integrity  re- 
fuses to  permit  them 
ever  to  give  listless 
performances:  Karen 
Morley  and  Lewis 
Stone,  together  in 
"Outcast." 


c 


ounts ! 


Beaut)^  youth,  and 
brilliance  allegedly  rule 
Hollywood;  tut  in  the 
last  analysis  talented 
trouping  accounts  for 
successful  motion  pictures 


A  face,  above,  with  a  voice  to 
match  it — yet  Andy  Devine  is 
one  of  the  more  popular  screen 
and  radio  players.  Martha 
Raye,  right,  really  a  handsome 
young  woman,  disdains  arti- 
fice and  wins  audiences  with 
her  whirlwind  character  com- 
edy. At  right,  a  panel  of 
familiar  and  beloved  film  faces 
— reading  up,  Roscoe  Karns, 
Henry  Stephenson,  Roland 
Young,  and  Ralph  Bellamy. 


V  A 
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TIk  Most  Beautiful  Still 
of  tlie  Month 

Buck  Jones  in  "Left  Handed  Law" 


Buck  Jones,  perhaps  the  outstanding  Western  star 
films  today,  does  all  his  stunts  and  stuff  in  his  latest 
opus.  Hard-ridin',  square-shootin',  Buck  personifies 
to  picture-going  boys  of  all  ages  the  true  spirit  of  the 
breezy  American  West  at  its  best.  Below,  our  Still 
of  the  Month.  Upper  left,  Buck  and  Silver,  his 
horse.  Above,  the  Western  star  who  is  also  his  own 
director  and  producer. 


COVERED  WITH  GLORY: 

Luise  Rainer  in  "The  Good  Earth" 
Jessie  Matthews  in  "Head  Over 

Heels  In  Love" 
Claudette  Colbert  in  "Maid  of 

Salem" 

THE  NEXT-BEST  PERFORMANCES: 
Margaret  Lindsay  in  "The  Green 
Light" 

Paul  Muni  in  "The  Good  Earth" 
Flora  Robson  in  "Fire  Over 
England" 

HONORABLE  MENTION  TO: 
Walter  Connolly,  Tilly  Losch, 

Keye  Luke  of  "The  Good  Earth' 
Romney  Brent  of  "Head  Over 

Heels  In  Love" 
Barry  Fitzgerald  of  "The  Plough 

and  the  Stars" 
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THE  GREEN  LIGHT — Warners 

v  THIS  PICTURE  is  one  of  the  more  interesting  of  the 
-M  screen  month  because  it  is  a  conscientious  filming  of 
the  book  by  Lloyd  Douglas,  and  because  it  marks  Errol 
Flynn's  first  stellar  departure  from  costume  roles.  Flynn 
acquits  himself  creditably  as  a  young  doctor  whose  high  sense 
of  honor  and  devotion  to  science  are  greater  than  his  personal 
pride,  ambition,  or  love — but  don't  let  this  get  you  down;  he 
wins  the  beautiful  heroine,  Anita  Louise,  in  spite  of — or  can  it 
be  because  of? — all  these  fine  principles.  Frankly,  "The  Green 
Light"  must  go  down  on  my  list  as  one  of  those  "worthy" 
photoplays  which  deserves  every  commendation  but  which,  unfor- 
tunately, has  almost  exactly  the  opposite  of  its  intended  good 
effect  on  this  observer.  I  know  it  is  supposed  to  present  a  spiritual 
lesson;  it  harps  on  self-sacrifice;  and  it  is  undoubtedly.  ' 
It's  just  that  it  failedjo^ore^  or  saBBK  -  -  ^  -4;  I  scl" 
entertainment  ^jf  " 
for  yor  \„. 
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rything  was  swell, 
id  Dick  A  ■ 
played  being  very 
about  being 
interviewed — until  he 
got  tired  of  being 
an  actor.  Then  he 
got  natural,  like  you 
him  at  top.  Right, 
the  Arlen  home,  seen 
through  the  gates  Mr. 
Mook  found  closed 
forbiddingly  when  he 
went  for  a  "form 
interview.  Above, 
close-up  of  Dick 
Arlen  and  Lilli  Pal- 
mer, his  co-star  in 
"The  Great  Barrier." 
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Arlen  Obliges 


Our  interviewer  wanted  Dick  to 
act  like  a  star — and  he  did.  Here's 
a  verbal  Silly  Symphony  that's 
as    revealing    as    it   is  amusing 


By  S.  R.  Mook 


THE  whole  trouble  with  you  writers,''  the  Editor 
informed  me  sternly,  "is  you  don't  show  players 
as  they  really  are.  You  swallow  all  that  hooey  that 
they  and  the  publicity  departments  ladle  out  to  you." 
"But  "  I  began. 

"But  nothing,"  said  the  Editor.  "But  definitely,  noth- 
ing! Go  out  and  interview  someone  you  know  well.  Pre- 
tend you  don't  know  him  at  all.  Just  talk  to  him  as  you 
would  someone  you  were  meeting  for  the  first  time. 
Stand  on  your  dignity.  Listen  to  what  he  tells  you  ar.  I 
see  the  difference  between  what  he  says  for  publication 
and  what  you  really  know  about  him.  Take  1  ick  Arlen, 

for  instance  " 

"Sure,"  I  agreed  enthusiastically.  "I'll  take  him.'' 
So  presently  I  found  myself  dialing  the  Arlen  mansion 
— where  I  dine  on  an  average  of  three  or  four  times  a 
week.  "Is  Mr.  Arlen  in?"  I  inquired  when  Barbara,  the 
nurse,  answered. 

"Who's  calling?"  she  asked. 
"Mr.  Mook."  I  answered  loftily. 

"Mookie?"  she  repeated  in  a  vaguely  astonished  tone. 
"Yes,"  I  snapped.  "Is  Mr.  Arlen  in?" 
"I'll  see."  she  replied. 

A  moment  later  Mrs.  Arlen,  (Joby  in  less  formal 
moments),  was  on  the  wire.  "How  are  you,  dear?"  she 
began. 

"Listen,  Jo —  Mrs.  Arlen,  I  mean,"'  I  began.  "This  is 
Mr.  Mook.  I  have  to  interview  Dick  as  though  I  were 
an  utter  and  complete  stranger.  And  when  I  come  out 
there,  no  mention  is  to  be  made  of  the  fact  I  got  swacked 
out  there  last  night  and  I  don't  want  Rosie  reminding 
me  again  that  the  tooth- 


brush I  keep  out  there 
is  worn  out." 

"Are  you  crazy  ?" 
Mrs.  Arlen  demanded. 

"Xo,  I'm  not!"  I  re- 
torted indignantly.  "I'm 
just  tired  of  being 
pushed  around  by  a  lot 
of  actors  and  when  I 
interview  them  here- 
after I'm  going  to  be 
treated  with  the  same 
respect  they  show 
strangers." 

"Dick's  not  here," 
said  Mrs.  Arlen  short- 
ly. "I'll  tell  him  when 
he  comes  home.  He  can 
(Continued  on  page  90) 


Once  A  Villain 


Menace  takes  a  holiday,  and  Basil  Rathbone,  so 
good  at  being  bad  that  nobody  wants  him  to 
be  otherwise,  proves  a  "heavy"  can  be  a  hero 

By  Kenneth  Thomas 


Second  only  to  his  desire  for  screen  roles  that  test  hi 
acting  skill,  is  Basil's  fondness  for  checked  materials  f 
his  smartly  cut  clothes.  You  see  that  in  his  screen  costume 
above,   for   "Love    From   a   Stranger,"   and   at   right,  ir 
a  new  portrait,  as  well  as  when  you  go  to  interview  him 


THIS  is  the  Menace  Man's  hour.  And  the  cry  of 
Hollywood's  charm  hoys  is :  "Give  me  characters 
I  can  get  my  teeth  into."  Meaning  characters  with 
a  little  iron  in  them  and  not  so  much  sugar  coating.  In- 
deed, why  shouldn't  they?  The  "villain"  who  used  to 
receive  only  hisses  from  the  gallery  in  the  "legit,"  now 
gets  mash  notes  from  the  feminine  fans  and  fat 
pay  checks  from  the  producer  every  week. 

The  devilish  fellow  in  the  piece  can  be  devil- 
ish attractive  to  the   ladies   out  front — and 
definitely  is  one  to  be  noted  by  the  Hollywood       ,    *  , 
powers  that  turn  out  for  the  previews.  '  ^  <r 

Even  the  actor  who  has  done  a  procession 
of  menace  roles  is  entirely  content  to  keep  away 
from  out-and-out  hero  assignments.  Within 
certain  limits,  vmi  understand.  Take  I'-a-i! 
Rathbone  for  example.  HPSf 

Basil  has  made-  people  hate  him  mi  thor 
oughly  they  like  him  tremendously  on  the 
screen.  He  wouldn't  be  a  goody-goody  if 
Hollywood  paid  him  for  it. 

He  is  one  of  Hollywood's  foremost  examples  of  the 
new  idea  in  Menace  Men — the  selection  of  a  thoroughly 
schooled  and  finished  actor,  capable  of  playing  the  most 
difficult  part,  to  give  vitality  and  life  to  the  modern 
screen  "heavy." 

Considering  his  importance  and  his  achievements  in 
the  pictures,  you  don't  read  much  about  Rathbone  in 
the  news  and  feature  columns  of  papers  and  magazines. 
But  that  isn't  because  he  plays  villain  roles.  There's 
another  reason.  He's  too  convincing  to  make  good  copy. 

Listening  to  Basil  talk  gives  you  the  same  reaction 
experienced  by  that  fabled  Britisher  who,  picking  up  a 
geometry  text  book,  read  it  through,  returned  it  to  the 
table  beside  him  with  a  laconic :  "Why,  of  course !"  You 
don't  argue-with  geometry — or  Basil  Rathbone  when  he 
talks  about  acting. 

If  he  ever  decides  to  hire  himself  a  gallerv  of  yes-men, 


they'll  earn  their  money  the  easy  way,  giving  him  the 
affirmative  nod  automatically — from  conviction.  Just  as 
we  did  that  day  he  talked  about  acting  in  the  living  room 
of  a  Manhattan  hotel  suite  he  and  his  wife,  Ouida 
Bergere,  were  to  vacate  within  the  hour  to  entrain  for 
their  home  in  Hollywood. 

Tall,  he's  over  six  feet;  dapper,  slight,  Rathbone  has 
the  finely  trained  actor's  sense  of  timing  and  inflection 
to  accent  the  ideas  he  expresses  so  fluently.  He  has  the 
easy,  cordial  suavity  associated  with  his  English  back- 
ground. Straight  black  hair,  and  dark,  almost  swarthy 
complexion,  coupled  with  a  nervous  energy  which  finds 
outlet  in  quick  motions  and  frequent  gestures  with  the 
hands,  suggest  more  the  characteristics  of  the  Latin  than 
the  Anglo  Saxon. 

"It  does  get  monotonous,"  he  said,  "when  you  play 
the  same  sort  of  part  all  the  time.  There  is  no  more 
interest  for  the  actor  in  that  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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yOU  can  discount  all  the  rumors  that 
arc  flying  around  about  Joan  Crawford 
and  Franchot  Tone  disagreeing.  There's  ab- 
solutely no  truth  in  it.  They're  married  for 
keeps,  thej''  tell  us. 

GRACE  MOORE  will  have  none  of  this 
social-vacation-at-Palm  Springs  stuff. 
When  she  has  time  to  take  a  breathing 
spell,  she  wants  to  get  away  from  the 
Hollywood  atmosphere,  so  she's  located  a 
little  hide-away  in  Arizona  where  she 
spends  all  her  free  time.  And  no  one  knows 
the  exact  location. 

IT'S  all  a  mistake  about  B.  P.  Schulberg 
I  and  Sylvia  Sidney.  Truth  of  the  matter 
is  they  never  see  one  another  any  more  and 
further,  Sylvia  is  very  much  interested  in 
someone  else.  So  it  looks  very  much  as 
though  all  the  Schulberg-Sidney  alliance 
talk  is  just  a  myth. 

WHEN  you  see  Gary  Cooper  in  those 
storm  sequences  of  "Souls  at  Sea" 
you  don't  need  to  worry  about  Gary  taking 
a  chill.  That  damp,  drippy  effect  was  ac- 
complished by  dipping  the  lanky  star  in 
oil  instead  of  water,  just  so  he  wouldn't 
catch  the  flu.  And  the  funny  part  ab6ut  it 
is,  the  oil  looks  more  like  water  through 
the  camera's  eye  than  water  itself  does. 

ALLAN  LANE,  young  Fox  player,  has 
'  been  beauing  Ginger  Rogers  around 
the  town  but  very  steadily.  If  you  want  to 
make  something  of  that ! 


Life  on  "The  La't  of  Mrs.  Cheyney" 
set!  Bill  Powell  knows,  but  won't  give 
the  right  an:wer  to  his  co-stars,  Joan 
Crawford   and    Robert  Montgomery. 

Eddie  Horton  in  a  hurry  didn't  forget 
his  hat,  or  life-belt,  but  Fred  Astaire 
tries  to  persuade  him  not  to  abandon 
ship    so    hastily,    in    "Stepping  Toes." 


GARBO  has  finally  capitulated!  The 
studio  has  at  last  convinced  her  she 
should  move  into  the  gorgeous  new  dress- 
ing-room prepared  for  her  many  months 
ago  but  which  she  refused  to  occupy, 
preferring  to  retain  the  small  quarters 
she'd  been  given  when  she  first  went  to 
work  at  the  studio.  And  the  funny  part  of 
it  is,  she's  discovered  she  really  likes  it 
there.  Incidentally,  she  even  went  so  far 
as  to  have  tea  on  the  set  the  other  day 
with  Joan  Crawford,  Bob  Montgomery, 
Bob  Taylor  and  George  Cukor.  We  just 
wonder  what  the  world  is  coming  to! 

CHIRLEY  TEMPLE  entertained  young 
>J  Dolores  Gonzales,  daughter  of  the  Chief 
of  Police  of  Mexico,  the  other  day.  As 
everyone  knows,  Shirley  is  a  lovely  hostess. 
But  the  day  proved  a  bit  difficult,  just  the 
same.  Trouble  was  that  Dolores  couldn't 
speak  English  and  Shirley  isn't  up  on  her 
Spanish.  So  the  two  had  to  content  them- 
selves with  playing  with  toys  and  riding 
around  the  grounds  of  Shirley's  new  home 
on  Shirley's  three  ponies.  Just  as  Dolores 
was  leaving,  however,  Shirleyr  remembered 
a  Spanish  word.  "Adios,"  she  said,  in 
er  most  polite  manner.  And  at  that 
time,  Dolores  remembered  something  too. 
"Hello,"  she  murmured,  in  return.  It  was 
the  one  English  word  she  could  recall ! 


C  OCIETY  Marches  On  —  Hollywood ! 
O  Latest  Park  Avenue  debutante  to  wave 
an  airy  bye-bye  to  the  social  whirl  in 
ich  she  has  been  very  prominent  since 
her  debut  last  year,  is  dark-haired,  violet- 
eyed  Jerry  Bergh,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Bergh.  At  a  bit  of  hi-nonncy 
in  celebration  of  her  au  revoir  to  Xew 
York,  Jerry,  full  name  Geraldyne,  said  she 
wants  to  play  "slavey"  parts,  of  all  things. 
Anyway  she  wants  a  screen  career  so  much, 
she  has  postponed  wedding  plans  to  work 
in  films  under  a  contract  to  Grand  Na- 
tional. 


Celebrities  you  seldom  see  at  the  night 
clubs.  Above,  Frank  J.  Ross,  his  wife, 
Jean  Arthur;  Pat  Paterson,  and  her 
husband,  Charles  Boyer,  at  the  "Troc." 


Back  home  in  Hollywood.  Robert  Kent 
and  Astrid  Allwyn,  after  mutual  "I  do's" 
at  Tia  Juana,  Mexico,  are  new  members 
of  filmdom's  Bride  and    Groom  Club. 


JACK  OAKIE  has  his  own  names  for 
all  his  pictures.  He  refers  to  "Cham- 
pagne Waltz"  as  "Chimpanzee  Waltz"  and 
"I  Dream  Too  Much"  as  "I  Drum  Too 
Much."  So  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
a  guy  like  that? 

p  LAUDETTE  COLBERT  had  her  first 
ice-skating  lesson  the  other  afternoon. 
And  the  gal  was  so  good  she  succeeded  in 
making  a  complete  turn  the  very  first 
thing !  It's  all  for  art — and  her  next  pic- 
ture— but  Claudette  is  really  taking  to  the 
sport  in  a  big  way. 

INTERESTING  to  think  that  in  "The 
I  Great  Ziegfeld"  Myrna  Loy  played  the 
role  of  the  real  Billie  Burke  and  now,  in 
"Parnell."  Billie  is  playing  Myrna  Loy's 
sister.  It's  a  small  world,  I  always  say ! 


Incident  that  recalls  the  tune  about 
smoke  getting  in  your  eyes.  Clark 
Gable  gives  Carole  Lombard  a  light, 
as  they   step   out  together — as  usual. 


ALICE  FAYE,  upon  being  questioned  as 
^  to  what  she'd  learned  during  the  year 
1936,  replied,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye: 
"I  learned  that  being  in  love  is  news !" 
Incidentally,  Alice  has  just  bought  herself 
one  of  the  beautiful  new  combination  radio- 
victrola  arrangements.  And  the  very  first 
record  she  bought  was  Tony  Martin's  re- 
cording of  When  Did  You  Leave  Heaven? 

YOU  never  can  tell,  but  it  certainly  looks 
like  a  romance  between  George  Brent 
and  Anita  Louise.  They  met  for  the  first 
time  on  the  set  of  "Go-Getter."  And  ever 
since  their  meeting,  they've  been  holding 
hands  on  the  set,  lunching  together,  and 
we  even  saw  them  out  at  Santa  Anita  at 
the  races  the  other  afternoon.  So  what  do 
you  make  of  that? 

(Continued  on  page  98) 


Diminutive    Lili    Damita    and    her  hus- 
band,  tall    Errol    Flynn,    seen    as  they 
attended  a  recent  social  event. 


Flashlights  pop  like  machine  guns  in  a  war  film,  when  there" 
and  every  flash  means  another  picture  of  celebrities  for  the 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Fonda,  and  Mr.  and  Mr 


;  a  premiere  in  Hollyv 
news  pages.  Like  this 
;.  Stuart  Erwin. 
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n  the  Mood 

for 
Perfume 


There's  witchery  in  that  perfume  Marian 
Marsh,  above,  is  spraying  into  her  hair! 
Three  tiny  bottles  of  gardenia  perfume 
adorn  Cecilia  Parker's  dressing-table. 
Cecilia  places  gardenia  among  her  fa- 


ragrances,  as  she 
sophistication,  pi 


itiness 


WHEN  Spring  comes  in  with  all  its  splendor, 
everybody  wants  to  be  in  tune  !  We  steal  the 
fragrance  from  the  flowers  and  leaves  and 
woodland  moss  to  make  them  a  part  of  ourselves.  Or  we 
look  for  a  deep,  mysterious  perfume  that  hints  at  the 
coming-to-life  of  Nature  and  our  own  spirits. 

Hollywood's  in  the  mood  for  perfume,  like  the  rest  of 
us.  Marian  Marsh  expresses  her  urge  for  enchanting 
fragrance  by  spraying  a  subtle  scent  into  her  glorious 
hair.  And  Cecilia  Parker  finds  inspiration  in  the  delicate 
yet  sophisticated  scent  of  gardenias. 

Don't  for  a  minute  underestimate  the  power  perfume 
has  to  affect  the  emotions  of  other  people  and  form  their 
opinion  of  you.  It  can  very  easily  be  the  first  thing  that 
attracts  a  young  man's  fancy  so  he  wants  to  'know  you 
better.  Or  it  may  be  so  dominating  that  it  blots  out  the 
girl  who  wears  it,  so  nothing  but  the  memory  of  the 
perfume  remains. 

Again,  it  may  be  "just  another  perfume,''  mildly 
pleasant  but  no  more  interesting  than  shoelaces.  Know 
how  to  choose  and  use  perfume,  and  you'll  have  a  hand- 
maiden to  beauty  that's  always  ready  to  do  your  bidding ! 

To  make  the  most  of  perfume,  you  need  more  than  one 
fragrance.  Hollywood  stars,  who  know  their  perfumes, 
keep  several  on  hand  so  they  have  a  variety  from  which 


Whether  they're  deep  and 
glamorous  or  light  and  gay, 
perfumes  are  getting  a 
large  share  of  attention 
out  Hollywood-way! 


By 
Elin  Neil 


to  choose  according  to  where 
they're  going,  what  they're 
wearing,  and  the  impression 
they  wish  to  create. 

You  don't  have  to  have  a  vast 
array  of  perfume  bottles  on 
your  dressing-table.  Just  as  it's 
easier  to  be  well-dressed  with 
a  few  clothes  that  you  know  are 
■MBmr^tttKtttr  smart  ami  becoming,  you'll  do 

better  with  two  or  three  good 
perfumes  that  you  know  suit  your  type. 

If  your  perfume  budget  permits  only  two,  have  a  mild, 
soft  fragrance  for  day-time  and  a  heavier,  more  alluring- 
one  for  evening  gaiety.  When  you  go  dancing  or  to  a 
party  or  the  theatre,  you  are  expected  to  be  a  charming 
woman,  all  thoughts  of  business  or  household  routine 
aside.  Your  perfume  may  be  enticing  because  it  fits  in 
with  the  atmosphere  of  romance  and  abandon  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  moment. 

The  really  glamorous  perfumes,  the  kind  that  go  with 
full  evening  dress  and  shaded  lights,  are  the  Orientals  or 
semi-Orientals.  The  first  are  a  blend  of  Oriental  herbs 
and  woods  with  a  good  deal  of  musk  and  civet.  They  are 
deep  and  haunting  and  indefinable.  The  semi-Orientals 
combine  some  flower  essences  with  the  Far  Eastern  scents. 

These  same  perfumes  that  are  definitely  seductive  and 
"fair  play''  for  festive  evenings  are  entirely  out  of  place 
in  a  business  office.  Men  who  ma}'  like  to  be  enthralled 
by  a  mysterious  perfume  at  the  end  of  the  day  don't  like 
that  disturbing  influence  during  working  hours. 

If  you're  a  business  woman,  use  a  mild  perfume  during 
the  day.  Just  a  hint  of  soft  fragrance  will  add  to  the 
femininity  which  is  always  an  asset  when  one  works  with 
men.  But  a  heavier  scent  might  antagonize.  A  pure 
flower  fragrance  like  jasmin  or  {Continued  on  page  68) 
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Freedom  for  Fredric  March 


question  :  "Now  you're  free,  what  are  you 
doing  with  your  freedom?" 

First,  because  it  is  news,  hear  what  this 
is  going  to  mean  to  the  Hollywood  situa- 
tion next  autumn.  For  when  the  brown 
hills  of  Hollywood  and  Culver  City  glower 
down  at  a  hum  of  activity  as  studios  launch 
their  programs  for  the  1937-38  season,  one 
of  the  film  realm's  most  potent  box  office 
attractions,  the  male  star  whose  pay  per 
picture  ($150,000),  is  about  tops  for  the 
industry  will  be  rehearsing  his  part,  not 
for  a  film,  but  a  stage  play  to  be  brought 
to  Broadway  under  the  aegis  of  one  of  the 
theatre's  most  prominent  producers.  And 
out  in  Beverly  Hills  the  luxurious  Fred- 
ric March  home- — one  of  the  most  elab- 
orate  of   the   colony — will   be  shuttered. 

Meantime  Freddie  March  will  be  busy 
making  pictures,  and  producers  will  be  busy 
trying  to  sign  him  for  more  films.  The 
Hollywood  demand  for  him  is  such  that  he 
hadn't  completed  his  first  picture  for  David 
Selznick,  the  all-color  "A  Star  is  Born," 
than  Selznick  started  negotiations  for 
March's  starring  services  in  a  new  picture, 
"Let  Me  Live,"  a  story  of  a  public  enemy 
turned  loose,  after  a  long-term  prison  sen- 
tence, into  a  world  that  seems  topsy-turvy 
to  him.  This  March  has  signed  to  play, 
and  will  be  his  second  release  in  1937. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  factor, 
his  desire  to  return  to  the  stage  is  at  the 
base  of  the  decision  Fredric  March  made 
when  he  set  his  new  course.  Maybe  you 
don't  believe  this' — maybe  even  he  doesn't. 
But  there's  the  conclusion,  the  only  sum 
that  seems  reasonably  proved  by  his  own 
words : 

"I  got  through  college,  received  a  com- 
missioned officer's  rank  in  the  artillery, 
made  good  progress  during  a  brief  career 
in  banking — all,  it  seemed  to  me,  on  my 
personality,  or  what  have  you?  Anyway  I 
was  not  satisfied  that  what  I  knew  about 
any  of  these  things  won  me  the  promotions 
that  came.  When  I  decided  to  go  on  the 
stage,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  here  was 
something  I  would  learn  from  the  bottom 
up.  I  knew  I  had  not  the  knowledge  and 
technical  equipment  to  qualify  me  to 
properly  command  a  gun  battery  in  the 
artillery,  yet  I  had  the  rank  that  permitted 
me  to  command  one.  But  in  acting,  I  was 
determined,  I  would  know  my  trade,  every 
bit  and  detail  of  it,  so  when  I  did  get 
leading  roles,  and  reach  stardom,  I  hoped, 
I  would  have  the  equipment  to  merit  the 
distinction  and  responsibilities  I  was  as- 
suming. I  worked,  I  coached,  I  went  to 
the  theatre;  studied  stars  as  closely  as  any 
stage  detective  ever  scrutinized  the  ways 
and  traits  and  tricks  of  a  dramatic  suspect. 

"After  I  had  played  in  a  few  Broadway 
productions  I  was  offered  a  very  attractive 
contract  by  William  A.  Brady.  I  told  him  I 
hoped  he  wouldn't  misunderstand  me,  but 
that  I  was  refusing  because  I  didn't  believe 
I  was  ready  yet  to  step  into  the  ranks  of 
established  players.  I  wanted  to  go  out  and 
play  stock,  work  under  the  most  trying 
conditions  for  a  player,  learn  my  business 
from  the  beginning.  He  was  considerate 
enough  to  say  he  admired  my  resolve, 
and  compliment  my  purpose." 

Along  the  road  to  his  goal  came  an  offer 
from  Hollywood.  He  and  his  bride,  Flor- 
ence Eldridge,  were  playing  in  stock  ir 
Denver.  Came  an  offer  from  Hollywood, 
came  decision  to  play  a  few  pictures'  and 
then  return  to  the  stage.  Came  fame  and 
prosperity,  a  popularity  he  never  dreamed 
of  for  himself,  opportunity  to  reach  the 
large  audiences  never  known  to  the 
mightiest  stage  star.  And  for  nine  years 


Continued  from  page  1 8 


pictures  became  his  sole  and  only  interest — 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  Fredric  March, 
for  all  the  tremendous  success  he  was 
enjoying  in  Hollywood,  ever  forgot  for  a 
minute  that  pledge  to  himself  that  he  must 
attain  the  top  as  a  stage  actor  or  fail 
the  very  purpose  he  made  a  part  and  parcel 
of  his  entry  into  the  acting  profession. 

There  were,  of  course,  complimentary 
circumstances  to  strengthen  his  resolve  to 
be  free  in  the  fullest  sense  now  that  he  had 
worked  out  his  obligations  under  previous 
Hollywood  contracts.  And  resolve  was 
needed  to  take  the  step.  For  one  thing,  risk 
to  his  future  on  the  screen  he  could  not — 
nor  could  any  other  star — take  lightly.  He 
loves'  picture  work ;  can  no  more  be  happy 
without  doing  it  than  he  can  without  re- 
turning to  the  stage  for  a  brief  period  at 
least.  And  Freddie  March  doesn't  believe  he 
is  putting  his  picture  work  in  peril  by  his 
present  step. 

"A  screen  actor,"  he  says,  "can  wear 
his  welcome  so  thin,  playing  in  too  many 
pictures  and  in  parts  that  do  not  convince 
him,  that  his  life  as  a  popular  figure  is 
shortened  more  quickly  than  by  a  too  infre- 
quent appearance  in  films. 

"Why,  I  had  the  creeps  thinking  what 
the  anti-March  fans  must  have  felt  when 
three  pictures  I  did  last  year  were  given 
almost  simultaneous  release.  All  three, 
'Anthony  Adverse,'  'Road  to  Glory'  and 
'Mary  of  Scotland'  played  about  the  same 
time  in  New  York.  I  could  imagine  how 
they  slumped  down  in  their  chairs  and 
sighed  What,  Fredric  March  again?' 

"Another  thing  is  the  similarity  of  parts 
likely  to  come  your  way  when  you  are 
under  contract.  I  had  a  veritable  rash  of 
costume  pictures.  I  heard  all  that  talk  about 
'ham'  that  was  gaining  such  wide  currency 
in  Hollywood  and  elsewhere.  And  I  was 
more  alarmed  by  it,  than  anybody — I  mean 
alarmed  in  the  sense  that  maybe  it  was 
true,  all  too  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  an  easy  thing  for  an  actor  when  he 
gets'  all  dressed  up  in  a  fancy  costume  to 
develop  flourish  in  his  gestures  and  all  the 
swagger  that  goes  with  'hamming.'  I  was 
so  doubtful  of  myself  that  I  coached  for 


my  part  in  'Les  Miserables'  to  get  the 
expert's  view  of  my  work  and  my  execution 
of  that  part. 

"For  another  thing,  I  am  convinced  that 
in  order  to  do  the  best  work  it  is  nec- 
essary to  get  away  from  Hollywood  now 
and  then.  You  go  stale  there.  1  remember 
a  pantomime  teacher  of  mine  years  ago 
saying  'the  actor's  workshop  is  the  world,' 
And  I  believe  she  was  absolutely  right." 

Is  it  leisure,  the  easier  private-life  that 
tempts  him  in  his  new  freedom? 

"I  am  going  to  do  all  the  picture  work 
I  can  possibly  get,  under  my  conditions, 
with  respect  to  story,  part,  director,  and 
so  forth,"  was  a  statement  that  denied  this 
question  before  we  had  time  to  ask  it. 

But,  we  wanted  to  know,  didn't  this 
course  he  was  taking  involve  a  lot  more 
personal  responsibility,  the  assumption  of 
control,  the  necessity  of  his*  own  decision 
as  to  parts  he  would  accept  or  refuse,  the 
financial  side  of  things  which  are  set  for 
the  actor  who  signs  to  make  a  certain 
number  of  films  for  one  or  more  producers? 

"It's  a  terrible  responsibility,"  was  the 
answer.  "I  have  my  family  responsibilities, 
a  wife,  two  children,  to  consider.  I  can't 
pass  the  responsibility  of  decision,  be  it 
proven  ultimately  right  or  wrong,  to  pro- 
ducers in  matters  affecting  the  parts  I 
play,  or  the  story  or  technical  values  of 
the  productions.  That's  up  to  me  to  worry 
about  now — and  it  means  lots  of  work.  But 
I  feel  that  if  I  do  what  I  ought  to  be 
capable  of,  it  will  be  good  for  me. 

"When  I  went  to  Hollywood  it  was  with 
a  hazy  sort  of  notion  of  doing  some  pic- 
tures, getting  maybe  the  $500.  per  week 
I  was  earning  on  the  stage,  or  perhaps  a 
little  more,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  But  Mrs. 
March  insisted  I  shouldn't  be  satisfied  with 
anything  like  that.  She  said  I  could  make 
myself  worth  more,  and  with  this  prodding 
and  encouragement  I  did  much  more  than 
I'd  have  accomplished  if  left  to  my  own 
ideas.  Well,  we  never  know  what  we  can 
do  till  we  try.  Now  I  am  trying  something 
I  think  is  for  the  best." 

Back  of  his  ambitions  regarding  his 
acting,  Fredric  March  is  more  the  home 


Off  to  new  screen  triumphs!  Evelyn  Laye  and  Frank  Lawton,  left,  say  bye-bye  to  Florence 
Fldridge,  Fredric  March,  and  Gloria  Swanson,  as  they  leave  New  York  for  Hollywood. 
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type  of  man  than  the  roving,  gypsy- spir- 
ited fellow  who  so  frequently  is  attracted 
to'  and  becomes  a  great  success  in  the 
theatre.  Eager  to  provide  well,  and  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  family  respon- 
sibilities to  the  fullest  of  his  talents.  His 
wife,  Florence  Eldridge,  and  he  were 
married  before  he  went  to  Hollywood  and 
attained  his  screen  success.  Through  all 
the  changing  conditions  that  have  come 
into  his  life,  they  have  remained  strongly 
bound  to  their  home,  and  in  Hollywood 
lived  the  home-life  the  actor  of  the  speaking 
stage  never  really  knows.  Their  two  chil- 
dren are  the  very  apple  of  his  eye.  This 
interview  cut  across  what  must  be  a  daily 
ritual  in  the  March  home — the  dinner  and 
preparing-for-bed  activities  of  his  daughter 
Penny,  (Penelope),  and  his  son  Tony, 
who  was  named  after  the  character  that 
was  Freddie's  first  important  screen  suc- 


than  there  would  be  for  the  artisan,  a 
cabinet-maker  let's  say,  to  make  only  tables, 
when  all  the  while  he  has  the  desire  as  well 
as  the  knowledge  necessary  to  design  and 
construct  chairs,  and  desks,  cabinets,  and  all 
the  other  articles  of  furniture  turned  out 
by  his  craft. 

"It's  bad  enough  playing  unconvincing 
villains,  but  the  conventional  'hero'  type  of 
character  is  even  worse  as  a  steady  diet. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  actor's  professional 
life  is  far  happier  if  he  does  parts  that  lean 
more  to  the  heavy'  ( how  I  do  hate  that 
term),  than  those  cast  in  the  mold  of  eter- 
nal goodness.  If  you  want  to  check  on  that, 
just  consider  the  roles  Bill  Powell  plays 
so  superbly.  They're  men  who  are  human 
enough  to  stray  from  convention's  narrow 
path,  and  are  vicariously  satisfying  to  the 
spirit  of  adventure  that's  in  the  very  best 
of  us.  But  the  characters  that  lean  over 
backward  to  be  mean,  they  are  another 
thing.  They're  not  real,  nor  are  their  of- 
fences forgivable.  Nobody  condones  the 
cruelty  of  a  child-whipper  like  Murdstone 


cess,  and  perhaps  remains  his  favorite 
role,  in  "The  Royal  Family." 

He  was  an  interested  as  well  as  inter- 
esting talker  on  the  subject  of  this  in- 
terview until  that  moment.  Then  an 
eagerness  to  be  with  the  children  and  their 
mother  as  they  went  through  the  living 
room  where  we  sat,  to  the  dining  room 
on  the  other  side  of  a  glass  partition, 
curtained  from  ceiling  to  floor,  betrayed 
itself  through  the  clever  disguise  put  on 
by  a  skilled  actor  and  cordial  host.  And, 
dinner  for  the  children  finished,  when  these 
three  came  through  the  room  again  on  their 
way  upstairs  where  the  children  soon  were 
to  be  tucked  in  for  the  night,  my  cue 
to  terminate  the  visit  unconsciously  fell 
from  my  interviewee's  lips  when  he  told 
the  children  he  would  like  to  come  up 
and  hear  them  say  their  bedtime  prayers. 

He  has  the  utmost  respect  for  his  wife's 


Once  A  Villain 

Continued  from  page  59 

in  'Copperfield.'  Such  people  are  offensive." 

Does  Rathbone  yearn  for  characters  that 
will  go  direct  to  the  hearts  and  the  tender 
affections,  particularly  of  women — whose 
active  regard  and  loyalty  every  actor  in 
films  admits  is  necessary  to  his  life  on  the 
screen?  Not  at  all.  He  has  that  without 
the  build-up  of  a  series  of  "sympathetic" 
-parts. 

"The  only  thing  I  hear  in  the  way  of 
advice  from  them  is  that  I  should  play 
more  human  characters.  But  not  the  stylized 
hero  kind.  Of  course,  I  have  to  answer  by 
saying  that  I  would  dearly  love  to  have 
such  parts  to  play,  and  if  anybody  can  per- 
suade the  producers  to  give  me  such  roles, 
I  shall  be  eternally  grateful. 

"But  you  can  be  sure  that  the  length  of 
life  an  actor  can  enjoy  in  films  is  some- 
thing of  deep  concern  to  me,  as  well  as  to 
any  other  actor.  And  I  must  say  I  have 
my  doubts  at  times  about  the  future  if  I 
cannot  get  more  variety  in  acting  assign- 
ments than  I've  been  drawing  these  past 
two  years. 


ability  as  an  actress,  for  all  his  own  well- 
won  and  more  spectacular  applause  as  an 
actor.  Thus  he  is  definitely  set  against 
doing  any  play  in  which  her  part  as  co-star 
would  be  of  lesser  importance  than  the 
part  he  will  interpret.  He  is  not  interested 
in  doing  a  play  without  her  as  his  co-star. 

"Florence,"  he  said,  "was  a  star  when  I 
was  a  nobody  in  the  theatre.  I  used  to 
see  her  on  the  stage  and  admire  her  work 
and  feel  that  she  deserved  even  more 
recognition  than  was  accorded  her  in  New 
York — though  what  more  I  don't  know,  for 
she  was  a  star." 

So  another  man-and-wife  starring  com- 
bination will  come  to  the  stage.  The  play? 
They  are  still  searching  for  that,  and  they 
have  the  help  of  the  producer  who  will 
stage  it,  and  who  will  search  Europe  as 
well  as  America  for  the  proper  vehicle. 

So  it's  back  to  the  stage  for  Fredric 
March  and  his  wife.  And  it's  more 
travelling  for  them  too.  But  maybe  the 
latter  will  be  curtailed,  because  he  is  not 
going  to  pass  up  any  good  picture  parts 
that  come  his  way.  And  when  those  pro- 
ducers want  a  star  they  can  be  very 
convincing  talkers.  If  they  start  harping 
on  the  line  about  how  much  more  the 
wife  and  kiddies  could  have  if  he  wouldn't 
be  so  darn  choosey  about  this  story  or  that 
role,  Freddie's  a  goner,  for  sure,  and  he'll 
be  doing  three,  or  perhaps  four,  pictures  a 
year — which  is  about  all  a  star  can  do, 
contracts  or  no. 

If  he  strikes  a  play  that  runs  on  and  on, 
there's  likely  to  be  an  enforced  absence 
from  Hollywood.  Prolonged  absences  from 
the  screen  mean  those  things  they  call 
"come-backs."  "Suppose  the  play  is  one 
tiiat  makes  a  success  that  neither  you  nor 
the  producer  will  want  to  curtail  it  in 
what  may  be  judged  just  the  middle  of  the 
run  ?"  we  asked. 

"Oh,  gosh,  that's  another  of  the  things 
that  I  have  taken  upon  my  own  shoulders." 
And  that's  about  as  far  as  he  seemed  able 
to  get  with  the  problem. 

Well,  we  left  him  to  cross  the  bridge 
when  he  gets  to  it.  When  you  are  as  free 
as  Fredric  March  you  have  to  get  used 
to  crossing  bridges,  when,  as,  if  and  how 
they  loom  before  you.  And  besides,  he 
can  take  care  of  himself — anybody  can  who 
has  so  intelligently  and  advantageously 
handled  his  own  career  as  Fredric  March 
has  up  to  now. 


"It  happens  that  I  love  actintr.  I  would 
want  to  go  on  acting  even  if  I  had  no  need 
for  the  material  rewards  of  income  from 
my  efforts.  Since  my  twelfth  year  on  this 
earth  I've  felt  the  same  way  about  that. 
My  father,  a  mining  engineer  in  South 
Africa,  where  I  was  born,  had  an  entirely 
different  career  mapped  for  me.  But  the 
theatre  was  the  only  thing  that  interested 
me.  I  wrote  plays  when  I  was  twelve  years 
old — plays  that,  thank  heaven,  I  and  the 
few  kindred  spirits  with  whom  I  found 
mutual  theatrical  interests  never  even  tried 
to  act  out ! 

"Now,  after  all  these  years  of  working 
in  the  theatre  I  want  the  best  opportunities 
possible,  opportunity  to  do  the  things  I  am 
capable  of  as  well  as  the  best  monetary 
returns  that  can  be  made  from  my  pro- 
fession. That's  human  nature.  And  it's  also 
natural  to  be  concerned  about  the  future 
if  I  wear  people  out,  make  them  tired 
of  me  by  doing  a  series  of  slab-sided 
'heavies.'  " 

You  can't  cry  "conceited"  at  Basil  Rath- 
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bone  for  regarding  himself  as  trained  and 
qualified  by  years  of  experience  and  accom- 
plishments in  his  profession  to  essay  a  more 
varied  type  of  acting  than  has  been  per- 
mitted him  these  past  couple  of  years  in 
Hollywood.  Gilbert  Miller,  stage  producer 
who  is  not  given  to  praising  lightly,  has 
said  he  considers  Rathbone  one  of  the  most 
completely  equipped  actors  he  has  ever 
seen  on  a  stage. 

From  his  beginnings  in  the  theatre,  Basil 
Rathbone,  starting  in  Shakespearian  roles 
in  England,  has  interpreted  with  distinction 
a  wide  variety  of  dramatic  characters.  His 
Iago  won  acclaim  in  England ;  his  per- 
formances in  Shakespeare  and  "The  Bar- 
retts of  Wimpole  Street"  with  Katharine 
Cornell  were  roundly  applauded  here  in 
America.  "He  Who  Gets  Slapped,"  "Peter 
Ibbetson,"  "Command  to  Love,"  and  a 
number  of  other  important  plays  found  him 
winning  the  plaudits  of  critics  and  public. 

Since  his  return  to  Hollywood  in  "David 
Copperfield" — he  had  played  in  pictures  be- 
fore, with  Norma  Shearer  in  "The  Last  of 
Mrs.  Cheyney"  as  the  most  important  of 
several  earlier  films — Rathbone  has  been 
playing  mostly  the  same  sort  of  thing  since 
his  memorable  portrayal  of  Murdstone  in 
"David  Copperfield."  And  we,  the  screen- 
goers,  have  as  much  trouble  remembering 
him  in  anything  but  such  merciless  crea- 
tures as  the  Dickens  villain  as  do  the  pro- 
ducers who  cast  the  pictures  we  see.  "Tale 
of  Two  Cities,"  "Anna  Karenina,"  "Cap- 
tain Blood,"  all  found  Rathbone  as  more 
or  less  rubber-stamp  villains  of  the  deep- 
dyed  sort.  A  rather  thankless  part  in  "Gar- 
den of  Allah,"  and  a  better  one,  Tybalt  in 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  about  complete  the  list 
of  more  important  things  Basil  Rathbone 
has  played  since  his  return  to  the  screen. 

But  in  all  these  he  proved  too  convincing 
a  Menace  Man  to  be  forgotten. 

Last  fall  he  packed  his  baggage  and  his 
candid  camera  and  with  his  wife  set  off 
for  London,  mainly  to  make  a  picture  at 
a  British  studio,  but  also  to  travel  and  va- 
cation a  bit.  Perhaps  this  would  offer  some 
change  in  the  kind  of  parts  he  might  play. 
But  lo,  and  behold,  the  villain  that  Holly- 
wood discovered  in  Basil  Rathbone  went 
ahead  of  him  to  the  land  of  his  acting  na- 
tivity. And  there  waiting  for  him  was  a 
nice  villain  part,  opposite  Ann  Harding  in 
a  play  about  a  woman  who  marries  a 
seemingly  attractive  man  who  turns  out  to 
be  a  pathological  case  subject  to  fits  of 
mania  to  murder — particularly  women. 
This,  of  course,  is  "Love  from  a  Stranger," 
adapted  to  the  screen  from  a  very  success- 
ful London  stage  play. 

There's  an  amusing  side  to  the  manner 
in  which  Hollywood  turned  Basil  into  the 
screen's  most  velvety  villain.  Hollywood 
itself  doesn't  seem  to  know  just  how  it 
discovered  the  bad  in  him — because  Basil 
asked. 

"David  Selznick,"  he  relates,  "sent  for 
me  after  I  had  closed  a  tour  with  Kath- 
arine Cornell  in  Los  Angeles.  We  had 
played  'The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street' 
and  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  there.  Selznick  made 
me  a  flattering  offer  to  do  Murdstone 
in  'Copperfield.'  Later  I  asked  him :  'in 
heaven's  name,  what  did  you  see  in  me 
in  those  plays  with  Kit  Cornell  to  pick 
me  for  this  part?'  And  to  that  he  replied 
that  he  didn't  know  precisely,  but  felt  sure 
I  would  play  Murdstone  exactly  as  he 
wanted  it  in  the  picture." 

Which  is  just  another  illustration  of  how 
shrewdly  these  top  men  in  Hollywood 
guess — if  guessing  it  is.  They  found  a 
Romeo  and  turned  him  into  a  Murdstone, 
and  the  whole  world  cheered  the  feat — 
Hollywood's  as  well  as  Basil  Rathbone's. 
Now  Basil  Rathbone  is  everybody's  dis- 
covery at  being  so  good  at  being  bad  that 
nobody  wants  him  to  be  anything  else. 


Take  Linit  baths  for 
beauty  from  tip  to 


LOVELY  as  a  day  in 
Spring  is  the  way 
—  every  woman  likes 
to  picture  herself  this 
time  of  year.  You  buy 
new  dresses,  smart  suits 
and  crisp  blouses  to 
make  you  look  charming 
and  fresh.  But  don't  for- 
get the  girl  inside  the 
new  clothes !  For  the 
kind  of  beauty  that  cap- 
tivates, begin  at  the  be- 
ginning— the  skin  on 
your  body.  One  of  the 
very  best  aids  to  body 
beauty  we  know  is  the 
Linit  bath.  Pour  a  gen- 
erous amount  of  Linit 
into  the  tub  while  the 
water's  running.  Then 
swish  it  around.  It  trans- 
forms ordinary  water 
into  a  creamy  liquid  that 
gives  you  a  grand  feel- 
ing of  luxurious  lan- 
guishing. After  you've 
bathed  with  your  favor- 
ite soap  and  dried  your- 
self, feel  your  skin.  It 
will  be  soft  and  velvety. 
The  fine,  soft  transpar- 
ent film  Linit  leaves 
takes  away  shine  so  you 
won't  need  a  dusting- 
powder.  Besides  making 
your  skin  look  and  feel 
like  a  million  dollars, 
Linit  is  healing  to  irrita- 
tion and  wonderfully 
soothing  to  chapped  or 
windburned  areas. 
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Spring  Fever 
and  Beauty! 


Elizabeth  Arden's  new  English 
Complexion    Make-up  gives 
smart  light  tones. 


rouge  that  lasts 
is  Po-Go — from  Pa 


WHEN  you  look  your 
most  ravishing  in 
your  new  Spring  clothes 
is  just  the  time  you 
don't  want  the  odor  of 
under-arm  perspiration  to  ruin  the  effect. 
Where  this  sin  against  daintiness  is  con- 
cerned, we're  all  vulnerable.  It  takes  very 
little  effort  to  apply  a  safe  and  sure 
deodorant,  and  it's  certainly  worth  it  to 
know  you're  above  reproach.  We're  en- 
thusiastic about  Hush  cream  deodorant 
because  it  does  the  job  besides  being  kind 
to  the  most  sensitive  skin.  There's  a  Hush 
liquid  deodorant,  too,  for  you  who  prefer 
that  form,  and  a  very  efficient  deodorant 
powder.  And  if  you  want  to  carry  your 
daintiness  insurance  right  along  with  you, 
you'll  like  the  little  purse-size  stick. 


Hush  cream  deodorant  keeps 
under-arms  as  fresh  as  a  daisy. 


nEACHES  and  cream 
'complexions  are  com- 
ing back  in  style!  Eliz- 
abeth Arden,  who  is 
always  one  of  the  first 
beauty  authorities  to  rec- 
ognize new  trends,  has 
just  brought  out  English 
Complexion  Make-up  to 
give  that  natural-look- 
ing, light-toned  effect 
for  which  English  wom- 
en are  famous.  Brunettes 
may  continue  to  use  deep 
suntan  shades,  but  we're 
willing  to  wager  a  great 
many  blondes  will  "go 
English"  with  a  result 
that  threatens  to  be  ut- 
terly devastating !  The 
make-up  starts  with  a 
foundation  lotion  called 
Ocre  Lille  de  France. 
Then  comes  Royale 
rouge,  Rachel  Illusion 
or  Naturell  Cameo 
powder  (sometimes 
both),  eye  shadow  in 
Gris  Brun  (brown),  or 
Blue  Corbeau,  Black 
Cosmetique  on  your  eye- 
lashes, and  Royale  lip- 
stick. The  sum  total  is 
a  make-up  that's  delicate 
and  smartly  sophisticated 
at  the  same  time. 

WE  DON'T  like  to 
admit  we've  been 
wrong,  but  it's  our  plain 
duty.  We  didn't  think 
it  was  possible  for  a 
dry  rouge  to  last  right 
through  a  strenuous  day, 
like  cream  rouge.  But 
we've  proved  to  our 
complete  satisfaction 
that  Po-Go  rouge  does  ! 
It's  imported  from 
France,  still  it's  not  ex- 
pensive, and  you  can  get 
it  in  leading  department 
and  drug  stores.  The 
secret  of  its  "staying 
power"  is  that  it's 
moulded  by  hand.  It 
comes  out  perfectly 
smooth  and  soft,  and  it 
spreads  over  your  skin 
so  evenly  it  seems  to  be 
a  part  of  it.  It  comes  in 
five  lovely  shades  and 
there  are  three  shades 
of  harmonizing  lipstick. 

I  UST  as  we  were  be- 
*J  ginning  to  think  lips 
weren't  getting  their  proper  share  of 
beauty  attention,  along  comes  a  new  prod- 
uct for  complete  care  of  the  lips.  Its  name 
is  Lip-youth.  It's  not  a  cream  and  not  a 
pomade.  We  don't  know  just  what  it  is. 
but  we're  certainly  sold  on  what  it  does! 
It  makes,  and  keeps,  lips  soft,  smooth, 
firm,  and  young-looking.  Apply  a  little 
before  you  go  to  bed  and  you'll  wake  up 
with  a  pair  of  lips  you  can  be  proud  to 
own.  What's  more,  it  contains  those 
youthifying  vitamins  D  and  F  that  counter- 
act the  withering  or  parching  effects  of 
continued   exposure   or   advancing  years. 
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uSure  HI  Talk  About  Bob"— Bing 


stopped  to  light  his  newest  pipe.  Mr.  Cros- 
by, Sr.,  came  in  with  a  bunch  of  checks 
to  be  signed.  A  secretary  brought  in  a 
stack  of  mail.  Larry  Crosby  handed  him  a 
telegram  that  had  just  arrived.  Silently, 
Bing  took  care  of  the  matters  in  hand. 

"Another  thing  I  like  about  Bob,"  he 
resumed,  "is  his  sense  of  humor.  He  always 
has  some  funny  crack  to  make,  no  matter 
what  happens.  We  went  down  to  the  San 
Diego  Fair  together.  Must  have  been  in 
there  about  four  hours,  looking  over  the 
exhibits,  the  animals  and  all.  When  we 
came  out,  I  discovered  I'd  left  the  motor 
in  my  car  running.  Bob  looked  at  the  car 
a  minute  and  didn't  say  anything.  Just  as 
we  drove  off,  he  turned  to  me. 

"  'That  was  the  smartest  trick  you  ever 
pulled,  Bing,'  he  drawled.  'You'd  never 
have  gotten  the  car  out  of  this  mud  with 
a  cold  motor !' 

"Bob's  a  tremendously  resourceful  fel- 
low, too,"  Bing  went  on.  "No  one  could 
get  him  on  a  stage  and  cross  him  up.  He 
takes  his  time,  but  when  he  does  come  out, 
he's  pretty  good.  Did  you  ever  hear  about 
the  night  down  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  when 
he  was  unexpectedly  asked  to  speak  at  a 
press  party  ? 

"Well,  we  were  all  invited  to  attend  this 
thing  and  it  was  a  pretty  big  affair.  Bob 
told  me  he  didn't  think  anyone  would  call 
on  him  so  he  hadn't  prepared  any  material 
for  the  occasion.  The  party  got  going  pretty 
good.  A  lot  of  people  got  up  and  sang  and 
did  various  other  acts.  Suddenly,  they  called 
on  Bob. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,  fellows,'  Bob  began, 
in  that  slow  way  of  his,  'I  just  didn't  pre- 
pare to  do  anything  this  evening.  In  fact, 
I'm  just  a  little  bit  hurt  at  the  whole  idea. 
I  didn't  think  I'd  have  to  do  an  act  to  keep 
in  good  with  you  fellows.  I  thought  you  all 
just  liked  me  for  what  I  am.  But  as  long 
as  you  feel  the  way  you  do,  okay.  You  just 
don't  need  to  mention  me  in  any  of  your 
papers  any  more.' 

"There  was  a  long  silence.  Then  he 
went  on. 

"  'However,'  he  began,  fishing  in  his 
pocket,  'if  you  ever  did  feel  like  mention- 
ing me  in  your  papers,  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  have  this.' 

"And  with  that  he  unfolded  the  huge 
paper  he'd  pulled  out.  It  was  a  life-size 
poster  of  himself.  Then  he  reached  in  an- 
other pocket  and  pulled  out  a  long  bi- 
ography, his  Army  record  and  half  a  dozen 
other  papers — all  about  himself.  He  brought 
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down  the  house.  The  next  act  had  to  be 
held  up  until  they  quieted  down." 

The  telephone  rang.  It  was  Mrs.  Crosby, 
Dixie  Lee  to  you. 

"Where  were  we?"  he  wanted  to  know-. 
"Oh,  yeah.  I  was  just  going  to  say  there's 
another  thing  I  like  about  Bob.  Generally, 
when  people  have  sudden  success  like  he's 
had,  it  kind  of  goes  to  their  heads.  But 
usually  it's  some  person  who  isn't  big 
enough  to  handle  success.  You  see,  Bob  has 
been  in  the  show  business  for  a  long  time. 
He's  been  a  minstrel  man,  a  carnival  man, 
a  pitch  man.  He's  been  in  vaudeville.  Why, 
he  even  had  a  jazz  band  in  France  back 
in  1917.  He's  seen  people  go  up  and  down. 
As  a  result,  Bob  is  big  and  broad  enough 
to  understand  that  any  break  he  may  get 
is  only  temporary  and  that  the  only  way 
to  make  it  permanent  is  to  keep  his  bal- 
ance." 

Just  at  this  point,  the  telephone  rang 
again. 

"  can't  go  to  dinner  with  you,  old 

man,"  I  couldn't  help  but'overhear.  "I'm  on 
a  diet.  Got  to  keep  in  condition  for  my 
next  picture.  Why  don't  you  come  out  to 
the  house  for  dinner  instead?  Then  you  can 
eat  right  along  with  the  rest  of  the  folks." 

This  is  just  an  everyday  occurrence  at 
the  Crosby  menage.  There's  seldom  an  eve- 
ning when  the  Crosby's  dine  alone.  Their 
friends  are  welcome  any  time  they  care 
to  drop  by — especially  at  dinner  time  when 
Bing  has  completed  his  round  of  golf, 
tended  to  the  unending  routine  of  business 
and  keeping  up  with  his  picture  and  radio 
work. 

"Bob  hasn't  any  patience  or  time  for 
phonies,  either,"  Bing  continued,  after  that 
had  been  settled.  "Bill"  apparently  was 
coming  for  dinner.  "You  see,  Bob  is  down- 
to-earth  kind  of  guy.  He  hasn't  any  time 
to  spare  for  panhandlers  or  party  crashers. 
He  can  spot  a  'Johnny-come-lately'  a  mile 
away.  His  experience  has  been  so  varied, 
he's  come  in  contact  with  all  sorts  of  people 
and  he  knows  the  right  kind  when  he  sees 
them." 

Suddenly  Bing  began  to  chuckle.  "Did 
you  ever  hear  about  the  big  rib  we  pulled 
on  Bob  when  we  were  making  'Rhythm  on 
the  Range'?  Well,  we  found  out  one  day 
that  Bob  subscribed  to  the  Van  Buren 
Press-Argus — his  home-town  paper.  So  one 
morning,  we  all  got  copies  and  sat  around 
the  set  reading  when  he  walked  in.  He  got 
quite  a  kick  out  of  it. 

"While  I  was  reading  the  paper,  I  no- 


ticed there  was  a  big  argument  going  on  in 
the  editorial  column.  It  was  all  about  Bob. 
Seems  the  citizens  of  the  town  were  a  little 
upset  because  Bob  was  always  poking  fun 
at  them  over  the  radio.  Bob  had  written 
them  a  letter,  explaining  that  he  didn't 
mean  anything  harmful  by  what  he  said 
and  that  none  of  the  people  mentioned  were 
actual  characters.  The  letter  had  been  re- 
produced in  the  paper. 

"There  was  also  another  letter  repro- 
duced in  the  paper.  It  was  signed  by  a 
committee  of  three  girls.  It  was  also  along 
the  same  line  that  the  editorial  took — they 
felt  Bob  didn't  like  his  own  people,  etc.  I 
suddenly  had  a  bright  idea.  I  wrote  down 
the  names  of  the  three  girls  for  future 
reference. 

"Then  I  got  one  of  the  girls  in  the 
studio  to  write  a  letter  to  Bob,  signing  the 
names  of  the  committee.  The  letter  was  to 
inform  him  that  they  were  all  three  coming 
to  Hollywood,  and  if  he  wanted  to  prove 
that  all  the  things  he'd  said  were  not  meant 
seriousl)-,  they  would  expect  him  to  enter- 
tain them  when  they  arrived. 

"A  few  days  later,  we  got  some  station- 
ery from  a  small  hotel  in  Los  Angeles  and 
had  the  secretary  write  him  another  letter, 
saying  the  girls  had  arrived  and  when 
would  they  see  him  ?  The  letter  was  deliv- 
ered to  Bob  on  the  set.  He  read  it,  but 
didn't  say  anything.  He  stuck  the  letter  in 
his  pocket.  We  were  all  watching  him  and 
we  noticed  he  seemed  a  bit  uneasy.  He  kept 
taking  the  letter  out  and  reading  it  every 
now  and  then. 

"Finally,  he  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer. 
He  showed  the  letter  to  Norman  Taurog, 
the  director,  and  me.  He  asked  us  what  we 
thought  he  ought  to  do.  I  told  him  to  forget 
it,  that  they  probably  wanted  to  get  in  pic- 
tures or  wanted  to  borrow  some  money  or 
something.  Then  Taurog  piped  up.  He  took 
the  other  side  of  the  argument.  We  got 
into  a  terrific  discussion,  Taurog  insisting 
he  must  see  the  girls  and  I  telling  him 
not  to. 

"The  next  day,  we  had  the  secretary  call 
him  on  the  phone.  She  gave  the  name  of  one 
of  the  girls  and  pretended  to  be  real  sore. 
Bob  told  us  he  had  dismissed  the  whole 
matter.  But  we  found  out  that  he'd  made  a 
date  with  them.  He  got  through  work  about 
two  o'clock  that  afternoon  and  we  saw  him 
hanging  around  the  front  of  the  studio.  He 
waited  until  six  o'clock,  and  of  course  no 
one  showed  up. 

"He's  never  said  a  word  about  the  girls 
since.  I  don't  know  if  he  found  out  it  was 
all  a  rib,  or  not.  But  as  I  said  before,  he's 
pretty  shrewd.  He  probably  found  out  about 
it  and  wouldn't  give  us  the  satisfaction  of 
letting  us  know  he'd  been  taken  in." 

This  is  all  quite  typical  of  "the  Crosby." 
He'll  go  to  almost  any  lengths  to  pull  a  gag 
on  his  friends.  And  he  can  take  it,  too.  I 
recall  one  time  when  he  wore  a  very  loud 
overcoat  to  the  studio  one  morning.  Every- 
one on  the  set  made  fun  of  it.  Crosby  didn't 
mind.  He  liked  it,  and  that  was  that. 
Finally,  someone  hid  it.  Bing  didn't  say  a 
word,  but  left  the  studio  without  it.  When 
it  showed  up  mysteriously  the  next  day,  he 
pretended  nothing  had  happened.  And  pri- 
vately, he  was  enjoying  the  whole  affair. 

"But  the  thing  I  like  best  about  Bob,"  he 
went  on,  "is  his  absolute  honesty.  He's  just 
not  capable  of  putting  on  any  sham." 

And  I  went  away,  smiling  to  myself, 
because  those  were  almost  the  exact  words 
Bob  had  used  in  speaking  of  Bing.  I  guess 
they  must  really  be  a  couple  of  nice  guys.  At 
least,  each  one  thinks  the  other  is — which 
is  something. 
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And  Bob  Turns  the  Bazooka  on  Bing 


program,  but  he  had  the  Mills  Brothers 
coming  out  from  New  York  and  he  couldn't 
do  anything  until  they  were  through.  I 
could  tell  he  wanted  me,  though,  because 
I  heard  he  went  to  see  the  Woodbury  peo- 
ple right  after  that.  They  turned  me  down. 
They  said  they  wanted  big  names. 

"I  was  pretty  disappointed,"  Burns  ad- 
mitted, taking  a  long  drag  on  the  pipe. 
"I  wasn't  exactly  down  and  out,  but  that 
old  bank  account  was  getting  pretty  low. 
Finally,  I  told  my  wife  I  was  going  to 
shoot  the  works  and  go  to  New  York. 
Cal  Cool,  who  handles  a  lot  of  the  big 
broadcasts  for  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
advertising  company,  had  told  me  he 
thought  I  could  get  on  the  Rudy  Vallee 
hour  if  I  ever  went  to  New  York.  That 
had  been  sticking  in  my  craw  for  some 
time. 

"So  we  drew  the  money  out  of  the  bank 
and  drove  to  New  York.  But  after  I  got 
there,  I  got  cold  feet.  I  was  afraid  to  call 
Gordon  Thompson,  like  Cal  had  told  me, 
for  fear  he'd  turn  me  down.  Every  morning, 
I'd  make  up  my  mind  to  call  him.  I  had 
his  telephone  number  written  in  my  little 
book,  and  I'd  look  at  it  every  day  and  then 
find  some  excuse  to  put  it  off.  First,  I'd 
tell  myself  it  was  too  early  to  call — that 
he'd  just  come  into  his  office  and  was 
opening  his  mail.  Then  it  would  be  noon  and 
I'd  decide  to  wait  until  he  got  back  from 
lunch.  Finally,  it  would  be  too  late  to  call 
at  all  and  I'd  decide  to  wait  until  the  next 
day.  This  went  on  for  two  weeks. 

"Then  one  day  I  started  to  call  a  friend 
of  mine.  I  had  his  telephone  written 
right  on  the  same  page  with  Gordon 
Thompson's  number.  Suddenly  a  girl 
answered  the  phone  and  said  it  was  the 
Thompson  office.  I  was  scared  to  death. 
Then  I  made  up  my  mind  it  was  just  fate 
and  I  might  as  well  go  through  with  it. 
So  I  asked  for  Gordon  Thompson.  They 
told  me  he  was  busy.  I  told  them  I  knew 
that,  but  he  wasn't  too  busy  to  talk  to  me. 
I  commenced  to  get  my  courage  back  by 
this  time,  so  I  told  them  I  knew  he  wouldn't 
put  me  off  like  that  if  he  knew  I  had  driven 
three  thousand  miles  just  to  see  him.  So 
pretty  soon  Thompson  came  on  the  phone. 
He  asked  me  what  I  wanted. 

"  'I  want  to  get  on  the  Rudy  Vallee 
program,'  I  told  him. 

"  'How  long  are  you  going  to  be  in 
town?'  he  wanted  to  know. 

"  'Until  I  get  on  the  Vallee  program,' 
I  told  him.  T  came  here  to  get  on  the 
program  and  I'm  not  going  to  leave  until 
I  do.' 

"Well,  I  guess  he  thought  I  was  just 
funny  or  something,  because  he  finally  told 
me  to  go  over  to  the  broadcasting  station 
for  an  audition  the  next  morning. 

"When  I  got  there  the  next  day,  a  lot  of 
men  were  sitting  around  waiting  for  me. 
looking  kind  of  bored.  One  of  them  asked 
me  where  my  script  was. 

"  T  don't  use  a  script,'  I  told  him. 

"  'Don't  use  a  script !'  he  said,  looking 
pretty  mad.  'How  can  you  have  an  audition 
if  you  don't  know  what  to  say  ?' 

"  'I  just  talk,'  I  told  him.  'and  I  want 
to  get  on  the  Rudy  Vallee  program.' 

"So  then  they  told  me  to  go  ahead.  So 
I  started  talking  about  how  the  folks  down 
home  were  sure  going  to  be  disappointed 
when  they  heard  I  was  going  on  the  Rudy 
Vallee  program.  I  told  them  not  to  worry 
about  my  not  making  the  grade  on  an 
amateur  program  like  I'd  planned,  but 
that  I  was  just  trying  out  on  the  Vallee 
program  because  the  competition  wasn't  so 
keen. 
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"Well,  by  the  time  I  got  through,  those 
fellows  seemed  to  think  what  I  was  saying 
was  pretty  funny  and  they  said  I  could 
go  on  the  Vallee  program.  So  then  I 
went  over  and  got  myself  an  agent.  I  told 
them  I  figured  I  didn't  need  them  to  get 
me  a  job  because  I  had  already  got  it 
myself,  but  I  wanted  to  have  someone  go 
over  and  talk  about  money.  I  told  them 
I  didn't  really  care  about  the  money  and 
so  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  make  a  deal 
for  myself  and  that  was  why  I  was  hiring 
them. 

"So  they  went  over  to  see  the  Thompson 
people  and  they  told  them  I  didn't  care 
about  money  but  I  wanted  $250  a  week. 
Then  they  came  outside  where  I  was  wait- 
ing and  told  me  Thompson  would  only 
give  me  $200. 

"  'I'll  tell  you  what  you  do,'  I  told  my 
agents.  'You  go  back  in  there  and  tell  the 
Thompson  people  I  don't  really  care  about 


the  money  but  I'm  a  very  sensitive  person 
and  I  won't  think  they  feel  friendly  toward 
me  if  they're  going  to  argue  about  a  little 
thing  like  $50.  Tell  them  I'll  be  so  hurt 
I  won't  be  able  to  do  my  best  work  if 
they're  going  to  bicker  about  a  small 
amount  like  that.' 

"So  my  agents  came  out  in  a  few  minutes 
and  told  me  they'd  agreed  to  pay  the  $250 
just  to  keep  me  happy!" 

"Yes,  but  what  about  Crosby?  Where 
does  he  come  in  on  all  this?"  I  wanted  to 
know. 

"Just  a  minute  now.  Don't  rush  me,"  he 
said,  eyes  twinkling,  as  he  lit  his  pipe 
for  the  fourth  time.  "The  next  time  I  saw 
Bing  was'  right  there  in  the  broadcasting 
station  in  New  York.  I  was  just  finishing 
up  on  the  Vallee  hour.  Bing  was  guest  star 
on  the  Paul  Whiteman  program  and  had 
made  the  trip  just  for  that  reason.  As  I 
was  coming  out  of  the  station,  who  should 
I  run  into  but  Bing.  We  went  downstairs 
and  had  a  drink  together.  We  had  quite  a 
long  talk  and  I  found  out  how  Bing  had 
tried  to  get  me  on  his  program.  And  I 
knew  then  he  had  been  willing  to  take  a 
chance  on  me  just  because  he  liked  me. 
He  didn't  care  anything  about  my  having 
a  big  name.  He  just  liked  me.  And  I  felt 
pretty  good  after  that. 

"Well,  the  Vallee  broadcasts  did  me  a 
lot  of  good.  The  Thompson  people  told  me 
they  were  going  to  put  me  on  a  program 
with  Al  Jolson.  And  then  I  got  an  offer 


from  the  Kraft  people — Bing's  sponsors.  I 
never  did  know  from  Bing  direct  if  he 
was  responsible  for  that  offer.  He'd  never 
tell  you.  But  I've  always  had  a  sneaking 
hunch  he  was  behind  the  whole  thing. 

"Then  it  was  right  after  that  I  had  an 
offer  from  Paramount  to  act  in  "Rhythm  on 
the  Range,'  I  never  found  out  that  Bing 
had  anything  to  do  with  that,  either,  but 
I've  always  had  my  suspicions  that  he 
did.  He's  like  that  about  other  people. 
He's  always  figuring  out  some  way  to  give 
the  other  fellow  a  break.  He  doesn't  know 
what  the  meaning  of  the  word  'jealousy'  is. 
Why,  Bing  would  turn  his  back  to  the 
camera  or  even  get  out  of  camera  range, 
if  he  figured  he  could  give  somebody  a 
chance  by  doing  it. 

"That's  why  I  was  so  doggoned  mad  at 
an  article  that  came  out  in  one  of  the 
papers  one  time  saying  we  didn't  get  along. 
Fact  was,  I  was  having  dinner  out  at  the 


house  with  Crosby  when  someone  brought 
in  the  paper.  They'd  asked  me  out  for  a 
fried  chicken  dinner.  They  know  I  like 
fried  chicken.  And  they  fixed  up  a  lot 
of  biscuits  and  things  they  knew  I  liked 
to  go  with  it.  When  we  saw  this  piece 
in  the  paper,  I  was  pretty  mad.  But  then 
Bing  started  to  laugh,  it  struck  him  so 
funny.  There  we  were,  sitting  at  the  dinner 
table  in  his  house,  while  they  were  printing 
stuff  about  how  we  couldn't  get  along ! 

"Of  course,  I  got  all  the  sympathy.  Any- 
body in  my  spot  would.  Crosby,  everybody 
figures,  is  a  big  shot.  So  he  doesn't  want 
to  give  a  newcomer  a  break.  It  made  me 
good  and  sore!  So  you  know  what  we 
did?  We  wrapped  up  a  couple  of  pieces 
of  the  cake  we  had  for  dinner  and  sent 
-them  to  the  guy  that  wrote  the  article. 
On  one  of  them  we  wrote  'from  Bing 
Crosby'  and  on  the  other  'from  Bob  Burns.' 
Maybe  it  was  kind  of  silly,  but  I  felt 
I  just  had  to  let  him  know  he  was  wrong!" 

And  then  Bob  went  on  to  tell  me  a 
swell  story,  which  I  promised  him  I 
wouldn^t  tell,  about  heckling  Everett. 
Everett,  as  everyone  knows,  is  Bing's  older 
brother  and  manager.  It  was  Everett,  lo, 
those  many  years  ago,  who  took  Bing 
firmly  in  hand  and  started  worrying  about 
his  career.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
time  someone  started  worrying  about  his 
career  because  it  was  evident  at  that  time 
that  Bing  wasn't  going  to.  He  didn't  even 
care  if  he  had  a  career. 


Romance,  not  the  kind  acted  for  the  movie  cameras,  but  a  real  life  twosome,  are 
Binnie  Barnes  and  John  King,  pictured  above  at  a  popular  Hollywood  night  club. 
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So  when  Bing  brought  his  new  bride, 
Dixie  Lee,  out  to  the  house  to  live,  Everett 
started  thinking.  He  saw  that  this"  young 
brother  of  his  was  going  to  amount  to 
something  but  someone  else  would  have  to 
figure  out  the  whys  and  wherefores.  And 
then  Everett  became  so  wrapped  up  in 
Bing's  career,  he  couldn't  think  of  any- 
thing else.  Every  little  thing  in  connection 
with  Bing's  studio  and  radio  work  is  a 
constant  source  of  worry  to  Everett.  And 
for  the  past  few  years,  there's  been  a  new 
game  in  the  fun-loving  Crosby  family.  It's 
called  "heckling  Everett."  It's  gotten  to  the 
point  where  they  lie  awake  nights  think- 
ing of  new  schemes  to  annoy  Everett. 

And  when  Bob  told  me  of  his  first  meet- 
ing with  Mrs.  Crosby,  the  mother  of  the 
clan,  I  commenced  to  really  see  why  he'd 
made  a  hit  with  the  Crosbys.  It  was  because 
they'd  discovered  he  was  not  only  a 
heckler,  but  a  heckler  from  way  back. 

On  this  particular  occasion,  Bob  had 
dropped  in  at  the  office  of  Bing  Crosby, 
Inc.,  to  see  Bing.  There  was  no  sign  of 
Bing  but  he  was  presented  to  Mama 
Crosby,  who  had  dropped  by  to  pick  up 
Papa  Crosby  and  take  him  home  to  dinner. 
Just  at  that  moment,  Everett  came  in. 

"Have  you  met  Everett?"  Mrs.  Crosby 
asked,  proudly.  "He's  one  of  my  boys,  too." 

Everett  shook  hands'  with  the  bulky 
stranger  in  a  pre-occupied  manner,  mut- 
tering something  about  having   met  him 


before.  Bob,  with  a  peculiar  light  in  his 
eyes,  pretended  it  was  a  first  meeting. 

"Well,  well,  so  that  is  Everett,"  Bob  said 
to  Mrs.  Crosby,  in  a  rather  sad  manner, 
making  sure  Everett  had  not  gone  beyond 
earshot.  "All  I've  got  to  say  is  that  you 
must  be  mighty  happy  to  have  a  boy  like 
Bing  in  the  family !" 

Whereupon  Everett  realized  he'd  gotten 
more  than  he  bargained  for  in  agreeing  to 
help  Bing  put  Bob  Burns  over.  Bob  had 
caught  on  to  this  heckling  game  all  too 
soon. 

"Bing  and  I  have  a  lot  of  fun  together," 
Bob  resumed.  "We're  going  down  to  his 
ranch  next  Friday  to  do  some  shooting. 
He's  a  swell  guy  to  be  with.  Do  a  lot  of 
target  shooting.  Then  Bing  has  a  lot  of 
horses  down  there  we  have  to  look  over 
to  see  they're  in  shape  for  the  races  at 
Santa  Anita.  Play  a  lot  of  golf,  too.  You 
really  got  to  play  golf  to  be  a  friend  of 
Bing's.  Almost  got  in  wrong  the  last  time 
I  played  with  him,  though.  We  used  to 
play  together  all  the  time,  but  the  other 
morning  we  decided  to  split  up  and  play 
against  one  another.  It  was  just  a  lucky 
break,  but  our  twosome  won.  And  the  funny 
part  of  it  was  that  it  wasn't  much  fun  to 
beat  Crosby.  He's  a  lot  better  than  I  am, 
you  know,  and  it  didn't  seem  right  fair. 

"So  now  we've  decided  to  go  back  to  our 
old  team  work. 

"You  know,  another  thing  I  like  about 


Bing  is"  he's  so  darned  honest.  He  doesn't 
know  what  it  is  not  to  be.  If  you'd  invite 
him  to  dinner,  for  instance,  and  he  didn't 
show  up,  he'd  never  think  of  making  up 
some  big  story  about  how  he  had  to  do 
something  more  important  or  was  sick  or 
something.  He'd  just  say  he  was  awful 
sorry,  he  just  forgot.  And  you  can't  help 
like  and  respect  that  kind  of  a  guy,  believe 
me. 

"  'He  hasn't  changed  any,'  people  say 
about  Bing.  Why,  Bing  doesn't  know  what 
they're  talking  about.  If  you  pinned  him 
right  down,  he'd  tell  you  he  didn't  see  any 
reason  why  he  should  change  and  what 
do  you  mean  by  'change,'  anyway?  The 
very  thought  of  assuming  any  importance 
or  being  big-headed  has  never  occurred  to 
him.  He'd  never  be  able  to  figure  out  why 
he  should  be.  As  far  as  he's  concerned, 
he's  still  not  a  big  shot.  He's"  just  an 
ordinary  guy  who's  had  a  lucky  break. 

"And  now  I'm  awful  sorry  but  I  gotta 
go  and  meet  a  producer,"  this  big.  bulky, 
bright  blue-eyed  individual  announced,  sud- 
denly looking  at  his  watch.  "He  wants  to 
talk  to  me  about  my  next  picture.  Thanks 
a  lot  for  coming  over.  Sure  am  glad  to 
have  met  you." 

And  I  might  have  replied  that  the  pleas- 
ure was  all  mine.  In  his  own  words,  "you 
can't  help  like  and  respect  a  guy  that's 
earnest  and  sincere'' — like  that  old  Arkan- 
sas hill-billy,  Bob  Burns,  for  instance. 


In  the  Mood  for  Perfume 


violet  or  gardenia,  sparingly  applied,  will 
be  in  keeping.  Or  better  still,  there  is  the 
floral  bouquet  type  of  perfume,  combination 
of  many  flowers.  I  know  of  one  floral 
bouquet  that  combines  167  flowers  into  a 
conservative  yet  delightful  perfume ! 

The  custom  of  letting  a  perfumed  bath, 
or  a  sprinkling  of  toilet  water  or  scented 
eau  de  Cologne,  take  care  of  one's  day- 
time perfume  needs  has  been  gaining 
steadily  in  popularity.  Bath  essence  or  salts 
will  impart  a  mild  fragrance  that  is  lasting. 
And  a  scented  eau  de  Cologne  or  toilet 
water  splashed  over  your  neck,  arms,  and 
shoulders  after  a  bath  or  shower  will  leave 


a  soft  scent  that  is  as  lasting  as  that  of  a 
concentrated  perfume.  This  method  of  ap- 
plying scent  avoids  over-perfuming,  which 
is  an  unforgivable  sin. 

I  have  seen  a  man  get  up  and  move  from 
his  seat  on  a  train  because  he  couldn't 
stand  the  perfume  of  the  woman  in  front 
of  him.  He  might  have  liked  it  at  a  dance, 
but  it  was  too  heavy  and  over-powering  on 
his  way  to  work. 

Over-perfuming  is  usually  caused  by  ap- 
plying too  much  to  some  one  spot.  You 
should  diffuse  your  perfume,  so  it  seems 
a  part  of  you.  Perfume  gives  off  its  best 
fragrance  if  it  is  applied  directly  to  your 


skin.  Toilet  water  or  eau  de  Cologne  can 
be  splashed  or  sprayed  over  wide  areas. 
When  you  use  a  concentrated  perfume,  the 
best  spots  to  apply  it  are  on  your  neck, 
inside  the  elbows  and  wrists,  behind  your 
ears,  and  on  your  hair  and  eyebrows.  Per- 
fume on  hair  and  eyebrows  holds  its 
fragrance  longer  than  on  the  skin. 

If  you  put  perfume  on  your  clothes,  do 
it  at  least  an  hour  before  you  go  out  so 
it  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  spread  its 
fragrance.  Artificial  flowers  are  good  spots 
for  perfume.  If  you  have  any  kind  of  loose, 
flowing  drapery  on  your  dress  like  wide 
sleeves  or  a  flimsy  scarf,  a  touch  of  per- 
fume will  make  them  seem  more  diaphan- 
ous. When  you're  wearing  gloves,  put  a 
drop  of  perfume  inside  the  cuff  of  each 
one  to  keep  your  hands  delicately  scented. 

Don't  mix  your  perfumes.  Never  apply  a 
new  fragrance  as  long  as  any  hint  of  a 
different  one  remains.  When  you  apply 
perfume  directly  to  your  skin,  the  next 
bath  or  shower  will  take  away  the  old 
odor  so  you're  ready  for  the  new.  But 
if  you've  perfumed  your  hair,  you  must  be 
more  careful.  When  you're  looking  for- 
ward to  a  glamorous  evening,  it's  a  good 
idea  not  to  put  any  perfume  on  your  hair 
during  the  day.  Save  it  for  the  "big  mo- 
ment" perfume  you  use  in  the  evening. 

When  you  select  your  beauty  aids,  see  to 
it  that  they  don't  have  a  fragrance  that 
spoils  the  effect  of  the  perfume  you  have 
chosen  and  applied  so  carefully.  Rouge, 
lipstick,  face  powder,  foundation  cream, 
and  dusting  powder  hold  their  fragrance. 
Be  sure  the  ones  you  use  are  not  too 
strongly  perfumed. 

Here's  a  word  of  advice  to  you  who  like 
to  spray  your  perfume  on  with  an  atomizer. 
Whenever  you  put  new  perfume  into  it, 
remove  all  traces  of  the  old.  The  way  to  do 
it  is  to  spray  alcohol  through  it  several 
times,  then  swish  alcohol  around  inside  the 
bowl  so  it  reaches  every  corner.  Besides 
removing  odor  and  cleaning  your  atomizer, 
this  will  take  off  any  brown  stains  the 
perfume  may  have  left. 
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The  Secret  Heart  of  Carbo 


closed  Miss  Crews,  "laughs  at  all  the 
stories  about  her  as  silly  and  ridiculous, 
making  her  absurd  and  unreal.  She  her- 
self is  the  most  thoroughly  real  person 
I  have  ever  known.  Everything  she  says 
and  does  disproves  everything  that  has 
been  said  about  her.  Far  from  affecting 
any  pose,  she  is  altogether  simple  and 
genuine.  Contrary'  to  putting  herself  on 
a  pedestal,  she  is  humanly  down  to  earth. 
Beyond  any  lack  of  consideration  for 
others,  she  is  kindness  itself.  A  more  gen- 
erally misunderstood  person  never  lived. 
This  mistaken  idea  of  her  is,  curiously 
enough,  no  doubt  due  to  her  being  true 
to  herself.  She  is  so  hopelessly  honest 
that  anything  else  would  be  impossible 
to  her.  Her  one  passion  is  her  work, 
her  one  aim  to  give  it  her  best.  But  it 
takes  so  much  from  her  that  she  has  little 
left  to  give  to  other  things  and  other 
people.  Her  solitary  life  has  become  a 
matter  of  necessity.  Yet  there  is  still  an- 
other explanation — Garbo  is  shy." 

Miss  Crews  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
Then  humorous  eyes  twinkled  in  that 
merry  face  of  hers  as  she  related:  "My 
meeting  with  her  wasn't  at  all  what  I 
bad  imagined  it  would  be.  Frankly,  I 
dreaded  it.  To  me  she  was  just  the  great 
Garbo,  and  I  was  afraid  of  her.  How  to 
approach  her,  what  to  say  to  her,  had 
me  worried  almost  sick.  I'd  made  up  two 
or  three  little  set  speeches,  but  somehow 
they  didn't  set  well.  Anyway,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  spring  one  on  her.  Then  every- 
thing was  changed.  I  was  in  the  scene 
where  Prudence  is  going  into  the  opera 
box,  and  I'd  run  up  and  down  the  stairs 
six  times"  in  a  dress  which  weighed 
seventy -five  pounds.  Coming  down  the 
last  time  and  puffing  like  a  porpoise,  I 
ran  plump  into  Garbo  and  gasped,  'My 
God,  isn't  it  hot'  She  roared.  Meeting 
her  was  just  a  laugh." 

With  the  laugh  on  her,  Miss  Crews  seri- 
ously added :  "Garbo  has  a  divine  sense 
of  humor.  She  is  by  no  means  the  tragic 
person  she's  supposed  to  be.  Nor  does 
she  look  it.  As  to  looks,  I've  never  seen 
such  beauty  as  hers.  I'd  ahvays  imagined 
her  long  lashes  were  put  on.  Not  at  all. 
They're  her  own.  For  that  matter,  there's 
no  sham  of  any  sort  about  her.  She's  all 
real." 

When  it  came  to  the  acting  of  a  role 
famous  the  world  over,  Miss  Crews  spoke 
with  equal  authority :  "I've  seen  any  num- 
ber of  Camilles,  but  none  at  all  like 
Garbo's.  The  first  was  Sarah  Bernhardt's. 
At  that  time  I  was  six.  In  San  Francisco, 
where  we  lived,  my  mother  took  me  to  a 
matinee.  After  it  I  was  determined  to 
meet  the  famous  French  actress,  so  mother 
dragged  me — or  rather  I  dragged  her — 
around  to  the  stage  door.  Incredible  as 
it  may  seem  today,  when  no  end  of  people 
line  up  to  get  a  close  look  at  a  screen 
star,  we  were  the  only  ones  waiting  for 
the  great  Sarah  to  come  out.  Smiling  as 
I  dashed  up  to  her,  she  gathered  me  in 
her  arms  and  kissed  me.  That  kiss  left 
the  imprint  of  her  carmined  lips,  and  I 
was  so  proud  of  it  I  refused  to  wash  my 
face  for  days.  Years  later  I  saw  her  again 
in  the  same  role  in  London.  Still  later  I 
saw  Duse  play  the  part  in  New  York. 
Of  the  two  Bernhardt's  was  the  finer 
actress'  performance.  Duse's  the  greater 
artist's  portrayal.  There  wTasn't  a  trick 
that  Bernhardt  didn't  use,  but  in  Duse's 
performance  there  were  no  tricks.  You 
knew  Bernhardt  was  enjoying  it,  but  you 
never  got  that  impression  from  _  Duse. 
Garbo's  Camille  is  like  Duse's  in  its  sin- 
cerity and  simplicity." 


Continued  from  page  19 

"Had  Garbo  seen  it?" 

"Oh,  no !  Garbo  never  saw  anyone  play 
Camille.  She  said  she  was  glad  of  that 
when  I  told  her  of  others,  among  them 
Modjeska,  Margaret  Anglin,  Nance 
O'Neill,  and  Ethel  Barrymore.  Garbo  didn't 
want  hers  to  suggest,  even  unconsciously, 
the  slightest  imitation.  Here,  again,  her 
honesty  was  speaking.  'If  I  fail,'  she  told 
me,  'the  failure  will  be  mine  alone.'  I 
don't  think  she  had  the  least  idea  of  the 
great  triumph  she  was  to  achieve.  Her 
one  hope  was  that  she  would  be  physically 
able  to  get  through  the  picture.  All  along 
the  part  made  such  demands  on  her  that 
she  was  in  fear  of  breaking  down,  not 
only  for  two  weeks  as  she  did,  but 
completely.  That  beautiful  scene  in 
which  she  ran  with  Robert  Taylor  all 
the  way  through  the  fields  back  to  the 
cottage  was  a  terrible  strain  on  her, 
though  she  betrayed  no  sign  of  it  on 
the  screen." 

At  mention  of  Garbo's  surprising  thin- 


"Let  there  be  music,"  cry  Henry 
Armetta  and  Hugh  Herbert.  But  we 
suspect  the  wish  is  far  more  lyri- 
cal   than    their    execution  thereof. 


ness,  which  made  her  Camille  look  convinc- 
ingly ill,  Miss"  Crews  agreed:  "What  made 
Garbo's  the  most  interesting,  appealing  and 
realistic  Camille  I  had  ever  seen,  quite  aside 
from  her  incomparable  performance,  was 
the  knowledge  that  here  was  a  really  ill 
woman  playing  one  who  was  hopelessly  ill. 
For  this  reason  she  looked  the  part  as  no 
other  actress  has  looked  it.  No  wonder, 
since  she  weighed  less  than  a  hundred 
pounds !  When  you  consider  she  is  a  tall, 
large-boned  woman  you  realize  how  gravely 
ill  Garbo  must  be  to  weigh  so  little.  This 
made  her  an  interesting  study  to  me  all 
through  the  picture  and  her  Camille  a  real 
person.  'My  one  regret,'  she  told  me,  'is 
that  I  cannot  reach  the  heights"  I  want  to 
— I  haven't  the  physical  strength.'  " 

As  to  whether  that  lost  strength  would 
ever  be  regained.  Miss  Crews  informed  me : 
"That  is  what  Garbo  is  asking  herself.  In 
desperation  she  has  changed  doctors,  call- 
ing in  a  Pasadena  specialist.  Everything 
now  seems  to  depend  upon  what  he  may  be 
able  to  do  for  her.  On  this  hangs  no  less 
than  her  career.  She  does  not  want  to 
go  back  to  Sweden  and  retire.  That  re- 
port, she  assured  me.  has  no  truth  in  it. 
Far  from  longing  to  shut  herself  up  in  a 


castle  or  any  place  over  there,  she  wants 
to  go  on  with  her  work  in  Hollywood. 
Her  whole  heart  is  in  it.  T  love  every  bit 
of  it,'  she  declared,  'and  I  am  so  unhappy 
to  be  sick.  I  am  fighting  now  to  be  well, 
figbting  for  my  life — for  acting  is  my  lite.'  " 
It  was  amazing  to  hear  with  what  frank- 
ness the  hitherto  reticent  star  had  talked 
of  herself. 

"I  myself  was  amazed,"  admitted  her 
confidante.  "But  I  think  her  playing  Camille 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  change- 
in  her.  She  seemed  to  want  to  bring  her- 
self closer  to  peopfe.  She  confessed  to 
me  that  she  was  terribly  lonely.  Always 
leaving  at  five,  she  said:  T  don't  know 
why  I  go  home.  It  is  so  lonely.'  Almost 
pathetically  she  would  ask  me  of  a  morning, 
'What  did  you  do  last  night?'  When  I  told 
her  of  passing  the  evening  with  a  few 
friends  at  home  she  would  say :  'Really ! 
That  must  have  been  nice.  I  envy  you.' 
It  seemed  so  strange  for  her,  the  great 
Garbo  who  could  have  anyone  she  wanted, 
to  be  lonely;  why  she  didn't  have  people 
about  her.  'How  can  I  ask  them  to  come 
and  see  me  now  after  keeping  them  away 
for  so  many  years?'  she  said.  'They 
wouldn't  understand.  How  could  they?  It 
would  be  only  natural  for  them  to  suppose 
I  had  followed  my  mode  of  living  merely 
for  effect.  I  could  not  explain  it  was  because 
of  shyness.  The  fault,  of  course,  is  all  mine. 
I  should  like  to  overcome  it,  but  now  it 
is  too  late.'  " 

At  long  last  Garbo  stood  revealed,  not 
as  a  studied  poseusc,  but  as  a  simple  human 
being  with  a  simple  human  failing. 

"My  first  realization  of  it,"  said  Miss 
Crews,  "came  with  Garbo's  readiness,  even 
eagerness,  to  make  friends  writh  everyone 
in  the  picture.  But  one  story  that  got  into 
print  told  of  her  treating  a  little  girl  un- 
kindly. The  exactly  opposite  was  true,  for 
when  that  child  fumbled  a  scene  Garbo 
went  through  it  seven  times  and  helped  the 
youngster  with  all  the  patience  and  kind- 
ness in  the  world.  She  was  terribly  hurt 
at  reading  the  story.  But  her  lively  sense  of 
humor  was  most  in  evidence.  It  amused  her 
to  watch  me  smoking  a  real  cigar  after 
the  prop  man  had  offered  to  make  a  harm- 
less imitation  of  one.  She  had  still  more 
fun  when  the  scene  with  the  pigeons'  was 
finished.  In  collecting  them  the  owner 
noticed  one  was  missing.  Garbo  whispered 
something  to  him.  "Please,  Miss  Crews,'  he 
begged,  'give  me  back  my  pigeon.'  When  I 
protested  I  didn't  have  it,  Garbo  suggested 
that  I  raise  my  voluminous  skirts,  ap- 
parently knowing  what  was"  under  them. 
Sure  enough !  The  lost  pigeon  was  found 
nesting  in  my  petticoats." 

Another  incident  served  to  disprove  the 
imperious  Garbo  tradition. 

"Her  greatest  ambition  in  'Camille.' " 
Miss  Crews  revealed,  "was  to  realize  the 
death  scene  which  she  made  such  a  mag- 
nificent piece  of  acting.  One  day  when  I 
wasn't  working  I  walked  into  the  closed  set 
without  knowing  that  scene  was  being 
played.  Instantly  Garbo  pulled  the  sheet 
up  over  her  face.  Then,  drawing  it  down 
off  her  eyes,  she  peeked  out  and,  seeing  me, 
called :  'Darling,  come  on !  I  didn't  recog- 
nize you  without  your  make-up.  When  I 
get  through  with  this  we'll  talk.'  Our  last 
scene  together  was  the  first  one  of  the 
picture  showing  Camille  and  Prudence  as 
they  rolled  along  in  their  carriage.  Garbo 
seemed  to  feel  it  might  be  not  only  the  last 
scene  but  her  last  picture.  When  I  spoke 
of  how  happy  I'd  been  with  her.  she  choked 
up  with  the  word? :  'Yes.  we  have  been  very 
hanpy  together.  Don't  say  any  more — I'm 
going  to  cry.' " 
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Danger  Below! 


Slim  began  and  then  his  rush  of  words 
were  cut  off  by  the  quick  cry  from  above. 

"Headache  below !"  Two  words  to  strike 
dread  to  the  hearts  of  linemen  and  grunts 
alike.  Even  Slim  sensed  the  horror  of  that 
danger  signal. 

In  a  flash  it  had  happened,  the  lineman 
clutching  frantically  at  the  falling  wrench 
and  Stumpy  missing  it  by  less  than  a  foot 
and  grinning  a  little  weakly  at  it  lying 
buried  deep  in  sand  and  the  cactus  it  had 
uprooted. 

"Tom!"  Pop's  voice  was  all  hardness 
now  as  he  glared  at  the  man  in  the  tower. 
"Next  time  you  get  the  dropsy  I'll  have 
to  send  you  down  the  road!" 

Already  Slim  had  seen  all  he  wanted  to 
see,  had  come  to  know  all  he  wanted  to 
know.  This  and  this  alone  was  to  be  his 
life. 

"I  could  climb  one  of  those  towers,"  he 
said  slowly. 

"So  could  a  monkey!"  Pop  laughed 
shortly.  "But  what  good  would  he  be 
when  he  got  up  there?"  He  stopped  a 
moment  as  he  saw  the  abashed  look  come 
over  the  boy's  face.  "Climbing  a  tower's 
only  the  first  part  of  being  a  lineman, 
Slim.  It's  what  you  can  do  after  you've 
dumb  it  that  counts.  There'll  be  three  mil- 
lion people  depending  on  this  tower  line 
for  electricity.  It's  got  to  feed  power  to 
trains  and  trolleys  and  factories.  It's  got 
to  carry  light  to  streets  and  homes  and 
hospitals.  And  it's  got  to  be  built  so  it 
won't  ever  fail.  That's  what  line  work  is, 
and  it  takes  linemen  to  do  it." 

"But  that's  just  what  I  want  to  do." 
The  boy  insisted  stubbornly.  "Ever  since 
I've  been  watching  your  gang  it  seems  like 
I'm  just  obliged  to  get  to  be  a  lineman. 
Won't  you  give  me  a  chance?" 

"Sorry,  son."  Pop's  hand  went  suddenly 
to  the  boy's  shoulder.  "You  have  to  have 
experience." 

He  started  toward  the  truck  with  the 
others  already  putting  away  winches  and 
line. 

"But  experience  is  just  what  I  need!" 
Slim  followed  him,  protesting.  "I'll  never 
get  to  be  a  lineman  riding  herd  on  my 
uncle's  ranch." 

Their  laughter  was  flung  back  at  him 
as  the  truck  moved  forward  and  now  there 
was  only  the  sand  and  desolate  cactus  and 
the  tower  left  to  him. 

The  days  went  and  Slim  didn't  miss  one 
of  them  and  now  it  was  almost  as  though 
he  was  a  part  of  it  all  himself. 

Even  Red,  who  had  never  much  felt  the 
need  of  anyone  but  himself,  couldn't  help 
liking  this  kid  with  the  questioning  mind 
and  eager  eyes,  and  he  laughed  as  Slim 
stood  by  admiringly  one  day  as  he  laced 
on  his  hook  boots. 

"Think  your  feet  would  fit  these  better 
than  they  fit  those  cattle  trails?"  he  jibed 
good  naturedly.  Then  as  the  kid  nodded 
eagerly,  "If  I  don't  quit  stunting  you  can 
probably  have  these  before  long." 

"Why?"  The  question  came  eagerly. 
"Won't  you  want  'em?" 

"No."  Red's  words  came  dryly.  "I  just 
want  to  be  buried  in  my  bare  feet." 

Slim  looked  at  him  long  and  hard. 

"What  do  you  do  it  for  if  it  might 
kill  you?"  he  demanded. 

"If  you  just  sit  and  wait  for  it  old  age'll 
kill  you  just  as  dead  as  the  highest  pole 
you  could  fall  off.  I'd  rather  have  some 
fun  first." 

"Me  too!"  Slim's  words  came  in  a  rush. 
"I'm  going  to  be  a  lineman,  too." 

"You  going  to  ride  your  horse  right  up 
the  tower?"  one  of  the  grunts  jeered.  "A 
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heifer  chaser  like  you  couldn't  climb  any- 
thing !" 

"I  can  climb  you  high  enough  to  reach 
your  mouth  and  shut  it!"  Slim  shouted, 
and  the  grunt  squared  off  ready  to  fight. 

"You  pop  off  at  me  like  that  again  and 
I'll  bust  your  mouth  in,"  he  bellowed. 

Slim  rushed  toward  him. 

"You'll  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  wish- 
ing you  had  back  the  hand  that  done  it!" 
he  shouted,  and  the  gang  roared. 

Red  came  over  in  that  easy,  laughing 
way  of  his. 

"Go  eat  your  dinner  while  you  still  got 
your  teeth,"  he  advised  the  grunt,  and 
there  was  a  new  respect  in  his  eyes  as  he 
faced  Slim.  "You  really  want  a  job?"  he 
asked. 

"Sorry,  son,"  Pop  put  in  quickly.  "This 
gang's  full."  But  there  was  something 
almost  like  regret  in  his  voice. 

"It  won't  be  if  that  guy  bothers  me 
again,"  Slim  said  slowly. 
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He  mounted  his  pony  and  was  off,  but 
in  less  than  an  hour  there  he  was  back 
again,  his  eyes  straining  against  the  sun 
as  he  looked  up.  And  so  it  was  that  he 
was  the  one  who  saw  Tom  lose  hold  of 
the  insulators  and  saw  the  long  chain  of 
porcelain  discs  plunging  to  the  ground  be- 
fore any  of  them  heard  the  quick  cry. 

"Headache  below !" 

There  was  no  kindness  in  Pop's  face  or 
voice  when  he  faced  Tom  after  that  first 
apprehension  was  over. 

"You  can  get  your  money  tonight,  Tom. 
You're  through." 

Hard  words,  but  Pop  had  to  say  them. 
That  was  what  being  a  boss  meant.  Hurt- 
ing one  man  for  the  good  of  the  others. 
And  a  grunt  might  have  been  killed  by 
that  falling  insulator. 

"Ed,  you  can  take  Tom's  place  tomor- 
row." The  steel  was  still  in  his  voice  as 
he  went  on :  "The  rest  of  you  grunts  pick 
up  that  mess  and  put  it  on  the  truck  so 
we  can  go  home.  It's  quitting  time." 

"Mister,"  Slim  pushed  forward,  "you 
need  a  man  now,  and  I'm  the  man  you 
need!  I  ain't  never  wanted  to  do  nothing 
yet  as  bad  as  I  want  to  be  a  lineman.  You 
gotta  let  me  go  to  work  for  you.  I'll  work 
for  nothing  until  you  see  I  can  do  it." 

"Not  on  no  job  of  mine  you  won't,"  Pop 
said  firmly.  "If  a  man's  fit  to  hire  he's  fit 
to  pay,  but  I  ain't  sure  you  could  cut  it." 

I'm  sure,  Pop."  There  was  Red  grin- 
ning in  that  abashed  way  men  have  when 
they  are  stirred.  "Give  me  this  boy  for  a 


grunt  and  I'll  teach  him  how  to  cut  it." 

It  wasn't  what  Slim  wanted,  being  a 
grunt,  feet  safe  on  solid  earth  while  men 
worked  on  that  shining  tower  over  him. 
But  it  was  the  beginning.  And  it  brought 
about  something  that  was  almost  like  a 
friendship  between  him  and  Red  and  he 
learned  as  much  about  him  as  anybody 
could  learn,  and  as  little.  And  though  no- 
body had  ever  known  where  Red  had  come 
from  or  where  he  was  going  he  learned  that 
he  liked  to  be  alone  nights  when  work  was 
over  but  that  didn't  keep  him  from  being 
a  better  friend  than  others  who  had  the 
easy  gift  of  companionship. 

He  saw  what  Red  was  keeping  from 
Pop,  that  Ranstead  his  co-worker  on  the 
tower  was  unsteady  from  nights  of  drink- 
ing in  town  and  Red  shouldered  his  work 
to  keep  the  man's  job. 

There  was  that  day,  too,  when  two  men 
came  to  the  camp  and  seeing  that  Slim 
was  young  and  new  to  the  game  took  him 
aside  to  tell  him  how  he  could  double  his 
salary  by  gambling  in  town.  It  was  Red 
who  stopped  that.  His  laugh  gone  now,  his 
muscles  tensed  as  he  spoke. 

"If  I  catch  you  coming  out  here  looking 
for  helpless  kids  again  I'm  going  to  put  a 
permanent  wave  in  your  spine." 

But  that  didn't  keep  Red  from  going  to 
town  himself  on  Saturday  night.  After  all, 
what  did  a  lineman  make  good  money  for 
if  not  to  risk  it  in  a  poker  game  and  feel 
a  different  kind  of  excitement  from  the 
daily  one  on  the  tower? 

Slim  had  gone  to  town  with  the  rest  of 
them  and  he  was  at  the  post  office  getting 
a  money  order  to  send  to  his  aunt  when 
Ranstead  came  in. 

"You  busy,  Slim?"  And  then  at  the  boy's 
negative,  "Pop  and  Red  and  I  need  some 
help.  It's  a  crooked  game,  and  there's  five 
of  them  and  they've  got  guns.  So  don't 
start  nothin'  'till  I  get  there." 

Slim  didn't  have  to  be  asked  twice. 

"What  you  doing  here,  Slim?"  Pop 
asked  as  he  came  from  the  pool  room  into 
the  small  one  where  the  game  was  going 
on. 

"Looking  for  a  poker  game,"  Slim 
grinned.  "I  run  into  Ranstead  on  the  street 
and  he  told  me  I'd  flush  my  bird  here." 

Red  looked  at  him  with  slow  delibera- 
tion that  told  the  boy  he  understood. 

"Pull  up  a  chair  and  sit  down,  Slim," 
he  said  tersely.  "You'll  do  fine." 

There  was  something  swell  about  that 
kid,  Red  thought,  seeing  him  take  up  his 
hand  as  if  he  knew  what  it  was  all  about, 
seeing  him  take  the  cigar  Pop  offered  him 
and  seeing  the  muscles  tighten  about  his 
mouth  and  nothing  else  to  show  his  inner 
excitement  when  the  door  opened  again 
and  Ranstead  came  in. 

"Well,  boys,  I  borrowed  some  more 
money  and  this  time  I  got  an  idea  my 
luck's  about  to  change." 

It  was  the  signal  they  had  been  waiting 
for.  Slim  reached  over  and  pulled  out  the 
pair  of  aces  from  the  gambler's  sleeve  and 
the  fight  was  on.  Quick,  vicious,  and  con- 
clusive, the  linemen  were  there  wielding 
pliers  and  wrenches  before  the  others  had 
a  chance  to  draw  their  guns. 

"They're  still  alive,"  Red  said  as  he 
bent  over  the  men  sprawled  on  the  floor. 
"I  guess  the  devil  doesn't  want  'em  !" 

There  wasn't  enough  Red  could  do  for 
a  friend  like  this.  There  was  Slim  to  help 
along,  to  be  taught  from  books  and  diagram 
all  the  things  a  lineman  should  know.  To 
be  taught  on  the  tower,  too.  For  night 
after  night  they  climbed  it,  these  two,  with 
Red  going  over  the  work  that  had  been 
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done,  standing  over  him  as  he  showed  the 
kid  how  even-thing  was  done. 

Ranstead  was  drinking  heavier  since  the 
excitement  of  the  fight  and  Red  was  doing 
most  of  his  work  now.  But  there  came  a 
day  when  even  Red  couldn't  help  him.  That 
awful  day  when  the  shout  "Headache 
below"  didn't  mean  danger  narrowly 
averted  but  a  dead  man  lying  on  the 
ground. 

A  moment  before  Ranstead  had  been 
alive,  had  been  laughing  up  there  on  the 
tower.  Slim  couldn't  help  that  shudder  as 
they  carried  him  away. 

"Come  out  of  it,  Slim."  Red's  arm  went 
around  his  shoulder.  "We  all  gotta  go  some 
dav.  It  might  as  well  be  in  a  belt  as  in 
bed." 

So  that  was  how  Slim  got  what  he 
wanted.  Red's  friendship  was  the  important 
thing,  though,  even  more  important  than 
working  on  the  tower.  Slim  found  that 
out  the  day  the  men  came  from  company 
headquarters  to  investigate  Ranstead's 
death  and  the  rumors  of  his  drinking.  It 
would  mean  Pop's  job  if  Red  didn't  take 
the  responsibility  of  being  the  one  who 
had  known  about  it.  So  Red  took  it.  And 
Slim  took  it  along  with  him. 

They  went  to  Chicago,  the  two  of  them, 
and  Red's  eyes  lighted  in  a  new  way,  the 
way  they  did  when  he  put  work  away  from 
him  and  gave  attention  to  only  living  again. 
That  was  Red,  for  you.  Working  hard  at 
his  job  and  playing  hard  when  it  was 
finished. 

It  was  at  a  hospital  they  stopped  first, 
and  when  the  girl  Cally  came  into  the 
waiting  room  Slim  knew-  why  they  had 
come  to  Chicago  and  why  this  was  the 
first  place  they  had  stopped. 

For  they  looked  at  each  other,  Cally 
and  Red,  and  it  was  different  from  the 
way  people  usually  looked  at  each  other 
for  all  that  they  were  so  casual.  And  her 
nurse's  uniform  making  Cally  look  dif- 
ferent from  other  girls,  frailer  somehow 
and  yet  stronger,  too,  and  her  smile  com- 
ing so  swiftly. 

"Red — so  you  have  come  back!"  Her 
eyes  were  happy  and  sad  all  at  once.  "How- 
long  this  time,  Red?" 

"Same  old  story-  Till  the  bank  roll's 
spent." 

"Same  old  story."  She  looked  taller 
somehow,  squaring  her  shoulders  like  that. 
"Same  old  Red." 

"You  didn't  expect  me  to  change,  did 
you?"  Red  asked  a  little  uneasily. 

"No."  The  word  came  so  slowly  with  her 
eyes  somehow  giving  it  emphasis.  "I've 
given  up  expecting." 

Red  turned  away  from  that  look  in  her 
eyes. 

"Well,  this  reunion  needs  some  celebrat- 
ing," he  laughed.  "What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  it?" 

"Whatever  you  like.  Red."  Cally's  laugh 
came  in  answer  to  his.  "I'll  be  off  duty  at 
six." 

"Good.  Slim  and  I'll  go  to  a  hotel  and 
change  our  clothes  and  then  we'll  pick  you 
up  at  your  apartment  and  take  Slim  out 
and  show  him  how  the  other  half  lives." 

"Listen."  Slim  put  in  diffidently.  "If  you 
two'd  rather  just  be  together  I  ain't  fixin' 
to  get  in  your  way.  I  can  find  plenty  to 
do  alone." 

"Alone?"  It  was  Red's  old  laugh  coming 
then.  "A  city  like  this  eats  lonely  country 
boys  alive.  No,  Slim,  you're  learned  a  lot 
about  line  work,  but  there's  one  part  of  it 
I  still  got  to  show-  you.  How  to  step  up 
the  voltage  in  the  bright  lights!'^ 

That  was  how  it  began  with  Slim  ador- 
ing this  girl  because  she  meant  so  much  to 
Red  and  with  Cally  liking  Slim  because 
he  was  Red's  friend. 

Neither  of  them  knew  at  first  when  it 
began  to  change,  when  Slim  began  adoring 
her  because  she  was  Cally  and  because  her 
eyes  were  brave  and  her  smile  tender,  or 


when  Cally  first  began  to  sense  -the 
strength  that  lay  behind  the  boy's  slimness 
and  began  looking  for  the  glow  that  came 
in  his  eyes  when  they  looked  at  her. 

But  afterwards  they  knew  it  was  that 
day  Red  left  them  together  at  the  table 
while  he  went  on  from  the  supper  room 
of  the  hotel  to  that  inner  room  where  there 
were  roulette  wheels  and  all  the  other 
gambling  devices  that  ahvays  stirred  him 
to  fever  heat. 

"Don't  you  reckon  we  ought  to  stop  it?"' 
Slim  said  quietly. 

"You  can't  stop  him,"  Cally  said  softly. 
And  then  quickly  she  turned  the  talk  away, 
so  that  it  was  of  another  Red  they  talked, 
the  Red  Cally  had  met  when  they  had 
brought  him  to  her  hospital  after  an  ac- 
cident on  the  tower  and  of  the  man  she 
had  grown  to  know  during  his  long  con- 
valescence. 

Then  it  was  of  Slim  they  talked  and 
somehow-  it  was  as  if  she  had  always 
known  the  shy  ranch  kid  he  told  her  about 
and  of  the  aunt  and  uncle  who  had  brought 
him  up  and  of  the  sage  country-  and  the 
pony  he  had  ridden.  They  talked  about  the 
tower  too,  for  the  tower  was  part  of  Slim 
now,  and  Cally's  eyes  that  had  been  laugh- 
ing before  were  grave  now  as  she  listened. 

"Yes,  it's  fun  for  you  now."  Bitterness 
underscored  her  words.  "But  you're  getting 
into  it  deeper  and  deeper.  It's  getting  a 
hold  on  you.  Soon  it'll  get  you  as  it's  got 
Red.  And  you  won't  be  able  to  quit  even 
if  you  want  to." 

"But  I  don't  want  to,"  Slim  said  slowly. 
"And  Red  don't  either." 

"No,  and  he  never  will  now."  Cally's 
hand  pressed  tightly  together.  "But  you, 
Slim,  you're  young  enough  to  get  out  or 
get  ahead.  Go  back  to  that  ranch  or  go  into 
maintenance  line  work  where  you'll  have 
a  future  or  do  anything,  while  you  still 
can." 

But  even  as  she  spoke  she  saw  her  words 
couldn't  reach  him,  any  more  than  they 
had  reached  Red. 

It  was  the  next  day  Red  bought  the 
bracelet  for  Cally  in  the  expensive  jewelry 
store  on  Michigan  Avenue,  and  he  laughed 
when  the  clerk  brought  the  engagement 
ring  tray  out.  too. 

"Did  you  think  I  was  going  to  get  mar- 
ried too?"  He  smiled  at  Slim. 


"Yeah."  Slim  tried  to  shake  off  the  de- 
pression that  had  come  to  him.  "Aren't 
you  ?" 

"Not  for  a  while  yet."  Red  smiled  con- 
fidently. "I  got  my  faults,  Slim,  but  I'm 
still  not  mean  enough  to  tie  Cally  to  'em 
for  life." 

Slim  had  to  say  something  then  even 
though  every  word  of  it  went  against  the 
new  knowledge  that  had  come  to  him. 

"Ain't  you  never  stopped  to  think  she 
might  want  to  be  tied  to  'em?"  he  asked. 

"Yeah."  The  words  came  sharply.  "And 
that's  why  I  am  going  to  keep  right  on 
moving  while  she's  still  young  enough  for 
her  wants  not  to  hurt  her.  I  think  a  lot 
too  much  of  her  to  make  a  young  widow- 
out  of  her.  All  a  lineman  like  us  can  offer 
a  wife  is  to  bounce  around  the  country 
with  him  like  a  postage  stamp — until  he 
gets  canceled.  So  the  best  thing  I  can  give 
Cally  is  just  what  I'm  giving  her.  A  nice 
goodbye  present." 

That  evening  they  went  to  Cally's  apart- 
ment for  dinner.  Red  had  asked  for  that, 
and  Cally  had  cooked  a  dinner  the  likes  of 
which  Slim  had  never  known,  with  thick 
steak  and  onions  and  apple  pie. 

"Slim !"  Red's  voice  came  suddenly  as 
he  pushed  his  coffee  cup  away.  "The  mov- 
ing finger  has  written.  Life's  become  sim- 
ple again.  We're  going  back  to  work." 

Suddenly  Slim  felt  as  if  he  were  no 
longer  alive.  And  Cally  got  up  quickly  and 
ran  into  her  bedroom  slamming  the  door 
behind  her. 

"I  kind  of  hated  it,  breaking  it  to  her 
so  abruptly."  Red  got  up  and  took  the 
jeweler's  box  from  his  pocket  and  thrust 
it  in  her  bag  lying  on  the  table.  "But 
quickest  cut,  cleanest  healed.  I  didn't  figure 
she'd  take  it  so  hard,  though.  I'm  glad 
I  brought  this  along."  He  stared  at  the 
bottle  on  the  table  before  him.  "We'll  have 
a  stirrup  cup  and  she'll  cheer  up  all  right." 

Cally's  eyes  were  still  red  when  she  came 
into  the  room  again  but  Red  had  gone  into 
the  kitchen  in  search  of  a  corkscrew  so 
there  was  only  Slim  to  see. 

"Well,  it  looks  kinda  like  we're  going." 
It  was  something  of  a  struggle  to  say  it  so 
casually  and  to  grin  while  he  said  it. 

"Yes."  Her  words  came  slowly.  "I  knew 
it  when  he  said  he'd  have  dinner  here.  It's 
always  like  this.  I  look  up  from  my  work 
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and  there  he  is  again  and  then  all  in  a 
minute  he's  gone.  And  this  time  you're 
going  too.  Oh  Slim,  will  you  write  to  me? 
I  never  know  from  one  minute  to  the  next 
where  he  is  or  how  he  is  or  even  if  he  is, 
and  now  I  won't  know  about  you  either." 

"Well,  I  don't  write  so  good,  but  if 
you'd  like  me  to — -"  he  began  and  then  he 
saw  how  different  her  eyes  looked,  softer 
and  more  tender  and  deeper  even  than  they 
had  been  in  that  moment  when  she  first 
saw  Red  again. 

They  heard  Red  coming  then  and  some- 
how they  were  apart  again  and  so  he 
sensed  nothing  as  he  looked  at  them. 

It  was  different  going  back  to  work  with 
a  new  gang  even  with  Red  there  working 
on  the  lines  with  him.  Funny  to  climb  up 
to  the  tower  without  Pop  shouting  instruc- 
tions and  Stumpy  grinning  up  at  them  from 
the  ground. 

From  the  beginning  Slim  didn't  like  Wil- 
cox, the  other  lineman,  even  before  he  be- 
gan to  show  his  jealousy  of  Red.  Foolish 
for  a  man  to  get  worked  up  because  Red 
was  so  good  at  that  work  of  his.  As  if  he 
could  help  being  the  best  lineman  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  But 
when  Red  was  promoted  to  the  job  Wilcox 
had  wanted  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
man's  hatred. 

So  Slim  wasn't  too  surprised  the  day  he 
saw  Wilcox  flush  when  he  came  upon  him 
working  on  the  safety  reinforcements  of 
the  ladder  Red  was  using. 

"I'll  rig  them  safety  lines,  Wilcox,"  he 
said.  "You  ain't  going  to  rig  no  ladder  Red 
works  on.  I  wouldn't  trust  one  of  your 
knots  to  hold  a  necktie." 

Of  course  he  knew  he  would  have  to 
watch  himself  after  that.  Slim  was  no  fool 
when  it  came  to  sizing  up  a  man  and  his 
hatred.  But  he  hadn't  expected  the  attack 
so  soon.  For  with  a  lunge  Wilcox  drew 
out  his  knife  and  was  at  him  and  Slim 
had  just  time  enough  to  swing  his  pliers 
with  a  smashing  blow  at  the  man's  head 
as  the  knife  struck  him. 

It  was  a  small  place,  the  Cactus  Thorn 
Hospital,  nothing  like  the  big  hospital  in 
Chicago  where  Cally  worked,  and  yet 
sometimes  in  the  beginning  when  he  was 
delirious  Slim  thought  it  was  Cally  taking 
care  of  him.  And  it  hurt  to  come  back  to 
consciousness  again  and  find  that  the  nurse 
wasn't  Cally  at  all  but  a  huge,  motherly 
woman  who  clucked  at  him  like  a  friendly 
hen. 


But  one  day  the  door  to  his  room  opened, 
and  this  time  it  zvas  Cally.  He  knew  she 
was  real,  for  before  when  he  had  only 
dreamed  her  she  had  always  been  laughing 
and  in  her  nurse's  uniform.  But  this  time 
she  was  wearing  her  hat  and  she  was  cry- 
ing a  little  as  she  came  over  to  him. 

He  didn't  know  then  that  Cally  had 
given  up  her  job  in  the  hospital  and  the 
promotion  that  was  coming  to  her  to  be 
with  him.  He  only  knew  that  she  was 
there  and  that  she  was  staying  as  long  as 
he  needed  her,  and  somehow  that  was 
enough  to  know. 

She  was  sitting  beside  Slim's  bed  when 
Red  came  in,  and  even  then  the  man  didn't 
see  it  was  different  from  all  the  other  times 
he  had  seen  her. 

After  that  there  was  a  month  of  being 
together  for  Slim  and  Cally  for  there  didn't 
seem  to  be  anything  this  girl  couldn't  do 
once  she  set  her  mind  to  it.  And  she  bad- 
gered the  doctor  into  letting  her  be  Slim's 
nurse  and  afterwards  even  the  doctor  said 
the  boy  wouldn't  have  recovered  so  quickly 
but  for  her. 

It  was  when  he  was  packing  to  leave 
the  hospital  and  she  was  helping  him  that 
Slim  was  able  to  thank  her. 

"You  don't  have  to  thank  me,"  she 
flushed.  "I  wanted  to  take  care  of  you  and 
get  you  all  well  again."  She  waited  as  the 
eagerness  came  into  his  eyes  and  was  gone 
again  and  then  she  saw  him  drag  out  his 
lineman's  shoes.  "Oh,  Slim!  You're  not 
going  back  to  the  camp !"  she  cried.  "You 
mustn't !  You  can't !  I  couldn't  stand  it  if 
you  went  back  to  that  horrible  work,  ever. 
You  can  find  another  job — " 

"I  ain't  looking  for  another  job,  Cally," 
Slim  said  slowly.  "I'm  a  lineman.  If  I 
wasn't  a  lineman  there'd  be  nothing  left 
of  me." 

"There'd  be  me !"  The  words  came  in 
spite  of  pride,  in  spite  of  herself.  "Slim,  I 
didn't  come  out  here  to  nurse  you.  I  came 
because  I  had  to,  because  I  love  you  and 
I  wanted  you  to  love  me.  And  you  do, 
Slim,  you  know  you  do!" 

She  was  in  his  arms  ,  then,  his  mouth 
holding's  hers  hard. 

"I  think  I  knew  it  in  Chicago,"  he  said 
slowly.  "I  tried  to  fight  against  it  cause  I 
didn't  know  how  you  felt  and  there  was 
Red.  And  there  still  is  Red.  He  loves  you, 
too,  Cally." 

"No,  Slim."  She  met  his  eyes  gravely. 
"He  thought  he  did,  but  he  never  really 


loved  anything  but  gambling  and  wander- 
ing around  and  line  work.  I  did  love  him 
once  Slim,  but  I  learned — " 

She  stopped  as  the  quick  knock  came 
at  the  door  and  the  foreman  of  the  con- 
struction gang  came  in.  At  first  she  was 
frightened,  then  her  eyes  glowed  as  she 
heard  him  offer  Slim  a  maintenance  job. 

"Oh  Slim,  tell  him  you  will!"  she 
begged.  "Tell  him  now.  Don't  you  see  what 
it  means?" 

It  was  almost  as  if  she  had  not  spoken 
at  all. 

"What's  Red  going  to  do?"  Slim  asked. 

"Well,  he  got  a  wire  from  Pop  Traver 
about  a  construction  job  back  East  and  I 
guess  he's  going  to  it.  But  I'm  glad  you're 
going  to  stay  with  us,  Slim.  I've  got  to 
report  to  the  office,  but  I'll  see  you  soon." 

Slim  took  a  quick  step  after  him  as  the 
door  closed  but  then  Cally  was  there  fling- 
ing her  arms  around  him  and  her  happi- 
ness holding  him. 

"The  first  thing  we  gotta  do  is  see  Red 
and  tell  him  the  truth,"  Slim  said  then. 

"There  isn't  much  more  to  tell,  is  there?" 
Red's  voice  came  bitter  and  hard  from  the 
doorway. 

"No,  there  ain't,  Red."  Slim  looked  at 
him  straight  and  hard.  "We  wasn't  aiming 
to  double-cross  you  but  we  fell  in  love 
and  we're  fixing  to  get  married." 

"Married?"  Red's  voice  was  suddenly 
flat,  but  the  black  scowl  was  gone  now. 
"That's  different."  He  found  he  could  al- 
most smile  again  as  he  closed  the  door. 
"Good  luck  to  you." 

Cally  looked  at  the  closed  door  for  a 
moment. 

"I  know  how  you  feel,  Slim.  But  it's 
the  only  way.  He'll  get  over  it,  he's  got 
his  work  and  his  wandering  around  and 
gambling,  and  we — we've  got  each  other." 

Slim  nodded,  his  throat  still  hurting 
from  that  look  in  Red's  eyes.  "How  soon 
can  you  get  your  stuff  together?"  he  de- 
manded. "We  gotta  get  married  and  catch 
the  next  train  back  to  Pop.  I  gotta  go. 
You  can't  build  much  of  a  future  on  broken 
promises.  And  I  told  Pop  I'd  come  back." 

"No,  Slim !"  Her  voice  came  harshly.  "I 
couldn't  stand  you  being  a  lineman  any 
more.  If  you  go  back  to  it  we're  not  going 
to  be  married." 

Afterwards  she  was  sorry  for  her  words 
and  the  tears  that  had  driven  her  from  the 
room.  But  then  it  was  too  late,  for  Slim 
was  gone,  and  even  as  she  looked  about 
the  desolate  room  she  heard  the  train 
whistle  as  it  left  the  station. 

It  wasn't  easy,  forgetting  Cally.  Even  up 
on  the  tower  with  Red  and  things  being 
the  way  they  used  to  between  them  and 
Pop  down  on  the  ground  shouting  orders 
and  Stumpy  grinning,  she  had  a  way  of 
coming  into  his  thoughts  unexpectedly,  and 
even  months  later  the  memory  hurt. 

Then  came  that  night  of  wind  and  rain 
and  thunder  and  the  city  suddenly  cut  off 
from  lights  and  the  emergency  call  that 
sent  them  out  in  the  storm.  One  of  the 
linemen  quit  after  a  few  hours  of  it  but 
the  rest  of  them  stayed. 

It  was  then  Cally  came.  She  had  gone 
to  the  boarding  house  and  the  landlady 
had  told  her  where  they  were  working, 
and  so  she  had  come  as  she  had  wanted 
to  so  badly  in  all  the  long,  lonesome 
months  away  from  him. 

She  stood  on  the  ground  looking  up  at 
Slim  and  seeing  him  there  unafraid  she 
smiled  and  flung  her  hands  upwards.  Then 
suddenly  she  steeled  herself  as  she  heard 
the  explosive  crack  of  a  breaking  winch 
line  and  saw  it  sweep  Slim  off  the  tower. 

For  a  moment  he  hung  there  dangling 
limply  in  his  belt  and  then  Red  made  a 
frantic  lunge  for  him  and  caught  himself 
on  the  insulators. 

Slim  saw  him  on  the  burning  wires  and 
pulled  himself  toward  the  tower.  But  Red 
was  gone  before  he  could  reach  him. 
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It  helped  having  Cally  there  beside  him 
when  he  looked  down  on  Red's  dead  face, 
helped  to  have  her  hand  held  tight  in  his. 

"Lafe  says  he'll  take  you  home,"  Pop 
said  brusquely.  "I  reckon  you'll  be  want- 
ing a  few  days  off  anyway.  We'll  finish 
here  all  right." 

"Yeah."  Slim's  voice  came  dazed  and 
broken.  "But  I  ain't  going  'till  we're  fin- 
ished here." 


The  old  fear  was  hurting  Cally  again 
but  when  he  turned  and  smiled  she  put 
her  hand  on  his. 

"All  right,  Slim,  go  ahead,"  she  smiled 
steadily.  "I'll  be  waiting  for  you.  I'll  be 
waiting  for  you  always,  now." 

There  was  only  time  for  that  quick  kiss 
and  then  he  was  climbing  the  tower  again, 
higher  and  higher  until  she  could  no  longer 
see  his  smile  or  the  long,  lean  grace  of 


him,  could  only  see  the  darker  shadow  he 
made  against  the  sky  as  distance  widened 
between  them. 

Something  of  bis  own  valor  stirred  in 
her  then  and  she  wasn't  afraid  any  longer. 
She  smiled  again  and  the  hurt  that  had 
lain  on  her  heart  lifted,  and  suddenly  she 
knew  that  she  was  done  with  fear  forever ; 
that  never  as  long  as  she  lived  would  she 
be  afraid  of  anything  again. 


friends  and  the  fascination  this  town  will 
always  hold  for  me.  But  I  really  haven't 
left  any  of  that.  Hollywood  is  still  as  much 
a  part  of  my  life  as  ever — through  Stu. 
We  have  the  same  friends,  we  go  to  the 
same  places,  we  enjoy  the  same  things'  I 
did  when  I  had  my  own  career." 

It  was  cold  outside  in  spite  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  The  fire  crackled  cheer- 
fully, shedding  light  on  the  tea  cups,  the 
thin  sandwiches  on  a  tray,  and  June's  softly 
waved  head  resting  in  utter  contentment 
against  the  back  of  a  comfortable  chair. 

She  reminisced:  "At  the  time  I  married 
Stu  I  had  made  four  pictures  in  a  row, 
I  was  very  tired  and  thin  and  in  a  run- 
down condition.  We  had  arranged  so  that 
we  could  take  a  long  honeymoon  trip.  We 
were  gone  almost  seven  months,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  we  knew  Bud  (that's 
Stuart,  Jr.'s  nickname — why  I  don't  know) 
was  coming.  It  was  impossible  to  plan  to 
return  to  the  screen  for  a  year  after  that. 

"I  sometimes  think  it  was  particularly 
easy  for  me  to  give  up  my  work,"  she  con- 
tinued, "because  there  was  never  any  big 
renunciation  scene,  or  making  up  my  mind 
one  way  or  another  about  it.  Even  now  I 
wouldn't  flatly  state  that  I  would  never 
come  back.  I  hate  closing  doors — taking 
definite  stands  about  anything  important. 

"The  truth  is  that  June  Collyer  merely 
drifted  very  happily  and  very  lazily  into 
being  Mrs.  Stuart  Erwin.  I  suppose  if  Stu 
had  put  down  his  foot  and  said,  'No  more 
career,  young  woman,  you  are  a  wife  and 
mother  now,'  I  would  have  always  had 
that  contrary  hankering  harboring  in  my 
soul  for  the  forbidden  fruit.  But  Stu  wanted 
me  to  do  exactly  as  I  pleased  about  it.  He 
doesn't  mind  if  I  want  to  dabble  in  some- 
thing now  and  then.  A  couple  of  years  ago 
we  went  on  a  personal  appearance  tour  to- 
gether and  I  never  had  such  a  good  time. 
The  only  thing  Stu  has  always  urged  me 
to  do,  is  to  be  careful  of  my  health,  and 
to  make  sure  I  was  strong  enough  before 
even  thinking  of  a  career  on  either  stage 
or  screen." 

June  almost  died  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  her  second  baby.  For  four  months  she 
remained  in  the  hospital,  her  life  hanging 
on  a  slender  thread.  When  she  was  brought 
home  to  slow  recuperation,  it  was  certainly 
no  time  to  be  thinking  of  returning  to  the 
very  hard  work  of  the  Hollywood  studios. 
That  was  one  important  reason  for  her 
almost  complete  retirement. 

"But  if  you  really  want  the  truth,"  she 
laughed,  "I  adore  my  home,  I  love  being 
with  my  children,  I  enjoy  everything  about 
the  management  of  a  house,  I  want  to  be 
entirely  free  to  spend  every  moment  I  can 
with  Stu — and  that's  the  real  reason  back 
of  everything !  I'm  not  trying  to  say  that 
domesticity  would  or  could  solve  the  hap- 
piness problems  of  every  girl  who  has  had 
a  career  before  the  camera.  I  can  only  say 
that  it  has  in  my  cabe." 

She  smiled :  "I  can't  imagine  two  grow- 
ing and  husky  children  leaving  much  time 
for  restlessness  in  anyone's  life.  But  per- 


haps that  is  because  I  spend  so  much  time 
with  them.  We  have  a  nurse  and  a  very 
good  one,  but  because  I  enjoy  them  so  much 
I've  made  it  more  or  less  of  a  habit  to 
take  complete  charge  of  the  children  during 
the  morning  hours. 

"Of  all  the  hours  of  the  day  I  think 
mornings  belong  to  children.  We  are  pretty 
early  risers  as  a  family,  and  it  is  seldom 
indeed  that  I'm  not  in  the  nursery  in  time 
to  dress  the  children  and  play  games  while 
the  nurse  is  preparing  their  breakfast. 

"If  Stu  is  working,  the  children  go  with 
me  in  the  car  either  marketing,  or  on  short 
shopping  expeditions  in  Hollywood.  If  the 
weather  is  nice  we  take  walks,  or  work 
in  the  garden — though  Judy  isn't  much 
help,  there.  She  digs  up  as  much  as  Bud 
and  I  plant ! 

"At  one  o'clock  I  may  have  a  luncheon 
date,  or  another,  and  more  serious  shopping 
tour,  fittings  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
which  would  tire  the  children.  I  never  play 
cards  in  the  afternoon — because  I  don't 
play  bridge  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the 
second  place  I  like  to  be  home  by  four 
o'clock.  I  like  to  arrange  the  flowers  for 
the  table,  see  how  the  plans  for  dinner  are 
coming  along,  and  to  have  one  hour  at  least 
to  read  to  the  children  before  their  bed- 
time. Also,"  June  laughed,  "I've  listened 
to  more  bedtime  radio  programs  than  any 
other  woman  in  the  world,  and  I  know  it ! 

"Stu  usually  comes  home  before  six 
o'clock  and  the  hour  between  six  and  seven 
we  always  spend  out  here,  alone,  because 


we  seldom  have  guests  when  Stu  is  work- 
ing." June  looked  around  the  room  with 
its  deep  lounge  chairs,  its  magazine  and 
book-strewn  tables,  the  little  bar  in  the 
archway.  The  playroom  is  built  separately 
from  the  house  for  two  very  good  reasons. 
First,  the  Erwins  built  it  after  the  pur- 
chase of  the  main  house,  and  then  it  per- 
mits for  entertainment  without  disturbing 
the  children. 

"This  is  really  the  happiest  hour  of  our 
day,"  she  went  on.  "Erwin  loves  to  mix 
around  with  some  special  cocktail  recipe 
before  our  dinner,  and  then,  of  course,  we 
have  to  devote  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to 
the  dogs." 

"Have  you  so  many  pets?"  I  wanted  to 
know. 

"Pets?"  she  echoed.  "We  have  a  small- 
sized  zoo !  I'm  not  joking.  Dogs  are  Stu's 
hobby,  and  we  have  eight  champion  show 
dogs.  I'm  not  fooling  when  I  say  I  think 
he  gets  more  of  a  kick  out  of  the  ribbons 
they  win  than  out  of  his  own  successful 
pictures.  They  are  constantly  being  entered 
in  this  show  or  that  one  and  we're  con- 
stantly hiking  off  to  Santa  Barbara  or  even 
San  Francisco  to  see  how  they  fare  with 
the  judges.  We  stand  like  a  couple  of  doting 
parents  while  the  judges  pass  on- 'points.' 
and  we  suffer  every  bit  as  much  if  one 
of  our  darlings  is  neglected — which  isn't 
very  often,  thank  heavens !" 

"Between  previews  and  dog  shows  it 
doesn't  leave  you  much  time  for  entertain- 
ing," I  suggested. 
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June  said:  "It  isn't  quite  as  bad  as 
that.  We  Erwins  do  enjoy  parties  whether 
we  give  them  or  one  of  our  friends.  That's 
one  thing  I  particularly  love  about  Stu. 
He's  not  one  of  those  men  to  complain 
at  struggling  into  his  dress  clothes  if  he 
knows'  there's  a  party  afoot.  He  really  has 
a  gift  for  enjoying  everything— which, 
believe  me,  is  a  marvellous  trait  in  a 
husband ! 

"Naturally,  the  parties  we  give  here 
at  home  are  small,  intimate  affairs.  You 
see,  we  are  a  pretty  crowded  household 
what  with  the  two  children,  the  nurse, 
the  butler  and  cook.  I  seldom  plan  a  party 
here  at  home  that  this  room  can't  accom- 
modate. 

"Our  favorite  gathering  of  the  clan  is 
about  sixteen  guests  out  here.  In  the  sum- 
mer-time, of  course,  we  use  the  patio  and 
the  porches,  cocktails  are  served  here, 
and  then  about  ten  o'clock  buffet  supper 
is  brought  out  from  the  main  house  and 
served  on  card  tables.  The  menus  depend 


on  the  weather.  In  the  summer  we  have 
cold  sliced  turkey,  green  salads  and  so 
on.  In  the  winter,  baked  ham  and  Bos- 
ton beans,  salads  and  the  usual  run  of 
buffet  food.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  a 
long  time  ago  that  guests  are  much  hap- 
pier with  simple  good  food  than  with  all 
the  trick,  disguised  dishes  in  the  book ! 
Men,  particularly,  like  real  food  even  at 
parties.  Erwin  taught  me  that!  And  it's  a 
practice  at  this  house. 

"You  see,"  she  went  on,  "ours  is  not 
an  elaborate  household,  and  that  is  prob- 
ably why  the  management  of  our  home 
has  never  been  any  part  of  a  task.  There 
are  no  cut  and  dried  rules'  about  any- 
thing. Yet,  surprisingly  enough,  we  have 
fallen  into  very  convenient  habits  of  our 
own  accord,  which  means  that  we  have 
none  of  that  usual  movie  difficulty  cf 
meals  at  odd  hours  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  think  if  Stu  and  I  have  any 
particular  secret  of  happy  marriage,  and 
personally    I   hate   marriage    'recipes,'  it 


is  in  complete  freedom  in  thought  and 
action  with  which  we  share  our  lives.  That 
we  happen  to  enjoy  the  same  things  and 
places  and  people  is  just  an  added  break 
in  the  amount  of  real  fun  we  have  in  being 
together. 

"Right  now  we  are  full  of  plans  about 
a  new  home  we  are  going  to  build  when, 
and  if  we  ever  dispose  of  this  one.  But 
we  are  just  as  excited  over  a  trip  we 
may  or  may  not  take  around  the  world! 
When  we  get  tired  playing  with  those 
plans,  we  switch  over  to  the  show  we 
might  do  on  Broadway  some  indefinite 
season!  The  grand  part  of  it  all  is  that 
we  may  do  all  of  those  thing — or  we  may 
do  none  of  them  But  we  have  a  good 
time  !" 

Seeing  June  again  after  such  a  long 
time,  I  couldn't  doubt  that.  She  actually 
shines  with  the  happiness  she  has  found 
in  the  newest  and  greatest  role  she  has 
ever  played — Mrs.  Stuart  Erwin,  at 
home ! 


"In  England,"  said  Mrs.  Shirley,  accept- 
ing the  tea  Anne  gave  her,  "they  used  to 
have  a  baking  day  once  a  week.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  I  remember  they 
used  to  make  dozens  of  tiny  tarts,  at 
least  one  fruitcake,  a  spongecake  or  some 
white  cake,  and  a  jar  of  cookies.  Nobody 
thought  then  of  having  things  fresh  every 
day,  as  we  do  now.  Now  we  all  buy  what 
we  want  just  before  we  are  ready  to  put 
it  in  our  mouths.  Much  more  convenient, 
too. 

"About  the  tarts :  I  remember  we  used  to 
have  curd  tarts  that  were  quite  nice.  They 
made  them  like  the  cheese  cakes  you  have 
here,  but  they  added  currants  or  raisins. 
Then  we  used  to  have  fruit  or  jam  tarts, 
especially  raspberry  tarts  with  a  froth  of 
whipped  cream  on  top. 

"For  a  tea  like  this,  we'd  serve  water- 
cress sandwiches.  The  bread  would  be  as 
thin  as  paper,  and  the  cress  chopped  up 
inside.  Usually  had  a  currant  cake,  too, 
but  people  didn't  eat  a  great  deal — just  a 
sandwich  or  a  slice  of  cake." 

"Imagine — and  nobody  cared  how  fat  you 
were  then !"  sighed  Phyllis.  "Do  you  know, 
Anne  only  weighs  IOOJ/2  right  this  min- 
ute, and  you  never  see  her  gain  an  ounce ! 
She  can  eat  ice  cream,  rich  pastries,  candy 
and  everything  and  nothing  happens !" 

The  girls  looked  at  each  other  and  gig- 
gled again. 

"We  have  a  gag  now,"  said  Anne,  when 
she  could  speak,  "that  whatever  happens  to 
one  of  us,  always  happens  to  the  other.  If 
I  go  out  all  dolled  up  in  a  new  dress  and 
get  something  down  the  front,  the  very 
next  day.  Phyl  gets  something  on  her  new 
dress !  I  went  to  Palm  Springs  last  week- 
end and  got  a  fever  blister — you  can't  see 
it  now — and  when  I  came  home,  if  Phyl 
didn't  have  one,  too  !" 

"I  tell  you  a  nice  thing  to  serve  at  teas," 
put  in  Mrs.  Shirley,  "you  can  have  them 
for  breakfast  or  for  a  hot  bite  before  bed- 
time, too,  if  you  have  hearty  appetites. 
Brioche  is  the  name.  I'll  look  up  the  recipe." 

BRIOCHE  CAKES 

1     cake  Fleischmann's  yeast 

1     cup  scalded  milk 

1/3  cup  sugar 

V/2  cups  flour 
Mix,  let  rise,  add  Y2  teaspoon  salt, 
1/3  cup  melted  butter,  2  eggs,_lj4  cups 
flour  and  grated  rind  and  juice  of  l/2 
lemon.  Beat  well,  let  double  its  bulk, 
beat  again,  roll  out  y2  inch  thick,  spread 
lightly  with  butter,  fold  over  to  make 


Inside  the  Stars'  Homes 
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It's  tea-time  for  Phyllis  Fraser 
and  Anne  Shirley,  whom  you  meet 
"Inside  the  Stars'  Homes"  in  this 
story    on    pet    Hollywood  dishes. 


three  layers,  cut  in  strips  -)4  inch  wide, 
bring  ends  together  to  form  a  circle 
let  rise  to  twice  its  size  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven  (425°).  Ice  with  confec- 
tioner's icing  and  sprinkle  with  chopped 
blanched  almonds. 

"People  have  those  for  early  breakfasts 
when  they're  going  out  to  ski,"  commented 
Anne,  "Phyl  and  I  don't  ski.  We  stand 
around  and  watch  the  snow  sports  and  slide 
a  little,  but  we  can  think  of  easier  ways 


to  break  our  necks  than  that.  We  don't  even 
go  horseback  riding.  We  play  tennis  and 
swim  and  let  it  go  at  that." 

"I  know  what  men  like,  if  they  come 
in  for  tea  or  after  a  picture,"  said  Phyllis. 
"Biscuits!  Any  old  kind.  There's  some- 
thing called  Crispcts  that  are  awfully  good." 

CRISPETS 
2  cups  flour 

4  teaspoons  Royal  baking  powder 
J/2  teaspoon  salt 
2  tablespoons  Crisco 
Yx  cup  milk 

Grated  cheese  (Kraft) 
Fruit 

Sift  baking  powder,  flour  and  salt 
together.  Rub  the  Crisco  in  with  the 
fingers  and  mix  to  a  soft  dough  with 
milk.  Roll  out  quite  thin.  Cut  in  four- 
inch  squares,  on  each  square  place 
grated  cheese  and  slice  of  an  apple,  or 
any  fresh  fruit.  Wet  the  edges  and 
fold  over  in  a  triangle,  pressing  the 
edges  together  tightly.  Drop  in  deep 
hot  Crisco  and  fry  slowly  until  brown 
on  both  sides. 

"YoU  can  put  sausage — little  teeny  ones 
— in  those  instead  of  fruit,"  said  Anne. 
"You  might  die  of  indigestion,  but  they're 

good." 

The  doorbell  rang  and  both  girls  darted 
to  the  window.  A  more  than  ordinarily 
good-looking  youth  stood  outside. 

"We  would  have  company  when  we're 
busy !"  they  sighed.  "Mother,  tell  him  to 
come  back !" 

Before  the  youth  was  dispatched,  the 
telephone  bell  was  ringing.  No  sooner  had 
the  patient  mother  put  off  that  caller  than 
it  rang  again. 

"There  will  be  a  mob  here  in  half  an 
hour,"  she  said,  returning,  but  she  said  it 
calmly.  She's  used  to  it  with  two  pretty 
girls  in  the  house. 

"We  have  the  nicest  crowd !"  Anne 
beamed.  "There's  Paula  Stone,  and  Pat 
Ellis  and  Tom  Brown  and  Owen  Johnson, 
and  Jimmy  Ellison  and  Denny  Moore  and 
the  Durkin  girls — " 

"We  haven't  seen  Grace  and  Bill  Henry 
since  they  were  married,"  observed  Phyllis, 
"they  must  be  going  domestic." 

"All  the  kids  play  Tripoly  now,"  said 
Anne,  "it's  grand  fun.  We  play  for  a  cent, 
and  at  the  end  of  an  evening  you  can  lose 
as  much  as  sixteen  cents  if  you're  not 
lucky !  We're  crazy  about  it." 

"We're  crazy,  all  right !"  said  Phyllis, 
and  they  giggled  together. 
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Don't  let 


Blackheads . .  Large 
Pores . .  Blemishes 
spoil  your  looks! 


Fight  them  with  rousing 
UNDER  SKIN  treatment 

MEN  get  the  difference  at  a 
glance!  Blackheads,  blemishes, 
even  coarse  pores  make  the  prettiest 
girl  into  a  "plain  Jane." 

Well,  you  don't  have  to  be  plain! 
Those  little  faults  that  dot  your 
skin  are  easy  to  reach.  They  start  just 
underneath! 

Begin  today  to  use  the  rousing  Pond's 
deep-skin  treatment.  It  tones  up  faulty 
oil  glands — chief  cause  of  blackheads  and 
blemishes.  Livens  circulation.  Invigorates 
the  under  tissues,  so  your  outer  skin  will 
be  clear  .  .  .  fine  textured  .  .  .  flawless! 
The  fresh  unspoiled  skin  that  makes 
people  say  "Pretty  girl." 

Do  this  twice  daily  .  .  .  Here's  the 
simple  Pond's    treatment   hundreds  of 


women  follow.  It's  easy  to  do. 
Zfoeryw/fAf,  cleanse  with  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 
As  it  brings  out  the  dirt,  stale  make-up  and 
skin  secretions,  wipe  it  all  off.  Now  pat 
in  more  cream — briskly.  Rouse  that  faulty 
underskin!  Set  it  to  work  again — for  that 
clear,  smooth,  unblemished  skin  you  want. 
Every  morning,  and  during  the  day,  repeat 
this  treatment  with  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 
Your  skin  comes  softer  every  time.  Feels 
better,  looks  better,  and  powder  goes  on 
beautifully. 


granddaughter  of  the  late  C.  OLIVER  ISELIN  : 
L  "I  depend  entirely  upon  Pond's  Cold  Cream  to 
P        keep  my  skin  clean,  smooth,  and  free  from  skin 

faults.  1  use  it  ui^hl  ami  day.  It's  indispensable."' 

Do  this  regularly.  As  blackheads  soften, 
take  a  clean  tissue  and  press  them  out. 
Now  blemishes  will  stop  coming.  And  the 
places  where  pores  showed  largest  will  be 
finer  textured. 

SPECIAL  9-TREATMENT  TUBE 

and  3  other  Pond's  Beauty  Aids 


POND'S,  Dept.  7S-CD.  Clinton,  Conn. 
Rush  special  tube  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  enough  for  9 
treatments,  with  generous  samples  of  2  other  Pond's 
Creams  and  5  different  shades  of  Pond's  Face  Powder. 
I  enclose  10c  for  postage  and  packing. 

Name  . 

City  State  

Copyright.  li'37,  Pond's  Extract  Company 


SCREENLAND 


NO  SKINNY  WOMAN 
HAS  AN  OUNCE  OF 

SEX  APPEAL 


by  professional  models 

BUT  SCIENCE  N 
HAS  PROVED 
THAT  THOUSANDS 
DONT HAV£  TO  BE 

SK/NNV 

NEW  "7-POWER"  YEAST  TABLETS 
GIVE  THOUSANDS  10  TO  25  LBS. 
—in  a  few  weeks! 

THOUSANDS  of  skinny  people  who  never 
could  gain  before  have  quickly  put  on 
pounds  of  naturally  attractive  flesh  with 
these  new  "7-po\ver"  Ironized  Yeast  tablets. 
Also  they've  gained  naturally  clear  skin,  new 
pep,  new  friends — in  almost  no  timet 

Scientists  recently  discovered  that  many  are 
thin  and  rundown  only  because  they  do  not 
get  enough  Vitamin  B  and  iron  in  their  food. 
Without  these  you  may  lack  appetite,  and 
not  get  the  most  good  out  of  what  you  eat. 

Now  one  of  the  richest  known  sources  of 
Vitamin  B  is  cultured  ale  yeast.  The  finest  im- 
ported cultured  ale  yeast  is  now  concentrated 
7  times,  made  7  times  more  powerful.  Then  it 
is  combined  with  3  kinds  of  iron,  whole  yeast 
and  other  ingredients  in  pleasant  tablets. 

If  you,  too,  need  these  elements  to  aid  in 
building  you  up,  get  these  new  "7-power" 
Ironized  Yeast  tablets  from  your  druggist 
today.  Note  how  quickly  they  increase  vour 
appetite  and  help  you  get  more  benefit  from 
the  body-building  foods  that  are  so  essential. 
Then  watch  flat  chest  develop,  skinny  limbs 
round  out  to  natural  at- 
tractiveness, skin  clear 
to  natural  beauty.  Soon 
you  feel  like  a  different 
person,  with  new  charm. 


7  REASONS 
WHY  THEY 
BUILD  UP 


for  Plenty  of  to, 

need  Vitamin  B. 

3  Aid  in  gettiri 
ALL  Mil1  good  01 

of  food  where  Viti 
niin  B  is  deficien 

4  Nerves  deplete 


aiding  vitamir 
5  Skin  erupt 
due  to  Vitan 
deficiency  com 
g  Growth,  dev 

Vitamin 


energy,  pep 


Money-back 
guarantee 


tablets  just  a  short  time.  See 
if  they  don't  aid  in  building 
you  up  in  a  few  weeks,  as  they 
have  helped  thousands  of  others. 
If  you  are  not  delighted  with  the 
benefits  of  the  very  fh>t  pack- 
age, your  money  back  instantly. 

FREE  offer! 

To  start  thousands  building  up 


The  Truth  About  Tone 

Continued  from  page  22 


highbrows  bent  on  reviving  the  theatre. 
To  be  perfectly  truthful,  Franchot  Tone 
expressed  lowbrow  leanings  whenever  any- 
one threatened  to  turn  stuffy  on  him.  Def- 
initely he  was  a  buoyant  Bohemian.  He 
was  a  lad  who  was  constantly  aiming  for 
joy  with  a  vengeance  and  he  took  his 
pleasure  with  a  splendid  gaiety,  wherever 
he  could  find  it. 

Of  course,  he  wouldn't  settle  anywhere 
but  in  the  most  frolicsome  block  in  Green- 
wich Village  itself.  Instinctively  he  was 
drawn  to  the  merry  good  fellowship  of  the 
artistic  crowd — actors  and  actresses,  au- 
thors and  musicians  and  painters ;  the  best 
ones,  the  bad  ones,  and  the  indifferent  all 
attracted  him.  In  those  days  he  sought 
friendships  with  all  sorts  and  ages.  He  was 
so  vital  and  alert,  so  ever  ready  to  share 
and  to  dash  out  anywhere  or  be  dashed  in 
upon,  that  in  return  he  was  affectionately 
dubbed  "a  swell  sport." 

For  five  glorious  years  the  man  you  now 
know  as  a  movie  hero  was  an  unfettered 
citizen  of  this  intoxicating,  uninhibited 
world  of  the  Village.  Each  night  he'd  start 
off  with  his  contribution  to  an  outstand- 
ing play  uptown ;  then  he'd  return  to  play 
the  night  through  until  dawn.  The  color- 
ful cafes  where  the  tourists  go  were  too 
trite 'for  him.  Franchot  set  the  rendezvous 
at  a  tavern  like  The  Black  Cat  or  The 
Pirate's  Den.  There  was  sure  to  be  plenty 
of  lively  talk  and  laughter,  with  Franchot 
generally  inspiring  it  by  some  sudden  wit- 
ticism or  preposterous  gag. 

It  was  he,  I  recall,  who  danced  with  a 
stunned  street  cleaner  beneath  the  L  on 
6th  Avenue.  Franchot  and  pals  were  wend- 
ing their  way  home  from  Tony's  about 
four  a.m.  A  trifling  argument  arose.  "I'll 
bet  you  can't  get  a  street  cleaner  to  dance 
with  you!"  That  taunt  was  something  a 
Tone  positively  couldn't  dismiss  as  of  no 
consequence.  He  strode  towards  the  first 
white-wing  they  sighted.  "My  friends  and 
I  have  been  debating  the  relative  merits 
of  the  waltz  and  the  fox-trot.  Now  you 
seem  to  be  a  person  who'd  recollect  the 
majesty  of  the  Viennese  waltz.  You  do, 
don't  you?"  A  dubious  yes  was  evoked. 
"Then,"  remarked  Franchot  as  casually  as 
possible,  "I  believe  you'll  help  me  prove 
my  point.  You'll  allow  me?"  And  before 
the  astounded  street  cleaner  could  muster 
up  a  retort  of  any  kind,  he  was  being 
waltzed  around,  in  and  out  of  the  elevated's 
structure,  by  this  mad  gentleman  in  white 
tie  and  tails ! 

So  long  as  I've  said  this  much.  I  might 
as  well  disclose  what  Franchot  did  with 
the  sum  he  earned  by  winning  this  bet. 
It's  never  been  mentioned  in  print,  but 
here's  the  story.  He  bought  himself  a  park 
bench,  ordering  it  the  identical  size  of  the 
Central  Park  settees,  and  with  the  stand- 
ard paint  job.  The  evening  it  was  delivered 
he  and  his  confreres  in  this  particular  ad- 
enture  toted  it  into  the  park  and  relaxed 
on  it  until  an  officer  came  into  view.  Then 
they  calmly  picked  up  the  bench  and  be- 
gan to  walk  away  with  it.  Naturally,  this 
caused  official  protest.  When  they  persisted 
that  it  was  their  own  property  and  refused 
to  leave  it,  the  wagon — no  less  ! — was  sum- 
moned. In  night  court  Franchot  produced 
the  bill  of  sale  and  they  were  acquitted.  So 
the  devils  taxied  their  teaser  right  back  to 
the  park  and  were  picked  up  bv  another 
rreconcilable  hand  of  the  law.  The  third 
ime  they  were  sirened  to  court  in  a  Black 
Mariah  the  poor  judge  was  fit  to  be  tied. 

Enough  is  enough  !"  he  shouted,  forgetting 
his  dignity.  Never  one  to  be  a  pest,  Fran- 
hot  politely  shouldered  his  bench  and  re- 


tired well  satisfied  with  the  night's  romp. 
The  crowd  that  had  gathered  at  the  runur 
of  these  goings-on  gave  him  a  rousing 
cheer.  Here  was  a  man  among  mice ! 

I  recall  that  it  was  when  his  fifth  year 
in  the  Village  rolled  around  that  Franchot 
scored  so  decidedly  on  Broadway  and  re- 
solved to  take  a  real  apartment.  He  .moved 
a  couple  of  blocks  from  the  attid*  haven. 
He  went  to  Macy's  basement  and  bought 
the  unpainted  furniture  he  wished,  and 
he  hired  a  Japanese  boy  to  be  the  man  of 
all  work.  But  still  he  didn't  go  grand  on 
his  gang.  It  remained  open  house  any  hour, 
literally;  Franchot  never  objected  to  being 
piled  out  of  bed  to  barge  somewhere  or 
to  listening  to  the  latest  news  of  his  sophis- 
ticated neighbors.  And  while  he  was  ex- 
tolled as  the  most  amusing  young  actor  in 
New  York's  most  exhilarating  group,  he 
didn't  toil  at  the  reputation.  Nothing  pains 
him  more  severely  than  a  pretender  to 
poise  and  position;  nothing  can  stop  him 
from  taking  the  wind  out  of  such  absurd 
people's  sails.  That  is,  nothing  could  until 
he  came  to  Hollywood. 

He  was  content  enough  there,  steadily 
climbing  in  the  theatre,  chasing  fun,  and 
cheerfully  flirting  with  love.  Romance  in- 
trigued him  and  there  were  those  rapturous 
times  when,  like  all  young  men,  he  felt 
this  particular  girl  was  his  everlasting  pas- 
sion. There  were  no  dreary  "Must  Nots" 
in  this  extemporaneous  life.  His  acting  be- 
came so  noticeably  fine,  though,  that  Holly- 
wood scouts  besieged  him  with  proposals 
for  tests. 

In  Hollywood  Franchot  stumbled  upon 
immediate  fame  and  upon  the  big  love  of 
his  life.  All  this  you  know.  Yet  what  you 
don't  know  is  how  being  in  the  movies 
has  revolutionized  his  habits.  Immediately 
he  recognized  that  he  was  in  for  a  dif- 
ferent schedule.  He  realized  that  he'd  have 
to  curb  his  spontaneity,  his  craving  for 
informal  recklessness.  In  addition  to  his 
gaiety,  he  possesses  a  keen  intelligence, 
you  see. 

Franchot  strikes  Hollywood  as  an  ex- 
traordinarily self-contained  star.  It  can't 
get  him  to  be  spectacular  and  it  supposes 
that  he  is  a  pretty  sedate  soul.  Actually, 
the  boy's  simply  no  fool.  He's  been  play- 
ing dumb  to  the  gallery  that's  perpetually 
peering  at  him  because  he's  smart.  He 
hasn't  changed  fundamentally ;  he  still 
relishes  fun.  But  if  he's  been  seriously  mis- 
judged it's  because  he's  been  so  darned  on 
guard.  He  understands  that  he  has  to  be, 
that  folks  gossip  when  you  lead  the  most 
conventional  existence  in  Hollywood  and 
it's  silly  to  give  them  extra  reasons  to 
chatter  when  they're  bound  to  misinterpret. 

This  is  why  Franchot  goes  out  seldom, 
why  he  is  called  "poor  copy"  by  the  press. 
He  doesn't  have  many  friends  in  Holly- 
wood, either;  which  is  too  bad.  He  soon 
caught  onto  the  local  trick  of  promoting 
friendships  for  profit  and  he  doesn't  want 
to  be  used  that  way.  He  wants  to  be  liked 
for  himself  alone,  not  for  what  he  might 
be  able  to  do  for  someone.  And  since  it's 
so  hard  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from 
the  shrewdly  ambitious,  in  Hollywood,  he 
has  crawled  within  a  shell. 

"This  mold  I've  had  to  pour  myself  into 
is  a  fierce  one  to  take,"  he  said  to  me  when 
he  was  at  RKO  co-starring  with  Katharine 
Hepburn  in  "Quality  Street."  Hepburn  had 
ordered  all  writers  kept  off  the  sets,  but 
Franchot,  who  is  secretly  amused  at  such 
temperament,  had  democratically  had  me 
smuggled  onto  the  set  and  into  his  canvas 
dressing-room.  "What  can  I  do?"  he  con- 
tinued.  "When   I  got  my  contract  with 
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Metro,  before  I'd  even  stepped  onto  the 
train,  a  leading  columnist  announced  me 
as  a  society  playboy  whose  chief  objective 
was  backing  shows !  Well,  I  had  more 
surprises.  I  arrived  here  to  be  nearly  typed 
as  a  stuffed  shirt  hero.  Next  I  learned  that 
all  that  interviewers  really  wanted  from 
me  was  data  on  Joan.  There's  no  one  I'd 
rather  discuss,  but  not  publicly.  It's  pre- 
sumptuous of  me;  anyway,  I've  no  desire 
to  cash  in  on  her  success !  Out  here  they're 
so  anxious  for  fancy  scoops  that  they  leap 
to  amazing  conclusions.  They  leap  so  fast 
and  frequently  that  after  a  bit  I  figured, 
'Oh,  what's  the  use  of  denying  that  dizzy 
tale?  Another  whdpper  will  be  circulating 
in  its  place  by  next  week!' 

''For  instance,  that  myth  about  the  little 
theatre  we  have  in  our  garden  should  be 
exploded.  It  is  not  for  Joan  to  learn  stage 
acting  in,  and  never  was  so  intended!  I've 
read  that  it  was  built  so  I  could  teach  her 
the  technique  of  the  footlights.  That's  a 
sample  of  the  incredible  situations  I've  been 
in  since  I've  been  here.  Joan  doesn't  require 
any  special  coaching  from  me  or  anyone 
else  to  be  able  to  act  on  the  stage.  She  is 
an  actress.  And  she  couldn't  do  much 
emoting  in  that  theatre  of  ours,  despite  the 
the  touching  tale  that  was  printed  of  her 
horrible  stage-fright  when  she  made  her 
debut  the  other  evening — before  our  cus- 
tomary 'gathering  of  intellectuals.'  They're 
another  joke,  incidentally.  We  have  inter- 
esting friends,  but  none  of  us  claim  to  be 
'intellectuals !'  To  get  this  matter  of  the 
theatre  straightened  out  once  and  for  all — 
when  the  swimming  pool  was  put  in  Joan 
designed  a  bath-house  for  one  side  and  a 
small,  matching  theatre  for  the  other.  Just 
a  theatre  where  movies  could  be  run.  The 
widely  touted  stage  is  nothing  more  than 
a  raised  platform,  elevated  so  that  our 
sound  machine  will  go  underneath  it !" 

In  "Personal  Appearance,"  the  play  from 


Cary  Grant,  Jack  Oakie  and   Edward  Arnold — what  a  casting   coup  that 
you  an  idea  of  how  they'll  appear  in  "Toast  of  New  York." 


which  Mae  West's  last  picture  was 
adapted,  there  was  a  sarcastic  crack  which 
nightly  had  metropolitan  audiences  in 
stitches.  The  movie-struck  girl  had  been 
plying  the  press  agent  stuck  in  the  sticks 
with  questions.  She  wound  up  with,  "What 
is  the  truth  about  Franchot  Tone?"  The 
flip  retort  was,  "Only  he  and  his  maker 
know !"  It  meant  anything  you  cared  to 
think  and  everyone  out  front,  like  hundreds 
of  Little  Audreys,  impudently  just  laughed 
and  laughed.  This  sally  was  axed  when  the 
plot  was  altered  for  the  screen.  I'm  sorry, 
because  it  might  have  made  Hollywood  it- 
self wonder  enough  to  investigate  Mr. 
Tone.  The  unadulterated  truth  about  him 
is  that  it' 


and  work — he  regards  all  three  with  a 
profound  gaiety.  The  essential  thing  about 
him — and  it's  been  so  overlooked — is  his 
ruling  sense  of  humor.  It  seasons  his  every 
action  when  you  penetrate  his  movie-actor 
front.  Learn  of  it  and  you  chuckle  with  a 
man  who  is  far  more  fascinating  than  the 
handsome  hero  Hollywood  ballyhoos. 

Hollywood  hasn't  robbed  him  of  his  as- 
pirations ;  he  yearns  more  than  ever  to 
create  memorable  characters  for  apprecia- 
tive audiences.  But  how  it  has  stomped 
upon  his  zest  for  pranks,  how  it  has  turned 
him  into  a  recluse ! 

"Fun  has  to  be  spur-of-the-moment,"  he 
explains.  "Here  if  I  determined  to  enliven 
>me  h 


MOST  BAD  BREATH   BEGINS  WITH  THE  TEETH! 


Tests  prove  that  76%  of  all  peo- 
ple over  the  age  of  17  have  bad 
breath !  And  the  same  tests  prove 
that  most  bad  breath  comes 
from  improperly  cleaned  teeth. 
Colgate  Dental  Cream,  because 
of  its  special  penetrating  foam, 


ing  food  deposits  in  hidden 
crevices  between  teeth  which 
are  the  source  of  most  bad 
breath,  dull,  dingy  teeth,  and 
much  tooth  decay.  At  the  same 
time,  Colgate's  soft,  safe  polish- 
ing agent  cleans  and  brightens 


removes  the  cause— the  decay-     enamel— makes  teeth  sparkle! 
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TAJVGEE  WOn 


Tongee's  Color  Change  Principle 
assures  your  mosl  becoming  shade 

...Orange  in  the  stick,  Tangee 
changes  on  your  lips  to  a  natural 
blush-rose. ..Paris  bans  a  "painted1 
look".  Tangee  isn't  paint!  Use 
Tangee  Rouge  on  cheeks.  Also  has 
magic  Color  Change  Principle 


k 


Tangee  lipstick's  special  cream 
base  keeps  lips  soft  all  night  .  .  . 

Always  apply  Tangee  at  bedtime 
...Z9t  and  $1.10.  Or  send  coupon 
below  for  Tangee's  special  offer. 

•  BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES!  There  U 
only  one  Tangee  —  don't  let  anyone  switch 
yon.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  TANGEE  NATURAL. 
If  you  prefer  more  color  for  evening  wear,  ask 
for  Tangee  Theatrical 


Tangee 

T|  World's  Most  Famous  Lipstick 
ENDS  THAT  PAINTED  LOOK 


"24-HOUR  MIRACLE  MAKE-UP  SET" 

The  George  W.  Luft  Co.,  417  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  C. 

Rush  "24-Hour  Miracle  Make-Up  Set"  of  mini- 
ature Tangee  Lipstick,  Rouge  Compact,  Creme 
Rouge,  Pace  Powder.  I  enclose  10t  (stamps  or 
coinl.  (15f  in  Canada.) 
Check  Shade  of  r 


Addr, 

city- 


mischief  I'd  be  accused  of  skylarking  just 
for  the  publicity,  or  because  I  was  an  awful 
individual.  Mountains  would  spring  from 
molehills !"  In  New  York,  he  says,  no 
matter  how  much  stage  prominence  is  at- 
tained an  actor  can  go  about  virtually  un- 
noticed. There  he  was  accustomed  to  going 
wherever  he  wanted,  whenever,  and  how- 
ever. He  was  unhampered  by  inquisitorial 
witnesses.  However,  Franchot  the  inher- 
ently festive  is  by  no  means  absolutely 
squelched  by  the  spotlight.  In  the  privacy 
of  his  home — his  and  Joan's  house  in 
Brentwood — he  is  as  diverting  as  of  yore. 
There  he  can  safely  be  so.  There  a  few 
faithful  friends  gather,  and  while  they  may 
be  highly  accomplished  they  positively 
have  a  penchant  for  fun,  also.  The  atmo- 
sphere at  the  Tones'  is  cozy,  not  grandiose. 
And  if  the  company  is  slightly  erratic,  all 
the  better  in  Franchot's  eyes ! 

Those  chums  who  drifted  into  his  care- 
free yesterdays  haven't  been  relegated  to 
oblivion.  Maybe  he  doesn't  make  new  pals 
so  easily  in  Hollywood,  but  he's  glad  to 
hear  from  his  partners  of  yore.  He  retains 
the  identical  Japanese  who  was  major 
domo  in  his  Greenwich  apartment,  and 
this  wistful  Oriental  cherishes  the  wild 
hope  that  the  master  may  some  day  burst 
loose  again. 

Franchot,  much  as  be  yearns  to.  is  hold- 


ing back.  The  occasional  comedy  roles  he 
rates  give  him  a  little  release;  he  par- 
ticularly enjoyed  that  slap-stick  part  in 
"Love  On  the  Run."  That's  the  way  he'd 
revel  in  tearing  around  Hollywood,  if  only 
he  could. 

He  knows  it's  wisest  to  stay  in  the  mold 
he  has  poured  himself  into.  Still,  he  does 
wish  he  could  attend  the  next  gala 
premiere  in  sweatshirt,  cords,  and  sneakers. 
It  might  top  that  noteworthy  experiment 
on  Fifth  Avenue.  Just  before  he  was  trans- 
ported to  the  town  where  there  are  eagle 
eyes  bugabooing  him,  he  ventured  forth 
with  two  companions  ijircrime.  They  were 
picturesquely  done  up  as  city  workmen.  At 
four  in  the  afternoon  they  nodded  agree- 
ably. They  approved  of  a  spot  directly  in 
the  middle  of  the  fashionable  street,  not 
far  from  the  intersection  of  46th  Street.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  they  promptly 
disrupted  traffic.  The  number  one  partner 
leisurely  put  up  a  "Do  Not  Disturb" 
placard  and  lounged  against  it,  gazing  at 
the  jam  they  were  causing  with  a  jaundiced 
air.  Meanwhile,  Franchot  and  partner 
number  two  lustily  swung  their  picks. 
When  they'd  dug  quite  a  huge  hole  square 
in  the  center  of  the  avenue  they  packed 
up  their  sign  and  tools  and  departed.  "No 
one,"  sighs  Franchot,  "objected  in  the 
least  I" 


Workaday  Girl 

Continued  from  page  23 


even   her   manicure   looked   a   week  old. 

She  said,  "Let's  sit  in  that  little  room  off 
the  bar.  There  are  only  a  few  tables  in 
there— it's  quiet  and  away  from  things." 
Further  proof  that  she  hadn't  changed: 
"being  seen"  by  those  other  celebrities  who 
haunt  Lucey's  held  no  pride-profit  for  her ! 
Girls  usually  become  actresses  with  one 
of  two  things  in  mind.  Either  they  yearn 
for  the  favors  of  fame:  the  money,  the 
adulation,  the  power  and  the  glamor;  or 
they  turn  to  acting  simply  because  they 
l  jve  the  work.  It  only  takes  you  five  min- 
utes to  find  out;  Frances  Farmer  be- 
longs to  the  latter  group.  All  her  life  she 
has  been  a  serious  workaday  girl,  and 
that  she  has  arrived  somewhere  today  she 
owes  entirely  to  her  own  integrity  of  spirit 
— not  to  beauty,  or  pull,  or  any  insane 
restless  over-trodding  ambition.  And  the 
fact  that  she  has  reached  her  success  makes 
no  difference  at  all  in  her  behavior. 

College  was  her  first  objective  in  life 
and  she  had  almost  as  much  trouble  achiev- 
ing it  as  she  did,  later,  in  getting  into 
pictures.  There  was  never  very  much 
money  in  the  Farmer  treasury,  and  there 
were  three  children  to  be  educated — an 
older  brother  and  sister  first,  and  then 
Frances.  It  was  decided,  by  the  family, 
that  all  the  children  should  major  in  jour- 
nalism. Mrs.  Fanner  was  a  well-known 
dietitian  and  had  written  several  books  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Farmer  was  a  lawyer,  and 
had  contributed  numerous  articles  to  maga- 
zines. Both  the  older  children  had  shown 
inclinations  to  write  and  Frances  was  a 
bookworm.  Also,  Frances,  in  high  school, 
had  written  a  prize-winning  essay.  So  the 
choice  seemed  logical. 

"That  essay,  incidentally,  was  something 
we  didn't  mention  very  often  around  the 
house,"  Frances  explained.  "I  had  gained 
quite  a  bit  of  notoriety  from  it,  but  not 
the  kind  that  the  family  had  relished.  It 
was  called  'God  Dies.'  It  was  a  personal 
narrative  of  my  reactions  to  the  pictures 
of  God  which  had  been  painted  to  me  since 
I  was  a  kid.  How  I  had  at  first  thought 
of  Him  as  a  venerable  old  man,  with  long 


white  whiskers — sort  of  a  saintly  Santa 
Claus — and  how,  as  the  years  went  on,  I 
had  found  that  Santa  Claus  was  a  fable, 
and  had  begun  to  think  God  was  too.  It 
was  a  very  simple  thing,  really,  the  disil- 
lusionment of  a  child  whose  prayers  were 
not  answered.  A  rather  unusual  subject  for 
a  school  essay,  I'll  admit.  But  the  teacher, 
a  wild  redheaded  Scotch  woman,  encour- 
aged this  sort  of  personal  thing,  rather 
than  the  usual  cut  and  dried  essay  subjects. 
And  after  I  had  written  it  she  entered  it 
in  a  contest  conducted  by  the  Scholastic 
Magazine.  I  didn't  know  about  it  until  I 
received  the  hundred  dollar  prize  and — 
well,  until  the  letters  began  pouring  in. 
Not  only  to  me,  but  to  my  teacher.  They 
were  all  from  religious  fanatics,  and  rabid ! 
How  could  a  young  girl  be  encouraged  in 
such  atheism !  They  attacked  not  only  my 
lack  of  reverence,  but  insisted  that  my 
sponsor  was  a  threat  to  the  religious  morals 
of  the  high  school.  There  was  really  an 
awful  fuss — editorials  in  the  newspapers — 
and  finally  the  teacher  was  dismissed.  It 
was  a  great  eye-opener  to  me.  Until  that 
time  I  had  never  dreamed  that  there  were 
so  many  narrow-minded  people  in  the 
world.  It  did  something  to  me.  It  was  a 
disillusionment  about  people,  and  in  my 
own  mind  it  sort  of  set  me  apart  from 
others.  I  was  pretty  revolutionary,  I 
thought,  and  my  school  mates  looked  at  me 
in  a  strange  way,  too.  And  as  for  the 
family — well,  I  was  a  'queer  'un'  from  then 
on.  Not  to  be  entrusted  with  too  much 
freedom. 

"I  remember  the  summer  before  I  went 
to  college  I  was  looking  for  a  job,  to  help 
pay  my  tuition.  I  auditioned  for  the  man- 
ager of  the  'Blue  Danube'  chain  of  restau- 
rants. They  were  looking  for  a  troupe  of 
singers  to  travel  from  one  restaurant  to 
another  and  I  was  accepted.  I  was  pretty 
thrilled  about  the  idea  until  Mother  heard 
about  it  and  said  it  all  sounded  wicked  to 
her.  A  cabaret  singer!  I  explained  that  the 
restaurants  weren't  really  wild — they  only 
served  beer — they  were  very  nice  continen- 
tal beer  gardens,  really.  But  singing  wicked 
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songs  to  men  customers — it  was  unlady- 
like !  But  we  weren't  to  sing  wicked  songs ! 
I  tried  to  explain.  Ballads  were  the  only 
things  we'd  sing,  and  what  could  be  wrong 
with  ballads?  But  I  couldn't  break  her 
down. 

"That  first  year,  at  the  University,  in 
line  with  my  journalistic  course,  I  worked 
on  the  school  paper.  If  I'd  been  a  success 
at  it,  I  might  be  a  newspaper  woman  to- 
day, instead  of  an  actress.  But  they  as- 
signed me  to  the  infirmary  beat,  and  that 
was  pretty  dull,  and  I  was  always  late  with 
my  copy,  or  it  never  turned  up  at  all,  and 
finally  I  iwas  fired.-  So  then,  occasionally, 
I  began  writing  dramatic  reviews.  We  had 
a  marvellous  little  theatre  right  there  on 
the  campus,  and  suddenly  I  found  myself 
becoming  more  interested  in  that  work 
than  in  writing,  so  I  changed  my  course 
and  switched  over  to  drama.  Often  I  had 
to  rehearse  late  at  night,  and  finally  I  per- 
suaded the  family  that  I  should  take  a 
place  by  myself  near  the  campus.  It  was 
my  first  break  away  from  domesticity,  and 
I  loved  it.  I  could  read  and  study  as  late 
as  I  liked.  I  could  pile  the  dishes  in  the 
sink  if  I  wanted  to.  and  I  didn't  have  to 
sit  down  to  meals  that  were  full  of  dietet- 
ics-talk. That  was  the  thing  that  always 
jarred  me  a  bit  at  home.  Mother  and  Edith, 
my  sister,  were  always  discussing  the 
proper  way  to  bake  biscuits,  the  calories 
in  this  and  that,  the  vitamin  value  of  eggs ! 
It  was  something  for  which  I  could  never 
find  much  sympathy. 

"The  next  summer  I  went  to  Mount 
Rainier,  to  work  as  a  waitress.  I  had  im- 
agined that  I  would  have  plenty  of  time  to 
study,  but  there  were  few  free  moments. 
Work,  work,  work,  from  six  in  the  morn- 
ing until  ten  at  night,  and  with  only  an 
hour  or  two  off  during  the  day.  It  was 
quite  a  grind,  being  on  your  feet  all  the 
time,  and  at  night  I  had  to  take  part  in  the 
•entertainment'  for  the  tourists.  I  sang  Pain 
Moon,  as  part  of  the  Indian  Program.  I 
sang  it  every  night  for  three  months.  And 
for  the  waiting  on  table  and  singing  I  re- 
ceived $25  a  month.  But  it  was  an  impor- 
tant summer  for  me,  in  one  respect.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  season,  an  English  professor 
came  to  stay  at  the  hotel  for  a  while.  He 
was  an  older  man,  very  distinguished  and 
interesting-looking,  and"  the  first  time  he 
came  in,  he  sat  at  one  of  my  tables.  He 
gave  me  his  order.  I  passed  it  on  to  the 
chef.  Then  I  noticed  that  he  was  reading 
a  book  which  I  had  just  finished.  I  couldn't 
resist  saying  something  about  it.  Well,  I 
stood  there,  so  engrossed  in  his  brilliant 
comments,  that  I  quite  forgot  the  order. 
It  got  cold  standing  on  the  shelf,  and  the 
chef  nearly  fired  me.  But  the  professor 
said  it  didn't  matter  at  all — he'd  eat  it 
cold;  and  of  course,  from  that  moment  on, 
we  were  friends.  He  loaned  me  some  of 
his  books,  a  lot  of  them  plays,  and  every 
meal  after  that  became  a  lesson  really. 
The  summer  wasn't  wasted  after  all." 

That  last  statement  is  amazingly  indica- 
tive of  her  character,  her  viewpoint.  When 
Frances  Farmer  suddenly  decided  that  she 
wanted  to  be  an  actress,  she  did  not  waste 
time  stewing  about  the  fact  that  she  had 
not  been  born  into  a  theatrical  family,  or  a 
theatrical  town.  Seattle  certainly  held  few 
professional  opportunities.  She  must  even- 
tually get  to  New  York,  the  mecca  of 
all  stage-inclined  young  actresses ;  but  the 
how  or  when  of  it  never  prematurely 
troubled  her.  She  wasted  no  time  dream- 
ing of  the  break  that  would  come  along. 

And  she  was  never  too  proud  to  do  any 
kind  of  work  to  help  her  through  that 
drama  course  at  college.  When  she  returned 
to  Seattle  that  fall,  she  was  still  shy  some 
money,  so  she  took  an  ushering  job  in  the 
Paramount  Theatre,  planning  to  re-enter 
the  University  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
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HONEY  AND  ALMOND  CREAM 


Hinds,  with  "Sunshine" 
Vitamin,  makes  skin 
feel  softer  than  ever! 

The  famous  Hinds  Honey  and 
Almond  Cream  now  contains 
Vitamin  D.  This  vitamin  is 
absorbed  by  the  skin.  Seems  to 
smooth  it !  Now,  more  than  ever, 
Hinds  soothes  and  softens  the 
dryness,  stinging  "skin  cracks," 
chapping,  and  tenderness  caused 
by  wind,  cold,  heat,  hard  water, 
and  housework.  Every  drop — 
with  its  Vitamin  D — does  skin 
more  good!  $1,  50c,  25c,  10c. 

DAILY  RADIO  TREAT:  Ted  Malone 
.  .  .  inviting  you  to  help  yourself  to 
Happiness  and  to  Beauty-  Mon.  to  Fri., 
12:15  pm  E.  S.  T.,  over  VTA  B  C  -  C  B  S. 
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Close-up  of  a  Hollywood  cutie  breakfasting  in  bed!  Above,  Constance  Worth,  young 
Australian  actress,  who  is  soon  to  make  her  debut  in  an  American  screen  production. 


ond  half  of  the  year.  In  the  meantime  she 
kept  in  touch  with  the  dramatic  coach, 
and  learned  that  there  was  a  possible  part 
for  her  coming  up,  in  "Alien  Corn."  She 
began  studying  the  part.  If  you  were  a 
patron  of  the  Paramount  Theatre  in  those 
days,  you  might  have  run  into  her  often  at 
the  top  of  the  balcony  stairs.  She  stood 
there  in  a  pair  of  ill-fitting  blue  velveteen 
pajamas  and  blue  satin  shoes.  Usually  she 
had  one  hand  stretched  out,  but  it  was 
less  of  an  ushering  gesture  than  an  act- 
ing one.  And  sometimes  she'd  be  mumbling 
to  herself.  Or  sometimes,  if  she  didn't  hear 
you  on  the  thickly  carpeted  stairs,  she'd  be 


declaiming  quite  loudly — for,  yes,  Frances 
Farmer,  usherette,  was. rehearsing  what  she 
hoped  would  be  her  part  in  a  play. 

It  all  happened  to  her,  quite  as  it  does 
to  the  Cinderella  heroines  in  Faith  Bald- 
win novels.  But  the  wand  was  waved, 
strangely  enough,  not  by  a  person,  but 
by  a  magazine — a  rather  radical  magazine 
which,  during  Frances'  last  year  in  Col- 
lege, coincidentally  enough,  ran  a  subscrip- 
tion contest  in  Seattle.  And  it  was  quite 
by  chance  that  Frances  happened  to  get 
mixed  up  in  it.  By  this  time  she  was  quite 
well  known  on  the  campus.  She  had  made 
a  hit  in  "Alien  Corn"  and  several  other 


plays,  and  she  was  a  leader  in  the  dramatic 
group.  Because  of  her  popularity  the  maga- 
zine was  very  anxious  to  get  her  into  the 
contest,  and  a  friend  finally  managed  to 
persuade  her.  Frances  accepted  without 
even  knowing  what  the  prize  was.  For  sev- 
eral weeks  she  did  nothing  about  getting 
subscriptions ;  then  when  she  heard  that 
the  first  prize  was  a  trip  to  Russia  she  was 
suddenly  inspired  to  action.  Not  that  she 
wanted  to  go  to  Russia  particularly.  But 
this  -would  mean  going  to  New  York  first, 
and  coming  back  to  New  York,  and  if  a 
side  trip  to  Russia  was  thrown  in,  what 
of  it? 

"I  worked  like  a  demon!  I  jarr/fhed  sub- 
scriptions down  all  my  friends'  throats. 
Yes,  and  I  won  the  contest,  but  I  never 
dreamed  what  a  boomerang  it  would  be ! 
Poor  Mother — when  she  heard  about  it, 
she  was  sick.  Here  I  was,  a  girl  from  a 
good  American  family,  apparently  the 
mainstay  of  the  radical  movement  in  Seat- 
tle !  She  was  not  only  shocked ;  she  said 
she  was  embarrassed,  and  told  the  reporters 
so.  You  see,  the  papers  had  gotten  hold  of 
it,  in  the  hope  of  digging  up  a  red  scare 
on  the  campus.  I  was  interviewed,  my  pro- 
fessors were  interviewed,  my  family — 
everybody !  Mother  begged  me  to  give  up 
the  trip.  But  I  couldn't,  I  finally  showed 
her  that.  The  only  way  to  preserve  any 
dignity  now,  was  to  go.  Not  that  I  cared 
about  the  dignity  part,  but  she  did.  I  was 
on  my  way  to  New  York! 

"Well,  it  was  as  though  I  were  going 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  They  wept  and 
wailed  as  though  I  was  being  sent  off,  a 
sacrifice  to  some  heathen  god.  Yet  it  wasn't 
a  very  illustrious  going;  I  was  sent  by  bus! 
Still  it  was  exciting  to  me,  going  any 
way ;  I  had  never  been  off  the  west  coast ! 
I  had  only  a  hundred  dollars  extra.  My 
hotels   and   transportation  were  all  paid 
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for,  of  course,  but  I  knew  I  would  need  that 
when  I  got  back  to  New  York,  after  the 
trip.  So  I  didn't  even  rent  myself  a  pillow 
for  the  bus.  Oh,  I  hung  on  to  that  money ! 
I  had  to,  and  I  did,  cheerfully,  because 
it  was  all  I  had  on  which  to  start  my 
career. 

"I  was  only  in  New  York  a  day  or  so — 
I  had  to  sail  on  the  boat  they  picked  for 
me.  I  was  gone  about  a  month.  The  trip  is 
a  story7  in  itself — Leningrad,  May  Day  in 
Moscow,  and  then  I  went  to  Berlin,  and 
Paris,  and  London.  Oh,  it  was  a  wonderful 
experience,  every  minute  of  it,  but  the 
most  important  Jhing  happened  on  the 
boat,  coming  back. ''ft' didn't  seem  very  im- 
portant at  the  time,  but  as  it  turned  out, 
it  was.  I  met  a  doctor  who  said  he  had  a 
theatrical  friend  in  New  York  who  might 
help  me  to  become  an  actress.  I  never 
dreamed  that  he  meant  someone  who  would 
help  me  get  into  pictures.  If  I  had  real- 
ized that,  I  probably  would  have  said, 
'Oh,  but  I'm  not  interested  in  pictures — I 
don't  think  I'm  right  for  them — I  want  to 
go  on  the  stage  first.  Maybe  later.'  But  the 
friend  showed  up  several  days  after  we 
docked  and  took  me  off  to  meet  'some- 
body' and  that  somebody  turned  out  to  be 
Oscar  Serlin,  then  testing  director  of 
Paramount.  He  interviewed  me  and  said 
he  thought  he  would  give  me  a  test  in  a 
month  or  so.  In  the  meantime  he  gave  me 
several  scripts  to  study.  I  didn't  go  back 
for  quite  a  while.  I  stalked  Broadway  in- 
stead. It  was  midsummer  and  there  was 
very-  little  casting.  There  wasn't  even  any- 
body in  the  casting  offices  except  the 
office  boys.  It  was  very  discouraging,  and 
my  small  amount  of  money  was  getting 
very  low.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
go  back  to  Paramount.  Finally  I  had  my 
test  and  finally  they  accepted  me.  It  was 
just  an  ordinary  stock  contract,  with  very 
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little  money,  and  I  was  miserable  the  day 
they  sent  for  me  to  come  to  Hollywood.  I 
had  heard  how  stock  actresses  got  hidden 
away ;  how  they  sometimes  didn't  even  get 
picked  for  a  part ;  how  months  could  go  by 
without  being  allowed  to  do  anything,  and 
then  how  suddenly  and  with  what  a  thud 
their  option  could  be  dropped.  But  if  I 
had  waited  until  I  had  made  my  name 
on  the  stage — 

"Still,  there  was  a  lucky  star  guiding 
me.  Miss  Lawton,  the  studio  coach,  was  en- 
couraging and  helped  me  get  parts.  Then 
I  met  Leif  Erikson;  we  fell  in  love  and 
were  married.  No,  marrying  had  never  been 
part  of  my  plan — but  then  you  see,  I  hadn't 
met  Leif  yet,  either.  So  that  really  turned 
the  trick.  Now  I  wanted  to  stay  out  here, 
with  him,  and  make  a  success  of  it.  Then 
came  'Come  and  Get  It,'  and  how  I  got  the 
part  I'll  never  know,  but  I  did  and  it  was 
the  most  fortunate  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  me." 

It  was  a  plum  that  Frances  picked  in 
"Come  and  Get  It,"  but  it  wasn't  an  acci- 
dental plum  by  any  means.  Director  How- 
ard Hawks  (his  directorial  reins  were 
later  taken  over  by  Willie  Wyler)  saw  in 
her  a  girl  who  was  essentially  intelligent, 
and  hard-working.  He  saw  that  she  was 
the  sort  of  person  who  could  accomplish 
any  task  she  really  put  herself  to.  True, 
she  had  no  reputation  to  help  him  sell  his 
picture.  She  was  an  unknown,  without 
theatrical  inheritance  or  experience.  But 
he  saw  in  her  a  sincerity  and  a  humility 
which  he  knew  would  allow  her  to  take 
direction.  He  looked  at  dozens  of  girls 
who  tossed  their  heads  gaily,  who  wore 
temperament  and  glamor  on  the  tips  of 
their  noses,  and  a  bold  confidence  in  their 
eyes,  born  of  back-stage  rearing.  But  it 
was  Frances,  in  her  workaday  clothes, 
with  her  workaday  ways,  who  won! 
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reconcile  herself  to  another  woman's  girl- 
child.  Her  step-mother  was  ten  years 
younger  than  her  own  mother  had  been. 
And  she  was  a  grown  girl.  ...  It  was 
much  simpler  to  go  away. 

Marsha  had  wanted  to  go,  anyhow.  She 
had  gone  to  Chicago  first.  And  had  found 
herself  unprepared  to  make  any  sort  of  a 
living.  So  her  father  had  advanced  the 
money  for  a  course  in  shorthand. 

She  was  all  right  after  that  As  far  as 
making  a  living  was  concerned.  She  wasn't 
a  beauty — but  she  was  a  nice-looking  girl, 
with  frank  brown  eyes  and  light  brown 
hair  that  curled  only  after  you  did  things 
to  it,  but  kept  the  curl  a  long  time.  She 
was  slender — a  little  too  slender  most  of 
the  time  due  more  to  the  wrong  kind  of 
food  than  to  any  conscious  diet.  She 
wasn't  very  tall — but  not  so  short  that  you 
noticed  that,  either.  A  nice-looking  girl, 
with  a  fresh  skin,  who  carried  her  head 
well.  She  might  have  disappeared  in  a 
crowd — but  if  you  once  picked  her  out 
you  didn't  lose  sight  of  her  very  easily 
again. 

In  Chicago  she'd  had  a  love  affair  or 
two.  Nothing  serious.  Not  more  serious, 
anyhow,  than  a  couple  of  nights  of  won- 
dering if  her  heart  was  broken — and  then 
discovering,  as  if  by  sudden  magic,  that 
life  was  worth  while.  Then  had  come  an 
affair  she  hadn't  liked  so  well.  She'd 
worked  for  a  married  man — and  he'd  been 
annoying.  And  when  she  gave  up  working 
for  him  he  was  still  annoying.  And  there'd 
been  no  reason  to  stay  in  Chicago,  any- 
how, when  she'd  always  wished  she  were 
in  New  York.  Why,  everything  you  read 
about  happened  in  New  York. 

So  she'd  saved  up — and  gone  to  New 
York.  New  York  had  been  wonderful.  For 
a  while,  anyhow. 

She  had  had  a  little  room  on  Eighth 
Street.  A  room  that  was  breathless  in  the 
summer  time  and  never  quite  warm  enough 
in  winter.  But  when  she'd  looked  around 
she  hadn't  seen  anything  she  liked  better 
that  she  could  afford. 

At  first  New  York  had  been  lonely — 
the  horribly  embracing  loneliness  that  only 
a  big  city  can  produce.  Then  she  had  made 
friends.  Greenwich  Village  friends,  first. 
An  artist  who  lived  in  her  building.  A 
writer  who  knew  people  she  knew  at  home. 
Two  girls  a  little  too  gay  who  thought 
they  were  Bohemian  because  they  lived  in 
the  Village  and  liked  artistic  people.  An 
actress  who  played  small  parts  because  she 
flattered  the  right  people  and  always  man- 
aged remarks  that  got  a  laugh.  Young  men 
who  worked  in  shops,  day  times,  and  had 
dreams  of  careers  at  night. 

These  people  had  been  fun.  She — and 
most  of  them — had  drifted  to  up-town  par- 
ties. To  cafes.  To  bars.  Even  to  parties  in 
the  suburbs.  It  had  been  pleasant  enough. 
But  didn't  lead  anywhere.  Not  that  Marsha 
knew  where  she  wanted  it  to  lead. 

She  had  fallen  in  love  in  New  York  a 
little  more  seriously  than  she  had  in  Chi- 
cago. First,  with  a  solemn,  black-haired 
boy  who  was  always  on  the  verge  of  a 
mood.  It  took  all  of  her  energy  to  make 
him  cheerful.  And  when  he  was  cheerful 
all  he  wanted  to  do  was  to  make  love.  And 
Marsha  didn't  want  to  be  made  love  to 
by  the  black-haired  boy.  She  was  "saving 
herself."  She  didn't  know  what  for,  even 
when  the  black-haired  boy — and  others,  be- 
fore and  after,  asked  her.  It  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  being  really  in  love,  and 
a  home,  and  ha?r;nes=  that  went  on  and 
on— but  you  couldrfi  <.alk  abor  t  things  like 
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that  to  men  who  wanted  a  lot  of  love  one 
night — and  none  at  all  forever  afterwards. 
There  had  been  other  men  after  that — a 
lazy  blond  fellow  who  spent  hours  after 
hours  in  talking — what  he  was  going  to  do 
with  his  life  seemed  terribly  important  to 
him.  To  Marsha's  surprise  she  found  out 
that  now  he  really  was  doing  some  of  the 
things  he  had  talked  about — though  she 
knew  that,  now,  too,  he  probably  wouldn't 
even  rememb°r  that  he  had  talked  with 
her  about  them.  Another  blond,  then,  who 
hadn't  talked  a  great  deal  but  drank  more 
and  always  had  to  be  looked  out  for,  lat; 
at  night,  and  Marsha  hadn't  been  enough 
of  the  mother  type — for  him.  Two  rather 
indefinite  fellows,  then,  without  money, 
without  distinction.  And  a  married  man  who 
had  the  usual  line — "You  don't  know  what 
you're  missing  when  you  hold  yourself 
away  from  life.  You  can't  really  be  alive 
until  you've  known  love."  She  wanted  to 
know  love — but  not  from  him,  and  not  his 
kind  of  love. 

And,  larded  through  her  night  time  ex- 
periences— during  all  of  which  she  had  been 
such  a  good  girl — and  felt  just  a  little 
smug  about  her  goodness — there  had  been 
jobs.  Half  a  dozen  of  them.  Jobs  in  big  i 
companies    where    the    salary    had    been  j 
small.  Jobs  in  small  concerns  where  the  1 
bosses  had  or  hadn't  been  fresh,  and  in  j 
the  end  it  hadn't  mattered  a  great  deal. 

And  then  had  come  a  hard  New  York 
winter.  And  Marsha  had  got  a  sudden  new  j 
ambition.  She  wanted  to  go  to  Hollywood. 
And  work  in  the  movies. 

She  didn't  want  to  be  an  actress.  She 
knew  there  were  too  many  girls — too  many 
thousands  of  girls — who  wanted  that.  She 
wanted,  instead,  to  be  a  writer. 

She  felt,  now,  that  she  had  always 
wanted  to  be  a  writer — a  writer  for  the  i 
movies  —  though,  actually,  she'd  never 
thought  much  about  it  before.  Writing  for 
books  and  magazines  was  beyond  her,  she 
felt.  She  couldn't  actually  express  herself 
well  enough  for  the  printed  word,  and  she 
never  even  aimed  as  high  as  playwriting. 
But  there  was  something  about  the  movie? 
— she  felt  she  could  visualize  those.  With  a 
little  help — a  little  encouragement.  Shed  I 
never  had  the  help  or  the  encouragement. 
But  it  was  a  nice  dream.  It  always  haJ 
been. 

So  she  had  come  to  Hollywood.  And,  I 
after  a  couple  of  jobs,  had  actually  landed 
in  the  movies.  Not  as  a  writer.  But  as  a 
stenographer,  taking  down  the  usual  let- 
ters, the  usual  details.  Then  had  come  the  j 
job  with  Super — and  now  she  was  a  script 
girl. 

Every  day,  while  a  picture  was  being  I 
made,  she  sat  there,  and  took  down  what  j 
went  on.  Everything.  What  everyone  in 
the  cast  wore.  What  everyone  in  the  cast 
did.  Every  bit  of  detail.  Every  bit  of  action. 
She  followed  the  script.  Changed  it  if  one 
word  was  changed.  Months  later,  for  a 
retake,  she  might  have  to  produce  her 
notes  and  reconstruct  the  scene.  What  the 
star  wore.  Was  it  white  gloves  or  brown? 
What  knee  did  she  kneel  on?  How  many 
tea  cups  were  on  the  tray?  It  was  the  sort 
of  job  that  leads  to  folks  writing  letters  to 
the  company  if  you  weren't  accurate.  Sid 
Skolsky's  column  carried  a  hundred  errors 
because  a  script  girl  didn't  do  all  of  her 
job. 

Marsha  did  her  job  as  well  as  she  could. 
And  loved  it.  And  had  a  good  time  on  the 
job.  And  away  from  it.  She  had  met  Elea- 
nor on  the  lot.  They  liked  each  other  and 
roomed  together  for  companionship  and 
economy.  They  liked  the  same  young  men 
— but  not  well  enough  to  interfere  with 
each  other.  Indefinite  young  men,  mostly, 
with  indefinite  jobs — all  hoping  so  hard  to 
make  good.  Marsha  liked  them,  too.  but 
not  too  well.  Though  sometimes  she  wished 
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she  did.  She  was  still  "saving  herself."  And 
the  year  in  Chicago  and  the  year  in  New 
York  and  the  year  here  in  Hollywood 
meant  that  she  was  twenty-three  going  on 
twenty-four — girl  all  alone,  and,  in  a  way, 
making  good1.  Still  self-supporting  and  self- 
respecting.  And  in  Hollywood.  And  think- 
ing Hollywood  was  a  constant  holiday. 
And  what  was  it  getting  her? 

She  wondered,  now,  as  she  drove  over 
the  green-brown  hills  to  the  studio.  She 
always  got  a  kick  out  of  that.  Nice  coun- 
try, around  Hollywood.  Contrasts.  City, 
one  minute.  Hills,  a  few  minutes  after. 
Drive  another  way,  and  the  shore  and  the 
blue  Pacific,  looking  always  so  much  more 
friendly  than  it  ever  was. 

She  parked  her  car  on  the  parking  lot, 
hurried  to  her  office.  She  was  exactly  on 
time. 

"Go  to  Stage  Eight,"  Mrs.  Lennons,  who 
had  charge  of  the  script  girls,  told  her. 
"You're  to  work  on  'All  Over  Town.' " 

Keith  Knowles'  picture;  That  was  some- 
thing. He  wouldn't  speak  to  her — Eleanor 
had  been  right  about  that.  But  Keith 
Knowles  was  an  important  star.  He'd  been 
loaned  by  Superb  Pictures  for  this  one 
picture.  Beatrice  Brown,  the  Super  Star, 
would  play  opposite  him.  It  would  be  a 
good  cast. 

She  took  her  note  book,  hurried  over  to 
Stage  Eight. 

Stage  Eight  had  been  transformed  into 
an  English  Village.  Actually,  inside  the 
huge,  barn-like  structure,  apparently  six 
little  cottages  had  been  erected.  To  be  sure, 
they  had  neither  sides,  backs  nor  substance 
but,  outwardly,  they  were  substantial,  real, 
and  very  attractive. 

Everyone  was  there.  The  few  extras  that 
were  needed  had  arrived  early  and  were 
already  made  up  and  sitting  in  rather  dull 
and  stoic  silence.  Frank  Martin  and  Lucile 
Hendricks,  young  featured  players,  who 
were  always  cast  opposite  each  other,  true 
to  their  kittenish  and  juvenile  roles  were 
already  play-acting  a  bit  on  the  side — but, 
as  their  real  audience  was  missing,  none 
of  the  camera  men  or  mechanics  or  car- 
penters or  actors  paid  a  bit  of  attention 
to  them. 

Beatrice  Brown  came  in,  looking  very 
elegant,  indeed.  She  sat  down  a  bit  apart 
from  the  others,  nodded  coolly  and  im- 
mediately began  to  read.  She  was  reading 
a  book  that  was  far  too  deep  for  her. 
She'd  never  have  known  what  it  meant  if 
she  had  read  through  it — but  as  she  never 
even  pretended  to  get  past  the  first  twenty- 
five  pages,  it  didn't  matter.  It  was  the 
smart  book  of  the  day. 

The  director,  a  tall,  slender  man  in  grey 
tweeds,  came  in.  Marsha  had  heard  of  the 
picturesque  director  in  riding  habit  but  he 
had  been  before  her  day.  The  present  direc- 
tor was  crisp,  skillful,  business-like.  His 
assistant,  a  little  fellow  with  a  comedy  face, 
was  with  him.  The  assistant  director  was 
the  one  man  on  the  lot  who  still  made  dates 
with  girls  and  promised  them  favors.  As- 
sistant directors  were,  as  a  rule,  still  pretty 
busy  in  their  spare  time. 

Then  Keith  Knowles  came  in.  The  others 
crowded  around  in  the  welcome  that  was 
due  such  a  prominent  visiting  fireman. 
Keith  wore  a  grey  lounge  suit,  as  was 
called  for  in  the  script.  His  color,  a  bit 
pallid  from  too  much  Hollywood  night 
life,  was  heightened  by  correctly  applied 
color  which  made  him  seem  to  be  a 
slightly  sunburned  Indian.  This  ended  sud- 
denly at  the  ears  and  the  neck-line  but 
to  Marsha's  constant  amazement,  this  never 
showed  in  pictures. 

No  one  introduced  Marsha  to  Keith. 
Nor  to  anyone  else.  Her  work  was  im- 
portant but,  socially,  Marsha  was  invisible. 
Not  that  she  cared.  She  liked  being  there — 
being  a  part  of  this  busy  scene.  She  wished 


she  were  a  writer  instead  of  a  script  girl. 
It  never  even  occurred  to  her  to  envy  any- 
one, like,  say  Beatrice  Brown. 

The  shooting  started.  A  scene  between 
Beatrice  and  Frank  and  Lucile.  Then  a 
scene  between  Beatrice  and  Keith.  Then 
scenes  with  some  of  the  extras  as  back- 
ground. Each  short  take  was  rehearsed 
half  a  dozen  times,  then  shot  over  and 
over  again. 

Even  the  rehearsals  interested  Marsha. 
The  principals  repeated  their  action  and 
dialogue.  The  director  went  over  line  after 
line  with  them.  Over  and  over  again. 
One  word  wrong — and  they'd  start  over. 
A  cough — and  they'd  repeat.  A  slight  re- 
petition— and  once  more  the  scene  would 
be  done.  Marsha  wondered  if  the  audience 
realized  the  patience  that  went  into  a 
picture,  just  as  she  wished  more  of  them 
could  see  the  perfect  details  in  the  back- 
ground. Watching  every  day,  these  things 
seemed  as  important  to  Marsha  as  the 
actual  story — as  important  as  the  stars, 
themselves. 

A  day  on  the  set,  with  time  out  for 
lunch  at  noon.  And  Marsha  hurried  home, 
too  tired  to  enjoy  the  movies  with  a  boy 
named  Galbreth  who  worked  in  the  cutting- 
room.  Next  day,  on  the  set  again,  Keith 
Knowles  looked  even  handsomer  than  ever. 
He  was  in  dinner  clothes,  today,  surrounded 
by  fifty  extras,  also  in  dinner  clothes.  No 
wonder  he  was  the  star,  Marsha  thought. 
He  stood  out  so.  His  shoulders.  His  hair, 
smoothed  to  a  sleek  brown  seal-like  per- 
fection. 

Days  more — and  Marsha,  the  invisible 
girl  of  the  movies,  wrote  down  in  detail 
each  thing  that  everyone  did.  That  Keith 
Knowles  did.  The  extras  laughed  and  talked 
when  they  dared — or  kept  their  statue-like 
calm.  The  principals  chatted  together.  The 
assistant  director  went  around  making  dates 
— it  seemed  incredible  that  he  could  keep 
it  up — but  he  did.  The  director  was  pleas- 
ant but  a  bit  aloof.  Beatrice  Brown  went 
through  a  pretence  of  reading  less  and  less 
as  the  picture  went  on.  Keith  Knowles  was 
pleasant,  affable — and  yet  seemed  to  live 
in  a  world  of  his  own. 

"No  matter  how  well  you  know  him," 
Marsha  thought,  "you  don't  know  him  at 
all.  Each  day  is  getting  acquainted  with 
him  all  over  again.  Not  one  person  here 
knows  him  any  better  than  he  or  she  did 
tiie  first  day."  She  took  some  satisfaction 
in  this.  She  couldn't  figure  out  why. 

They  had  been  shooting  ten  days  when 
the  argument  about  the  cigarette  came  up. 

"You  put  down  the  cigarette,  then  turned 
to  Miss  Brown  and  made  the  speech  about 
the  letter,"  Maurice  Rolling,  the  director, 
said. 

"No,"  said  Keith,  very  sure  of  himself. 
"I  made  the  speech  first.  Then  I  put  down 
the  cigarette.  So  when  the  next  speech 
opened  I  was  putting  it  down." 

That's  when  the  new  shooting  was  to 
start.  And  Marsha  was  called  in.  And  she 
looked  at  her  notes.  Keith  was  wrong ! 

She  was  a  little  frightened. 

"You  put  down  your  cigarette  first,  Mr. 
Knowles,"  she  said. 

Knowles  smiled.  "The  lady  is  undoubtedly 
right,"  he  said,  and  bowed.  And  looked 
at  Marsha — undoubtedly  for  the  first  time. 
And  there  was  a  mocking  smile  on  his 
lips. 

There  was  nothing  else  she  could  do 
about  it.  Well,  she'd  be  invisible  to  him  in 
half  an  hour,  anyhow. 

She  was.  She  might  have  stayed  invis- 
ible if  it  hadn't  been  for — yes,  for  an  apple 
core.  An  apple  core — a  thing  just  as  awful 
as  a  banana  peeling — just  as  commonplace, 
just  as  banal.  Only  the  banana  peeling  was 
missing — and  the  apple  core  was  there. 

Too  much  there,  in  fact.  Just  where 
Marsha  stepped  when  she  left  the  set. 
A  stupid  thing  to  do — especially  for  a  sirl 
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camera  shots  .made  of  him,  so  Ginger  ex- 
plained what  she  intended  to  do. 

"All  right,"  he  sighed,  "but  tell  Bill  to 
get  somewhere  I  can't  see  him  while  he 
shoots !" 

The  dancing  strip — twenty-four  pictures 
in  all — was  shot  from  behind  scenery,  un- 
der flats,  over  the  tops  of  lights,  anywhere 
so  that  the  picture  taker  was  out  of  view. 

When  Ginger  wasn't  in  a  scene,  she 
loved  to  climb  up  on  a  ladder  and  shoot 
down  at  her  co-star.  Sometimes  he  knew 
it,  sometimes  he  didn't.  The  shots  are  ex- 
cellent. 

"As  I  mentioned  before,  sets  are  always 
well-lighted,"  said  the  star,  "so  it  isn't  hard 
to  get  clear  stuff  on  them.  When  you  shoot 
outdoors,  you  have  a  different  problem. 
People  used  to  think  you  couldn't  snap  a 
picture  outside  unless  your  victim  faced 
the  sun,  and  of  course  the  victim  squinted. 
Now  we  know  that  isn't  necessary- 

"For  good  outdoor  stuff,  let  your  subject 
face  away  from  the  sun,  or  at  least  not 
try  to  look  into  the  direct  rays.  With  the 


Ginger  Rogers,  that  avid  candid 
camera  fan,  on  the  set  for  her 
new  film   opposite    Fred  Astaire. 


improved  film  available  today,  excellent 
pictures  may  be  taken  in  the  shade,  but 
here  is  the  point  to  watch:  green  trees  and 
grass  don't  reflect  much  light,  and  since  it's 
the  amount  of  light  reaching  your  subject 
that  determines  the  tone  of  the  picture,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  lengthen  the  exposure, 
or  open  the  lens  wider. 

"However,  if  there  is  strong  reflected 
light  from  the  wall  of  a  building,  a  cement 
sidewalk,  a  body  of  water,  or  a  patch  of 
snow,  go  right  ahead  and  take  your  picture 
and  you'll  be  surprised  at  the  results.  Re- 
flected light  gives  softer  shadows  than  di- 
rect sunlight  and  is  painless  for  the  victim. 
If  you  can't  get  results  with  this  system, 
talk  things  over  with  the  camera  dealer. 
He'll  show  you  where  you  are  wrong. 

"Most  miniature  cameras  are  capable  of 
good  portrait  work,  but  that's  where  the 
fun  begins !"  Ginger  laughed  and  ran  her 
slim  fingers  over  a  reel  of  film.  "I  haven't 
tried  much  of  that  sort  of  thing,  but  what 
I've  done  has  shown  me  how  much  there 
is  to  learn.  Each  individual  face  must  be 
studied  and  the  lighting  properly  arranged. 
The  fact  that  portrait  work  is  difficult  is 
what  makes  it  so  intriguing,  and  I  expect 
to  keep  my  friends  looking  at  the  birdie 
until  I  get  something  worth  showing !" 


WHEN  YOU'RE  STEPPING  OUT 
AND  SMARTNESS  COUNTS... 


GAY  evenings,  gala  days— whenever 
charm  and  smartness  matter— those 
are  the  times  to  make  sure  yours  is  a 
Glazo  manicure. 

For  Glazo's  "Misty"  polish  tints  are 
the  most  enchanting  new  colors 
that  ever  added  to  the  gayety  of 
nations... Misty  Rose  and  Russet, 
Suntan,  Bisque  and  Cherry  Red. 
Lovely  as  music,  modern  as  to- 

GLAZO 


morrow... see  these  new  misty,  smoky 
shades  everywhere  enhancing  the  allure 
of  smart  young  hands... of  the  Finger- 
tips of  Fashion! 

But  this  practical  generation  loves 
Glazo  for  more  than  the  beauty  of  its 
clear  hues  or  subtle  new  "Misty"  tints— 
they  love  it  for  its  satin  smoothness  on 
the  nail,  for  its  proven  "sunfast"  quali- 
ties, because  it  resists  thickening  in  the 
bottle.  And,  of  course,  for  its  budget- 
balancing  20-cent  price  — or  the 
new  large  25?  size. 

It's  easy  to  be  charming  when 
you're  looking  your  best.  Choose 
Glazo  for  your  Red -Letter  Dates. 
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Relieves 
TEETHING 
PAINS  , 


with 
1  MINUTE 


Think!  Has  more  than  one  day  gone 
by  without  adequate  elimination? 

If  so,  take  Olive  Tablets  before  you 
turn  out  the  bathroom  light  tonight. 

Prescribed  for  years  by  an  Ohio 
physician,  Olive  Tablets  are  now  one 
of  America's  best  known  proprieta- 
ries—famous because  they  are  so  mild 
and  gentle. 

Keep  a  supply  always  on  hand. 
Remind  the  whole  family  to  think  of 
them  on  the  second  day.  Three  sizes: 
15f5,  30f<,  60f<— at  all  druggists. 


Hair 

OFFKS 

I  once  had  ngly  hair  on  my  face  and 
HSDDV*  c*lin  •  '  '  wa3  unlovc(*  *  »  •  d'scour- 
rr  J  ■  oroI.  Tried  depilatories,  waxes,  liquids 
•  *  i  even  razors.  Nothing  was  satisfactory.  Then  I  dis- 
covered a  simple,  painless,  inexpensive  method.  It 
worked  1  Thousands  have,  won  bean  I  y,  love,  happiness 
with  thesccrel  .  My  FRKE  Book,  "How  to  Overcome 
Superfluous  Hair."  explains  the  method  and  proves 
actual  success.  Mailed  in  plain  envelope.  Also  trial  offer. 
No  obligation.  Write  Mile.  Annette  Lanzette,  P.O. 
Box  4010,  Merchandise  Mart,  Dept.  349,  Chioago. 
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When  yon  follow  the  harmless  enenrizine 
Dextrose  Weight  Control  Method. 

A  remarkable,  quick  and  safe  wa; 
rid  of  reducible  fat  without  stren 
exercise— merely  a  daily  walk  and  eat 
i-ig  tasty  food  as  out  lined.  Best  of 
the  Dextrose  Food  Method 
enables  you  to  keep  your  weight 
down.  No  dangerous  drugs — not 
a  laxative— tastes  like  candy. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  T.  of  Floyd.  Va. .  wri 

"I  lost  6  lbs.  with  my  first  box," 

Mrs.  Margaret  N.  of  Hannibal.  I 

writes:  *'I  have  taken  the  first 

lets  and  in  one  week  lost  7  lbs  I" 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER! 

SEND  NO  MONEY— Send  for  free 
trial  offer.  You  are  the  sole  judge.  We 
absolutely  guarantee  that  if  after  5  days  j 
the  Dextrose  Reducing  Method  ] 
does  not  convince  you  it  will  takeoff  reducible  fat,  the 
trial  will  cost  von  nothing.  Send  for  this  amazing  of- 
fertodav.  NATIONAL  DEXTROSE  PRODUCTS. 
SS4  N.  CLARK  STREET,    Dept.  4- D.    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Arlen  Obliges 

Continued  -from  page  58 

'phone  you — if  he  thinks  it's  safe  to  see 
you." 

At  seven  that  night  the  'phone  rang. 
It  was*  Rosie,  the  Arlen  cook.  "Mr.  Arlen 
will  see  you  at  1  :00  tomorrow,"  she  in- 
formed me. 

"Wh-wh-what???"  I  roared. 

Rosie  repeated  her  message. 

"Oh,"  I  sputtered.  "Mr.  Arlen  will  see 
me,  will  he?  The  great,  the  kind,  the  con- 
descending Mr.  Arlen  will  deign  to  grant 
me  an  interview,  will  he?  Well,  that's  fine. 
That's  very  kind  of  him." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  talkin'  'bout," 
Rosie  responded.  "But  I  hear'n  him  tell 
Mrs.  Arlen  if  you  going  to  act  nuts  he 
will,  too." 

"Tell  him  just  to  act  natural — he'll  do 
all  right,"  I  squelched  her. 

Next  day,  promptly  at  1 :00  o'clock,  I 
presented  myself  at  the  Arlen  gate.  It  was 
locked.  It  always  is,  since  the  kidnaper 
scare.  Their  intimate  friends  squeeze 
through  a  little  side  entrance.  I  don't  know 
what  strangers  who  don't  know  about  the 
side  entrance  do.  I  boiled.  "If  I  were  really 
a  stranger,"  I  soliloquized,  "they  wouldn't 
dare  treat  me  like  this.  They'd  probably 
have  been  at  the  gate  waiting." 

Beyond  the  seven-foot  hedge  that  sur- 
rounds the  place  I  could  hear  Sam,  (the 
houseboy),  watering  the  lawn. 

"Sam!"  I  bellowed,  "open  this  con- 
founded gate." 

"Mr.  Mook,"  came  Sam's  voice  placat- 
ingly,  "you  know  that  gate  haven't  been 
opened  in  almost  three  years.  The  hinges 
is  rusted  shut.  You  come  on  round  the 
side  and  I'll  let  you  in  through  the  kit- 
chen." 

"A  fine  beginning,"  I  raged.  "Go  in  the 
back  way  and  get  into  the  house  through 
the  kitchen  !"  But  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do. 

Rosie  greeted  me  effusively  as  I  entered. 
"You  gonna  be  here  for  dinner,  honey?" 
she  asked. 

I  brightened  visibly  at  the  mention  of 
dinner.  "Yes,"  I  began.  "Will  you  make 
some  cornbread?" 

And  then  my  enthusiasm  took  a  nose- 
dive. If  I  were  a  stranger  I  could  hardly 
accept  the  cook's  invitation  to  dinner.  I 
would  have  to  take  a  chance  on  being  asked 
by  the  master  of  the  house. 

"No,"  I  said  stoically.  "I  don't  think  so. 
And  listen,  Rosie,"  I  went  on  sternly.  "I'm 
out  here  today  on  business.  You  must  pre- 
tend you  don't  know  me,  that  you've  never 
seen  me  before.  Do  you  understand?" 

"Naw,  suh,"  said  Rosie  promptly.  "How 
Ah'm  gonna  pretend  I  never  seed  you  be- 
fore when  you  was  out  here  to  dinner  last 
night  and  come  in  mah  kitchen  before  you 
went  to  bed  and  et  up  all  that  chicken  I 
had  left  over  for  lunch  today?" 

"I,"  I  began — 

"An'  another  thing,"  Rosie  continued  in- 
dignantly, "when  I  wuz  cleanin'  your  room 
today  I  knocked  yoah  toothbrush  down  and 
all  the  bristles  fell  out.  You  better  get  a 
new  one." 

There  seemed  no  point  in  arguing  with 
Rosie.  It  was  plain  I'd  never  be  able  to 
make  her  understand.  I  passed  through  the 
house.  It  was  1:15  by  then  but  no  one  was1 
about.  Out  in  the  yard  Sam  had  returned 
to  his  watering. 

"Sam,"  I  began,  "tell  Mr.  Arlen  I'm  here, 
will  you?" 

"Mr.  Arlen  still  sleep,"  Sam  informed  me 
laconically. 

"Wake  him  up,"  I  ordered. 

"Cain't,"  Sam  protested.  "He  say  yawl 
kep'  him  up  so  late  las'  night  he  didn't  get 
no  sleep  an'  for  nobody  not  to  disturb  him 
today." 


HEN  your  baby  suffers  from  teeth- 
ing pains,  just  rub  a  few  drops  of  Dr. 
Hand's  Teething  Lotion  on  the  sore, 
tender,  little  gums  and  the  pain  will 
be  relieved  in  one  minute. 

Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  is  the 
prescription  of  a  famous  baby  spe- 
cialist, contains  no  narcotics  and  has 
been  used  by  mothers  for  over  fifty 
years.  One  bottle  is  usually  enough  for 
one  baby  for  the  entire  teething  period. 

JUST  RUB  IT  ON  THE  GUMS 


DR.HAND'S 

Teething  Lotion 


Buy  Dr.  Hand's  from  your  druggist  today 

Enlarge  That  Photo 

Size  8  x  10  or  smaller  if  requested. 

double  _    s  ^ 

,utifui.3  for  $1 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail 
film,  photo  or  snapshot — 
any  size  or  subject.  Within 


special,  soft  rinMi. 
weicht  velvatone.  Be; 
fadeless,  ready  for  fr 
no  extras  to  buy.  You  pay 
postman  45c  plus  postage.  Specif; 
size.  Superior  quality  and  saf» 


Detroit.  Mich 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED 

TO  BE  SET  TO  MUSIC 

Free  Examination.  Send  for  Offer 

J.  CHAS.  McNEIL 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
4I53-V  South  Van  Ness  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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t  p  GRAY  HAIR 

Remedy  is  Made  at  Home 

You  can  now  make  at  home  a  better  gray  hair  remedy 
than  you  can  buy,  by  following  this  simple  recipe: 
To  half  pint  of  water  add  one  ounce  bay  rum,  a  small 
box  of  Barbo  Compound  and  one-fourth  ounce  of 
glycerine.  Any  druggist  can  put  this  up  or  you  can 
mix  it  yourself  at  very  little  cost. 
Apply  to  the  hair  twice  a  week  until 
the  desired  shade  is  obtained. 
Barbo  imparts  color  to  streaked, 
faded  or  gray  hair,  makes  it 
soft  and  glossy  and  takes  years 
off  your  looks.  It  will  not 
color  the  scalp,  is  not  sticky  or 
Kret  sv  and  does  not  rub  otf 
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"If  things  weren't  so  formal  and  business-  I 
like,"  I  told  myself  wrathfully,  'Td  go  in 
there  and  yank  him  out  of  bed.  But  a  | 
stranger  can't  very  well  go  into  another 
stranger's  bedroom  and  pour  cold  water  on 
him." 

"Wake  him  up,"  I  repeated  sternly  to 
Sam.  "He  made  an  appointment  for  1 :00 
and  by  jiminy  he's  going  to  keep  it.  Tell 
him  I  told  you  to  waken  him." 

Sam  reluctantly  laid  down  the  hose  and 
went  into  the  .house.  A  few  minutes  later 
he  was  back.  "Mr.  Arlen  be  out  after 
awhile."  he  told  me.  "He  say  for  you  to 
make  up  your  mind  what  you  want  to 
ask  him  'cause  he  got  a  date  at  the  club 
at  2:00  o'clock  for  a  golf  game." 

"After  a  while,  huh?"  I  fumed.  "Tell  him 
I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  w-ait.  Tell  him  when 
the  story  comes  out  if  he  doesn't  like  it  it's 
his  own  fault."  I  started  for  the  front 
gate. 

"Them  hinges  is  still  rusted  on  that 
gate,"  Sam  called.  As  I  hesitated  he 
grinned.  "Mr.  Arlen  say  if  you  got  to  actin' 
up  fo'  me  to  ast  you  if  you  want  a  drink." 

"Well,"  I  hesitated.  "I  suppose  since  I've 
waited  this  long  I  might  as  well  wait  a 
little  longer." 

"Yassuh."  Sam  stepped  behind  the  bar 
and  a  moment  later   shoved  a  glass   of  I 
brownish-looking  stuff  towards  me.  It  was 
in  a  glass  about  half  the  size  of  the  reg- 
ular Arlen  highball  glasses. 

"What's  this?"  I  asked  apprehensively. 

"Ginger  ale."  Sam  answered. 

"You  know  I  don't  drink  the  stuff,"  I 
screamed.  "I  want  a  highball." 

"Mr.  Mook,"  Sam  replied  earnestly,  "you 
know  ever  since  that  woman  wrote  Mr. 
Arlen  was  a  souse  jus'  because  he  offered 
her  a  highball,  he  don't  'low  me  to  give 
no  strangers  drinks  'till  he's  talked  to  'em 
hisself."  He  went  back  to  his  hose. 

A  half  hour  later  Mr.  Arlen  came  rush- 
ing out  of  the  house,  grinning  like  a  Chesh- 
ire cat,  his  hand  extended.  "Awfully  sorry 
I'm  late,  old  man."  he  began,  pumping  my 
hand  vigorously.  "There  were  a  bunch  of 
soaks  out  here  last  night  and  I  didn't  get  | 
to  sleep  until  four.  Couldn't  get  rid  of 
them.  We  finally  had  to  put  one  of  them 
to  bed  in  the  guest  room."  He  eyed  me 
meaningly. 

"It's  a  lie,"  I  began  hotly,  "you — " 

"Pardon  me?"  said  Mr.  Arlen  coolly. 

I  remembered  I  was  supposed  never  to 
have  been  out  there  before.  "I  suppose 
that's  one  of  the  penalties  of  being  a  star." 
I  replied  darkly,  thinking  I  would  have 
to  swallow7  all  the  lies  and  insults  he  would 
tell  me  about  myself  and  pretend  not  to 
know  who  he  was  talking  about.  "People 
always  busting  in  on  you,  etc." 

"No,"  he  answered,  "we're  pretty  lucky. 
Most  of  the  people  who  come  out  here 
are  really  friends.  We  don't  stand  on 
formality." 

That,  at  least,  was  true.  I  recalled  how 
the  night  before  he  had  got  sleepy  about 
midnight  and  gone  off  to  bed  leaving  Joby 
and  me  to  entertain  ourselves  as  best  we 
could.  This  four  o'clock  business  was  ail 
a  figment  of  his  imagination — but  I 
couldn't  very  well  tell  him  so.  _ 

"Would  you  like  to  take  a  dip?"  he  in- 
quired politely.  "We  practically  live  in  the 
pool  in  summer." 

"Yes !"  I  shouted  vindictively. 

Despite  the  fact  he  is  one  of  the  best 
swimmers  I've  ever  seen,  Mr.  Arlen  loathes 
swimming.  He  doesn't  go  into  the  pool  six 
times  in  a  season. 

He  scowled  at  me  and  jerked  his  head 
toward  a  tree  where  a  pair  of  my  trunks 
were  hanging.  "I  think  those  will  fit  you," 
he  said.  "A  friend  of  mine  left  them  out 
here.  I  don't  believe  he'd  mind  your  using 
them." 

"Seen  Blank  lately?"  I  asked  maliciously 
as  we  were  getting  into  our  trunks. 
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stimulate  and  harden  the  gums.  And  it 
gives  those  smile-muscles  the  workout 
they  need  to  bring  out  the  smiles. 

A  FLAVOR  THAT  MAKES  CHEWING 
A  REAL  PLEASURE  .  Dentyne  has  a 
grown-up,educated  taste  that  holds  its 
flavor.  It  givesa  substantial  satisfaction 
that  stays  satisfying  ...  as  long  as  you 
chew.  And  it's  all  wrapped  up  in  a 
package  sensibly  flat . . .  exclusive  with 
it  ...  by  chewing  Dentyne.  Its  special  Dentyne. ..to  fit  snugly  into  your  pocket 
consistency  helps  keep  the  teeth  white,       or  pocketbook. 
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DENTYNE  WAKES  UP  LAZY  MOUTHS 
...PEPS  UP  HALF-HEARTED  SMILES. 

You  may  still  haveyourmother's  charm- 
ing natural  smile.  But  today's  softfoods 
may  rob  you  of  the  fine  healthy  teeth 
and  gums,the  natural, easy  smile  of  her 
generation,  with  its  hard  foods  that 
gave  the  mouth  the  exercise  it  needed. 
You  can  keep  that  mouth-happy  smile 
the  way  other  smart  moderns  are  doing 
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WHERE  THE^E^S  WSNX 
THERE'S  7\o-?>yt*2sri^je~— 

Eyes  that  men  adore!  Eyes  that  say  "come 
hither,  I'm  a  girl  you'd  love  to  know  better" 
.  .  .  these  are  eyes  that  have  been  made  lovely 
by  WINX  eye  beautifiers. 

It  is  so  easy  to  use  WINX  Mascara,  and  it 
makes  your  lashes  long,  dark  and  luxuriant  in  a 
charming  natural  way.  WINX  comes  in  solid, 
creamy  or  liquid  form  —  it  is  harmless,  non- 
smarting  and  tearproof. 

Try  the  other  WINX  wonder-workers  too! 
WINX  Eyebrow  Pencil  instantly  beautifies  thin 
or  uneven  eyebrows;  makes  them  graceful  and 
expressive.  A  touch  of  WINX  Eye  Shadow, 
gently  applied  to  the  eyelids,  intensifies  the 
color  of  your  eyes,  giving  them  a  new  and 
glamorous  sparkle. 

Start  today  to  make  your  eyes  more  fascinat- 
ing! You  w,ll  find  WINX  eye  beautifiers  in 
drug,  department  and  5  and   10  cent  stores. 


the  brigtit  touch  of  beauty,  your 
favorites  of  the  screen  dress  their 
hair  with  "the  friers  used  by  the 
stars"  Millions  of  women  follow  this 
Hollywood  beauty  hint...  and  so 

more  Hollywood  Curlers  ore  used  \  V  C  '!  ^ 
in  homes  everywhere  than  all  other 
curlers  put  together.  Try  this  star 
magic  on  your  hair ...  tonight!  I 
Be  sure  to  ask  (or  them  by  name. 
3  FOR  10c  AT  5c  AND  10c  STORES,  NOTION  COUNTERS  UV 


"Blank"  is'  a  comedian  whom  Dick  de- 
spises. They  used  to  be  pretty  good  friends 
— but  no  more. 

"Saw  him  over*  at  the  club  just  the  other 
day,"  Dick  smiled  genially.  "Nice  chap." 

I  stared  at  Mr.  Arlen  open-mouthed  and 
wondered  if  all  actors  lie  like  that  when 
they're  being  interviewed.  I  had  thought 
he  would  tell  me  they  weren't  friendly  any 
longer  and  I  was  going  to  have  some  fun 
asking  him  why.  He  takes  violent  dislikes 
to  people  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
some  friend  of  his  will  tell  him  how  the 
third  party  double-crossed  him,  (double- 
crossed  the  friend,  I  mean).  That  third 
party  may  be  one  of  the  nicest  persons  on 
earth  but  Dick  will  never  have  any  use 
for  him.  He  completely  forgets  there  are 
two  sides  to  every  question.  He's  only  in- 
terested in  his  friends'  side  of  things. 

"I  hear  you've  bought  a  Duesenberg,"  I 
commented  when  we  had  finished  our  swirn. 

"Yeah,"  casually.  "Like  to  see  it?" 

I  gasped  again.  That  car  is  the  pride  of 
Dick's  life.  How  he  ever  managed  to  make 
his  voice  so  casual  in  speaking  of  it  I'll 
never  know.  It*s  been  re-built  so  often  the 
improvements  have  cost  him  more  than  the 
car  cost  originally. 

As  I  admired  it  for  the  hundredth  time 
I  pointed  to  a  slight  dent  in  a  fender. 
"How'd  that  happen?"  I  asked  fiendishly. 

Mr.  Arlen  looked  daggers  at  me  for  a 
moment,  then  his  face  cleared  and  he  smiled 
ingenuously.  "Oh,  you  know  how  those 
things  go.  It  doesn't  amount  to  anything." 

I  choked,  remembering  how,  the  eve- 
ning before,  he  had  burst  into  the  house 
like  a  cyclone,  damning  everyone  present 
and  a  lot  of  people  not  present  because  no 
light  had  been  left  o:i  in  the  garage  for 
him.  He  was  too  hzy  to  stop  the  car, 
get  out  and  turn  it  on  himself,  so  he  had 
scraped  the  fender  against  a  post  as  a 
result. 

It  was  the  servants'  day  off  but  he  was 
going  to  fire  them  for  failing  to  turn  on 
the  light  before  they  left,  (at  10:00  AM). 
He  was  going  to  sue  Mrs.  Arlen's  brother, 
(the  contractor),  for  putting  up  a  garage 
with  posts  in  it.  I  was  going  to  be  ban- 
ished for  not  turning  the  light  on  when  I 
came  in.  If  Mrs.  Arlen  had  been  the  kind 
of  wife  she  should  be  she  would  have 
left  her  guests  and  gone  out  to  turn  it 
on  before  he  came  home. 

But  when  he  was  being  interviewed,  (by 
a  stranger),  there  was  no  mention  of  all 
this.  I  grinned.  He  is  constantly  having 
these  outbursts  and  mental  upheavals  over 
some  inconsequential  trifle.  His  friends 
refer  to  them  as  his  "Big  Moments."  No 
one  who  knows  him  well  pays  any  atten- 
tion to  them  and  their  apathy  at  such  times 
usually  infuriates  him  further.  When  his 
emotion  has  spent  itself  he  grins  sheepishly 
and  joins  in  the  laughter  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 

We  returned  to  the  pool.  Ricky  put  in 
an  appearance.  "Hello,  Mookie,"  he  began. 
"Sit  down  so  I  can  get  in  your  lap  and 
you  can  tell  me  about  Hansel  and  Grctcl." 

If  I  had  been  unable  to  make  others 
around  the  place  understand  I  was  a  stran- 
ger on  this  particular  visit,  it  seemed  use- 
less to  explain  the  situation  to  three-year- 
old  Ricky.  I  sat. 

"Nice  kid,"  I  remarked  to  Mr.  Arlen, 
trying  to  keep  my  own  voice  casual. 

"Thanks,  we  think  so,"  he  muttered  in- 
differently. 

And,  once  more,  I  marveled  over  the 
duplicity  of  actors.  That  kid  is  Dick's  life. 
Dick  is  inherently  one  of  the  most  senti- 
mental people  on  earth.  But  he'd  die  if  he 
thought  anyone  even  remotely  suspected  it. 
A  day  or  two  after  Ricky  was  born  we 
stood  before  the  plate-glass  window  in  the 
hospital  nursery  gazing  at  him.  "Poor  little 
beggar,"  Dick  had  whispered  huskily.  "I 
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Your  body  cleans  out  Acids  and  poisonous 
wastes  in  your  blood  thru  9  million  tinv,  deli- 
cate Kidney  tubes  or  filters,  but  beware  of 
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hope  I  can  manage  to  leave  him  enough  so 
he  won't  have  to  go  through  all  I  did." 

"Have  a  drink?"  he  asked  suddenly. 

I  glanced  towards  the  bar.  At  either  end 
stood  a  sign.  One  informed  you  you  were 
being  served  by  Joby.  The  other  bore  the 
legend.  "You  are  now  being  served  by 
Dick." 

"Friendly  touch,"  I  commented,  gestur- 
ing toward  the  signs. 

"We  rarely  drink,"  Dick  stated  in  an  un- 
mistakably clear  voice.  "But  we  keep  the 
stuff  on  hand  for  our  friends  and  get  al- 
most as  much  fun  out  of  mixing  the  drinks' 
as  they  do  out  of  downing  them." 

I  swooned.  If  anyone  ever  goes  away 
from  the  Arlen  house  thirsty  it's  his  own 
fault.  But  Dick  hasn't  been  known  to  mix 
a  drink  since  Hector  was  a  pup.  The  serv- 
ants mix  drinks.  Mrs.  Arlen  mixes'  drinks. 
The  guests  mix  drinks.  But  Dick?  Never! 
The  sign  is  a  prop — pure  and  simple.  But 
what  could  I,  a  stranger,  say? 

I  said,  although  it  nearly  killed  me,  "No, 
thanks.  I  never  touch  the  stuff,  either." 

Dick  swooned.  Elephants  and  Mooks 
never  forget.  I  forced  a  little  coca-cola  be- 
tween  his   lips'.    He   choked  and  sat  up. 

The  late  afternoon  sun  slanted  across  the 
swimming  pool — across  his  face — over  the 
white  buildings,  bringing  out  in  brilliant 
splotches  of  color,  the  flowers  that  border 
the  walk.  Over  by  the  sidewalk,  in  the 
lengthening  shadows,  the  privet  hedge 
stood  prim  and  erect.  A  dragon  fly  skimmed 
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swiftly  over  the  surface  of  the  pool,  circled 
and  came  back. 

Dick  began  to  talk.  All  the  drivel  actors 
feed  interviewers  who  don't  know  them,  fell 
glibly  from  his  lips.  I  listened  in  amused 
silence. 

The  sun  began  to  sink  more  rapidly.  The 
shadows  lengthened  more  quickly.  The 
colors  of  the  flowers  seemed  less  brilliant. 
It  was  as  though  nature,  playing  a  stupen- 
dous symphony,  had  suddenly  muted  her 
instruments.  No  sound  came  to  us  from  the 
street.  We  might  have  been  miles  out  in 
the  country — or  up  on  a  mountain  top. 
Only  the  sound  of  Dick's  voice  droning  on 
and  on. 

"Say !"  he  broke  off  suddenly,  "haven't 
you  had  enough  of  this  foolishness?  I'm 
tired  of  being  an  actor." 

"God  knows  I'm  tired  of  being  an  in- 
terviewer," I  gasped  thirstily.  And  then  I 
really  fainted. 

Dick  mixed  the  drinks ! 


'Heavens!  Is  That  Me?' 

Continued  from  page  29 


the  New  York  Paramount  Theater.  But 
Claudette  did,  and  it  was  with  tremendous 
relief  that  Eddie  read  her  wire :  "Dear 
Ed — Have  just  this  minute  seen  our  opus. 
We're  not  so  bad,  baby,  not  so  bad!  Yours, 
Claudette." 

Joan  Bennett's  reaction  to  seeing  herself 
for  the  first  time  on  the  screen  was  one 
of  defeat  and  frustration.  Joan  had  a  great 
name  to  live  up  to.  Her  sisters,  Constance 
and  Barbara,  were  both  famous,  as  was 
her  illustrious  father,  Richard  Bennett. 
Joan  had  just  done  a  little  stage  work,  yet 
that  little  had  somewhat  pleased  her.  But 
after  that  first  disillusionment  in  the  Ron- 
ald Colman  picture,  "Bulldog  Drummond," 
it  took  lots  of  pleading  before  she  would 
go  on.  "I  look  like  a  little  simpleton — a 
wishy-washy  little  creature  without  an 
ounce  of  brains !"  she  cried  to  all  and  sun- 
dry. But  family  and  friends  finally  gave 
her  confidence  to  go  on  to  carve  a  real 
niche  for  herself  in  Hollywood's  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Fredric  March  has  never  gotten  over  the 
shock  of  seeing  himself  on  the  screen.  He 
is  unique  inasmuch  as  he  really  hates  to 
see  himself  in  every  new  picture.  His  wife, 
Florence  Eldridge,  who  played  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth in  "Mary  of  Scotland,"  is  the  same 
way. 

"When  I  saw  myself  in  that  for  the 
first  time  I  really  cried  out,  'Good  Heavens, 
can  that  be  me?'  Elizabeth  wasn't  at  all 
as  I  intended  her,"  she  went  on  to  say.  "I 
made  her  a  petulant  queen,  who  had  fright- 
ful manners  and  snapped  at  her  courtiers 
all  the  time.  I  intended  a  figure  of  greater 
drive  and  power,  who  was  ruthlessly  strong 
and  showed  it.  That  was  the  way  I  felt 
when  I  played  her  and  the  way  I  thought 
she  would  show  on  the  screen,  but — alas !" 

"Your  Elizabeth  was  fine,"  nobly  spoke 
up  Fredric.  "It  was  a  mighty  nice  piece 
of  acting.  The  trouble  with  you,  honey, 
is  that  you  haven't  seen  yourself  on  the 
screen  in  enough  pictures.  If  you  look  at 
yourself  often  enough,  you  get  used  to  the 
shock ! 

"Now  take  me.  We-ell,  come  to  think  of 
it,  I  was  never  more  nervous  and  jumpy  in 
my  life  than  when  I  sat  and  watched  the 
preview  of  'Anthony  Adverse.'  I  saw  Louis 
Hay  ward  and  Anita  Louise  do  a  perfectly 
beautiful  job,  saw  that  great  duel,  admired 
Claude  Rains  and  Gale  Sondergaard, 
thought  little  Billy  Mauch  was  swell  and 
then — waited   for  myself  as  Anthony!  I 


CREATE  A  NEW  "YOU" 


WITH  A  NEW  POWDER  SHADE! 

A  New  Face  Powder  Shade  May  Give  You 
a  New  Personality— a  New  Glamour— a  New  Charm! 


You  know  what  color  in  clothes  can  do  for 
you.  One  color  puts  you  out  like  a  light.  An- 
other makes  you  look  and  feel  your  best. 

But  no  color  in  clothes  has  half  as  much 
effect  on  your  personality  as  your  face  powder 
shade.  For  this  becomes  a  real  flesh-and- 
blood  part  of  you. 

Yet  thousands  of  women  and  girls  are  actu- 
ally wearing  the  icrong  shade  of  face  powder. 
Every  morning  they  commit  beauty-suicide, 
right  in  front  of  their  own  mirrors.  They 
quench  their  personality,  destroy  what  ought 
to  be  their  glamour  and  charm — with  a  dull, 
drab,  dead  shade  of  face  powder ! 

Far  better,  I  say,  to  use  no  powder  at  all,  than 
to  bury  yourself  alive  under  such  a  disguise! 

Use  the  Magic  of  Color! 

Yet  for  each  of  these  girls  and  women  —  for 
you,  too — there  is  a  right  shade  of  face  pow- 
der. It  won't  subtract  from  your  beauty.  Nor 
will  it  leave  you  just  as  you  were.  No! 
This  right  shade  will  add  the  magic  of  •  (you  . 
living,  glowing  color.  It  will  natter 
you,  glorify  you,  create  right  before 
your  eyes  a  new  "you"  that  you  never 
dreamed  you  could  be ! 

The  reason  you  haven't  found  this 
right  shade  long  ago  is  probably  be- 
cause you've  been  choosing  accord- 
ing to  your  "type" — a  blonde  should 
wear  this,  a  brunette  that.  This  is  all 


wrong!  You  aren't  a  type.  You're  yourself. 
And  how  lovely  that  self  can  be — how  vivid, 
alive  and  alight  —  you'll  never  know  till  you 
try  on  all  five  of  my  basic  shades  in  Lady 
Esther  Face  Powder. 

See  for  Yourself! 

To  let  you  prove  this  to  yourself,  I  will  send 
you  all  five  shades  of  my  Lady  Esther  Face 
Powder  free  of  cost. 

When  you  have  tried  all  five  shades  and  have 
discovered  the  one  that  was  made  just  for  you, 
you  will  be  instantly  aware  of  many  things. 
You  will  see  a  new  glow,  a  new  warmth  in  your 
skin.  You  will  see  a  new  beauty  in  your  face,  in 
line  as  well  as  color.  You  will  see  a  new  radi- 
ance about  your  entire  person. 

Write  today  for  all  five  shades  of  Lady  Esther 
Face  Powder.  Your  mere  request  on  the  cou- 
pon below  brings  them  to  you  postpaid  and 
free.  With  the  five  shades  of  Lady  Esther  Face 
Powder,  I  will  also  send  you  a  purse-size  tube 
of  Lady  Esther  Face  Cream. The  coupon  brings 
both  the  powder  and  cream. 


(32) 


FREE 


Lady  Esther,  2062  Ridge 


of  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder;  also 
Esther  Four-Purpose  Face  Cream. 


e.  Evanston,  Illinois 
lit  a  liberal  supply  of  all  fi 


tube  of  your  Lady 


(If  you  live  in  Canada, 


:  Lady  Esther.  Ltd. ,  Toronto.  Onl.) 
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BE  IRRESISTIBLE  TONIGHT 


(VXeenO*  o"*^  odo«o«on- 


WITH  IRRESISTIBLE  PERFUME 


Would  You  Like  to  be 
Happily  nlarried 

^^^_w'-  '\^^^  Thackeray  said  "Menarehelp- 
^Bl*  JKH  less  in  the  hands  of  women 
H^H^P»-  fl^H  whoreally  know  how  to  handle 

BV     v  them.'-  Any  woman  or  girl  of 

v»  W*'  !  ordinary  intelligence,  bcauti- 
HM"  V  fulorplain.hasthecharmwith- 

H>M  ml  in  ner  t0  attract  and  fascinate 

PHH  •'  ml  men.  Yo\i  can  learn  how  to  dc- 
■■■■k-.  ^fflt  velop  and  use  those  natural 
charms  from  "Fascinating 
Womanhood",  an  unusuat  book  which  shows  how 
women  attractmen  by  using  the  simple  lawsof  men's 
pyschology.  Married  or  single,  this  knowledge  will 
help  you.  Don't  let  love  and  romance  pass  you  by. 
Send  us  only  10c  and  we  will  send  you  the  booklet 
entitled  "Secrets  of  Fascinating  Womanhood",  an 
interesting  synopsis  of  the  revelations  in  "Fascin- 
ating Womanhood".  Sent  in  plain  wrapper. 
PSYCHOLOGY  PKESS,  Dept.8»-D,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NO  UNSIGHTLY  jam* 

DANDRUFFS 

To  Ruin  Her  Beauty,  Charm,  Style!  ^^KS- 

Her  secret  is  GLOVER'S      _  " 
— and  her  hair  is  the  envy 
of  all!  Nothing  like  this 
famous  Medicine  to  com- 
bat Dandruff  and  exces- 
sive Falling  Hair.  Mil- 
lions use  it.  Start  today 
with  Glover's  Mange 
Medicine  and  shampoo 
with  Glover's  Medicated 
Soap.  Sold  at  all  drug 


GLOVER'S 


tell  you  I  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  my 
seat  looking  like  a  demented  man !  It's  a 
fact,  you  never  do  get  over  that  fear  and 
shock  of  seeing  what  the  camera  has  done 
to  you.  At  least,  it's  so  in  my  case." 

Nearly  everything  has  an  exception  and 
Jack  Oakie  is  ours.  He  wasn't  at  all 
shocked  at  seeing  himself  on  the  screen 
for  the  first  time.  In  fact,  he  thought  he 
was  very  good !  It  was  a  comic  role  he  was 
doing  and  he  was  greatly  amused  by  his 
own  acting. 

"So  much  so,"  explained  Jack,  "that  I 
just  sat  there  and  laughed  at  myself  until 
the  tears  rolled  down  my  cheek !  'Don't 
worry  any  more,  old  boy,'  I  told  myself, 
'for  if  you  can  convince  yourself  you're 
that  funny,  you  certainly  ought  to  be  con- 
vincing to  others  !'  " 


Lond 


on 


MANGE 
MEDICINE 


Continued  from  page  34 

ization  in  "The  Plainsman''  with  much 
greater  enthusiasm.  "Now  that  Wild  Bill 
Hickok  was  a  grand  guy!  Just  Gary's  size, 
too.  I  hope  he'll  do  several  more  films  on 
the  same  sort  of  lines." 

It  was  raining  hard  the  other  Sunday 
afternoon,  pouring  down  relentlessly  on  the 
huge  crowd  outside  London's  famous  mar- 
riage bureau  the  Caxton  Hall  as  they 
waited  to  greet  Ann  Harding  on  her  wed- 
ding day.  When  the  bride's  car  arrived  she 
gave  a  startled  gasp. 

"Oh,  I  never  thought  anybody  would 
bother  to  wait  around  in  weather  like  this. 
Oh,  the  angels!  Isn't  it  sweet  and  kind  of 
them  ?" 

Glowing  with  the  radiance  of  her  new- 
found happiness,  Ann  threw  her  admirers 
smiles  and  kisses,  signed  their  autograph- 
books  while  Clive  Brook  held  an  umbrella 
over  her  and  finally  pulled  her  bouquet  of 
roses  to  bits  and  gave  the  flowers  into 
eager  hands  "just  for  good  luck."  Then  she 
passed  inside  to  her  waiting  groom,  tall 
dark  musician  Werner  Janssen  whom  she 
first  met  in  New  York  last  spring.  He's 
thirty-six,  three  years  older  than  Ann,  and 
gave  her  a  wedding  gift  of  a  sapphire 
bracelet  and  ear-rings  to  match. 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  oak- 
panelled  Tudor  Room,  the  dim  old  wood 
toning  with  Ann's  black  satin  dress  and 
hat  and  glorious  silver  fox  cape  adorned 
with  a  cluster  of  mauve  orchids.  Eight  year 
old  Jane,  Ann's  daughter  by  her  former 
marriage  with  Harry  Bannister,  sat  in  the 
front  row  of  chairs,  her  long  golden  hair 
falling  over  a  lemon  velvet  frock.  While 
Ann  was  signing  the  register,  somebody 
jokingly  called  out  "Speech!"  and  up 
jumped  little  Jane  to  announce  quite  calmly 
and  happily:  "Mummy  is  married  now  and 
we  all  thank  you  very  much." 

It  was  a  gay  occasion  altogether  and 
Ann's  contentment  obvious  and  profound. 
After  the  wedding-breakfast,  with  a  pink- 
iced  cake  in  the  shape  of  a  lucky  horse- 
shoe, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Janssen  left  for  the 
country,  Ann  in  the  most  attractive  trav- 
elling outfit  of  brown  tweed  coat  with 
leather  buttons  and  brown  felt  collegian- 
style  beret  worn  with  a  scarf  and  elbow 
gloves  in  bright  green  velveteen. 

Kay  Francis  and  I  sat  sipping  sherry 
and  discussing  her  latest  films.  She  wore 
a  plain  blue  sports  suit,  a  shapeless  little 
hat,  and  the  same  big  brown  coat  in  which 
she  arrived  in  London  on  her  former  visit 
over  a  year  ago.  "Hollywood's  Best-Dressed 
Woman"  Still  maybe  she  is — in  Holly- 
wood, and  likes  to  make  her  holiday  a 
complete  one  in  every  way  when  she 
crosses  the  Atlantic. 

"I  don't  know  how  much  I  spend  on 


MAKE  LIPS  EXCITING 
WITH  JUNGLE  COLOR 


rds  of  the  ex-  Mf  \ 
lipstick.  And  I  ■  ] 
the  caress  of  JJ*  "  \ 


Strikingly  lovely,  and  sure  in  their  pur- 
pose, are  the  jungle  reds 
quisitely  pagan  Savage 
excitingly  surprising 
Savage  lips  . . .  for  Savage  lends  them 
warm  moistness ...  a  tender  softness . . . 
that  is  entirely  new!  Of  course  Savage 
is  indelible;  truly  so.  It  clings  savagely. 
TANGERINE  •  FLAME 
NATURAL  •  BLUSH  •  JUNGLE 


S  A  V  A  U 


LIPSTICK 

ITCH 

o  .  .  STOPPED  IN  ONE  MINUTE..  . 

Are  you  tormented  with  the  itching  tortures  of  eczema, 
rashes,  athlete's  foot,  eruptions,  or  other  ekin  afflic- 
tions? For  quirk  and  happy  relief,  use  cooling,  antisep- 
tic.liquid  D.D.D.  PRESCRIPTION.  It3  gentle  oils  soothe 
the  irritated  skin.  Clear,  grease-less  and  stainless— dries 
fast.  Stops  the  most  intense  itching  instantly.  A  3oc 
trial  bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it — or  money  back. 


KILL  THE  HAIR  ROOT 


trated  Booklet.  "How  to  Remove  ; 
Hair  Forever." 

D.  J.  MAHLER  CO..  Dept.  290,  Prc.i 


I  (ljMJU-    LUCKY  7  DIAMOND 
S-A*  GOLD  WEDDING  RING 

Igthil  .running 

r  old-fiihjncd 
; mi  pott  office 

$J70 


S770  COMPLETE  l^^^u!^^ 

chip*)  mounted  in  solid  gold.  He  modcrnl  Replace  your 
gold  band  ring  with  sparkling  diamonds. Send  this  ad,  size, 


SECURITY  JEWELRY  CO. 

742  South  Hill  Street    Lot  Angeles,  Calif. 


c 


m 

ANP  LOOK  10  YEARS  YOUNGER. 
•  At  home — quickly  and  safely 

you  can  tint  those  streaks  of 
gray  tolustrousshades of  blonde, 
brown  or  black.  A  small  brush 
and  BROWN  ATONE  does  it.  Guaranteed  harmless. 
Active  coloring  agent  is  purely  vegetable.  Cannot 
affect  waving  of  hair.  Economical  and  lasting — will 
not  wash  out.  Imparts  rich,  beautiful  color  with  amaz- 
ing speed.  Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  lock  of  your 
own  hair.  BROWNATONE  is  only  50c— at  all  drug  or 
toilet  counters — always  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 
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Ann    Hard;ng   and   Werner  Jans- 
sen,   famous  musxian,  seen  after 
their  wedd'ng  in  London. 

clothes."  she  said,  ''and  I  don't  care !  No, 
I  didn't  like  'The  White  Angel'  even 
though  all  the  critics  have  said  it  was  my 
best  picture  for  years.  Florence  was  such 
a  depressing  part  to  play,  surrounded  with 
pain  and  suffering  all  the  time.  We  had 
real  ex-soldiers  from  convalescent  hospitals 
in  some  of  the  scenes.  They  didn't  have 
to  act.  They  were  just  themselves,  and 
even  so,  mam'  of  the  shots  turned  out  so 
harrowing  they  had  to  be  cut."' 

Kay  approved  "Give  Me  Your  Heart" 
much  more  and  talked  about  the  new 
musical  that  is  to  be  her  first  contribution 
of  1937.  It  seems  the  story  runs  from  1910 
to  1940  so  she  is  looking  forward  to  a 
variety  of  period  frocks — she  did  admit 
that ! — and  also  to  singing  three  light 
songs.  She  has  been  taking  a  special  course 
of  voice  production  lessons  in  London  as 
well  as  doing  a  lot  of  theatre-going,  studio 
visiting  and  shopping.  (Perfume,  books,  an 
amusing  red  bag  with  a  watch  set  in  the 
centre,  but  Xo  Clothes!) 

She  told  me  there  was  one  picture  she 
had  been  yearning  to  make  for  years,  the 
famous  historical  romance  of  Emperor 
Maximilian  and  Carlotta.  "Those  gorgeous 
old  Mexican  backgrounds  would  be  so  fine 
and  they  have  never  been  touched  yet.  I 
go  up  to  the  office  periodically  to  suggest 
such  a  film  but  the  producers  just  won't 
listen  to  me.  Maybe  I  can't  argue  very 
convincingly !" 

Then  she  wrinkled  her  expressive  fore- 
head and  set  down  her  slender  glass. 

"You  know,  I  don't  think  this  sherry 
is  going  to  suit  me.  Could  I  have  a  fruit 
cocktail  instead?" 

Well,  even  though  Kay  didn't  like  the 
pale  brown  Spanish  wine  we  enjoy  before 
dinner,  lots  of  our  other  stellar  visitors 
have  acquired  the  taste.  At  an  informal 
party  I  saw  sherry  being  poured  for 
Douglass-  Montgomery,  Romney  Brent. 
Xeil  Hamilton.  Phillips  Holmes  and  Mar- 
lene  Dietrich  herself — no  doubt  she  knows 
how  graceful  long  rose-tipped  fingers  can 
look  curled  round  the  crystal  stem  of  an 
antique  glass.  Marlene  nodded  quite  frankly 
when  Josef  von  Sternberg's  name  was 
mentioned.  "Yes.  I  have  signed  a  contract 
to  make  three  films  under  his"  direction, 
either  here  or  in  California  as  best  suits 
our  convenience  at  the  time.  Yes,  I  am 
very  pleased  about  it." 

Marlene  created  the  sensation  of  the 
evening  at  the  recent  first-night  of  Sir 
James  Barrie's  new  stage  play  "The  Boy 
David"  in  which  Elisabeth  Bergner  ap- 
pear1, as  the  little  shepherd  lad  of  Biblical 
days.  Marlene  swept  into  the  theatre  clad 
in  shimmering  silver,  billows  of  it  swirling 
out  all  round  her  long  trained  gown  and 


WORKED  WONDERS 
FOR  HER  SKIN 


This  advertisement  is  based 
on  an  actual  experience  re- 
ported in  an  unsoltcttrd 
letter .  Subscribed  and  sworn 
to  before  me. 

NOTARY  PUBTJC 


A  i 


RE  you  missing  good  times 
— suffering  needless  embarrassment — 
because  of  a  pimply,  blemished  skin? 
Then  this  true  story  from  real  life  is 
meant  for  you!  It's  an  actual  experi- 
ence, not  an  advertising  claim. 

It  came  to  us,  a  simple  letter  writ- 
ten in  pencil — just  one  of  thousands 
from  grateful  girls  who  have  regained 
their  natural  beauty  with  the  aid  of 
pleasant-tasting  Yeast  Foam  Tablets. 

Let  Yeast  Foam  Tablets  help  rid 
your  system,  too,  of  the  poisons  which 
are  the  real  cause  of  so  many  un- 
sightly skins.  This  pasteurized  yeast 
is  rich  in  precious  natural  elements 
which  often  stimulate  sluggish  diges- 
tive organs — help  to  restore  natural 
elimination — and  thus  cleanse  the 
system  of  beauty-destroying  wastes. 

You'll  look  better — and  feel  better 
— when  Yeast  Foam  Tablets  help  you 
as  they  have  helped  thousands  of 
others. 


Ask  your  druggist  today  for 
Yeast  Foam  Tablets — and 
re/use  substitutes. 


NOW  for  Sample 


NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  CO. 
50  N.  Ashland  Ave..  Chicago.  111. 
I  Please  send  free  trial  sample  of  Yeast  Foam  Tab- 
|  lets.  (Only  one  to  a  family.  Canadian  readers  please 
|  send  10c  to  cover  postage  and  duty.)         SU  4-37 


The  above  teller  is  bu!  one  case,  of 
ypical  of  many  others  that  it  more 
than  justifies  a  thorough  trial  of  Yeast  Foam  Tab- 
lets in  similar  cases  of  skin  or  complexion  disorders. 


|  Address. 
I  City  


SONG  POEMS 


Wanted  At  Once! 
Mother.  Home, 
Love.  Patriotic. 
Sacred.  Comic  or  any  subject.  Don't  delay — 
send  best  poem  today  for  our  offer. 
RICHARD  BROS.,  28  Woods  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


COLOR  YOUR  HAIR  ™E™CW 

WAY 


any  shade.  SHAMP0-K0L0R  won't  rub  off. 
Colore  roots  jleaves  hair  sol" c.natural ;  permits' 
perm.  wave.  Free  Be«k.Villi£nf  Prod.  Int.,  Dpt.  20-A,  z54  W.JI  St.N.l 


CALL0USE1PAINS  HERE?  k 

Callouses  on  the  soles;  pains,  cramps  at  the  ball  of  the  foot;  tired,  aching  m~ 
feet;  rheumatic-like  foot  and  leg  pains;  sore  heels — all  are  signs  of  weak       ' J  ' 
or  fallen  arches.  Dr.  Scholl's  Arch  Supports  give  immediate  relief  by  removing  the  cause 

—muscular, ligamentous  strain.  Molded  to  yourfeet,  soon  restore  the  arches  j 
to  normal.  Worn  in  any  shoe.Expertly  fitted  at  leading 
Shoe  and  Department  stores  everywhere.  FREE  book- 
let  on  FOOT  CARE,  write  Dr.  Scholl's,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


iDrScho/ls  SUPPORTS 
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TME  AC-HE 
JUST  SEEMS 
TO  DISAPPEAR 


Be  Wise  -Alkalize  T 

Alka-Seltzer 

An  Alkci-Seitzer  Tablet  In  a  glass 

an  analgesic  (sodium  acetyl  salicyl- 

the  analgesic,  it  brings  quick,  wel- 
come relief  from  your  discomfort  — 
and  then  because  it  is  also  alkaliz- 
ing in  its  nature  Alka-  ~. 
Seltzer  helps  correct  the   

DRUCCISTS 

30?6D? 

Personal  to  Fat  Girls! 


Now  you  can  slim 
down  your  face  and  figure  without  strict  dieting 
or  back-breaking  exercises.  Just  eat  sensibly  and 
take  4  Marmola  Prescription  Tablets  a  day  until 
you  have  lost  enough  fat  —  then  stop. 

Marmola  Prescription  Tablets  contain  the  same 
element  prescribed  by  most  doctors  in  treating 
their  fat  patients.  Millions  of  people  are  using 
them  with  success.  Don't  let  others  think  you 
have  no  spunk  and  that  your  will-power  is  as 
flabby  as  your  flesh.  Start  with  Marmola  today 
and  win  the  slender  lovely  figure  rightfully  yours. 


wrapping  her  auburn  hair  so  that  she 
seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  a  glistening 
cloud.  Escort  was,  as  usual,  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Jr.,  wearing  his  inevitable  pink 
carnation.  He  had  come  straight  from  the 
Isleworth  studios  where  his  own  produc- 
ing company,  Criterion  Films,  are  making 
"For  Ever  and  Ever."  Douglas  plays  the 
burglar  hero  and  pretty  Valerie  Hobson 
is  his  leading  lady. 

Producer  Herbert  Wilcox  is  grooming  a 
new  star  for  the  screen.  You  don't  know 
him  yet  but  you're  certainly  going  to ! 
Three  Hollywood  representatives  specially 
attended  the  local  trade  showing  of  his 
first  film,  in  which  he  has  only  a  tiny 
part,  and  they  all  offered  him  long-term 
Californian  contracts  afterwards. 

So  meet  Robert  Douglas,  typically 
English  stage  actor,  who  has  played  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  as  well  as  London, 
fair-haired  and  blue-eyed,  broad-shouldered 
and  essentially  virile,  with  a  frank  engag- 
ing expression  and  a  clear  crisp  voice.  You 
can  see  him  first  in  "London  Melody"  with 
Anna  Neagle  and  Tullio  Carminati,  and 
presently  as  the  star  of  "The  Fighting 
Navy,"  portraying  the  gallant  captain  who 
defeats  Noah  Beery's  villainy  and  then 
wins'  the  heroine  from  Richard  Cromwell. 

Talking  of  Richard — d.oes  he  wear  those 
gay  green  shirts  in  Hollywood  too? — re- 
minds me  that  he  was  one  of  the  guests  at 
Lupe  Velez's  cocktail  party  when  the  dash- 
ing little  hostess,  all  in  vivid  scarlet, 
seemed  to  have  collected  every  good-look- 
ing film  actor  in  town. 

Even  Brian  Aherne  was  at  the  party. 
The  reason  for  his  brief  London  visit 
being  to  see  his  father  here.  Well,  that's 
what  he  told  me,  but  I  happen  to  know  he 
managed  to  see  quite  a  lot  of  Miss  Merle 
Oberon  as  well.  (Their  old  friendship  of 
four  years  ago  seems  to  have  suddenly 
been  renewed  when  they  made  "Beloved 
Enemy"  together  last  fall.)  They  lunched 
and  dined  tetc-a-tctc  and  Merle  took  him 
for  a  drive  in  her  new  sports  car  and  he 
sent  her  several  boxes  of  dark  red  roses 
— apparently  he  knew  what  are  her  favorite 
flowers ! 

One  way  and  another,  I've  been  learn- 
ing quite  a  lot  about  the  early  days  of 
the  stars  lately,  what  they  were  before  they 
began  to  even  twinkle  and  how  they  started 
to  shine  their  dazzling  lights  upon  the 
screen.  Handsome  John  Loder  gave  a  cock- 
tail party  to  celebrate  the  last  scene  of  the 
Gaumont-British  jungle  thriller,  "King 
Solomon's  Mines,"  his  fiftieth  film.  By  odd 
coincidence  he  had  also  completed  ten 
years  of  picture-acting  to  the  very  day 
so  naturally  he  was  in  a  reminiscent  mood. 

It  seems  John  took  to  the  studios  be- 
cause he  had  gone  broke  as  a  chemical 
engineer  in  Germany  and  a  friend  said  he 
could  probably  earn  a  few  much-needed 
marks  at  the  UFA  studios  in  Berlin.  He 
did  get  a  job  there  in  a  film  called 
"Madame  Does  Not  Like  Children." 

The  star  was  Alexander  Korda's  wife,  the 
langorous  dark-eyed  Maria  Korda — though 
John  didn't  presume  to  address  her  be- 
cause he  was  merely  an  extra.  Also  in  the 
crowd  scenes  were  Camilla  Horn  and  a 
plump  young  woman  known  as  Marlene 
Dietrich,  who  was  very  fond  of  sausage 
and  giggled  a  lot. 

When  I  called  at  Capitol-Grafton  to 
watch  the  dashing  Michael  Bartlett  making 
love  to  dainty  June  Knight  in  "The  Lilac 
Domino,"  I  found  this  how-I-began  busi- 
ness infecting  the  air  there  too.  June 
poured  me  coffee,  showed  me  some  of 
the  colorful  imaginative  pastel  drawings 
she  does  in  her  leisure  moments,  and  then 
informed  me  that  she  went  on  the  screen 
by  accident. 

Though  she  was  born  next  door  to  a 
studio  in  Hollywood,  she  was  quite  happy 
as  a  seventeen-year-old  stage  player  and 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE... 

Without  Calomel— And  You'll  Jump 
Out  of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flow- 
ing freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays 
in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get 
constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned  and 
you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up".  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
iri  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything 
else  25c. 

, — ADDRESS  ENVELOPES  AT  HOM 


Sparetime;   su'.-unlu]   weekly  pay.  Expi 
necessary.  Dignified  work,  stamp  brii 
EMPLOYMENT  MGR. 
 Dept.   DL.   Box  523,  Jackson 


r  HOME — , 

Experience  tin-  I 
gs  details. 

Tenn.  I 


«  o  PIMPLES 

acne.  Blackheads,  Oiiy  Skin,  etc. 

Write  at  once  for  Great  News  about  Sensational  Home 
Treatment  for  clearing  skin  of  unsightly  Pimples.  Acne, 
Blackheads.  Enlarged  Pore=.  Oily  Skin  and  other  blemishes. 
Discovery  of  Famous  Skin  Specialist  used  privately  for  years 
with  marvelous  success.  Sent  on  Trial.  You  Risk  Nothing. 
rDrr  Send  for  Free  Booklet  At  Once.  Don't  suffer 
■  ntC  embarrassment  any  longer.  WRITE  TODAY. 
SEBOLINE  CO.,  Dept.  29, Box  2408,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WANTED:    NEW  WRITERS! 

Earn  while  learning!  Write  for  maga- 
zines, books,  newspapers,  etc!  FREE  liter- 
ature! No  obligation!  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF 
WRITING. 


SM. 


20  Wf 


60tt 


N. 


HOW  TO  ENTER  THE  MOVIES! 

After  fourteen  months  of  intensive  research 
we  now  offer  to  aspirants  for  a  movie  career 
the  intelligent  procedure  to  adopt  in  attempt- 


on  the  subject  of  entering  the  motion  picture 
field.  50c  complete. 

ROSS  FRISCO 

173  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PERFUME  PUFF 

Pierce  with  pin.  puff  is  instantly  saturated  with  lovely 
Shalideur  perfume,  long,  lasting  odor.  Makes  nice  sachet 
bag  or  powder  puff,  assorted  colors.  15c  each  or  Two  for 
25c.  Perfumes,  sachet,  perfumed  novelties,  etc.  List  free. 
J.  Kammerer,  Dept.  G-2,  Box  574,  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 

HIGH  BLOOD  PRESSURE 

$1.00  Treatment  for  Only  25c 

CONCENTRATED  GARLIC  TABLETS— Pure  vegetable 
matter.  No  taste.  No  odor.  No  drugs.  Tests  by  eminent 
Medical  Scientists  prove  that  regular  use  of  these  tablets 
in  many  eases  helps  to  lower  High  Rlood  Pressure  and 
relieve  headaches  and  dizziness.  Mail  this  ad  with 
25c  and  we  will  send  regular  $1.00  box.  fully  prepaid. 
Address  Dept.  231, 

DEARBORN  PRODUCTS,  510  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago 


WOMEN  WANTTEDygj^, 


M.-,mi.s.   Ffl.I.  Dol.uls  FREE.  Write 

DOROTHEA  COSMETICS 
HYNES  Dept.  S  CALIFORN 


III] 

For  Immediate  Consideration 

Send  Poems  to 

Columbian  Music  Publishers 

Dept.  13A.                                         Toronto,  Can. 
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was  dancing  in  a  musical  show  in  Los 
Angeles  when  the  director  of  Garbo's 
"Mata  Hari"  picture  noticed  her  and  de- 
cided she  was  just  the  girl  he  wanted  to 
double  for  Garbo's  Javanese  dancing  scene. 
So  June  appeared  on  the  set  made-up 
exactly  as  the  famous  Swede,  with  a 
plastic  nose  because  her  own  wasn't  quite 
long  enough  to  correspond,  and  after  Greta 
had  scrutinized  her  closely  and  signified 
approval,  she  duly  danced.  Then  she  went 
happily  back  to  the  stage  again  and  it  re- 
quired a  lot  of  persuasion  to  make  her 
sign  the  contract  that  gave  her  to  us  in 
"Broadway  Melody  of  1936"  and  other 
musicals.  Now  she  says  she  is  used  to  the 
studios'  so  she  doesn't  worry ! 

Flash-backs  were  also  in  fashion  when  I 
drove  over  to  Warner  Brothers  British 
studios  set  in  a  great  garden  near  the 
River  Thames  at  Teddington.  Somehow  we 
started  talking  about  the  two  "local  boys" 
who  first  made  good  on  this  lot.  Errol 
Flynn  and  Patric  Knowles.  Irving  Asher — 
he's  Laura  la  Plante's  executive  husband, 
you'll  remember — spotted  them  both  on 
the  West  End  stage  and  roped  them  in 
for  their  tests.  Errol  reacted  character- 
istically, laughed  and  chaffed  and  swung 
gallantly  through  the  acting  paces  they  set 
him  with  complete  self-confidence.  Then  he 
presently  laughed  some  more  when  Asher 
invited  him  to  go  to  Hollywood  and  I 
agreed  because  he  said  he  had  a  grand  | 
idea  for  a  short  story  and  the  sea  voyage 
would  give  him  the  opportunity  to  write 
it.  Teddington  to  a  man  is  convinced  that 
Errol  will  never  remain  permanently  in 
Hollywood.  They  assert  he  is  only  acting 
until  he  has  saved  enough  money  to  en- 
able him  to  live  in  modest  comfort  for  a 
few  years,  when  he  will  retire  from  the 
screen  and  devote  himself  to  the  literary 
work  that  has  always  been  his  greatest 
passion. 

Pat  Knowles  was  a  vastly  different 
proposition  in  temperament.  He  had  al- 
ready played  some  small  parts  in  British 
films  and  being  naturally  retiring  and  self- 
critical,  thought  himself  exceedingly  bad, 
though  everybody  else  didn't!  So  Asher 
kept  him  at  Teddington  as  leading  man, 
grooming  his  screen  personally  assidu- 
ously, making  him  give  press  interviews 
and  mix  with  famous  stars  and  attend 
brilliant  social  functions — all  of  which  Pat 
dreaded  at  first — until  he  had  instilled  in 
him  sufficient  assurance  and  poise  to  make 
sure  he  would  acquit  himself  properly  when 
he  finally  left  for  Hollywood.  (But  we 
hear  that  Pat  still  looks  surprised  and  says  j 
"Thank  you  so  much"  when  a  fan  demands 
his  autograph.) 

Xext  this  flash-back  fever  broke  out  at  | 
Elstree  where   British  International  Pic-  I 
tures  are  making  a  musical  called  "Glamor- 
ous Night"   with  Mary   Ellis    and  Otto 
Kruger.  They  were  both  celebrated  in  the  | 
theatre  before  they  essayed  the  films.  "I 
want  to  please  my  old  friend  Jesse  Lasky," 
quoted   Otto,  adding   with  that  quizzical 
twinkle.  "No,  I   haven't  really  regretted  I 
the  change.  It's  given  me  more  leisure  for 
fishing  and  more  money  to  spend  on  fish- 
ing !  Now  did  I  tell  you  about  that  new  j 
spinney-rod  I'm  going  to  buy  tomorrow?" 
He  had  and  did,  four  times  already,  but 
that    didn't    discourage    his  enthusiasm. 
Nothing   whatever  damps  the  man.  The 
very   day   he   landed  from   America,  he 
went  into  an  exclusive  little  shop  in  St. 
James's   where   King   George   and  other 
Royal   sportsmen  buy   their   tackle,   and  I 
spent  hours  among  the  rods  and  baskets 
and  fly-cases,  quite  forgetting  such  details 
as  lunch  and  dinner  and  a  distracted  public- 
ity man  waiting  to  arrange  press  meetings. 

Man-  was  charmingly  candid  about  her 
screen  debut.  'T  realized  I  could  earn  big- 
ger money  in  pictures,"  she  said.  "And  I 
wanted  monev." 


FREE! 


French  Treatment 
Beautifies  Women 
From  16  to  60  .  .  . 


New  Booklet  Tells  You  What  to  do  for 
Wrinkles,  Pimples,  Enlarged  Pores  and 
HOW  TO  REGAIN  THE  BLOOM  OF  YOUTH 

LOOK  OUT  .  .  .  those  wrinkles,  that  crepey  neck 
tells  your  age.  Maybe  a  woman  is  only  as  old 
as  she  feels,  but  most  people  think  she  is  as  old  as 
she  looks.  Why  let  your  face  show  lines,  pimples, 
blackheads,  large  pores,  when  there  is  now  'on  the 
market  a  wonderful  and   simple  treatment  called 
Calmas  French  Face  Conditioner  which  works  won- 
ders? It  does  away  with  face  lifting,  peeling  or  other 
dangerous  methods.  No   clay  or  mud   packs,  no 
appliances,  or  exercises  of  any  kind,  SOMETHING 
ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  DIFFERENT,  based  on 
latest  scientific  finds  in  cosmetic  research.  Guaranteed 
absolutely  harmless.  Women  who  have  tried  Calmas  French 
Face  Conditioner  are  amazed  at  the  results,  they  call  it  a 
"Face  Lifting  without  Surgery,"  others  say  it  is  the  "enemy  of 
pimples,  wrinkles  and  blackheads."  Send  your  name  and  address  TODAY  and  you  will 
receive  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  a  booklet  telling  all  about  this  new  treatment.  Calmas 
Products,  Dept.  19-A,  6770  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  California. 


CALLOUSES,PAINS  HERE?  A 

Callouses  on  the  soles;  pains,  cramps  at  the  ball  of  the  foot;  tired, aching  '  ^•tv 
feet;  rheumatic-like  foot  and  leg  pains;  sore  heels — all  are  signs  of  weak 

or  fallen  arches.  Dr.  Scholl's  Arch  Supports  give  immediate  relief  by  removing  the  cause 
—muscular,  ligamentous  strain.  Molded  to  your  feet,  soon  restore  the  arches 
to  normal.  Worn  in  any  shoe. Expertly  fitted  at  leading 
Shoe  and  Department  stores  everywhere.  FR£E  book- 
let on  FOOT  CAKE,  write  Dr.  Scholl's,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


D-rScholls  suaprp£ 


•  Mercolized  Was  gently  melts  off  faded,  dis- 
colored outer  skin.  Reveals  the  velvety-smooth, 
soft,  beautiful  underskin.  Blemishes  disappear. 

Mercolized  Wax  is  a  complete  beauty  treatment 
in  a  single  cream.  Contains  everything  your  skin 
needs.  Cleanses.  Softens.  Beautifies.  Protects. 

Start  using  Mercolized  Wax  tonight.  Win- new 
skin  loveliness.  Mercolized  Wax  brings  out  the 
hidden  beauty  of  any  complexion. 

USE  Saxolite  Astringent— a  refreshing  stimulating 
skin  tonic.  Smooths  out  wrinkles  and  age  lines. 
Refines  coarse  pores,  eliminates  oiliness.  Dissolve 
Saxolite  in  one-half  pint  witch  hazel.  Use  daily. 
At  drug  and  department  stores  everywhere. 


N£W SECRET  OF  CLEAR  EVES 

WINS  THOUSANDS!  Will  he  see  red  veins.  ..or 
clear,  bright  whites?  Thousands  use  E'iE-GENE 
to  clear  eyes  in  seconds  after  late  hours,  overin- 
dulgence. Eves  look  larger,  more  lustrous.  New  scien- 
tific formula;  stainless,  safe:  money  back  if  it  fails. 
At  all  drug  and  department  stores;  also  5  &  10c  stores. 


EYE-GENE 


By  this  QUICK,  SAFE 
EXTERNAL  METHOD 

.    .    .    or    no  cosf. 


many   pound;  safely,  without   drugs,  limited  diets  or 
.-e;'  Take  off  extra  superficial  fat  at  only  those  7  ices 
i  reduce.  Hundreds  of  celebrities  in  the  last  - 
-appearing  figures  this  easy,  inexpensive  harmless  WW. 

for  his  wire  .  .  .  now  available  to  the  public. 
PROFIT  BY  THESE  AMAZING  EXPERIENCES 
t  47  pounds  and  think  your  cream  wonderful.'    L.  F 
Have  had  wonderful  results  .  .  .  lost  30  pounds  "  ~ 
Searched  for  years  for  some  safe,  quick  me 
*  and  look  like  a  new  person."  S.  C 


No.  Carolina. 
Mrs.  O.  R.  S..  Penna. 
or  reduction.  Have  lost  26  pounds 
F. .  New  York. 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE!  ACT  TODAY! 

;  at  least  10  pounds  with  the  first  jar  of  Cream  foUowtruj  direc- 
will  be  refunded  at  once!  Write  today  for  full  half-pound  jar  cf 

Dr.   Hatch's  Formula  Massage  Cream   »»••• 

Send  Cash.  Check  or  Money  Order  or  sent  C.O.P..  plus  postage 

YOUTHFUL   FACE  AND    FIGURE  INSTITUTE.   Dept  SU-/ 
853  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York  City 
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TAKE   THE  SYRUP    T  HAT 

CLINGS  TO  THE 
COUGH  ZONE 

If  you  have  a  cough  (due  to  a  cold)  remem- 
ber this  common  sense  fact:— a  cough  medi- 
cine should  do  its  work  where  the  cough  is 
lodged  .  .  .  right  in  the  throat.  That's  why 
Smith  Brothers  Cough  Syrup  is  a  thick,  heavy 
syrup.  17  clings  to  the  cough  zone.  There  it 
does  three  things:  (1)  soothes  sore  mem- 
branes, (2)  throws  a  protective  film  over  the 
irritated  area,  (3)  helps  to  loosen  phlegm. 
Get  Smith  Brothers'!  35<:  and  60tf. 


"IT  CONTAINS 

VITAMIN  A" 

This  vitamin  raises  the  re- 
sistance of  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  nose  and 
throat  to  cold  and  cough 
infections. 


If 


11. 


SMITH  BROS. 

COUGH  SYRUP 

■■NOW  ON  SALE  IN  CANADABBKB 


nd  you  3  full  trial 
sizes  of  the  famous  REJUVIA 
Lipsticks  FREE  . .  .  each  in  a 
new  and  fascinating  color  .  .  . 
so  you  can  find  your  most 
flattering,  becoming  shade, 
send  10c  in  stamps  to  cov- 
liling  costs.  For  beauty's 
send  Coupon  TODAY  I 


REJUVIA 

B  a  Lipsfick 


enclosed  find  10(  (Stan 

NAME  

ADDRESS   


Anatole  Litvak  and  Miriam  Hopkins,  center,  met  aboard  ship  returning  from  Europe. 
Now  they're  a  director-star  combination,  as  well  as  a  romantic  twosome.  Left,  in 
uniform,   is   Louis    Heyward,   appearing    in    the  film   with    Miriam   and    Paul  Muni. 


Here's  Hollywood 

Continued  from  page  61 


TYRONE  POWER  was  visited  recently 
I  by  his  sister,  Ann  Tyler,  who  since  hei 
marriage  has  lived  in  Honolulu.  Wishing 
to  make  her  first  evening  in  Hollywood  as 
pleasant  as  possible  Tyrone  suggested  a 
movie  or  a  play  or  maybe  a  night  club. 
Ann,  however,  had  different  ideas.  There 
was  just  one  thing  she  wanted  to  do  and 
that  was  to  ice-skate.  So  Tyrone,  instead 
of  having  a  little  diversion,  accompanied 
her  to  the  local  rink  where  he's  been  prac- 
tically every  day  during  the  past  months, 
skating  attendance  on  Sonja  Henie !  His 
only  comment  was:  "You,  too!" 

CHARLES  BOYER  came  home  the 
other  night  to  find  his  entire  living 
room  occupied  by  a  huge  Great  Dane,  in 
addition  to  their  other  two  dogs.  Pat  Pat- 
erson,  his  wife,  can't  resist  dogs.  She'd 
spent  the  entire  afternoon  shopping  around 
at  the  local  kennels  just  so's  she  could 
surprise  Charles  with  a  new  hound.  Charles 
took  one  look  at  the  new  purchase  and 
remarked:  "Where  do  ice  live?"  And  the 
old  rheany  made  Pat  take  the  animal  back 
and  exchange  him  for  a  smaller  variety. 


I  HEARD  a  funny  one  about  Director 
I  Van  Dyke  the  other  day.  It  develops  that 
he  has  a  very  bad  memory  for  names,  so 
a  long  time  ago  he  gave  up  trying  and 
simply  addresses  everyone  as  "kid."  Well, 
the  other  evening  he  decided  to  give  a 
party  and  wished  to  invite  Jimmy  Stewart. 
But  Jimmy's  name,  along  with  that  of 
practically  everyone  else  he  knows,  eluded 
him  persistently.  He  called  the  casting 
office  on  the  phone.  "What's  the  name  of 
that  big  lanky  fellow  who  works  in  all  my 
pictures?"  he  wanted  to  know-.  The  name 
was  procured  and  Van  Dyke  happily 
called  him  on  the  phone.  And  they've 
known  one  another  for  practically  three 
years ! 

THE  most  amusing  child  story  we've 
heard  recently  concerns  Normie,  Joan 
Blondell's  two-year-old  son.  It  seems  that 
Joan  had  taken  the  baby  to  Palm  Springs 


for  a  somewhat  lengthy  vacation  and  had 
decided  that  Normie  should  attend  Sunday 
School  during  their  stay.  Normie  was  quite 
agreeable  but  rather  shy  when  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  a  group  of  strange 
children  and  stayed  pretty  much  in  the 
background.  Then  the  Sunday  School 
teacher  announced  they  would  sing  a  hymn. 
Now  Normie  knows  what  a  hymn  is  just 
as  well  as  anybody,  because  mother  Joan 
has  taught  him  quite  a  number  at  home. 
But  not  a  peep  was  heard  out  of  the  child. 
Suddenly,  when  the  class  was  half  way 
through  the  second  hymn,  he  burst  forth. 
But  the  song  he  was  singing,  in  his  childish 
tremulo,  was  not  a  hymn.  It  was  "Thanks 
A  Million" — one  of  steppapa  Dick  Powell's 
favorite  songs !  Needless  to  say,  he  broke 
up  the  meeting. 

MAYBE  you've  already  heard,  but  it's 
news  to  me,  that  Virginia  Bruce  is 
being  photographed  in  "Class  Prophecy" 
without  one  grain  of  make-up.  Seems  they 
took  tests  and  tests  of  her  before  the  pic- 
ture w-ent  into  production,  and  found  that 
her  skin  photographed  much  better  with- 
out the  usual  greasepaint. 

DID  you  know  that  Patricia  Ziegfekl. 
daughter  of  the  famous  Flo,  is  working 
in  the  Research  Department  at  Universal  ? 
And  what's  more,  when  they  were  select- 
ing a  group  of  girls  to  play  in  "Top  of 
the  Town,"  Patricia  chose  sixty  out  of  the 
two  hundred  they  used  in  the  picture. 
Studio  executives  claim  she  not  only 
picked  out  the  most  beautiful  girls,  but 
had  her  father's  knack  of  sensing  unusual 
personalities. 

ONSLOW  STEVENS  feels  that  he 
will  always  owe  whatever  success  he 
has  to  Marion  Davies.  It  seems  that  On- 
slow has  been  busily  trying  to  gain  recog- 
nition in  Hollywood  for  many  many 
months  without  getting  to  first  base  until 
Marion  Davies  spied  him  in  a  Community 
Playhouse  drama  and  asked  for  him  to  be 
cast  in  "Peg  O'  My  Heart."  From  that 
time  to  this,  Onslow's  luck  has  improved 
right  up  to  the  present  moment  when  he 
is  appearing  in  "Stage  Door"  on  the  New 
York  stage  with  Margaret  Sullavan.  He'll 
soon  come  to  Hollywood  to  play  the  same 
role  with  Katharine  Hepburn  in  the  screen 
version. 
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tells  you  how 


to  protect 
Daintiness 


HAVE  you  ever  thought  before 
of  what  this  lovely  screen  star 
says?  The  charm  that's  most  appeal- 
ing of  all — perfect  daintiness  from 
head  to  toe — is  a  charm  within  the 
reach  of  any  girl. 

A  regular  Lux  Toilet  Soap  beauty 
bath  will  leave  you  refreshed — skin 
sweet — pores  freed  of  hidden  traces 
of  stale  perspiration  by  ACTIVE 
lather.  Your  skin  will  have  a  delicate, 
clinging  fragrance  that  makes  peo- 
ple want  to  be  near  you — even  if 
they  don't  know  why! 

Try  the  simple,  inexpensive  way 
Bette  Davis  has  chosen  to  make  sure 
of  daintiness.  She  is  one  of  many 
screen  stars,  famous  the  world  over, 
who  use  gentle  Lux  Toilet  Soap. 
You're  sure  to  find  it  works  for  you. 


K  p,ot«.  d°'"*'"T"e' ACTIVE  lotto 


9  out  of  10  screen  stars  use 
this  gentle  soap  with  ACTIVE 
lather.  You  can  keep  your 
skin  soft  and  smooth  the 
easy  Hollywood  way. 

12487  350 


KOUND-THE  -  WORLD  CALENDAR 
OF    %    CALIFORNIA    E  A  l>  V 


1  9-9 


Dinner  parties  in  the  Pasadena  house 
Midnight  snacks  at  Hollywood's  "Troc': 
Bridge  and  Polo  at  Midwick 
Sailing  and  aquaplaning  at  Montecito 


Jir 


Santa  Barbara  for  tennis  and  horseback 

New  York  for  important  "opening  nights" 

Winter  jaunts  to  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  or  Europe 

Annual  visit  to  her  husband's  estate  in  Kauai,  Hawaii 


A  few  of  the  distinguished  women 
ho  prefer  Camel's  costlier  tobaccos: 


Camels  are  made  from 
finer,  MORE  EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS  -Turkish 
and  Domestic— than  any 
other  popular  brand. 


Nicholas  Biddle,  Philadelphia 
11  Cabot,  Boston 

Mrs.  J.  Care 
Mrs.  Anthony 
Mrs.  Chiswell  Dabney  Langhorne, 
Mrs.  Nicholas  G.  Penniman 
Mrs.  Louis  Swift,  Jr.,  Chicag 


Mrs.  Alexander  Black,  Los  Angeles 
.  Thomas  M.  Carnegie,  Jr.,  New  York 
Ige  2nd,  Boston 
icel  3rd,  Philadelphia 

•  Mrs.  Jasper  Morgan,  New  York 
iss  Anne  C.  Rockefeller,  New  York 
ookBeld  Van  Rensselaer,  New  York 


FOR    DIGESTION'S  SAKE- 


SMOKE    C  A  V.  c  L  c 


